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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


What is the nature of the mind? "What are its processes? 
What is the soul? What is the nature of life? What happens 
at death and after? What is the significance of the body and 
of its various parts in men, in animals, in plants? What is 
the form of the world and how did it originate? By what 
forces and what means are human destinies determined? 
What are universals? What is time? This book began in an 
attempt to discover the earliest answers of the Greeks and 
of the Romans to these fundamental questions, the beliefs 
which for centuries satisfied their minds and governed their 
actions. These beliefs appear to have been embodied in and 
to explain also a multitude of words and passages in literature, 
of theories in later philosophy and science, and of legends, 
myths, and customs. To the faithful eye and the sympathetic 
imagination there emerges a strange vision, a remarkable 
system of beliefs, coherent in itself and, when we grasp the 
appearances of things strangely conspiring, not unreasonable. 
тёҳуп тууту ёстербє Kal туут Téxvnv. This vision seems to 
have been largely shared by other peoples, including Semites 
and, among ‘Indo-Europeans’, our own Anglo-Saxon, Norse 
and Celtic ancestors. For, while I have looked first and 
hardest at the relevant phenomena of experience and at the 
Greek and Roman evidence, I have adduced evidence also 
from other languages and literatures and have occasionally 
made bold with suggestions concerning its meaning, though 
I am not unaware of the perils of interpreting evidence with 
imperfect knowledge of its background. The work may be of 
some interest to scholars in these fields and to philosophers, 
anthropologists, historians of science, and students of religion, 
as well as to the plain man who would penetrate into pre- 
historic times and the beginnings of our civilisation. There 
are a good many things of general interest by the way (e.g. 
the explanations of magic, of the attitude to sex, of Hell-fire, 
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of the Holy Spirit, of the belief that Christ is the son of God). 
To the student of the ‘humanities’ the basic Greek and Roman 
conceptions of human nature and human destiny and of the 
world, though they are relatively neglected in most of our 
schools and universities, should not be indifferent. Without 
them much ofthe meaning of ancient life and literature is lost. 
With them the organic unity of ancient thought, the natural 
growth through individual minds, is revealed; and many 
customs and symbols, which we still use without under- 
standing them, can be understood. That is not to say that all 
these things have been achieved here. 

For introduction I have been content with a brief account 
of the Homeric Greeks, the earliest Europeans we really know. 
There are no materials for a comparable picture of the early 
Latins. Lack of evidence for the original belief is indeed 
a main reason why on some points (e.g. on the form of the 
world or on fate) I have said much less on the Roman 
side. Sometimes I have been silent from a desire to avoid 
stating what is obvious or already established. Often the 
evidence is fragmentary and obscure. Where it does not seem 
to suffice to determine the truth I have expressed conjecturally 
what is only conjecture. To give scholars the actual evidence 
I have quoted the original language at all crucial points. 
I usually translate in full, but in some few passages translation 
would badly blur the finer shades. The main point will, I 
believe, always be clear to the layman. Some words that 
I have explained occur in countless passages. I have cited 
the most revealing and have omitted, so far as I am aware, 
none that might tell against my interpretation. For a number 
of words I have ventured upon new explanations of the form, 
and, conscious of my own fallibility, I ask to be forgiven 
the general observation that many current etymologies have 
been put forward and accepted with some regard for the form 
but with little for the background of life and thought on which 
the word came into being. 

The work is knit together with cross-references, which save 
a great deal of space at the cost of some trouble to the reader. 
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Often the reference is to a point later in the book, which 
cannot be fairly appreciated without knowledge of what has 
led up to it. Indeed, such cross-references and other points 
to which the reader may be led by the Indexes will be much 
more intelligible and convincing when once the book has 
been read. I have tried to help by making these references 
reasonably comprehensive, naming perhaps a whole page or 
more where only a detail may be severely relevant. The 
reader will, I believe, easily discern what is in point. The 
chapter headings give only imperfect indication of the argu- 
ment, but the General Index provides a summary of what 
has been done with each subject. In the case of proper names 
in the text or elsewhere consistency is scarcely attainable 
and I have not attempted it. I am inclined to give their 
own names transliterated (Aias, Odysseus, etc.) to historic or 
mythical personages, but the current English, often Latinised, 
names of authors and historic places (e.g. Plato, Athens) 
are almost inevitable. Having changed my practice in the 
course of writing, I may inadvertently have given the same 
name different forms in different places. 

The history of the book is roughly this: I had, as an 
undergraduate at Liverpool, guessed the physical reference 
of ppéves and @upóş without realising the importance of that 
discovery. In 1922, I began to research into the development 
of ethics amongst the Greeks, but felt that I could not do 
justice to it till I had dealt with their basic psychological, 
metaphysical and religious concepts, which did not seem to 
have been satisfactorily explained. Fascinated in my own 
thinking by the problem of moral responsibility, I first worked 
out the main linesof what I have called ‘Fate’, then returned to 
the mind and its processes and to the soul and to their relations 
to the body. The Hare Prize was awarded by the University 
of Cambridge in 1926 for a portion of this work consisting 
mainly of the study of ‘Fate’. I had already worked out the 
main ideas (ppéves, 9uuós, meipara, etc.) of Parts I and III 
but had not yet put Part I into satisfactory shape and I wished 
to add some smaller points and further evidence, and to work 
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out Part II. The main argument of the book was complete 
when I first submitted it to the Cambridge University Press 
in 1929, the date by which the Hare Prize regulations required 
publication. It was then estimated to be 272 pages. It was, 
however, not till 1934 that I allowed it to beset upin type, when 
it amounted to 424 pages. The Council of the Senate had 
year by year graciously extended the time for the Hare Prize, 
so that I felt bound to let the book go as soon as it seemed 
reasonably complete. I did not know how such leisure as 
teaching and administration left me would be curtailed by 
supervening family circumstances or how, in the period over 
which proof-correction had to be spread, subsidiary ideas and 
evidence would emerge as I taught, and demand admission. 
The second proof of the text (451 pp.) was not printed till 1937, 
and the third, including Addenda I and II (454 pp.), and with it 
the original Indexes, till 1939. The additions have, I hope, made 
the book a little more useful but have somewhat damaged its 
form. To make room for them the expression has in places 
been cramped and references have been intruded into the 
text or very much contracted. One disadvantage of not 
publishing till I had worked out the implications of what I 
had found has been that in the interval other researchers, 
more particularly P. T. Justesen and F. Rüsche, have dis- 
covered and published one or two of the points I had 
discovered. I have added a note where this occurs (see 
General Index). References to other workers in the field with 
divergent views will be found throughout. 

It remains to thank the Master and Fellows of my old 
College, Trinity, Cambridge, for the hospitality which year 
by year made pleasanter my researches; the University of 
Cambridge for allowing me to defer publication of the Hare 
Prize Essay; and the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press for their patience with my delays and additions, the 
printer for his accuracy and the reader for his helpful care. 
Among scholars I gratefully acknowledge my debt particu- 
larly to Professor A. C. Pearson, one of my teachers and a 
most kind friend, who, being officially appointed to supervise 
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my research, in generous trust allowed me to follow my bent 
and welcomed my ventures with the criticism of his fine 
scholarship, and to Professor F. M. Cornford, who, also for 
a period my 'supervisor', then and on many occasions since 
helped me by his sympathetic judgement and inspiring 
encouragement and has endured more than once to read my 
work in whole or part. My old friend, Mr F. H. Sandbach 
of Trinity College, has also read it and made helpful criticisms 
at various stages, above all in proof, and my friend and former 
colleague, Professor J. F. Mountford of the University of 
Liverpool, has also read it in proof and helped me by 
scholarly criticism. Professor H. J. Rose of the University of 
St Andrews also most generously found time to read it in 
proof and gave me the benefit of his wide learning. None has, 
unfortunately, seen it later than the first proof; and responsi- 
bility for the defects of its present state is wholly mine. 
Positive contributions of ideas or evidence I have acknow- 
ledged where they occur. My old tutor, Mr E. Harrison, 
after a glimpse of the second proof kindly brought to my 
notice some points in orthography. Other teachers and 
friends have helped me on my way with generous encourage- 
ment. My wife has nobly assisted in proof-reading and 
copying the original Indexes. Greatest is my debt to my 
father, who first inspired me to love the ancient languages 
and literatures and to seek the causes of things, and who, 
until his death in January 1931, remained my comrade, ever 
interested and critical. 

R. B. O. 
CnaArrowT ST GILES 
December 1940 


POSTSCRIPT 


After the above was through the press, Addendum III was 
set up early in 1941. Addendum IV had seemed sufficiently 
relevant and important to hold up publication for a little 
while in a world which had too many other things to think 
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about. The pre-occupations of war in fact made research 
difficult and the task itself proved larger than I had thought. 
When with peace publication became possible, I had made 
enough progress to want to finish it. Then, however, un- 
expected family responsibilities, which I could not escape, 
claimed much of my time. I had also become involved in 
other exacting work. At last I have had to let Addendum IV 
go, though I have scarcely done justice to the subject. A 
number of small points which had accumulated by the way 
have been squeezed into the text and Addenda. I thought 
I had made these changes without upsetting the paging, but 
in the revision that proved impossible. To avoid further delay 
the Press has kindly made itself responsible for making new 
and much shorter Indexes, changing all the cross-references 
and also for the correction of the fourth proof throughout. 
In addition to circulation in 1935 of the first proof, which 
already contained all the main ideas, the second proof was 
in 1939 and 1944 privately circulated to a number of scholars 
from whom comments were neither expected nor received. 
Some of the contents have, with my permission, been explicitly 
quoted in books already published (in Professor F. M. Corn- 
ford's Plato’s Cosmology and Professor E. R. Dodds’ edition of 
the Bacchae). Because of this and the long delay, copies of the 
first, second and third proofs have, by the kind permission of 
the authorities of the British Museum and of the Librarian of 
Cambridge University, been deposited in those Libraries, and 
can be consulted there, should any question of priority arise. 
From Origins of Greek and Roman Thought...as at first 
planned, I have ventured to change the title to The Origins of 
European Thought about the Body, the Mind, the Soul. . .. The vast 
bulk and the intrinsic worth of the Greek and Roman 
evidence, its key position as a link with more ancient civilisa- 
tions, and its dominating influence in later European thought 
—these perhaps justify the great weight here attached to it. 
It happens also to be the evidence with which I am best 
acquainted. The ‘basic Christian beliefs’ referred to in the 
full title are those in the Holy Spirit, in the divinity of Christ 
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and in hell-fire. They are mentioned because they might not 
be expected in a work dealing mainly with pre-Christian 
origins in Europe. They are, moreover, still part of the living 
faith of millions, and their difficulties are a stumbling block 
to other millions. The explanation of their origins is, there- 
fore, if achieved, the part of the book which is of most obvious 
general interest. They are related to Jewish beliefs about the 
body and the spirit, about the spirit of God in man and about 
the nature of life itself. I have been emboldened to suggest 
new interpretations of this and other evidence only because 
the ideas I found among the Greeks and Romans seemed to 
provide a key. It is remarkable that, with slight variations in 
detail, the same basic conceptions of the body, the mind and 
the soul which can be traced in our earliest evidence for the 
Greeks and Romans and the Celtic, Slavonic, Germanic and 
other ‘Indo-european’ peoples are to be seen also in early 
Egypt and Babylonia and among the Jews. Influence cannot 
be excluded; but the same phenomena probably led the early 
Semites, the ‘Indo-europeans’ and other peoples to the same 
conclusions. 

I need perhaps scarcely add that the book is a publication 
of research and not a comprehensive survey of existing know- 
ledge. There are many details of belief about the subjects 
named which are not noticed here. They are, I trust, either 
not basic to the subject or not relevant to the argument. In 
the footnotes will often be found matter of as much intrinsic 
interest as the text. It is found there sometimes because it 
is not in the main line of argument at that point, and some- 
times because it occurred to me when the book was already 
in page proof, and it could then most easily be squeezed in 
by way of a footnote. There remain many defects in the 
book, some at least of which I should have removed, had I 
had time. 

R. B. О. 
CuarrowT ST GILES 
May 1950 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I am grateful for the opportunity to use the time available 
before reprinting to correct the few misprints I had noted 
(e.g. ‘Him’ for ‘him’ on p. 504, 1. 28), and to make some 
quite small additions to the text where that could be done 
without serious disturbance. I owe to my old friend Professor 
A. Y. Campbell ‘lady’ with its etymology on p. 472, and 
to my old friend Professor D. S. Robertson the passages 
from Fulgentius and from Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar with 
E. K.’s note on pp. 528-9, and to Professor J. Н. Hutton 
not only supporting evidence in a generous review (Folklore, 
June 1952) but also privately a correction of my citation of 
the Swedish witch-trial on p. 196. I have slightly extended 
Addendum XII ‘ Ancient Hindoo conceptions of the soul’ and 
supplemented it with some evidence for modern India. I have 
tried to round off the evidence for the great early civilisations 
by a brief study of relevant early Chinese beliefs and practices 
since, contrary to what might be expected, the Chinese had 
the same basic ideas about the mind and soul. Finally I have 
taken advantage of recent expert work of M. Wernert and 
Abbé Breuil to carry further the interpretation of strange 
Stone Age practices that seem to lead up to the practices and 
the thought I have traced in those early historic civilisations. 


R.B.O. 
CHALFONT ST GirEs 


June 1953 


INTRODUCTION 
The Earliest Greeks 


Basic to modern European thought are Greek philosophy 
and science. It is usual to begin their study with Thales, 
Anaximander, and their successors in the sixth century B.C., 
not the roots but the lowest surviving branches of a far mightier 
tree. Through the centuries behind stretches the parent stem, 
the thought of the race, the system of beliefs whereby the race 
rendered intelligible to itself for many generations the life of 
man and the world in which man lives; a working faith, 
slightly different, doubtless, in one quarter than in another, 
and growing gradually with the thoughts of individuals whose 
contributions cannot now be distinguished and whose names 
are for ever lost. Its roots are buried deep as the converging 
races from whose happy union sprang the stock we know. 
Later ' philosophies', the theories of individuals and of schools, 
are criticisms and improvements, ever more far-reaching, 
upon this racial scheme, and are not likely to be understood 
aright except in relation to it. Initself, if it could be recovered, 
it must be supremely interesting, the fundamental beliefs con- 
cerning life and mind and human destiny, beliefs determining 
the words and the actions of every man. And not only for 
the Greeks. In a sense we shall be exploring the roots of 
civilisation in Europe and beyond. It will, I think, appear 
that the fundamental beliefs traceable in the language and 
the earliest literature of Greece and Rome were shared by the 
Germanic, Celtic, and other peoples; were, in some cases at 
least, already current in the Old Stone Age, explaining curious 
practices then; andlive on unrecognised in customs and idioms 
of to-day. 

Five or six centuries before Thales of Miletus was born, the 
inhabitants of mainland Greece and of the islands, including 
Crete, had shown their unity by the ten years' siege of Troy 
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and, still several centuries before Thales, in some place not yet 
conclusively ascertained, had produced two lasting monuments 
to their ways of living and thinking, the Jiad and the Odyssey, 
much the earliest accounts we possess of life and thought 
in Europe. Behind these lies the ‘Minoan-Mycenaean’ world, 
some few of whose outward trappings the spade has revealed 
and some tiny fragments of whose history the memories of later 
Greece and the records of Hittites and Egyptians appear to 
have preserved, but which else is dark and silent. Of its inner 
life and meaning, distinctive hopes and fears, no word remains 
save in a script (and possibly a language) to which as yet we 
have no key. The treasures of graves and the debris of palaces, 
relics of a god (or gods), a goddess (or goddesses), caves, trees, 
birds, snakes, double axes, ‘horns of consecration’ and other 
symbols and cult and funeral furniture must be ekéd out with 
our knowledge of later cults, myths, and legends, of uncertain 
relevance, and with analogies no less uncertain. After Homer, 
again, forcenturies there is little or nothing comparable to him 
—Hesiod, meagre epic fragments, hymns and lyric and elegiac 
poems, no continuous or nearly complete illumination of 
changing life and thought. When in the fifth century the clear 
day shines, it is through a different atmosphere and upon a 
different world. It is to Homer, above all, that we must look 
for hints of the earlier beliefs. To men ofhis own time and race, 
sharing his environment and his beliefs, his picture was clear. 
They understood not only with ourselves the plain story which 
he tells, the explicit descriptions, but also the allusive references 
to things and thoughts not ours. In the light of what is clear 
in him and of what we know from later Greek writers and from 
excavated remains we may approach outstanding problems, 
freed from the alien ways and preconceptions of modern 
thought. The perfection of his art and the rationalism of his 
race must not blind us to the strangeness of his world. Of 
its points of likeness to our own we need not be reminded. 
Many, indeed, are older than the species, than our common 
humanity. Many of the virtues we unite with him to honour, 
such as affection for wife and offspring, and courage in their 
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defence, are also shared by the wild beasts, to which, in- 
deed, he repeatedly likens his heroes. The points wherein 
we differ are more instructive. А few may serve to suggest 
or recall the living background of the beliefs about to be 
considered. 

The manliest warriors weep copiously and publicly. Because 
the Achaeans are driven back, imperial Agamemnon stands 
unashamed before the assembled host, ‘ weeping like a fountain 
of black water that from a beetling crag pours its dark stream °." 
When he is bidden visit Hades, Odysseus cries aloud and rolls 
about; Waiting in the Wooden Horse, all the Achaean 
champions,3 save Neoptolemos, weep and tremble.* Priam, 
pleading with Hector to retire, first beats his head with his 
hands and then plucks out his hair. When Hector dies, he 
rolls in dung, and, gathering it up, befouls his head and neck 
with it and stays in the midst of it for twelve days, incon- 
solable.® 

The noblest behave like savages in battle. Agamemnon, 
after slaying the suppliant son of treacherous Antimaclios, cuts 
off his arms and head, then sends the trunk rolling.” Patroklos 
bids the Aiantes ‘ work shame’ on Sarpedon's body? and, when 
Patroklos himself falls, Hector strips his corpse and drags it 
along in order to cut off the head and give the body to the dogs 
of Troy.? When he too falls, and Achilles has stripped his dead 
body, all the Achaeans near plunge their weapons into it’ and 
Achilles, slitting the ankles and passing thongs through them, 
drags it helter-skelter in the dust behind his racing chariot." 
He intends to give it to the dogs’? and Priam expects him first 

* П.х, 14 f. Cf. 1, 349 f., 1x, 432 f., хш, 88, хм, 2 ff., хуш, 316 ff., 
UP 04, x, 497 ff. Cf. xiv, 279 f.; Il. хі, 130 ff. 

3 According to Od. 1v, 280 ff. Diomedes, Menelaos, etc. 
4 Od. x1, 527. Cf. xx, 204 ff. 

5 Л. xxi, 33 Ё. Cf. x, 15 Ё, xvm, 23 ff. ; Od. xxiv, 316 f. 
6 Jl, ххп, 414, XXIV, 31, 163 ff., 640. 

7 Il. xi, 146%. Cf. у, 57 ff., xim, 202 ff., xiv, 494 ff. 

8 Il, хут, 559 f. Cf. 545. 

9 П. хуп, 125 ff. Cf. хш, 830 ff., хуш, 176 f. 


10 Tl, xxu, 368 ff., xxiv, 420 f. Cf. xxi, 335 ff. 
и Jl, xxu, 395 ff. ? Jl. xxm, 21. 
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to cut it up limb from limb.’ To honour Patroklos Achilles 
‘threw four strong-necked horses swiftly on the pyre’,? and 
butchered and burned there twelve captive Trojàn youths, 
kept for the purpose, and two ofhisfriend's dogs.3 Telemachos, 
the wise and good, obeys Odysseus’ command to twist the 
hands and feet of the unfaithful Melantheus behind his back 
and, by a cord fastened to them, hang him up so ‘that he may 
long remain alive and suffer torments'.* Later they took him 
down still alive, led him through the court, ‘cut off his nostrils 
and ears with the pitiless bronze, plucked out his genitals for 
the dogs to devour raw, and hacked his hands and feet with 
vengeful spirit’, then left him.5 

Women are an avowed aim and approved prize of war. It 
is to save their wives that men fight.6 When a city is taken, 
the men areslain, the children are dashed to death or enslaved,’ 
and the women violently dragged away to serve as slaves and 
concubines of their married or unmarried conquerors.’ The 
Iliad is built upon a quarrel over such victims. There is no 
shame or condemnation about it. To the folk in solemn 
assembly Agamemnon declares that he prefers his captive 
Chryseis to his wife Clytemnestra,? and the venerable 
Nestor says: ‘Let no man hasten to return till each have 
lain by some Trojan’s wife and repaid his strivings and 
groanings for Helen’. The attitude to sex is one of frank 
naturalism.” 

Piracy, raiding at large for human and other booty,” is an 
honourable trade. Without offence one asks highly respectable 

1 П, xxiv, 408 ff. з Il. ххш, 171 f. 

3 П. xxm, 174 ff. Cf. xx, 27 ff. 4 Od. ххп, 172 ff. Cf. 465 ff. 

5 Od. xxii, 474 ff. With a like fate Antinoos threatened Iros (Od. xvm, 
85 Ё.). Cf. the experience of Eurytion (Od. ххі, 298 ff.) and Laomedon’s 
threats (Jl. xx1, 452 Ж). 

6 E.g. Л. 1x, 591 ff. 

7 Il. xxi, 63 ff., xxiv, 732 ff. Men too, of course, might be enslaved. 

5 04. уш, 523 ff. Cf. П. уш, 165 ff., 287 ff.; Od. х, 40 ff. Aeschylus 
describes them ‘young and old with their clothes all torn, dragged by 
the hair like horses’, Septem, 326 ff. 

9 П.т, 113. C£. 31 £., 1x, 664, 667 f., xix, 60, 291 ff., xxiv, 675. 


10 T, п, 354 ff. п E.g. П. ш, 441 ff., xiv, 294 ff., xxiv, 128 ff. 
n E.g. Od. 1, 398, xiv, 246 ff. 
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trangers, whom one has entertained, whether they are mer- 

chants or pirates.! Successful theft and perjury are admired. 
Odysseus visits Autolykos, ‘his mother's noble father, who 
excelled all men in thieving and perjury. This skill the god 
himself gave him, even Hermes; for to him he burned accept- 
able sacrifice, the thighs of lambs and kids’.? Amongst other 
feats he acquired a helmet by piercing the wall of a house. 
The attitude to property is naively, often brutally, unsenti- 
mental. The child with no father and the old man with no son 
at hand may expect to be dishonoured and ousted from their 
possessions.* If a son dies in early manhood, it is noted that 
‘he did not repay his parents the cost of his rearing'.5 
A daughter is a commercial asset, ‘earner of oxen’ (&Agtol- 
Poia),® since she is usually disposed of to the highest bidder.” 
Iphidamas is slain by Agamemnon far from his just-wed bride, 
‘of whom he had known no joy and much had hegivenfor her’. 
Athene hastens Telemachos' return by working upon his fear 
that his mother Penelope may marry, while he is away, and 
carry off one of his treasures? The man who successfully 
exploits hospitality in visiting friends and collecting presents 
is admired. Even the mightiest and the noblest spoil the 
slain. The arch-king, lord of ‘golden Mycenae’, systemati- 
cally strips each victim of his spear before proceeding to 
the next." 


1 Od. m, 71. Cf. Il. тх, 406; Od. xxi, 356 f. 

з Od. xix, 395 ff. ӧркф may well mean by keeping the letter and 
evading the spirit of the oath. Cf. Л. ту, 64 ff., 95 ff., 197 ff., etc. The 
divine witnesses, if scorned, might take vengeance. 

3 Il, x, 266 f. There are weights, TáAavra, but money is otherwise 
unknown. For precautions taken see Od. п, 337 ff. 

4 ча e.g. П. xxn, 484 f£, xxiv, 488 fL, 540 £.; Od. ту, 164 ff., xi, 
ч Il. 1v, 478, хуп, 302. Cf. уш, 185 ff. 

6 П. хуш, 593. 

7 See e.g. Od. xv, 16 f., 367, xvi, 76 f., Xx, 335, etc. There are traces 
of exceptions to this rule. See e.g. Л. 1X, 146 ff., and for discussion, 
e.g. Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik?, pp. 333 fL, and E. Samter, 
Volkskunde im altsprachlichen Unterricht. I. Homer, pp. 20 ff. 

* qu. xi, 243. 9 Od. xv, 15 ff. Cf. gt. 

10 E.g. Od. xv, 8o ff., xix, 270-95. п Jl, x1, 100, 110, etc. 
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The prince is honoured like a god by his people," yet lives 
close to nature.^ He superintends in the harvest field? and 
herds cattle.* The aged Laertes digs and tends his vineyard.5 
When guests come, though there are humbler Myrmidons in 
plenty around, Patroklos makes up a fire and cooks the backs 
of a sheep and a goat, and the chine of a pig, after Achilles has 
cut them up.Ó The noble suitors flay goats and singe pigs for 
themselves. Odysseus, reigning in peace, builds his bedroom 
and makeshis bedstead with hisownhands.? The queens, Arete, 
Penelope, Helen, etc., busilyspin and weave,? and the princess 
Nausikaa asa matter of course helps to wash thefamilyclothes.'? 
Writing appears to be neither used nor understood." 


1 E.g. Il. X, 33, XI, 58. 

* Remembrance of these facts destroys the argument (e.g. of Platt, 
Journ. of Phil. ххту, 1896, pp. 28 ff., and Cauer, of. cit. pp. 477 ff.) that 
with his frequent illustrations from nature and from farm and domestic 
life Homer belongs to a later age, not Achaean but Ionian, and his 
audience consisted not of * heroes! and knights but of peasants, fishermen, 
artisans. In any case it would not be impossible for the former to live 
alongside of the latter and know their ways. 


3 П. xvm, 556 f. 4 E.g. П. v, 313, VI, 25, XI, 106. 
5 Od. xxiv, 226 f. 6 П. 1х, 206 ff. 
7 Od. n, 299f. 5 Od. ххш, 189 ff. 


9 E.g. Od. 1, 357, 1v, 122 ff., v1, 306. 1° Od. v1, 25 ff. 

™ The only possible allusions to it in all the forty-eight books appear 
to be Il. ут, 168-78 and Z. vn, 175-89. The latter is no more than the 
scratching of a distinguishing mark, oíjua, on a ‘lot’, recognised only by 
the man who made it; and the ofjucra Avypé and ofjpa koxóv of the 
former are most naturally taken either as meaning a pictorial message 
or as the description of writing by one who has seen it or heard of it 
(e.g. ‘Minoan’ script) but does not understand it. Some tablets have 
been found in a Mycenaean palace at Old Pylos. Otherwise ‘thousands 
of inscribed clay tablets have been found in Crete but not a single.one 
on the mainland, and this cannot be accidental. The art of writing was 
indeed used, but only to put marks on vessels. Several amphoras and 
amphora handles have been found with signs scratched in or painted 
on the clay? (Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its survival in 
Greek Religion, p. 20). Such unfamiliarity as the Homeric evidence suggests 
cannot be feigned. If the poet had belonged to an age easily familiar with 
writing, he could not have made one of his characters, the courtly Glaukos, 
refer to writing as a practice of that character's period or earlier which 
that character did not understand. The possibility that he wished to 
suggest that Glaukos was more ignorant than his fellows or forbears 
need not be considered. I sometimes speak of the poet himself * writing? 
in the sense of composing. The bulk of the poems is not beyond the 
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Men unite to defend their city and homes, and the responsi- 
bilities of power are felt by some, but it is an age of stark 
individualism, of princes dominated by personal pride and 
ready to sacrifice multitudes. Menelaos would have brought 
his friend Odysseus with all his folk to settle in Argos, and, to 
make room for them, he would have sacked one of his own 
peaceful subject-cities.2 Achaean Achilles, whose pride is 
wounded by the king's removal of Briseis, asks his mother to 
persuade Zeus to ‘hem in the Achaeans by the sea to be slain 
the while, that all may have the benefit of their king and that 
Agamemnon may perceive his blindness in that he honoured 
not the best of the Achaeans’.3 She persuades Zeus and thus 
Zeus obliges. And Achilles prays for himself and his friend 
Patroklos: *O father Zeus and Athene and Apollo, would that 
nosingleoneofall the Trojans might escapedeath noroneof the 
Argives (i.e. Achaeans), but that we twain might evadedestruc- 
tion that alone we might unloose the sacred diadem of Troy !'4 

Despite Homer's essential nobility of spirit and epic dignity, 
these are some of the features of his world, characteristics of 
his heroes. The difference lies not so much in their nature as 
in the ideas and ideals by which they lived. It is not difficult 
to produce a parallel to many of these features, to one here and 
another there,5 in the subsequent history of Europe; but such 
barbarism of action, whether survival or recrudescence, is 


powers of memory and oral tradition. The rhapsodes knew them both 
by heart and an Athenian gentleman could recite them through, having 
learned them in childhood (see Xenophon, Symposium, 3, 5). Contrast the 
story of the Trojan War in Schol. Ven. to //. v1, 35, told apparently by 
Hesiod. For the gulf between Homer and Hesiod see below, p. 8, note 2. 

: E.g. Sarpedon (Л. хп, 310 Ё). 

2 Od. ту, 179 Ё. Cf. the action of Paris, e.g. Il. vu, 362. 

3 IlL 1, 409 ff. 4 Il. xvi, 97 ff. 

5 E.g. piracy in the Norse ‘heroic age’ and such barbarous treatment 
of enemies as of Brodir in the Njal Saga, the mutilations inflicted by 
mediaeval justice, the licence and brutality of seventeenth-century Europe 
in the Thirty Years’ War as reflected in Der abenteuerliche Simplicissimus, 
the scale of values which required our great-grandfathers in cold blood 
to hang a man for stealing e.g. a pair of shoes worth five shillings from 
a shop, or the pride in theft which Tolstoi found still existing in the 
Caucasus in 1852 (Uncle Yéroshka in The Cossacks). Reversions to bar- 
barism in the * Great War? and later need not be quoted. 
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almost invariably accompanied by barbarism of thought, by 
crude superstitions and fallacies. The circumstances cited are 
almost without exception not important events, essential parts 
of the original true story or the saga, but details such as the 
poet would provide. In them he betrays no disapproval or 
consciousness of contrast, no hint of a different world for com- 
parison." The material splendours unearthed at Knossos, 
Mycenae, and elsewhere, older than the saga, than Ilion's fall, 
are as irrelevant to this point as the advanced stage of poetic 
art and the manifest genius of the poet. It may be that the 
poet or poets to whom our greatest debt is due was or were 
not so far removed in time, in spirit or in cultural conditions 
from the age professedly described, perhaps not more than 
one or two aristocratic and still ‘heroic’? centuries in a land 


1 For kakà and deixéa uhõero Epya see Leaf on Л. xxm, 24, 176; but 
the transition to a moral sense has probably begun. Here and always we 
shall do well to remember (1) that history is a continuum in which men, 
thoughts, customs and tools of different kinds and qualities develop and 
overlap, (2) that even in a savage community elements from different 
ages and mutually inconsistent beliefs coexist, (3) that the poet is por- 
traying a past age to his own, using older and in some degree strange 
material, (4) that, though unobtrusive, his personality may not be 
negligible but he may think and feel, as he writes, somewhat differently 
from his fellows, (5) that he is human and may like Shakespeare or Scott 
be inconsistent without knowing it, and (6) that short of flagrant dis- 
harmony, he may consciously vary his means with his end, the details 
with the effect at which he aims. In any given passage these points 
deserve consideration before the dividing or excising knife is applied. 
Between the two poems there are divergencies indicating some change 
or difference of spirit. Compare e.g. Od. ххп, 411 ff. with the practice 
in the Iliad (xm, 373 f., etc.). 

2 The gulf between Homer and Hesiod may be clearly seen in their 
use of the word ўрос. For Homer it describes a social class, the generality 
of the folk, the ordinary free man as opposed to the fis or Spas (see e.g. 
Od. 1, 100 f, 272, п, 7 f., 41, VII, 44, хуш, 423 f., etc.), but for Hesiod 
it signifies demigods, an earlier and quite distinct race, who fought 
at Thebes and Troy and vanished from the world of men to the Islands 
of the Blest (Works and Days, 156-80). That when Homer says that 
the men of to-day (oloi уйу Bpotof elon, Zl. v, 304, xu, 383, etc.) are not 
so strong as the warriors at Troy it need not imply a long interval 
may be seen by the fact that he represents Nestor as saying among the 
warriors at Troy that they, Achilles, Agamemnon, etc., are no match 
for the contemporaries of his youth and ‘none of the men of to-day 
(ol viv Bporof «сту ёттуӨбуло1) could fight with those? (J. 1, 260-72). 
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where Dorian invaders had not come;! but it would be imper- 
tinent and profitless, without publicly sifting all the evidence, 
to beg the ‘Homeric Question’. For the subsequent argument 
it is irrelevant. We are concerned, in each of several spheres, 
to discover the original thought behind a great number of 
passages whose fundamental unity of conception can be vin- 
dicated. The problems would remain, whatever diversity of 
authorship or dating were imagined. There will appear 
evidence that the beliefs in question arose long ages before 
the Homeric poems and survived into later ages. In Roman 
literature, beginning some two centuries before our era largely 
under the influences of Greek civilisation, it is inevitably more 
difficult to trace the original native thought; yet, as we shall 
find, the fundamental beliefs may still be discerned. And this 
is true also of the earliest surviving Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Norse and Russian literatures, which, though later, are 
relatively independent. 


1 This would be possible after mainland Greece was overrun, but in 
view of the diffusion and importance of the Dorians in the historic period 
it is remarkable that in the forty-eight books there is no hint of their 
existence except for the loosely attached mention of Acopiées Tpryikes 
in the catalogue of inhabitants of Crete (Od. xix, 177). Tlepolemos, son 
of Herakles (slain in Л. v, 628 Ё), is in the Catalogue of Ships (Zl. п, 
653 ff.) associated with Rhodians who are much praised but do nothing 
and receive no mention anywhere else in either poem. Also, if the Ionians 
preceded the Achaeans, as is maintained for instance by Kretschmer 
(‘Zur Geschichte der griechischen Dialekte’, Glotta, 1, 1909, pp. 9 ff.) and 
Nilsson (op. cit. pp. 28 ff.), it is—when we remember their importance and 
numbers in the historic period and as early as the Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo—also remarkable that there should be no mention of Ionians at 
all, except the justly suspect Zl. xm, 685 (see Leaf, ad loc.) referring to 
Athenians. Distinct Ionian nationality, if it existed, is either submerged 
or ignored. The poet seems to write not only of, but for, ‘Achaeans’. 


PART I 


THE MIND AND THE BODY 


13 
CHAPTER I 


Some Processes of Consciousness 


How do Homeric notions ofthe main processes of consciousness 
differ from our own? A good deal is explicit." Thinking is 
described as ‘speaking’ and is located sometimes in the heart 
but usually in the фрӯу or ppéves, traditionally interpreted as 
the ‘midriff’ or ‘diaphragm’. To deem, be of opinion, is påvar 
or påoðar. Thus the false dream leaves Agamemnon alone, 
‘thinking (9povéovra) in his mind (6uuós) things that were not 
to be fulfilled. For he deemed (фӣ, lit. *said") he would take 
Priam's city that very day’.? Deep reflection is conversation of 
one's self with one’s 9uuós or of one’s луб with one's self. Thus 
Menelaos, deserted in battle, ‘spake (eite) to his great-hearted 
6uuós: ‘Woe is me if I leave behind these noble arms....But 
why did my 9uuós thus hold converse (8:9 M£ar0)?... That 
were choicest of evils”. While thus he pondered (ópuoawe) in 
his 9uuós and priv, the Trojan ranks came on' This view 
of thought as speech contributed to the later use of Adyos4 
as equivalent to ratio as well as oratio. Expression may 
be more or less articulate. As he lay awake, the heart of 
Odysseus within him barked against the serving maids as a 
bitch with pups barks savagely at a stranger, but Odysseus 
‘smote his breast and rebuked his heart with words: “ Endure, 
O heart; yet a more shameless thing didst thou endure”. And 
his heart enduring abode fast. But Odysseus himself rolled 
this way and that pondering...'.5 

Father. What is thinking really? 

Hilda (aged four years, nine months). Don’t know. 

Father. Well, what do we think with? 

Hilda. Animals think with their mouths. 


1 Terms like Волт and utis need not be discussed here. Others will 
more conveniently be discussed in a later context. Greekless readers 
will find the important Greek words transliterated in the Word Index. 

* Il. n, 36 f. Cf. m, 366, v, 190, уш, 498, хп, 106, 165, etc. 

3 Il. хуп, 90-106. Cf. Od. v, 284 ff., 298 ff., etc. 

4 See e.g. Plato, 7 heaetetus, 206 D; Sophist, 263 E. More light is cast оп 
Aóyos on рр. 33, 56, 66 ff., 76, n. 9 below. 5 Od. xx, 6 ff. 
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Father. And people? 

Hilda. With their tongues. 

Father. What does a man do then when he thinks? 
Hilda. He speaks. 


With this record! of a child's view might be compared not 
only Homer's but also the Society Islanders’ conception of 
thinking as ‘speaking in the stomach" and that of the natives 
of New Guinea: ‘The mind, zanola, by which term intelligence, 
power of discrimination, capacity for learning magical for- 
mulae and all forms of non-manual skill are described as well 
as moral qualities, resides somewhere in the larynx. The 
natives will always point to the organs of speech where the 
nanola resides....The man who cannot speak through any 
defect of his organs is identified in name (tonagowa) and in 
treatment with all those mentally deficient’. It is a naive 
recognition of the importance of words in thinking and a no 
less naive inference that thinking is where words appear to 
come from (cf. pp. 67f.). We today may regard them as sounds 
or auditory images, symbols, but it was natural to identify 
them with the breath with which they are uttered. 

In later Greek gpoveiv has primarily an intellectual sense, 
*to think, have understanding', but in Homer it is more 
comprehensive, covering undifferentiated psychic activity, the 
action of the ppéves, involving ‘emotion’ and ' conation' also, 
e.g. of ©’ 100 ppóvsov рёраосу 56 p&yso9o1, to which transla- 
tion can only approximate: ' their spirits pressed forward and 
lusted for battle’; Локо тє kal coves... Kaka фроуёоџо Siap- 
tepts &AAHAoioiv, ‘wolves and sheep feel evil sentiments 
(more adequately and clumsily : ** have evil psychic activities”) 
ever towards each other’;5 ef кёу toi kelvn ye piña ppovéno’ 
tvi Supe, ‘if she feel kindly (sentiments) towards thee?. But 


1 See ҮҮ. Stern, Psychology of Early Childhood, translated by A. Barwell 
from the 3rd edition, 1924, p. 384. When my little nephew, F. R. S. 
(three years, five months), after making a statement, was asked ‘How do 
you know?’ he used to reply ‘With my tongue’. 

з See pp. 172-3 below. 

3 Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 408. 

* Il. xut, 135. Cf. xu, 124. 5 П. xxu, 263 f. § Od. уп, 75. 
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we must not press the contrast too far. Traces of this fuller 
sense, e.g. u£ya фроуєїу, are not uncommon in later Greek; and 
sometimes in Homer the intellectual side predominates or is 
all that need be represented in ordinary translation, as in the 
description of Agamemnon quoted above. More may be im- 
plied. Thus when Kalypso asks Hermes why he has come, 
о%бе ő ті opovécis,! Butcher and Lang translate, ‘Tell me all 
thy thought’, though what follows, тєАёсо 8€ pe 9uuós &voytv, 
shows that desire is involved. 

Again, оїба in Homer can often be rendered by ‘know’, its 
usual meaning in later Greek, as if it were purely intellectual 
and involved no more than cognition, e.g. of8’ ёрєтђу olds 
coi, ‘I know what thy valour is’;* but it sometimes clearly 
involves a great deal more, e.g. Aéov 5° às &ypia olBev...ds 
*AxiAeus EAcov џёу ётгоЛесєу;3 Saidas pépe xeBv& 1б\л« Evpu- 
клею; * "Arpetens кої ёуо, pia el6óreg GAANAOIoIW;S то Amia 
olSe тгої5& тє тфу piAéer.® It will not do just to say with Leaf? 
that elSévo1 in Homer ‘is regularly used to express disposition 
of character’, or to explain with Ebeling:? ‘Homer thinks 
that men act rightly or otherwise according as they under- 
stand rightly or otherwise whether anything is becoming or 
not, although we know that in many cases they do not so act’. 
This does not fit the construction, the various adjectives which 
follow ; and thatmenin general of Homer’s time and raceshould 
imagine mere knowledge to be adequate tovirtue, if it was not, 
is unlikely. Literal translation is impossible. Myers, Butcher 
and Lang render: ‘he is cruelly minded as a lion...even thus 
Achilles hath cast out pity’, ‘trusty Eurykleia bare for him 
torches’, ‘the son of Atreus and I as loving friends’, ‘he is 
loyal to thee and loves thy son’. Preconceptions born of later 
Greek usage, and our own thought, must be abandoned. To 
a verb which later was reserved for the expression of cogni- 
tion, intellectual awareness,? we are compelled to give a richer 


1 Od. v, 89. з П. xm, 275. 3 Il. xxiv, 41 ff. 
* Od. 1, 428 f. 5 Od. m, 277. $ Od. xm, 405. 
7 On Й. v, 326. 8 Lexicon Homericum, p. 354 (B. Giseke). 


9 In xápiv oi8a, however, feeling probably continued to be implied. 
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meaning, a relation to feeling, emotion, and even to conation. 
А condition or rather attitude of the whole mind' is implied. 
оїбе is a perfect tense, seeming here with its accusatives to 
mean something like ‘I have felt (and now possess) a certain 
attitude or feelings', savage, trusty, friendly, or kindly, in 
general, or towards somebody in particular, as the case may 
be. What is the explanation? There is a clue in the aorist of 
the same verb єЇбоу, оу к.т.А., which may be used of per- 
ceiving, seeing, e.g. 

борғото; 5° &p' tvdpto y£Acs џокёрғсот Өєоїсту, 

as {Sov “Нфотстоу Sià Бората Trormvvovra.* 
But often? this clearly carries in itself emotional and active 
force, which once at least is defined by an accusative neuter 
plural adjective just as was ola: 

Seve 5° тёре {50у “Hpny Trpós џ0доу Eertrev, 


where we must be content with something like ‘looking terrible 
things beneath his brow'.* Seeing merges into ‘looking’. And 
thus the attainment not of mere perception, knowledge, but 
also of stable feeling, sentiment, of such an attitude active and 
emotional, is implied by the use of olSa, the perfect, in the 
passages quoted and in greater or lesser degree elsewhere ac- 
cording to the nature of the accusative which follows: Avypá, 
aicipa, бдєрістіа, oU Tiva дешст“, уёреслу, píAa phõea к.т.А. 

We can explain this by the primal unity of mind in which 
perception or cognition is associated with or immediately 
followed by an emotion and a tendency to action varying in 
degree and kind according to the nature of the object, a unity 

1 Superficially it might seem possible that the verb should convey no 
more than cognition and its objects be emotions or sentiments; but the 
objects are not so defined. 

* Il. 1, 599 f. 

з E.g. 50у ёс maida owni (Л. vi, 404), Tov 5° &p' отӧбре [Sev (Л. 1, 
148) etc. Cf. invidere. 

4 Il. xv, 13. With бёркороп and BA£rro the neut. plur. acc. is common 
later, e.g. ‘Shield of Herakles’, 236 (cf. Latin torva tuens, etc.). The use with 
the neuter singular is fundamentally the same. In terms of grammar, the 
accusative is, of course, internal. Continuing the usage, Pindar has not 
only фбоуерё BAérrov, ‘casting glances of envy’ (Vem. гу, 39), but also 
бёрфут' @Ак&у, ‘with valour in his eyes’ (Ol. 1x, 111). Vivid imagination is 
often expressed in Homer by dccopai, e.g. Kakà 5' Soceto 9uyós, Od. x, 374. 
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whose survival in our own processes is stressed by the ‘ideo- 
motor’ theory of modern psychology which asserts that ‘every 
“idea” is not only a state or act of knowing but also a tendency 
to movement’. Ordinary speech, e.g. ‘to see her is to love 
her’, ‘I shuddered at the thought’, etc., bears witness to the 
same. We discriminate between the sight or thought and the 
feeling, and we note the latter as subsequent, but must not 
forget that the former may persist and also that the emotion 
may precede the idea, may be vaguely felt before taking definite 
shape in consciousness and being 'intellectualised'. А man 
meets another or is brought into less direct relations with him, 
e.g. by being told about him. According to what he learns, so 
he feels towards him, and his emotion takes on intellectual 
definition and is realised in idea. This process, at least as much 
the rest as the first perceiving, lies behind то fjrria olde, etc. 
Where there is no dative defining the scope (e.g. &ypia olde) 
we may explain by a similar reaction to things or people at 
large and by the formulation of general emotional and conative 
tendencies. The perfect tense (olba, elSas) means that the 
process has already been achieved and is thenceforward 
effective. Working out the ‘ideo-motor’ theory, Stout writes :3 
‘All the various systems of ideas which grow up in the process 
of ideal construction of the world and of the Self have their 
conative aspect. Each system of ideas is a general tendency 
to feel and act in certain ways under certain circumstances. 
It is convenient to have a general name for ideal systems con- 
sidered from this point of view’. He names them ‘sentiments’. 
It is such that piña elSdtes KAAAOIOW, кєбу& [Svia, etc., imply. 

Complementary to the subject with its activity, the object, 
the ‘idea’, has quality and may be characterised according 
to its emotion and the action to which it tends: &ypia, piña, 
кєбу& k.T.A. In the passive we may compare TQ 8’ &otraotév 
éeioacto Koiunefjvar.* The bearing upon conation appears in 


* MacDougall, Ап Outline of Psychology, p. 290. 

> Burns, Bonnie Lesley. Cf. cos ©’ T6ev, ods шу Époos truKivds ppévas &gge- 
x&Auyev (Il. xiv, 294), &Aealpeokov.. .sloopócovres (Л. xxiv, 23), ї510у, 
as £vórica (Od. xx, 204), Theoc. п, 82, etc. 

3 Manual of Psychology3, pp. 700 f. * Od. vn, 343. Cf. v, 398, etc. 
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Priam’s question! to Hecuba, when he has told her that Zeus 
has sent bidding him go to Achilles: 
TÍ тої фресіу efSeran elvan ; 
alvás у&р р’ ajrróv ye pévos kal Gunds буоує 
кєїс' lévot. 

Where cognition and thought are so bound up with feeling 
and tendency to act, the relation of moral character, of virtue 
to knowledge, is closer than where cognition is more ‘pure’. 
How emotional and prone to physical expression of their 
emotions Homer's heroes were we have seen.” Greeks like 
Aristotle and we to-day have apparently attained to greater 
‘detachment’, power of thinking in cold blood without bodily 
movement, as we have to a sharper discrimination and defini- 
tion of the aspects and phases of the mind's activity. It is with 
the consciousness, the knowing self, the spectator aware of 
what happens within and without (emotions, sensations, etc.), 
that a man would tend more particularly to identify himself. 
As this spectator became more ‘detached’, the purely in- 
tellectual, the cognitive bearing of such words as оїба would 
naturally prevail. 

Whether or not Socrates, in his doctrine that virtue is 
knowledge, was at all consciously influenced by the superficial 
meaning ofthese phrases in the Bible of his race, itis interesting 
to note, despite the differentiations of thought and language 
which intervene, the reappearance of what is essentially the 
same truth. The doctrine of ‘vision’ presented by Plato? 
implies more than mere cognition, and for him what the soul 
has ‘seen’ is all important for its condition, so that he might 
have accepted кєбу& luia, Auypa Iva, &y pia oloev, &rarhMa 
ЕЇб0 к.т.А. as just explanations, if not descriptions, of moral 
character. ; 

The same peculiarity emerges also in the verbs of ‘learning’, 
‘forgetting’, and ‘remembering’, which otherwise might 
appear to be concerned only with cognition, the acquiring, 
losing, or recovering of knowledge. 8afjvoi, ‘to learn’, means 
‘to take into the mind’, but, as we might now expect, ‘into 

1 Jl, xxiv, 197 ff. + Р. з. 
3 See e.g. Rep. 401 f., 411, 500; Phaedr. 246, 255. 
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the mind as a whole’, including in its action feeling and 
conation, AavOdéveoGa1, ‘to let escape’ thence, pipvioKeo8ar 
and pvao@a, ‘to recall’ thither or ‘to turn one’s mind to’ 
(something). Thus by the side of Safjvat ёрӧу vóov,* руђсасдє 
ёкастоѕ тоібоу HS’ &Aóy cv? and о0бё ot6tv ЛАббоуто,3 we 
find Se5anxdtes Аку + (for dAKt cf. пАђсӨєу 5° apa of pére’ 
évrós Акс kal oðéveos),5 cÙ elbóra: Goupibos GAxiis,® руйсосдє 
5è BoupiBos @Акї$,7 А@@оуто 5ё €oUpibos @Акї$° and рућсоуто 
SÈ XAPUNS,9 руооут’ óAooio qófo10,'* Ahoecðat XóAoU,!! &тгєкЛАє- 
А&ӨєсӨє бё OduPeus,” etc., in which the meaning is not merely 
that the emotion or activity is perceived or lost as an object 
of thought, but that it is recovered in itself, felt and perhaps 
visibly expressed, or (Aá8ovro etc.) that the consciousness 
thereof, the emotion and the tendency toaction, cease together. 
With these findings about Homer, itis interesting to compare 
Lévy-Bruhl’s*3 analysis of ‘primitive’ thought: 


On entend par ‘représentation’ un fait de connaissance en tant 
que l'esprit a simplement l'image ou l'idée d'un objet....La 
représentation est, par excellence, un phénoméne intellectuel ou 
cognitif. Ce n'est pas ainsi qu'il faut entendre les représentations 
collectives des primitifs. Leur activité mentale est trop peu 
différenciée pour qu'il soit possible d'y considérer à part les idées 
ou les images des objets, indépendamment des sentiments, des 
émotions, des passions, qui évoquent ces idées et ces images, ou 
qui sont évoqués par elles. Précisément parce que notre activité 
mentale est plus différenciée et aussi parce que l'analyse de ses 
fonctions nous est familiére, il nous est trés difficile de réaliser, 
par un effort d'imagination, des états plus complexes, ой les 
éléments émotionels et moteurs sont des parties intégrantes des 
représentations. Il nous semble que ces états ne sont pas vraiment 
des représentations. Et en effet, pour conserver ce terme, il faut 
en modifier le sens. Il faut entendre par cette forme de l'activité 
mentale chez les primitifs, non pas un phénoméne intellectuel ou 
cognitif pur, ou presque pur, mais un phénoméne plus complexe, 
oü ce qui pour nous est proprement «représentation» se trouve 


* Od. ту, 493. а Il, xv, 662 f. 

3 IL ту, 127. * Od. n, 61. 

5 Il. хуп, 212. Cf. 499. 6 JI. xv, 527 f., x1, 710. 
7 П. v1, 112, etc. 8 Jl. xv, 322, etc. 

9 Il. ту, 222, etc. 10 [[. хі, 71, XVI, 771. 

" Od. x1, 554. п 04. xxiv, 394. 


13 Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures, pp. 28 f. 
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encore confondu avec d'autres éléments de charactére émotionel 
ou moteur, coloré, pénétré par eux et impliquant par conséquent 
une autre attitude à l'égard des objets représentés. 


Thereis, perhaps, no such thing as ‘un phénoméne intellectuel 
ou cognitif pur’ for us either. Itis rather a difference of degree 
in the ‘impurity’. Most of us are, perhaps, inwardly calmer 
and outwardly more restrained than ‘les primitifs’, and we 
have learned to differentiate conceptually, to analyse a com- 
plex state of mind into abstract elements with separate names 
which create the illusion of separate existence. We lack terms 
like opoveiv for the complex unity which is the reality. 

On the emotionalism of Homer's race and the difference in 
its categories of thought there is another curious sidelight in 
his language. тёрттєсӨоп, which in later Greek means ‘to be 
pleased, delighted’, he applies also to experiences which later 
Greeks! and we should not deem delightful, viz. weeping and 
lamentation. Thus Penelope complains 


aÙTàp poi kal Trév0os &нётртүтоу тёре боїроу, 
fuara uiv yap тёрттон” ёбироџёут, yoóooa...* 


and Odysseus rushes to embrace his mother 


бере каї elv "AtSao ФЇАоѕ mepi Хєїрє ВаАёуте 
Ф&ифотёроә круєроїо тєтарторџесдс yóoio.3 


Apparently тёртес®ол is used when any inclination, even if 
it be only an inclination to give bodily expression to grief, is 
realised. The stages appear to be ipepos or Epos, desire, to which 
the stimulus may be sorrow (e.g. Menelaos, by reminding 
Telemachos of his father lost, 1G... úp” fuspov &pos ydoto) ;4 
its satisfaction,’ тёртесдсл ог ёЁ &pov elvan, literally ‘to put the 
desire from one’, to work it off; and xópos, ‘satiety’, after it 


* See however Plato, Philebus, 47 £ff., of which Professor Cornford 
reminds me. 3 Od. xix, 512 f. 3 Od. х1, 211 f. 

* The desire might be repressed, unsatisfied, or deferred till a more 
fitting occasion. There was “а time to weep and a time to laugh'. When 
Menelaos and Helen and their guests Telemachos and Peisistratos are 
settling down for ‘a good cry? together, Nestor’s son, worthy of his 
father, interrupts: ‘I personally do not enjoy wailing during dinner 
(véprrou' S8upopevos ретабёртпоѕ). There will be the morning...’ (Od. 
Iv, 199 f.). The host agrees to continue the subject then and bids them 
take to eating once more instead. Contrast Il. xxiv, 507, 514. 

3 This appears to be the root meaning of the word. 
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has been worked off (e.g. Odysseus confesses to have reacted 
violently when bidden visit Hades and continues avt&p ётгеі 
KAaícov тє kuMvõópevós T’ ExoptoOnv).! This lack of differentia- 
tion appears to mean that men then lived more for the moment 
or at least shaped their language from the standpoint of the 
moment and itssatisfaction. Later ages have not only deprived 
themselves of the pleasure of unrestrained weeping and the 
free bodily expression of other feelings, but also, taking a 
longer view, have restricted such terms virtually to those 
instincts and satisfactions which, when viewed from the outside 
or in cold blood, seem desirable. 

In that earlier stage seems also to lie the explanation of the 
much disputed word x&pun, the spirit of battle, which is most 
naturally connected with yalpw, xépuo, xopuovrj and inter- 
preted to mean in origin something like ‘joy’. Absence of 
these considerations has led scholars to look elsewhere, e.g. 
Leaf? prefers а root ghar meaning ‘prick, tear’ (which does 
not fit Л. хш, 82, 104, etc.), objecting that Homer does not 
like war and calls it hard names; but neither does he like 
sorrow, and weeping itself he calls otvyepdés. Within themselves 
war and sorrow both have their desires and their satisfactions. 
Boisacq (s.v.) connects both yaipw and xápun with a con- 
jectural Indoeuropean gher(e) expressing desire of various 
kinds including anger. xépun will be the ‘battle-lust’ or 
‘joy’3 that comes with free play of the warrior's energies, 
when like the war-horse he 'smelleth the battle afar off’. Then 
‘warring becomes sweeter than returning home'* and battle 
—to sweep over the field with instincts and energies free—is 
‘joy’ indeed, the supreme realisation of the pride of power. 
In the world of warriors which the Ziad shows, it would deserve 
to be so named, even as џёраа, which continues to mean 
‘desire’ in general, is used5 alone without definition to express 


* Od. x, 499. * On Il. tv, 222. 

3 Professor Cornford reminds me that in the German word Lust desire 
and delight are still combined. They were so combined in Anglo-Sax. lust. 

4 П.п, 453 f., XI, 13 f. 

5 П. vit, 261, vim, 327, etc. рёрас itself may be significant as suggesting 
an original equivalence or unity of desire and quick movement; for it 
may mean either. By the side of ueu&aci ктїнст« Shocacba (Od. xx, 
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the warrior's ‘desire’ par excellence, the lust for battle or its 
expression in activity. For those warriors battle also meant 
shouting, &UTH, and &üTf like x&pun becomes a name for 
battle with its original sense receding into the background, 
so that the poet can say that the wounded chieftains come out 
óyelovTes т Kal troAgpoio? or peia Sé K &киїүтє$ кєкитбто$ 
&v6pas &ür/ðoaev троті &cru.? Of many? descriptions 
of the battle-lust one must suffice. Telamonian Aias echoes 
his namesake thus: ‘“‘ Even so too my hands invincible quiver 
with eagerness about the spearshaft, and energy is roused 
within nie, and both my feet beneath me urge me forward, and 
I burn even in single fight to meet Hector, Priam's son, who 
lusts (sc. for battle) ceaselessly (&porov peyadti)”. So they 
spake, one to another, rejoicing in the joy (or “lust’’) of battle 
(х&рит) yn96cuvor) which the god set in their hearts’.4 The 
poet here, as in oS’ 2m x&pun,5 ‘and there is no joy of battle 
in them’, shows what is his own interpretation; and it is not 
only more pointed and Homeric but even necessary to give 
a sense of such subjective feeling in passages like the de- 
scription of the Achaeans fleeing before Hector and Aineias 
ovAov кек\ђуоутес їсоу, АтӨоуто SÈ х@рит....ттоАёноу 5° oU 
ylyver’ ipo). Here too desire and enjoyment pass away and 
there is kópos, satiety. ‘Soon comes satiety of battle to men, 
when Zeus inclines his scale? But if he will, they may enjoy 
it long and ‘know not satiety of battle’ (ud&yns óxópnro: 
taoiv).® There is, we may note, a striking parallel in Sanscrit: 
rana has a basic meaning * јоу, delight’ but in many contexts 
means * battle’. 
215 Ё), usu&aciv åkovépev (Od. хуп, 520) and even рєрќооту adt péverv 
(Л. x, 208 f.) we find тў uéporrov; (Jl. уш, 413), Їтттго1 уёр нє maphigav 
трӧссо рерамїот (Jj. хі, 615) and 100 pepadte раҳоџеда (Jl. xxm, 
243). СЕ 100 ppdveov (p. 14 above). 

1 П. xav, 37. * П. xvi, 44 f. 

3 JI. m, 133, Хїп, 286, etc. 

4 Ji. xm, 77 ff. Cf. Aeschylus, Septem, 377 f., 392 f. (Murray). 


5 Il. хш, 104. 6 П. хуп, 759 ff. 
7 Ц. хіх, 221 ff. 8 Д. xm, 621-39. Cf. хп, 335, etc. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Organs of Consciousness 


The general internal anatomy of men and beasts must have 
been familiar to all through battle and sacrifice or the 
domestic killing and dressing of animals; but the true func- 
tions of theseveral organs, with the exception ofthe alimentary 
canal and its obvious accessories, were not known. Let us 
look for the seat of consciousness. Where is it in the body? 
A man is said to think his thoughts and feel emotions and 
impulses in his heart (кўр or кробіт) but more usually in the 
ppéves, sometimes called тгротгібєс̧, and in the 6upds. What 
are these? In thelatter halfofthe fifth century the Hippocratic 
school! gave the name péves to the midriff or diaphragm and 
Plato in the Timaeus? did so too. Later writers, ancient and 
modern, have therefore assumed that this must have been 
the meaning for Homer also, while the 8upós, apparently 
something ‘vaporous’? (cf. Өоџшёо, etc.) which the фрёує are 
said to contain,‘ is interpreted as the ‘blood-soul’. But no 
part of the body has less obvious claims to be the seat of the 
‘blood-soul’, if such is in point, or indeed of the intelligence, 
than the midriff or diaphragm, the pink muscular sheet 
dividing the organs of the thorax from those of the abdomen. 
Nor has that sheet any claim to be considered as a plurality,5 
ppéves, or, as the latter аге, to be described as péAaivat (or 
&ygiuéAotvott);Ó ‘black’, ‘blackish’, or whatever that means. 
In defence reference can only be made to the ‘midmost dark- 
ness of the body’ or to the colour of other parts or entrails 

1 E.g. тері &px. іптр. 1, 54 (Kühn). 2 70A. 

3 See e.g. Buchholz, Homerische Realien, m, pp. 73-101; Rohde, Psyche, 
English translation, pp. 30 f. ; Bickel, Homerische Seelenglaube, 1926, and the 
various commentaries on Homer. 

4 See e.g. Il. vim, 202, IX, 458. 

5 It is recognised (e.g. by Buchholz, loc. cit.) that the rarer singular 


Фр1\у is used for metrical purposes. 
6 П. 1, тоз, хуп, 83, 499, 573; Od. Iv, 661. 
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near.' ‘His midriff black (with anger) was full of fury on both 
sides (aboveand below) ' isLeaf'sinterpretation of one passage,” 
following Autenrieth. How a dome-shaped muscular sheet 
can be ‘filled (тнтгАсуто) on both sides’ thus is not explained. 
Nor is the similar difficulty met that Homer repeatedly speaks 
of 6uuós, etc. as moving in, being in or being placed in, 
not beneath, the gpéves. These points need not be pressed. 
Let us remember what Aristarchus observed, what appears to 
have been forgotten, that a large proportion of the commonest 
words had changed their meaning in the interval between 
Homer and the Attic age We may then with an open mind 
examine the Homeric instances and, for further guidance, 
turn not to science, relatively late and original in its termino- 
logy, but to the earliest literature where, if anywhere, the 
tradition of languageand thought might be expected tosurvive. 

To the reader thus emancipated from respect for the 
traditional meaning ‘diaphragm’, it may at once occur, as it 
did to the writer and, independently, to Justesen,* that the 
‘blackish’ organs (plural) containing something vaporous 
(0uuós) might be nothing else than the lungs5 containing the 
breath. Let us examine all the evidence. 


* Kóppens pointed to the gall, Helbig to the ‘adjacent muscles’, 
Buchholz also to the ‘entrails’. > Il. 1, 103 f. 

3 See e.g. Lehrs, De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis, Diss. II, De Aristarchea 
vocabulorum Homericorum interpretatione, pp. 35 ff., and Monro, 
Odyssey XIII-XXIV, Appendix, p. 450. 

4 Since this work was done, P. T. Justesen has in Les principes psycho- 
logiques d' Homère, Copenhagen, 1928, published the'suggestion that the 
gpéves меге the lungs and @upds breath, but he misses the relation of 
breath and blood (see pp. 46ff. inf.) and, instead of many of the arguments 
below, has others which have not been accepted. Writing since, J. Bóhme 
(in Die Seele u. das Ich im homerischen Epos, Leipzig, 1929, pp. 3 Ё), 
F. Rüsche (in Blut Leben и. Seele, Paderborn, 1930, pp. 27, 33, etc.), and 
V. Larock (in ‘Les premiéres conceptions psychologiques des Grecs’, 
Revue Belge de Philol. et Hist. тх, 1930, pp. 385 f.) all maintain the old view 
that фрёує$ meant diaphragm, while O. Körner (in Die Sinnesempfindungen 
in Ilias u. Odysee, 1932, p. 42; cf. Die árztlichen Kenntnisse in Ilias u. Odyssee, 
pp. 26 f.) maintains that it means the pericardium. 

5 'The pleurae also are probably included incidentally, perhaps even 
the diaphragm. This last and the pericardium would scarcely be differen- 
tiated by name from the organs they bound. It occurred to me that the 
diaphragm and pericardium together might constitute the ppéves above 
the liver and around the heart, but a mere envelope and partition could 
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Aeschylus? speaks more specifically of the реЛауҳітоу 
Фрӣу, *black- (or dark-)tunicked', so apt to the lung with its 
dark exterior? ‘The adult lung is bluish grey, more or less 
mottled with black.3 The ‘black’ need not be stressed. 
Homer applies џёЛос not only to the dark blue кусусѕ and to 
grapes but to blood and also apparently to swart ruddiness 
of complexion.* For Pindar5 and Theognis® it is the colour 
ofthe heart. It does not suit the diaphragm. Similarly, if the 
фрёуєс were the lungs, naturally thus coloured, we can under- 
stand why evil фрёує are described as Aeuxai by Pindar:? 
теудоџат yé&p viv TeAlav бдєшу Aeuxars т10дђссута opaocív... 
&mocvA&oco: Biais, to which existing explanationsare merely : 
‘white, i.e. envious. Others compare AeuyoMéos Avypós' 
(Gildersleeve); and: ‘“іп obedience to mad thoughts"— 
clearly connected with Avooa, Att. AUTTa for Акуа. This 
Pindaric use is all that is wanted to confirm this explanation 
of Avoca. Hesychius gives Aeuxó тратгібооу` Kakdév ppevõv’ 
(Fennell). The contrast, as we may now see it to be, to the 
colour of the healthy lung, organ of mind, will be simply 
analogous to that of our own ancient phrase ‘white-livered’, 
describing an unhealthy condition of the seat of passion. The 
quality and condition of a man's ppéves determine or are the 
quality and condition of his тіпа. These phrases are further 
discussed below.? 
scarcely have impressed men sufficiently to receive all the significance 
which they attached to the ppéves and that meaning does not so well fit 
the various instances and the evidence for 8uuds, etc., below. The filling 
of the optves with uévos (Leaf's ‘fury’) perhaps suggests recognition of 
the flow of blood to the lungs in crises (see MacDougall, Ал Outline of 
Psychology, p. 322). 1 Persae, 115. 

* Possibly even alluding to the pleura in which each lung is clothed and 
which medical writers appear actually to have called ytrów (e.g. Galen, 


de Plac. vm, 715). 3 Piersol, Human Anatomy, 1907, p. 1846. 
4 See e.g. Л. x1, 24, хуш, 562, Iv, 149; Od. XVI, 175. 
5 Fr. 123. § Line 1199. 7 Pyth. ту, 109 f. 


* Thus unlike Pelias tò mpiv uiv &vaívero Epyov deikés/Sia KAuTat- 
uvrjoTpn* ресі yàp kéxpn' &yaijoi, Od. m, 265; cf. &АА& патђр obuós 
фрєсі uaívero: ойк &yabñoi, Л. уш, збо. For what appears to be a 
misunderstanding of uéAaiva фрӯу (possibly on the basis of the later 
meaning ‘diaphragm’ but cf. our ‘ black-hearted"), see Scol. Anon. No. 32, 
Anth. Lyr. Gr. Vol. п, ed. Diehl; cf. «eAewwógpow, Aesch. Eum. 459. 

9 Pp. 46-8. 
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Where are the ppéves? There is one passage! which at first 
sight seems to support the accepted view based on the Hippo- 
cratic attribution and may have suggested thelatter. Odysseus 
is tempted to slay the Cyclops outright with his sword, 
oUTáyevat Trpós ofj9os 501 ppéves ўтар Éxouci, to stab him 
in the chest ‘where the gpéves hold (or “enclose’’) the liver’. 
The diaphragm rises, as it were a thin dome, within what may 
roughly be called the cylinder of the thorax. Immediately 
beneath the dome and almost filling it is the liver; fitting 
neatly around the dome between it and the walls of the thorax, 
especially at the back and sides, are the lungs. With the mem- 
brane of the diaphragm intervening, they too ‘hold the liver’. 
In their favour is the plural number and their size. They are 
conspicuous organs, and the relationship is so close that an 
abscess on the liver sometimes breaks through into the right 
lung and is discharged by coughing. In the Шаа, in a couplet 
three times used, the apparently synonymous тротібєѕ, also 
plural, appear: BáAe...fyrop Ото mpanriSov, ‘smote him in 
the liver beneath the tpatri&es’, for which the same considera- 
tions hold. There is less possibility of doubt elsewhere. 
Patroklos hurls his spear at Sarpedon and фол &v0' &pa тє 
фрёуєс Epyatan ёро’ &Sivov кӯр, ‘smote him where the ppéves 
shut in the dense heart’. &иф! means ‘around’ or ‘at the 
sides of’. The heart rests on the top of the dome so that the 
diaphragm is out of the question, whereas the lungs are shaped 
to fit neatly around the heart and do shut it in. 

A few lines later Patroklos plants his foot on Sarpedon’s 
chest and ‘pulled the spear out of his flesh and the 9péves 
came out after it',* which might indeed happen if gpéves 

1 Od. їх, 301. 2 П. x1, 578, ХШ, 412, ХУП, 349. 

3 Il. xvi, 481. Of the adjective &бтубу Leaf, in his commentary on 
Il. п, 87, writes: ‘According to the explanation of the ancients adopted 
by Buttman, the primary sense is dense, but this gives a much less satis- 
factory chain of significations. It is then particularly hard to explain 
the application of the word to the heart’. But with ppéves meaning the 
light porous lungs there would be admirable point here in the contrast. 
Leaf wishes to trace all to an original meaning of ‘quick, restless motion’, 


but density, frequency in space or time (cf. trukvés or creber), is adequate. 
* П. xvi, 503. 
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means ‘lungs’, but scarcely! if it means the diaphragm, taut 
muscle firmly attached all round. When Achilles from above 
plunges his sword into the chest of Tros so that the liver and 
blood come out,? there is no mention of the so important 
фрёуєс, which, if pierced, would surely have been mentioned; 
yet the diaphragm must have been pierced. When, on the 
other hand, Aias with a stone strikes Hector on the chest 
(стї@о$) ‘above the rim ofhisshield near his neck? 3 and Hector 
vomits blood and is seized with ‘sore gasping’,* it is his ppéves 
which are distressed with pains (65vvat),5 as the hand is when 
pierced by an arrow’ or the flesh of the foot when an arrow is 
plucked thence." Most decisive of all, perhaps, is the word 
vet&ppevov, which it is recognised should mean ‘the part 
behind the ppéves’, a strange name to use at all for a large area 
if the ppéves meant merely the membrane dividing the thorax 
from the abdomen. In fact, for Homer uerágpevov means the 
upper part of the back, so that scholars have been puzzled: 
qua ratione eam induerit significationem, adhuc non satis ex- 
plicatum est. Blows fall upon the uer&opevov and shoulders 
together,’ and four times’ its position is actually defined as 
‘between the shoulders’, ретафрёуф èv Sdpu rrfj&ev Ouov 
usconyvs, ‘thrust his spear into the part behind the ppéves 
between the shoulders’. Recognition of the ppéves as the lungs 
removes the difficulty. Later, just as for Homer ‘the ppéves 
shut in the heart’, Aeschylus, whose usdayy{itev pprv so 
well fits the lung, speaks of the heart (kapoía) as ‘within the 
Qpéves?!! and as ‘kicking the фрӯуір Ѓеаг’,! and as ‘whirling in 
eddies against the ppéves’ :13 ттр®$ ppeciv...Sivats kuxAoUpevov 


1 This has been recognised and the passage said to refer to ‘all the 
intestines near the midriff’, Buchholz, op. cit. p. 75. 

2 Il. xx, 470. 3 П. xiv, 412. 

4 Il. xiv, 437, XV, 10. 5 Il. xv, боё. 

$ Il. XVI, 510-24, xv, 394, etc. 

7 Il. X1, 398. Cf. v, 354, xv, 394. For ppéves= lungs as seat of ‘mental’ 
pain, grief, see below, pp. 37 f. 

* Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, s.v. ueváopevov (Mutzbauer). 

9 П. п, 265, XVI, 791; Od. уш, 528. Cf. Л. xxm, 380. 

1° JI, v, 40 f., virt, 258 f., хі, 447 f., хм, 806 f. 

п Choeph. 8321. 7 Р.ү, 881. з Ag. 996 f. 
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kéap, an assimilation perhaps of the heart to a spinning top. 
The current rendering of ppéves in these passages as ‘midriff? 
is palpably absurd, as the latter is below the heart. We cannot 
fail to be reminded of Plato's view that the lungs (rrAeuuov) 
were ‘set around the heart like a cushion’ (u&Aaryya v.l. &Aua) 
to receive its ‘leaping’ (Trij5noi5) in fear.! 

Homer also describes? the ppéves as Truxivai (a word used 
of things close together or of close texture, e.g. a thicket,3 the 
twigs and branches of a tree‘ or the stones of a wall5), which 
fits admirably the multitude of branching passages and veins 
within each lung and the intricate tracery,® the polygonal 
lobules of the outside. It appears to be a word of praise, 
suggesting perhaps that the fineness and complexity of struc- 
ture of the lungs, as for us of the brain with its convolutions,’ 
were related to fineness and complexity of mind (cf. TuKkindts, 
TruKIve фресі urj5e' Exouca, etc.*); for moving about in the 
passages of the lungs and conditioned by them was the 9uuós, 
the vital principle that thinks and feels and prompts to action. 
Here also perhaps is the explanation of the epithet Adcios, 
‘bushy, shaggy’, which could be applied to a sheep, a tree or 
a thicket and which Homer applies to the heart, between 
which and the péves the consciousness seems to be shared, 
e.g. 'AxatoUs dpoe Mevorri&beo TlocrpokAfjos A&ciov кӯр, ‘the 

* Timaeus, 70 B ff. Cf. Aristotle, de Part. Anim. 669 a, 18 ff. The ancient 
Egyptian word ‘heart’ ib meant ‘dancer’. In р“ they seem to have 
referred to the lungs also as a seat of thought and feeling. 

з Il. xiv, 294. 2 3 Il. хуш, 320; Od. ут, 128. 

* Od. v, 471. 5 Il. xvi, 212. 

$ This perhaps contributes to the recurring image of Aeschylus (P.V. 
789, Choeph. 450, Eum. 275, Suppl. 179; cf. Pind. Ol. x, 2f., Soph. Fr. 597 
(Pearson) and Plato, Theaet. 191 C ff.), in an age familiar with writing: 
SEATO! 9pevGv or 8 Атоур&фо$ priv. This choice of name, if it carried 
with it any suggestion of A form (cf. the xupfets), suits the roughly tri- 
angular lungs as does the number, but does not suit the dome-shaped 
midriff. ‘In man each lung is pyramidal in form’ (Century Dictionary, s.v.). 
The epithet ZAAow applied by Empedocles (B 3, Diels) to the фрӯу has, 
when applied to fish, been interpreted ‘scaly’ (cf. Aerrís), and might thus 
refer to the lobules on the surface of the lung but possibly to the complete 
envelope or pleura (cf. p. 25 with note 2). 


7 In lower animals and idiots the convolutions are in fact much less 
marked. * Od. 1, 438, XIX, 353; П. xxiv, 282, xv, 461, etc. 
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bushy heart of Patroklos, son of Menoitios, roused the 
Achaeans’.? Elsewhere Homer appears to confine the word 
кӯр to the internal organ, which makes against the current 
interpretation of ‘hairy chest’. Plato? interpreted A&ciov кўр 
as a description of the internal organ indicating a quality of 
mind; and the scholiast’s interpretation is ouver!) yuxń, that 
of Eustathius rruivi) yux. If we look at the heart itself with 
the tracery of branching veins and arteries running over its 
surface and with the multitudinous branching veins and 
arteries growing immediately out of it, like bushes, many of 
them through the lungs, we understand the name at once. 
Through the lungs there stretch also the rami of what by an 
inevitable metaphor is still known to medicine as ‘ the bronchial 
tree’. Hence the old Latin name ramites. On either hand 
from the trachea or wind-pipe stretch the bronchi and from 
them grow the smaller tubes branching and bifurcating in a 
hundred directions. The origin of A&cici ppéves, expressive of 
intrigue and cunning as late as the Alexandrian period, will 
thus be explained, as it could not hitherto. For Aeschylus, 
as we have seen and shall see, ppéves appears still to mean 
‘lungs’. It is now perhaps possible to explain a passage in 
which he uses the synonym ттретгїбє$: ‘whatsoever is brought 
to pass by a nod of Zeus' head, it falls without tripping and 
not upon its back, for thick and bushy stretch the passages of 
his тротгібєс, not to be perceived by the eye’ (SauAol yap 
TrpacríBov B&ckiol te telvouci тт©ро:, karriBeiv &ppaotor).4 The 
word тт©ро1 is regularly used ofthe passages in the body, veins, 
ducts, etc.; but the commentators, familiar only with the 
equation of ppéves ог TrpattiSes to the ‘diaphragm’, are hard 
put to. Thus Tucker: ‘tpatriSes—not merely thoughts but 


! Il. xvi, 553 f. Cf. п, 851. 

^ Theaet. 194 Ef. The tradition that Lysander’s heart and that of 
Alexander's dog, when their bodies were opened, were found to be hairy 
(see Eustathius ad Il. 1, 189, pp. 78 f.) shows how the Homeric phrase was 
interpreted. Compare also Pliny, N.H. хі, 37, 184 f. 

3 Alex. Aetol. ap. Ath. 699 c. The lungs would fit even if we thought 
Agoia ppéves referred to a ‘hairy chest’, which has more to be said for 
it in iv бё ol Атор othðeooiv Aacioioi SidvSi1xa pepyripizev, Il. 1, 188£.; 
cf. Od. 1x, 433. ` 5 Suppl. 91 ff. 
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shrewd devices (of wrestling) which like chased animals run 
through the intricate paths of the dark mysterious mind of 
Zeus’. But trpatrides does not elsewhere or here mean 
‘thoughts’ or ‘devices’ but a physical organ, and perhaps by 
extension the mind of which it is the organ. The passages of the 
lungs give admirable point. The image of vegetation in the 
breast constantly recurs. Alcaeus’ speaks of Bpdpos, frenzy, 
‘growing’ or ‘springing up in the breast’ (ёу стђдғоо outer), 
as Simonides? of Ceos of hope ‘springing up in the breast 
(стђдесоту ѓифуєтот) of the young’ and Theognis? of ‘straight 
thought springing up in the breast’ (i@eia yvoun othêeoociv 
éutregun), while Pindar‘ says ‘By the grace of God a man 
blossoms (&v@et) with wise teatides’, and time and again? 
speaks of the ‘fruit’ (kaprrós) of the rrparrí8es, pprhv or ppéves, 
and Aeschylus himself speaks of ‘reaping the fruit (кортоўо- 
9o1) of the ppéves’® or more fully ‘reaping a deep furrow 
through the 9ptjv out of which sprout trusty counsels’ 
(BaGetav GAoKa Sik gpevds Kaptroupevos, &€ fs Ta KeSve 
PrAaotéver BouAeUpata).7 Such a conception of the фрёує and 
their growth of tubes, or of @upos within them, enables us 
better to understand Homer’s curious and hitherto suspected ® 
simile: ‘His ®upos was “melted” (or “warmed” i&v0n) as 
when (lit. “as if”, dos ei) dew about the ears of a growing crop 
when the fields are bristling (gpícoouotv); even so was the 
8uyós in your ppéves melted, Menelaos’.? Other instances of the 
image can more conveniently be discussed below.!? 

Certain people's ppéves are described as rreuk&Aipat.! As 
Liddell and Scott observed, ‘the ancients were at a loss as to 
the true sense’ of the word. They tried to relate it either to 
ттуку®$ in the sense of ‘intelligent’ or to Trixpds or Teven in the 


1 Fr. 97 (Bgk.). * Fr. 85 (Bgk.). 
3 Line 396. 4 Ol. x1, 10. Cf. Soph. Antig. 683. 
5 Ol. vu, 7 £.; Pyth. п, 73 f.; Nem. x, 12. $ Ag. 502. 


? Septem, 593 f. Cf. the quotation from Lysis in Iambl. de vit. Pythag. хуп. 

8 See e.g. Ameis-Hentze, commentary and ‘Anhang’ ad loc. Other 
points in the image are dealt with below, pp. 46 f. 

9 П. xxu, 597 Ё. "P. 54. See also p. 46, n. 6. 

™ Tl. vur, 366, xiv, 165, xv, 81, xx, 35. 
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sense of ‘piercing’, and modern scholars also have been un- 
certain and divided between these interpretations. The con- 
texts suggest that it describes a desirable condition of the 
Qpéves. Now Hesychius, who glosses rreuxoAM yn: 9epufj, Spaceia 
Kal pAeypaivovoa, of which the latter part (but possibly not 
the basic 9£pun, ‘warm’) is clearly wrong for Homer, has 
preserved for us two words that are more clearly akin than 
those that have been suggested but, perhaps because no 
connection with the diaphragm or the mind was obvious, 
have been ignored: meuxoAeiroi: &npaíverou, ў &vrl ToU 
зптеїтоа, "ApicTéag and TreukaMov: $npóv dyyeiov. For 
TeuKaAéw and our word treuKdAipos we might compare àgeAéo 
and &péňpos, etc. Aristeas, the sixth-century epic poet, may 
have used some part of the verb or it may be quoted from the 
Alexandrian grammarian. What is reasonably clear and more 
important is the meaning, dryness, more particularly the dry- 
ness of a vessel. &yyeiov can mean a vessel іп the body and is 
actually! used of the bronchial tubes in the lungs, i.e. ppéves. 
Is their dryness to the point? It is, and not only for physical 
but also for spiritual well-being; for the breath which dwells 
there is the 0upós, thinking, feeling, impelling to action. It is 
not disease, relatively rare and less immediate in its effects 
upon the mind, which provides the contrast. When do con- 
sciousness and intelligence normally recede? In sleep and in 
intoxication. Several passages suggest thatsleep was conceived 
as a liquid? or moist vapour, mist, coming to the фрёуєѕ. 
Uypds...6 Utrvos says a scholiast.3 It is peAippwv, ‘honey to 
the ppéves’, a regular epithet of wine, only twice used of 
anything else (food), and it is ‘poured’4 upon the eyelids and 
the ppéves. One of the four instances of treukdAipos is just this. 
Hera hopes to deceive Zeus, 1G Utrvov &rrfjpová тє Mapóv Tej 
Хет Èi BAepápoiciv 152 opecl rreuxoAMurci, ‘and to pour sleep 
gentle and, warm upon his eyelids and upon his dry (i.e. 
efficient) ppéves’.5 This thought will also explain the sese 


* Aristotle, de Gener. Anim. 787 b 3. 
* "There is, of course, also the agent, the god who brings it. 
3 On Il. xiv, 253. 4 E.g. Л. п, 19, xiv, 253. 5 П. xiv, 164f. 
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exsiccat somno Romana iuventus of Ennius,! the mitemque rigat per 
pectora somnum of Furius Antias? and later the somnus per 
membra quietem inriget of Lucretius, 3 the inriguo somno of Persius, 
Virgil's account of the god Somnus dripping sleep from his 
ramum Lethaeo rore madentem5 and the ?llos.. fessos.. .cornu per- 
fuderat omni Somnus of Statius. What of wine? Not only does 
a man ‘damage his фрёуєс with wine’? and have ‘his ppéves 
subdued with wine’? but also he ‘becomes heavy in his ppéves 
with wine’, and one accuses a man of being drunk by saying 
that ‘wine possesses (Éxet) his фрёує’!° and quite explicitly 
‘the wine came about the opéves of the Cyclops." Thus the 
Qpéves become at once moist (with sleep or wine) and ineffi- 
cient. The natural opposite to this moist condition will be the 
‘dry’ state of alertness and sobriety, which exactly fits our 
interpretation of reuk&Aiuos. Let us look ahead for a moment 
to Diogenes of Apollonia in the fifth century. His view that 
the soul, the conscious and intelligent element in man, con- 
sisted of ‘air’, is usually explained as a revival of Anaximenes’ 
doctrine, but both, as we shall $ее,!? are merely refinements 
upon the traditional belief. For Diogenes this air had ap- 
parently its chief seat in the chest, or region of the heart, 
‘whether in the lungs or, as the compiler of the Placita tells us, 
in the “arterial cavity” of the heart'.'? What is strikingly clear 
is that intelligence depends upon the dryness of this air, and is 
diminished—how? ‘Understanding (ppoveiv) is the work of 
pure and dry air. For moisture hinders intelligence (votv) ; 
wherefore in sleep and in drunkenness and in surfeit understanding 
is diminished. And that moisture takes away intelligence is 
indicated by the fact that other animals have inferior intelli- 

1 Апп. 469 (Vahlen). ? See Macrob. Sat. vi, 1, 44. 


3 ту, 907 f. Cf. Virgil, Aen. 1, 691 f., ш, 511. + v, 56. 
5 Aen. V, 854 f. So too Ovid, Met. x1, 605-7; Val. Flac. 1v, 15 ff. 


6 Theb. u, 143 ff. Cf. Apul. Met. vi, 21. 7 Od. xxi, 297. 
8 Od. тх, 454. ? Od. xix, 122. ю Od. хуш, 331, 391. 
п Od, ix, 362. ? P. 115,n. 7; pp. 251-2. 


3 See Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 260; also below, 
р. 117. The evidence is rather doubtful. The writer of the Hippocratic 
тєрї Érrraurjvou. (Kühn, 1, 490) also places the intelligence in the left 
ventricle. Cf. below p. 49, n. 1. 
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gence (&1&voiav). For they breathe in (&varveiv) the air from 
the earth and take moister nourishment.'* Before Diogenes 
of Apollonia, Heraclitus of Ephesus, with whose school 
Diogenes has no apparent connection, is reported? to have 
taught that men received the Adyos by breathing in (Sr 
&vamvofj)). We сап now perhaps, while remembering his 
emphasis upon 'fire', better understand his cryptic sayings 
about the damage to the soul (yuxn, apparently including 
intelligence and consciousness) by moisture, e.g. ‘the dry soul 
is wisest and best’, ойт yux cogor&rr кої &рістт.3 

We have seen that for Ennius awakening from sleep to 
normal consciousness was a ‘drying’ process and can now 
better understand the reproach of Caecilius: ‘Is he so forgetful? 
Is his memory so wet?'*^ Here should also be considered some 
other curious expressions. Sappho5 says ‘according to my 
otaAayyds’ (i.e. ‘my drop’) and apparently wishes that her 
реЛеббуол, *cares',$ might carry it away. The Etymologicum 
Magnum? tells us that ‘the Aeolians call pain (ó8Uvm) 
cToA«yguós'. Aeschylus says: ‘Before the heart in sleep 
there drips (crége!) pain woe-recalling (uvnormüuov 1róvos) 
and wisdom (owgpovelv) comes to the unwilling'.? The ex- 
planation of these passages appears to lie in a strange 
thought which explains a great many other expressions, the 
thought that in grief or yearning the relevant parts of the body 
‘melt’ (тўкєсдол) and as they ‘diminish’ (pO{veiv, фӨзушӨкту) 
there issues liquid. This thought must have been inspired in 
part by the tears and wasting of grief? The heart and lungs, 
as the parts chiefly concerned in emotion, were supposed to 


1 A 19; Diels, Fragm. d. Vors.4 

* A 16 (60, то) Diels, but see also below, p. 76, n. 9. For thought as 
words, breath, see also рр. 13f., 56, 67 ff., 169 ff. 

3 B 118, Diels’ textual note, taking €npt as gloss on ойт which, the 
present argument apart, seems the simplest solution. Cf. also B 36, 77 
and 117. | 

4 Fr. 30 (Ribbeck): Itane Antipho invenitur profluia fide? . . . Itane est madida 
memoria? Profluia fide is rather against the reference of madida merely to 


drunkenness. 5 Fr. 14 (Diehl). The reading is not certain. 
$ See pp. 67, n. 4; 85f.; 405, n. 3. 
‚7 S.v. реЛеббуол. 5 Ag. 179 ff. Cf. Septem, 918 ff. 


9 Cf. буастоћозо in Anacr. Fr. 43 (Bgk.). 
оо 3 
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*melt'. We can thus understand why Archilochus speaks of 
the lungs as ‘watery’ with pain (ó80voi)! and Ovid of his woes 
in exile: sic mea perpetuis liquefiunt pectora curis.^ 

In this way, too, the ppéves are the reverse of TeukdAipal, are 
at once in an undesirable state and wet. In Aias' famous lines 
about Time that changes all, Sophocles? says: ‘There is 
nothing (i.e. no change) beyond hope; the awful oath and the 
ppéves that are exceeding dry (TrepickeAels, сЁ. oKéAAw) become 
his prey (&Aioxerat)'. They are very ‘dry’, unemotional, very 
far removed from melting or yielding, yet even they yield in 
time. 

The current explanation of lymphatus and lymphaticus is that 
persons who saw a nymph or water-sprite went mad. Hydro- 
phobia is quoted and /ymphatus is supposed to refer primarily 
to mad fear, panic. But if we examine the earliest evidence 
we find that hydrophobic symptoms or fear are not implied, 
but the reference is to people in a state of wild excitement like 
that of the followers of the wine-god (cf. Horace about to 
drink: non ego sanius|bacchabor Edonis: recepto |dulce mihi furere 
est amico).4 Thus Pacuvius, apparently of someone distraught 
with grief (or anxiety), says ‘moved in animus ( flexanima) as if 
lymphata or stirred by the rites of Bacchus (Bacchi sacris commota) 
she calls to mind her Teucer among the tombs’,5 while 
Catullus describes the Bacchantes themselves as ‘raving with 
mind /ymphata? : quae tum alacres passim lymphata mente furebant | 
euhoe bacchantes, euhoe capita inflectentes$ Both Pacuvius and 
Catullus elsewhere have lympha in its original sense of water, 
and the natural interpretation is that lymphatus meant 
‘watered’ or ‘possessed by liquid’, whether involving a living 
agency, a spirit of the liquid, or not, and described a state of 
the animus the reverse of calm or sober. It is apparently the 
chest which is thought to be so affected. Ovid describes the 


1 See pp. 38 ff. * ex Pont. 1, 2, 57. 

з Aj. 648 f. * Odes, п, 7, 26 ff. 

5 422 f. (Ribb.) quoted by Сіс. de Div. 1, 36, 80; Varro, de Ling. Lat. 
уп, 87. Plautus, Poen. 345 f., speaks of coins as [ymphatici, apparently 
as if they were excited and would not keep still. 

- $ LXIV, 254 f. 
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frantic women who attack Orpheus as tectae lymphata ferints 
pectora velleribus.! We shall presently? see reason to believe that 
the Romans had very much the same beliefs as the Greeks 
about the.nature and the seat of the mind. Here the mind at 
the same time has lost its calm and rational state and is 
possessed by liquid. The evidence scarcely justifies us in saying 
decisively whether in the original thought the liquid had been 
introduced from without or had been generated within. 
Horace's mentemque lymphatam Mareotico,3 while it refers to the 
alarmed, suggests liquid as the direct agent, as does later 
Pliny's Лас fota lymphari homines but on the other hand 
lymphatus is used repeatedly of people who are not said to have 
imbibed anything but are merely in a frantic state of mind, 
commota mente.5 We shall see$ that both Greeks and Romans 
believed that the mind in the lungs was in direct relation to 
the native liquid there, the blood, and that water or wine, 
alien liquid, when drunk, went tó the lungs, and the power in 
it possessed or displaced the mind there. The Muses, Camenae 
and Carmenta, inspiring poetic frenzy, were water-nymphs 
(pp. 66£). Lymphari could thus mean ‘to be frenzied’, possessed 
by such a power. 

To return to Homer, his usage elsewhere and the passages 
discussed (pp. 31 f.) demand that ppéves should mean not merely 
‘wits’ as usually translated, but the physical organ which is 
also the seat of intelligence. The lungs appear to be affected 
by sleep, since the breathing becomes audibly gentler. 
Aeschylus speaks of one ‘breathing warm sleep through his 
trvevpata’? (‘through his lungs’, Weir Smyth). But neither 
the midriff nor the lungs receive wine that is drunk. This fact 
is, however, irrelevant; for it is traditional belief that we are 

1 Met. x1, 3 f. * Pp. 40ff., 168 ff. 

3 Odes, 1, 37, 14. 4 М.Н. xxiv, 17, 164. 

5 уунфдАтүтгто, to which some refer, would (if viun meant a spirit of 
water or plant-juice (pp. 219 f.)) describe the inspiring effects of drinking. 
See pp. 66 f. 

6 Pp. 36 f., 42 f., 61-7. Compare also perfundere, e.g. quae tibi flexo animo 
mentis perfundat amorem, Catullus, LXIV, 330, ad perfundendum animum 
tanquam illiquefactae voluptates, Cic. Tusc. ту, 9, 20. 


7 Fr. 93 (Weir Smyth). Cf. Choeph. 621: тгуёоуӨ"...Отгуф and Virg. Aen. 
IX, 326: toto proflabat pectore somnum (see p. 41), also Pliny, Ep. ут, 16, 13. 
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tracing. After Homer the ọpéves continue to be spoken of as 
receiving wine that is drunk. Thus Archilochus speaks of 
himselfas ‘stricken (ovykepauvoeís) in his ppéves with wine';! 
while Epicharmus speaks of *unmixed wine going about the 
gpéves’,? and Alcaeus also speaks of ‘wine about the фрёує$?.3 
Not only, however, do he and Archilochus in other fragments‘ 
confirm that for them gpéves meant ‘lungs’ but, advising one 
to drink in the hot season, he actually says unequivocally ‘wet 
your lungs with wine’ (téyye Trvevpovas oivo),5 while Euri- 
pides speaks not only of ‘troubling and lulling the фрёуєс with 
strong drink'$ but also of ‘wine passing through the passages 
of the lungs’ (mAeugóvov S1appo0ds).? A passage in the 
Hesiodean ‘Shield of Herakles’ seems to imply that, as might 
be expected, not only wine, the normal drink, but other 
liquids upon being drunk went into the opévec. The Keres аге 
described as ‘eager to drink the black blood’ of fallen warriors, 
seizing the bodies and ‘ when they had satisfied their ppéves with 
human blood’ casting them away.’ This belief, thus wide- 
spread and apparently traditional, that the lungs were the 
receptacle for drink is not only recorded also for Eupolis, 
Hippocrates, etc.,? but appears explicitly in the 7?maeus'? of 
Plato and, though Aristotle? sought to refute it, found sup- 
port in the time of Galen.? The immediate effects of wine 
upon the mind,” coupled with the belief that the lungs were 
the organ of mind, would contribute to the mistake, which 
will not seem so unnatural if we recollect not only the porous 


1 Fr. 77 (Bgk.). * Fr. 35 (Kaibel). 
3 tre[pl] ppévas olvos, Fr. 50 (Bgk.‘), те[5&се] (Lobel). 
4 See pp. 37 ff. 5 Fr. 39 (Bgk.). 

$ Fr. 1079, 4 (Nauck). 7 Fr. 983 (Nauck). 


Lines 245 ff., but cf. p. 88 for ppéves as seats of appetite. 

9 See e.g. Plut. Qu. Conv. уп, 1-698 f. and de Stoic. Rep. xxix, 7ff. 
$opfjcosc9a: normally means to put on a breastplate or corselet. This 
belief perhaps explains its use (with or without olvo) in the sense of ‘to 
get drunk’. See Theognis, 413, 470, 842; Pind. Fr. 72. Cf. morà фрёус 
ӨсортҳӨёуте, Nic. Al. 32, &xpoOcpot, calda potio vestiarius est (Petron. 41). 

0 70 C, 9I A. п See de Part. Anim. B, 664 b, 7. 

™ See de Plac. vin, 9, p. 715, referring to thefluidin the enveloping pleurae 
which may have contributed to the belief (cf. Өорўсоғсдс1). That appears 
in English, e.g. ‘How often have I rinsed your lungs in aqua vitae?’ 
Dekker, The Honest Whore, Pt II, v, 2. 

з E.g. Horace, Odes, їп, 21, 2—4, 11-20. 
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nature of the lungs but also the apparent connection between 
breathing and drinking which is implied by &puvortis, &uuo- 
t{ze1v, etc., and the Latin proverb simul flare sorbereque hau factu 
facilest.' Recalling the reproach of Caecilius: ‘Is he so forget- 
ful? Is his memory so меѓ??? we may now also understand 
why Lethe, ‘Forgetfulness’, was liquid and was drunk.3 

The substitution of TrAeuuov or Trveuuov, the later words 
for ‘lung’, for фрӯу may also be seen elsewhere and some 
hitherto puzzling passages find explanation. In Homer‘ it is 
the ppéves (or тгротгібєс̧) containing the 9upós which not only 
think but also are affected by love or desire. But in a long 
fragment of Sophocles,5 Love is praised as omnipotent, ‘for it 
melts its way into the lungs of all who have life in them 
(футїкєто1 yap TmÀeuuóvov doors ёл yuxh)...it tyrannises 
over the lungs (rrAeupóvow) of Zeus without spear, without 
steel; Love cuts short the designs of gods and men'. And in 
the lexicons of Photius and Hesychius ‘lung-disease’, tAeu- 
povíav, used apparently by some comic poet, is explained as 
‘the disease of love’, vécov tiv iporrikrjv. Similarly grief: 
‘of one who hears bad news Homer® says ‘sharp pain smote 
(rue) him in his deep ppv’, while Euripides? makes Kreousa, 
on similarly hearing bad news, say ‘a piercing pang smote me 
within my lungs’ (ётитгеу 65uva ue Trveupdveov THVB’ Ёсо) and, 
nearer to Homer in time, Archilochus after a national disaster 
says ‘we have our lungs watery with pangs’ (WSaAtous 5° &po' 

1 See Plaut. Most. 791. Cf. Mil. Glor. 818 ff. 

2 See p. 33. Thus also we can understand why one who wishes not to 
be thought immemor says quanquam ego vinum bibo, at mandata non consuevi simul 
bibere una (Plaut. Pers. 170). For Roman beliefs about drinking (and 
about hearing as drinking) see pp. 42 f. and 64, n. 3 below. 

3 See pp. 33 above and 66f. below and cf. Eurip. Bacch. 282; Plut. 
Quaest. Conv. Praef. 612; Hor. Odes, п, 7, 21. 

* E.g. П. п, 139, 442, x1, 89, xxiv, 514; cf. Hymn to Aphrodite, 57. 

5 941 (Pearson). The interpretation of Ellendt (cf. Campbell) appears 
sound. Jebb prefers *It sinks deep into all who have in them the breath 
of the lungs’; but this not only ignores the Aiós tupavvel TrAeunóvo eight 
lines later and the other evidence here presented, but also unjustifiably 
makes \руу1 the breath of the lungs (see below, рр. 93 ff.). For love and 
the lungs cf. below, pp. 54 f., and for the melting, p. 46, n. 6 and pp. 202 f. 

6 Il, xxx, 125; cf. 1, 362, уш, 124, ххп, 43, etc.; and for 9péva Paðstav 
cf. the xal Babuy ёкрӯто tmvevuova teyyduevos of Eratosthenes (Fr. 25 
Powell) quoted by Plutarch, Quaest. Conv. уп, 1-:698. ? Ion, 766. 
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ó8Uvns Ex oyev mveúpovas),! i.e. melting with the pangs of grief. 
And the lungs continue to be spoken of as the seat? of life, 
which weapons threaten. 

Finally, ifppńv and треті mean ‘lung’, we can understand 
how they can be described as ‘ porous, spongy’ (yatvos). Of 
one who asserts what cannot be believed Pindar says ‘with 
porous (or “‘ puffed out") ттрестгї he maketh empty struggles'? 
(ToAcipovel keve&), with which we may compare his keveà 
mvevoas, ‘having breathed empty breaths’,+ of one who has 
struggled fruitlessly. To a shell sounded by blowing, Alcaeus 
says ‘you make porous (or “ри out", xauvois) the ppéves’.5 
Now too we can see the point ofthe old song * To a flute-player 
the gods gave not intelligence (vots); while he blows, his 
intelligence also flies оці’. 

Our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors, as we shall see,” had very 
similar views about the mind and the chest, and, though it 
appears to attract little notice, the lungs of a bird are still 
called its ‘soul’ in several counties.) This we may now reason- 
ably guess to be a survival from a beliefthat that organ was the 
seat of the ‘soul’. In Beowulf the sawol (2819 f.) ‘departs out 
of (the hero's) hreder’. Hreder is usually rendered vaguely 

Fr. 9, 4f. (Bgk. who with other editors reads oiSaAtous). For the 
fitness of USaAtous, the vulgate reading, see pp. 33f. above. 

з E.g. Aesch. Choeph. 639; Eurip. Jon, 524. 

з Pyth. п, 61. 4 Ol. x, 91. 

5 Fr. 51 (Bgk.). Cf. pulmo. . .spongeosus ac fistulis inanibus cavus (Plin. 
М.Н. хі, 188). 

6 Carm. Pop. 4 in Anth. Lyr. Gr. Vol. п, ed. Diehl. The point of this 
passage is made clearer on p. 56 below. If tpamiSes was a name for lungs it 
is perhaps related to трӯбо, ‘blow out’, ‘blow’. 7 Pp. 68f. 

See English Dialect Dictionary (ed. J. Wright), s.v. Soul (8), giving 
references for Durham, Westmorland, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Somerset, 
etc., but defining it merely as ‘ Part of the viscera of a fow] when cooked’; 
‘a substance which lines the inside of the back-bone of fowls; being 
connected with the entrails it is left in and cooked’. This is in fact the 
lungs. The O.E.D. quotes Goldsmith, Nat. Hist. u, 1, 1, 5: ‘Their lungs, 
which are commonly called the soul stick fast to the sides of the ribs and 
the back’. I first met the use in living speech in Shropshire as a little 
child. Somewhere I have also heard the oath *Upon my liver and upon 
my soul’, which appears to rest upon a similar conception of the ‘soul’ in 
a man. In German Seele— *soul? means also the air-bladder or ‘swim’ of 


a fish. I shall in the course of this book use ‘soul’ not with any reference 
to this history of the word but to express what survives death. 
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‘heart, breast, mind’, but it probably designated or included 
the lungs; for in another passage! ‘his Areder swelled with 
breath’ (aedme weoll). Cf. later, e.g., ‘create a soul under the 
ribs of death’.? 

There remains the fact that the Hippocratic treatises, Plato, 
and later writers give the name фрёуєѕ to the diaphragm. Why? 
With such fragmentary records we cannot hope to trace the 
change any more than with other common words.? ђЛок&тп, 
which in Homer's day appears to have meant ‘spindle’,4 later 
bore instead the meaning ‘distaff’, which meaning people have 
been content to assume for Homer also. To the transference 
of ppéves several circumstances may have contributed. The 
diaphragm wanted a name and apparently had not yet 
received one, being a mere partition. The lungs had another 
name, mÀeUpov, which, for its descriptive quality,5 could not 
be transferred. That name occurs in the text of Homer, which 
might suggest that ppéves and trpatiSes should be referred to 
something else; and the diaphragm, wanting a пате, might 
succeed to the title by juxtaposition (the lungs rest upon it) 
and also because it co-operates in the act of breathing, and 
beneath it, as beneath the ppéves or тратгі$є in Homer, is the 
liver. That ‘diaphragm’ is not the meaning of those words in 
Homer, or indeed in the poetic tradition a good deallater, we 
have seen; and in fact vrAeUuov occurs only once in the forty- 
eight books, rr&yn 8’ ёу mAecúpovi (or Trvevpovt) xoAós,? which, 
were it the common or only word for ‘lungs’, would be 


* Line 2593; cf. 2113. 

2 Milton, Comus, 561 f. Cf. pp. 67, n. 8; 68, n. 7. 

3 See e.g. Monro, Odyssey XIII-XXIV, Appendix, p. 450. 

4 See Classical Review, хххуш, Feb. 1924, pp. 4, 6, to which we may 
add тїз fjAak&rns тў5 otpepouévns Sixnv wWAns (Schol. Ambros. to Od. 
уп, 104, based apparently upon Hesiod) and the fact that its secondary 
meanings were ‘revolving topmast’ (Ath. x1, 475 а) and ‘windlass’ 
(Schol. Thuc. уп, 25). See also p. 307 below. The Schol. to Proclus in 
Remp. p. 381 (Kroll), to which Mr F. H. Sandbach has drawn my atten- 
tion, interpreted ђЛокбтт as ‘spindle’ in Homer though on false evidence. 

5 It implies ‘floating’ (уут, mato, etc.); cf. English ‘lights’, now 
confined to the lungs of beasts. The ‘swim’ of a fish is not quite parallel. 
Tv&UUov is a popular variant. For the etymology of ppéves see p. 47. 

6 Sikppayua in Timaeus (70 A) has the generic meaning ‘partition, 
barrier’. 7 П. ту, 528. For the reading in xx, 486 see Leaf, ad loc. 
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remarkable, in view more particularly of the vast number of 
wounds described. If ppéves ог тгротгі$єѕ meant ‘diaphragm’, 
that much inferior target was much oftener hit. But there is 
no reason why Homer should have had only one word for 
‘lungs’ any more than for the heart which he calls both кїр 
and kpa&ín, or the head which he calls к&рт, к&ртуоу and 
KepaAt). Nor is the transference in fact complete, as Plato 
himself shows. Homer indicates time and again that the 
ppéves should contain the 9upós, and later poets! аге no less 
explicit; but for Plato still the uós, or as he more often calls 
it, Td Oypoelsés, is to be found not in the diaphragm but in the 
chest above it;? and medicine applied the name 9ujós not to 
anything near the diaphragm but to the thymus gland which 
is between or ‘within’ the lungs near the neck and is separated 
from the diaphragm by the heart. 

What did the Romans believe to be the organs of conscious- 
ness, of mind? It is obvious that for them, even more than for 
the Greeks, the heart (cor)? was important (cf. excors, vecors, 
etc.). But it was not only the heart; it was the whole chest: 
non tu corpus eras sine pectore (Horace*), rudis et sine pectore miles 
(Ovid5), pectus est quod disertos facit (Quintilian), etc. What of 
the praecordia, also seat of consciousness? Lewis and Short 
render: ‘I. Literally, the muscle which separates the heart and 
lungs from the abdomen, the midriff, diaphragm. П. Trans- 

ferred: A. the entrails, the stomach; B. the breast, the heart; 
C. the body, bodies’, which last rests upon a passage (Ovid, 
Met. vit, 559) that is satisfied by reference to the trunk or 
part of the trunk. Pliny tells us that people gave the name 
praecordia to the diaphragm ‘which the Greeks have called 
ppéves’.? But it should mean organs ‘in front of the heart’. The 
lungs overlap the heart in front and nothing else does. The 
diaphragm is beneath the heart. Further, it is clear that 
praecordia was before Pliny’s time used more generally of 
organs in the upper part of the trunk. Pliny himself in this 


1 See e.g. Bacchylides, xvi, 21 ff. 

5 See Timaeus, 69 с; Phaedrus, 235 c, 236 c, and Republic, 441. 

3 See e.g. Cic. Tusc. 1, 9, 18. 4 Epist. т, 4, 6; cf. Sat. п, 4, 90, etc. 

5 Met. хш, 290; et 326, 369; Her. xvi, 201-2; Propertius, m (Iv), 5 
8, etc. 6 Inst. X, 7, 15. 7 "NH. x1, 37 (77), o 
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same passage limits the name exía to the organs above the 
diaphragm, which, in fact, are the heart and the lungs, and 
in another! says: ‘We give the one name praecordia to the exta 
in a human being’. For his contemporary Celsus? praecordia 
unmistakably meant the organs above the diaphragm. But 
originally praecordia could not mean the heart itself (cor), so 
that again we are left with the lungs.3 exta could, of course, 
include the liver; but that, the stomach, or any other organ 
below the diaphragm, has still less claim than the latter to the 
natural meaning of praecordia. The vagueness and confusion 
might well arise when, under the influence of Greek thought, 
praecordia was identified with ppéves and pulmo remained, as 
TÀeUuov for the Greeks, to express ‘lung’ without reference 
to the mind. Traces ofthe original specific meaning seem to be 
preserved in a few phrases. Thus Lucilius says *when I bring 
forth any verse out of my praecordia (ex praecordiis ecfero)’.* 
M. Caelius referred to Antony in his drunken sleep as ‘snoring 
with the whole of his praecordia (totis praecordiis stertentem)’ ,5 
which we may compare with Virgil’s toto proflabat pectore 
somnum. The only reference in Plautus appears to be that of 
an exhausted runner, ‘I’m done for; my spleen is rebelling 
and invading (occupat) my praecordia. I’m done for; I can’t 
draw my breath (animam vertere); I should be no good as a 
piper’; 7 Horace says that under Canidia's enchantments he 
is struggling (labor) night and day ‘and cannot relax his 
praecordia distended with breathing? (levare tenta spiritu prae- 
cordia)? Virgil tells how a spear strikes a man's back and 
passes through (transit) his praecordia and he vomits the warm 
blood from his chest ( pectore) ,? and how in sudden dread ‘ the 
chill blood gathers into the praecordia’ ° and how a man brags, 

1 N.H. ххх, 5, 42. * de Medicina, гу, 1 

3 The pericardium, the heart's envelope, scarcely deserves to be dif- 
ferentiated or to be considered a plurality. 

4 590 f. (Marx). For the thought see pp. 67£., 71, 170, 172 below. 

5 Quoted by Quintilian, Inst. гу, 2, 123. 6 See p. 35. 

7 Merc. 124 ff. The spleen appears to have been held responsible 
for the ‘stitch’. It lies beneath the left lung with the diaphragm mem- 
brane between. 


8 Epod. хуп, 25 f. 9 Aen. 1X, 412 fÈ 
1° Деп. X, 452. Cf. p. 24, п. 5 fin. For Georg. п, 484, cf. p. 47. 
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puffed up with marrying a princess, vociferans tumidusque novo 
praecordia regno.! Cf. his tumido in pulmone? of anger, or Persius’ 
pulmonem rumpere ventis? of pride. He has avias tibi de pulmone 
revello (v, 92: de tuis praecordiis, Schol.) and sinuoso in pectore. . . 
fibra (v, 27—9: cf. 1, 47), both of the mind. Livy says ‘they per- 
ceived that he was alive from his warmth and the breath still in 
his praecordia’ (spiritu remanente in praecordits).4 See also pp. 505f. 

Passages in Horace suggest that the praecordia like the ppéves 
were not only, with the heart, the seat of the conscious mind, 
but also received drink; evidence already cited 5 tends in this 
direction. quid hoc veneni saevit in praecordiis? (apparently of 
a liquid element, garlic-juice, in a dish) and condita cum verax 
aperit praecordia Liber," with which we may compare the wine, 
quod cum spe divite manet|in venas animumque meum, quod verba 
ministret? 'The wine goes where the animus is, and we shall 
see? reason to believe that the latter was naturally associated 
with the lungs. The idea that wine enters venae direct"? (whether 
venae includes air passages" or merely veins) is more natural if 
it was thought to go to the lungs than if to the stomach. Thus 
explicitly of a drink: vacuis committere venis[nil nisi lene decet; 
leni praecordia mulso|prolueris melius. The belief that drink went 
to the lungs would also help us to explain why, for instance, 
Cicero says to Antony istis lateribus. . .lantum vini. . .exhauseras*3 


1 Aen. 1X, 596. Cf. хі, 346 flatusque remittat. 2 Aen. X, 387. 

3 m, 27. See also p. 55. 4 XLII, 16. 5 Pp. 32-5. 

é Epod. їп, 5. If liquid is not intended, this example must exemplify 
the vaguer use of praecordia. For the possibility that mets inaestuet praecordiis 
libera bilis (Epod. хі, 15) refers to the lungs, see p. 84. 7 Sat. 1, 4, 89. 

* Epist. 1, 15, 19f. Cf. Od. п, 2, 14f., Georg. m, 482f., Phaedr. гу, 15 
(16), 9. 9 Pp. 168 ff. 

19 Cf, Sen. Epist. Mor. 122, 6 vinum recipiunt. inanibus venis; Arnob. 
(adv. Nat. v, 6) potionem hiantibus venis rapit. 

™ Cf. pAéBes and &ptnpict on pp. 8of. 

12 Sat. п, 4, 25 ff. Cf. Lucr. ш, 476 ff., with Juv. ту, 138f. below. The 
venas hominis tetigit et praecordia of Lucilius (642 Marx) quoted by Nonius 
for tangere= inspicere seems also to imply the connection of venae with 
the mind. Elsewhere Lucilius has iam disrumpetur medius iam ut Marsu' 
colubras |disrumpit cantu, venas cum extenderit omnis (575 f. Marx). We may 
refer also to the relations of animus and cor (with p. 171, n. 1) and to what 
is said below (pp. 79ff.) of 9uuós in the arteries. For the effects of 
wine we may compare Virgil's picture of the sleeping Silenus inflatum 
hesterno venas, ut semper, Iaccho (Ecl. v1, 15). 13 Philippic, п, 25. 
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and speaks of his getting rid of drunkenness as vinum or 
crapulam exhalare, why, on the other hand, for Lucilius ‘to 
breathe’ was caelum bibere? and ‘if you want to hear this’ 
haec tu si voles per auris pectus inrigarier and commonly later 
‘to hear’ is aure or auribus bibere:* adbibe puro pectore verba puer.5 
Hence our ‘instill’, originally ‘drip into’.6 In haustus e fontibu’ 
magnis|lingua meo suavis diti de pectore fundet? there is liquid in the 
chest of the speaker and itis imbibed by the chest of the hearer. 
The conception of wisdom as moisture will become clearer 
presently. Non ille quamquam Socraticis madet|sermonibus te 
negleget says Horace? addressing Wine concerning his friend. 
Si semel amoris poculum accepit meri/eaque intra pectus se penetravit 
potio says Plautus!'? implying that the receptacle alike of 
drink and of love is the chest. Later passages, e.g. Ovid's et 
relevant multo pectora sicca mero™ or Virgil's description of the 
man who has been knocked into the sea, salsos revomentem 
pectore fluctus,^ are surely to be explained by reference to the 
lungs. Explicitly in Juvenal we read cum pulmo Falerno arderet! 
and in Apuleius, of a doctor's wife and a little girl who had 
both drunk poison unawares, parvulae quidem tenuem spiritum et 
delicata ac tenera praecordia conficit protinus virus infestum, at uxor 
medici dum noxiis ambagibus pulmones eius pererrat tempestas. de- 
testabilis potionis, primum suspicata quod res erat, mox urgente spiritu 
iam certo certior, contendit,^ etc. Here we seem to have the 
same belief that was found among the Greeks.'5 Some other 
passages! suggest that drink went to the stomach. 


1 Ibid. 12 and 17 etc. * 601 (Marx). 3 610 (Marx). 

4 Horace, Odes, п, 13, 32; Prop. ш, 6, 8; Ovid, Trist. ш, 5, 141, etc.; 
also Plaut. Pers. 170 on p. 37 above and Mil. Glor. 883. For hearing as 
drinking see also pp. 67, 71 below. 5 Horace, Epist. 1, 2, 67 f. 

$ Ibid. 8, 16. 

? Lucr. 1, 412f. Cf. Pind. Ol. уп, 7f. withpp.66f. È Pp. 47 ff., 61 ff. 

9 Odes, ш, 21, 9 f. Cf. Martial 1, 39, 3f. and уп, 69, 2 on p. 64 below, 
and ut studiosi iuvenes lectione severa irrigarentur (Petronius 4). 

1 Truc. 43f.. ™ Fasti, ui 304. ™ Aen. v, 182. !3 1v, 138f.. '^ Met. x, 28. 

15 'The problem occurred to me at a late stage. This is not a complete 
survey of the evidence and does not demonstrate what was the original 
Roman belief; but, since I have not seen thus much elsewhere, I set it 
down for what it is worth. 

E: md Juv. v, 49: si stomachus domini fervet vinoque ciboque (? heartburn in 
throat). 


CHAPTER III 


The Stuff of Consciousness 


What was the Өон© (thymos)? Evidently something vaporous 
(cf. e.g. ӨошФоз). It has been interpreted by Gomperz! and 
others after him as the ‘blood-soul’, receiving its name from 
the steam which rises from newly shed blood. Nagelsbach and 
Autenrieth? have been followed by Bickel3 in referring it 
rather to the raging and boiling of the circulating blood, 
following the etymology of the Cratylus, &vó тїї 900&0$ кой 
3&oews—not, however, for Plato of the blood but ts yuxiis— 
and thus losing the name's more natural and direct suggestion 
of something vaporous. Nor does Homer connect the 8upds 
directly with blood or make it behave as a mere * blood-soul' 
should. It quits the body when no blood is spilt.5 Rohde 
speaks of the *untranslatable word ®upds’, and says that it is 
not taken from any bodily organ and it shows already that it is 
thoughtof as animmaterial function,’ which, however, doesnot 
explain its origin and, unfortunately, is not true; for Homer’s 
language makes it clear that it is not a function but a thing. 

If the ppéves, in which the @upds is said to be, are not the 
diaphragm but the lungs, it is no great leap of the imagination 
to guess that the @uyds itself is the breath,’ which may always 
be felt as vaporous and sometimes is visible. With it may 
be compared? fumus, Sanscrit dhümah, ‘vapour, smoke’, 
Old Slav. dymii, ‘smoke’, duchi, ‘breath, spirit’, etc. Does this 


1 Griechische Denker*, p. 206; Buchholz, Homerische Realien, їп, p. 5. 

3 Homerische Theologie, p. 461. 

3 Homerische Seelenglaube, p. 261. 4 419 E. 

5 E.g. when Andromache faints at sight of Hector’s corpse (Л. xxu, 
475) or Ares is bowled over by a stone (X. xx1, 417). 

6 Psyche? (English translation), р. 365. 7 Ibid. p. 30. 

8 ‘Breath’ is among the meanings given by the unrevised Liddell and 
Scott. As noted above (p. 24) Justesen contends that Өун®$ means 
‘breath’ but has missed the relation to blood (see pp. 46 Е). 

9 See Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, s.v. 
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meaning ‘breath, breath-soul or spirit’ fit or otherwise throw 
light upon the passages in which Homer uses the word? 
Diores, when his leg was crushed by a stone, ‘fell on his back 
in the dust and stretched out both his hands to his dear 
comrades, breathing forth (&rorrveiov) his 9uuós*.! An arrow 
pierced Harpalion and ‘breathing forth (é&totvelwv) his 
6uuós, he lay stretched upon the ground like a worm’.? 
Achilles wounded Hippodamas with his spear ‘and he gasped 
(&io€e) for his 9uuós and roared as when a bulletc.’3 Sarpedon 
wounded the horse Pedasos ‘and he bellowed gasping (ёїсдоу) 
for his 6upds and fell in the dust moaning and his 6upds floated 
away (é1 8' ёттото)’.* Agamemnon sacrificing ‘cut the 
lambs’ throats with the pitiless bronze and laid them upon 
the ground gasping, in want of ®upds (&orraípovras, Bupot 
Sevopévous)’.5 Apollo comes to Hector as he is recovering 
from the blow of Aias' stone and he was 'sitting, no longer 
lying; he had but late recovered (ёссуєірєто) his 6upds, 
recognising his comrades round him, and his gasping (&oðpa) 
and sweating had ceased when the will of Zeus revived him’.® 
Menelaos shuddered when the arrow struck him, but when he 
saw that the barbs had not entered, ‘his 9upós was gathered 
again in his chest’ (évi orrj9eociv &y£p0n).7 Odysseus struggles 
to land, breathless (&tvevotos), but presently ‘he breathed 
again (&umvuto, or éutvuto Aristarchus) and the 6updés was 
gathered into his ppńv’.8 Andromache fainted at sight of 
Hector’s corpse ‘and she fell backwards and breathed forth her 
soul (&rró ёё \руутуу &k&rrucos), but when she breathed again 
and the 0upós was gathered into her priv, she, etc.’? When 
the spear was plucked from Sarpedon's thigh, ‘his soul (wux1)) 
left him and mist o’erspread his eyes. Then he breathed again 
and the breath of Boreas revived him, breathing upon him 
around, who had grievously breathed forth his 9uuós? 19 (adtis 
5” &unvýðn, mepi Se trvoit) Ворёсо/зоуре ётгітуєіооса коко 


t П. ту, 522 ff. ? Il. xim, 653. 

3 Il. xx, 403 f. 4 Il. xvi, 468 f. 

5 Il. ш, 292 ff. 6 Jl. xv, 240 ff. Cf. XXI, 417. 
? П. ту, 152. 8 Od. v, 456 ff. 


9 Il. xxu, 467 ff. 1° Tl. v, 696 ff. Cf. Od. v, 468. 
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кекофтӧта 9uuóv; cf. kánus: тує0џа, Hesych.). We сап now 
appreciate the fitness of the simile: ‘Even as two winds stir 
up the main, the home of the fishes, Boreas and Zephyrus, that 
blow from Thrace...even so was the 6uyds divided in the 
breasts (стўдєсот) of the Асһаеапѕ’, and the explicit ex- 
pression: ‘Among the other gods fell painful grievous strife 
and the @uydés was blown (or “‘breathed’’) in two directions 
in their ppéves’? (Sixa Sé opıv évi ppeci 6upós &nro, which 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers for instance render “апа their hearts 
were carried diverse in their breasts"). We saw? reason to 
believe that for Aeschylus péves still meant lungs, and shall 
later* see that for him бурё was a matter of breath. Clytem- 
nestra, after describing her murder of Agamemnon by stabbing 
him thrice, says ‘thus fallen he drives forth his 9uuós and blow- 
ing out sharp blood strikes me with dark drops of gory dew...’ 
(ойто tov сотой Ouuóv ópuaíve тесфу /кёкфис1у d€eiav 
аїрстоѕ opayty/BdAAe p’ &peuvfj \рак@б1 powías 6pócov...).5 
But it is clear that ðupóş expressed a much richer concept 
for the Homeric Greeks than our ‘breath’ or mere outer air 
received and expelled. They did not know that breathing 
helped to regulate temperature and they could not guess that 
it brought oxygen to the body and took carbonic acid gas away. 
What they must have observed is that breath is warm and 
moist. It contains, of course, a good deal of water-vapour from 
the body, which becomes visible by condensation when it meets 
a bright surface or air that is cooler. The suspected simile: 
‘His 9uuós was warmed (ог “melted”, i&vón) as when dew 
about the ears of a growing crop is warmed when the fields 
are bristling (opíccoouciv); even so was the 9uuós in your 
1 Jl. rx, 4 ff. з Il. xxi, 385 f. 3 Pp. 25, 27f., 29f. 4 Pp. 53f. 
5 Ag. 1388 ff. With the interpretation of 8upóv as loosely equivalent 
to ‘life’ it has been customary to punctuate with a colon after Treoav. 
$ The meaning and the fitness of this passage and of another may be 
revealed if we set them side by side. Of a lion balked of his prey Homer 
says ToU 5° iv фресіу &Akipov тор TrayvoUTat (HI. хуп, 111 f.; cf. Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 360), usually rendered by something like * his strong heart 
within him groweth chill’ (Lang, Leaf, and Myers). It will appear below 


(pp. 80 ff.) that {тор cannot mean ‘heart’ and must mean something very 
close to 8upós. Trayvotobat is usually translated ‘to be chilled, congealed’; 
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ppéves warmed, Menelaos’, had, we saw," great aptitude for 
the ‘crop’ of tubes in the lungs, but it also likens Өоџё; to dew, 
atmospheric moisture. The cognates of 9uuós (8uui&c, etc.) 
suggest that it should mean vapour. Whence? From what 
liquid but blood,? the hot liquid which is in fact concentrated 
in the heart and around it in the lungs (gpéves)? The latter 
are filled with blood? and breath that interact, giving and 
taking from each other. A tradition of this relation probably 
survives in the doctrine attributed to Empedocles‘ that slow- 
ness of wit is due to coldness of the blood around the heart 
and in the scholion ‘ups is the boiling of the blood around 
the heart through a desire to retaliate’5 and lies behind the 
Platonic explanation, *6uuós from the seething (60сєос̧) and 
boiling of the wuy7’.6 This 6uuós is not the blood-soul as 


but it is formed from Té&yvn (cf. A&xyvn, AayvoUc9a)), which meant 
not any kind of cold or frost but specifically ‘hoar-frost’; so that TrayvoO- 
сдо: should originally have meant ‘to be hoar-frosted’ or ‘to be turned 
to hoar-frost’. But what is hoar-frost? Frozen dew (cf. tò 8’ ёті yñs 
auumayèv ёк Spdcou yevóuevov Tr&xvr] Aéyetai, Plat. Timaeus, 59 E, Ov. 
Fasti, ш, 345, 880 etc.). The lion and Menelaos had been balked each of 
his prize. Bitter feeling, detestation, and fear were by the early Greeks 
conceived as freezing, chilling (see the uses of фтуёо, pryeSavds, xputpós, 
etc. So the @upds tpplye, Od. ххш, 215 Ё; yuxpòs ёуєуто, Sappho, Fr. 
16 Bgk., etc.); and comforting, cheering or joyful feelings on the other 
hand were ‘warming’, ‘melting’ (see laive, Seppaives, etc.). Dew, 
atmospheric moisture condensed by cold, was associated with cold by 
Homer (see Od. v, 467). Thus in Menelaos the moisture of the 6vyds in the 
tubes of the ppéves had condensed like dew, in the lion it had frozen, as it 
were, from dew to hoar-frost, and in Menelaos, when his prize is restored, 
it was warmed, dissolved again. 1 See p. 30. 

2 We may compare the Eskimo belief that from flowing human blood 
a vapour arises which surrounds the bleeding person (see Frazer, Taboo 
etc., pp. 210 f£). Such evaporation would be most obvious in a cold 
atmosphere. 

3 тгёѕ ó mveUuov qaiverat peotds alparos dv, Aristot. Hist. An. 513 b, 
22; alpa 88 TAciorov џёу 6 TrveUuov ёх TOv Èv TOTS 30055 poplav к.т.А. 
ibid. 496 a, 30 ff. See also p. 54 below. If ppéves described the lungs full 
of passages (pp. 28 ff.) for air, blood and drink, it was perhaps related to 
ppt (S1a-, eloppée etc.) ‘give passage to’ or opéap, ‘well’, ‘reservoir’. 

4 Schol. to Horace, Ars Poet. 465. See also pp. 54, 71, 141. 

5 ad Il. хуш, 110. This is, as Professor Cornford reminds me, a 
blending of two views quoted by Aristotle, de An. 403a, 3of. 

6 Crat. 419 D; cf. Rep. 4400; Tim. 708. For the Stoics too the soul 
waswarm breath fed by exhalation from the blood (Gal. Hipp. et Plat. 1,8). 
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opposed to the breath-soul nor indeed mere breath but breath 
related to blood,* not mere air but something vaporous within, 
blending and interacting with the air without, something 
which diminishes if the body is ill nourished, but is increased 
when the body is well nourished. Circe bids Odysseus and 
his comrades * Come, eat food and drink wine till once more 
you get 9upós in your chests as it was when first you left your 
fatherland of rugged Ithaca; but now you are dry (doxeAées) 
and lacking @updos (&@upo1), mindful ever of your grievous 
wandering’.? When а man is in trouble or pines or is wasting 
physically as well as in spirit, he may be said to ‘melt’, 
‘dissolve’ (Trjkew)3 his @uyds, or to ‘waste it away’4 (&mo- 
peivuderv), or to ‘eat’ it,1.e. consume the vapour that is the final 
product of food and is the stuff of consciousness, spirit. ‘Why 
sit you thus like one that is dumb, Odysseus, eating (av) 
6uuós and not touching food or drink?’ 5 says Circe. Elsewhere, 
in similar circumstances the organs of consciousness, the heart ® 
or the lungs? (ppéves) that contain the 8upós, are said to be 
‘eaten’ or ‘wasted’ (‘diminished’). This brings us to the other 
side of the concept. If the stuff of consciousness was breath 
thus related to blood, the relevance of blood to intelligence 
and moral character appears: * You are of good blood, dear 
child, to judge from what you say? (afporós els &ya0io, фіЛоу 
TÉkos, ol” &yopevets)’ is Menelaos’ appreciation of Telemachos. 
So ‘white ppéves’? used with reference to moral or intellectual 
defect perhaps meant ‘anaemic, bloodless ppéves’. 


1 Rüsche in the work mentioned on p. 24 refers both 8upés and yuxh 
to the blood and the breath, but thinks that pptves means ‘diaphragm’ 
and that @upds is the allgemeine Lebenskraft (op. cit. p. 27). The yuxi, as 
we shall see (pp. 93 ff.), is quite distinct and it, not 6upés, is the Lebenskraft. 

з Od. x, 460 ff. Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 639 ff. The relation of consciousness 
to moisture appears in Socrates’ reason for raising himself above the 
earth: ў yñ Big/AKer Tpós atti Thy ikpáða this фроут{бо$ (Aristoph. 
Clouds, 232 f.). Cif. Hippo on p. 214. 

3 Od. xix, 263 f. This may mean ‘liquefy, condense into liquid’ here, 
but it carries with it the sense of ‘dissolve, disintegrate, diminish’ usual 
with the melting of solids, and so is unlike laívew, which carries with it 
pleasant associations of warmth. 

4 Il. xvi, 540. 5 Od. x, 378 f. Cf. 143, 1x, 75; П. vi, 202. 

$ Jl. XXIV, 129. 7 П. хуш, 446. 


8 Оа. iv, 611. See below, p. 121. ? See p. 25 above. 
% 
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In П. 1x, 4ff, xxi 385f. (see p. 46), the poet may 
possibly have imagined the breath going different ways in 
the main wind-pipe and the air passages that divide thence, 
but it is clear that more than a merely physical event is in 
point, division of the mind or minds thus conceived. This 
is doubtless true also of the passages quoted on p. 45; not 
only breath but also consciousness departs in the departure 
of Ouuóg. It is the 8uuds which is most often mentioned 
when the poet is describing emotion. The consciousness 
is naturally identified with the breath not only because to 
be conscious is to have breath, but also because the breathing 
is affected when there 15 violent emotion, and not only the 
breathing but the flow of blood. There is pulsation with 
flushing or pallor. ‘Every sudden emotion quickens the 
action of the heart and with it the respiration", observed 
Darwin. ‘When a fearful object is before us we pant and 
cannot deeply inspire? Hence it is, we perhaps may now 
guess, that Homer can say of those stricken with fear not 
only kpaóírn...Trarácot? but also Supds évi ottSeoo тбтас- 
oev.4 The 9uuós is active and throbs, beats, i.e. pants. Similar 
experience may be expressed in terms of the lungs, the ppéves. 
Agamemnon not only weeps profusely in public; he cries 
alone in the night: ‘In close succession came the cries in 
his breast from the bottom, from his heart, and his gpéves 
quivered within him'5 (05 truxiv’ £v ottSeoow dvactevayi3’ 
"Аусуёруоу /verdbev ёк кробітс, троцёоуто бё of ppéves evtds). 
We may recall a child’s sobs, ‘a series of short convulsive 


1 The Expression of the Emotion in Man and Animals (Popular edition, 
ed. Francis Darwin, 1904), p. 283. The early Greeks appear, like the 
Hindoos, Hebrews, and other peoples, to have believed that there was 
breath in the heart as well as in the lungs. See pp. 56, 171, and for fjrop 
iv кробіт pp. Во ff. Such belief was not unnatural in view of the com- 
pactness of lungs and bronchial tubes with the heart and its vessels, and of 
the fact that the ‘arterial’ (i.e. left) ventricle of the heart is found virtually 
empty after death, and of the supposed relation of breath to blood. 

з W. James, Principles of Psychology, п, p. 376; cf. p. 460. 

3 П. хш, 282. 4 П. vn, 216. 

5 Il. x, gf. СЕ xv, 627, х, 492 and the ‘tremulous sob’ of Words- 
worth’s ‘complaining owl’. 
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inspirations’, and the rapid quivering of the lungs as he tries 
to check them. So too of the charioteers panting with eager- 
ness as they race, wétacoe бё 9uyós Excotou/vikns ieuévov,! 
where, as in the last instance, ‘heart’ has been the usual 
translation of 9uuós. To pant with eagerness, to gasp or whistle 
with astonishment, to snort with indignation, to sob with grief, 
to yawn with weariness, to laugh with mirth, to sigh with 
sadness or relief are some of the more marked variations of 
breathing with feeling that have found distinct expression in 
everyday speech. The ‘breast heaving with emotion’ is acommon- 
place. We ‘catch our breath’ at a sudden sound, ‘hold our breath’ 
in suspense, ‘breathe more freely’, and so the list might be con- 
tinued. For the Homeric Greeks the 9uuós is the ‘spirit’, the 
breath that is consciousness, variable, dynamic, coming and 
going, changing as feeling changes and, we may add, as 
thought changes. Thought and feeling were, we saw, scarcely 
separable then, and it is still recognised that thought, even the 
abstract thought of the philosopher, affects the breathing.” 
Upon a man’s ‘spirit’ or  breath-soul depend his fierceness 
or energy (џёуоѕ) and courage (Өёрооѕ). He breathes them. 
Repeatedly 3 warriors are described as uévos or u£vea rvefovres, 
e.g. ‘the Achaeans advanced in silence breathing fierceness’.4 
The man who is furious does breathe visibly and audibly. ‘The 
respiration is affected, the chest heaves and the dilated nostrils 
quiver. As Tennyson writes “sharp breaths of anger puffed 
her fairy nostrils out”. Hence we have such expressions as 
* breathing out vengeance" and “fuming with anger”.’5 The 
author of the ‘Shield of Herakles’ says simply that the 
Boeotians go eagerly to battle ‘breathing above their shields’® 
(®ттёр coxéov Trvelovtes). Virgil describes Tyrrhus roused from 
a peaceful occupation to fight rapta spirans immane securi. 
We can now better understand ‘inspiration’. What con- 
ception could be more natural, when feeling and thought are 
the work of the lungs? Time and again, more particularly 


1 Il, xxm, 370 f. * See James, of. cit. п, p. 472 and below, pp. 56 ff. 
: Il. m 536, XXIV, 364, etc. + Il. m, 8. 5 Darwin, op. cit. p. 249. 
23 f. 7 Aen. уп, 510. This also explains Catull. LXIV, 194. 
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before a great effort, we read how a god or goddess (Athene, 
Apollo, or Hermes, etc.) ‘breathed pévos’ into a hero or heroes 
or into horses or mules. Thus Odysseus pointed out their prey, 
the sleeping Thracians, to Diomedes, ‘but into him Athene 
breathed (ёртгуєиоє) pévos and he began slaying right and 
left'.! The same goddess in the final battle of the Odyssey 
encouraged old Laertes and ‘breathed into him (Éyrrvevos) 
great pévos, then he praying...straightway swung and hurled 
his spear’. A sudden access of courage or impulse or resolve 
with its accompanying sense of energy and power was con- 
ceived as the work ofa god. He who feels it probably does in 
fact draw a deep breath, and it has been observed that a man 
commencing any violent muscular effort invariably first dis- 
tends his lungs with air;? but while recognition of some such 
unpremeditated physical accompaniment may lie behind the 
phrase, it would be wrong to press that side as uppermost in 
Homer's thoughts. We shall see more fully presently* that at 
the stage of thought when these beliefs emerged there .was 


* Il. x, 482 f. For strength as a matter of ‘breath’ (mveŭpa) later see 
Aristot. Pol. 1336 a, 37, Probl. 868 a, 17 ff., De Motu An. 703 a, 9 ff. but 
see also pp. 195 f. 

з Od. xxiv, 520 f. Conrad describes a sailor struggling with a storm: 
*For some reason Jukes experienced an access of confidence, a sensation 
that came from outside like a warm breath and made him feel equal to 
every demand’ (Typhoon, ch. v). For the literal meaning of ‘inspiration’ 
cf. a legend ofthe Cid. He helped a leper out of a quagmire, ate with him, 
and *ordered a bed to be made ready for himself and for the leper and 
they twain slept together. When it was midnight and Rodrigo was fast 
asleep the leper breathed against him between his shoulders and that 
breath was so strong that it passed through him, even through his breast; 
and he awoke being astounded and felt for the leper by him and found 
him not.’ The leper reappeared and said ‘I am Saint Lazarus. ..when- 
soever that breath which thou hast felt shall come upon thee, whatsoever 
thing thou desirest to do and shalt then begin, that shalt thou accomplish 
to thy heart’s desire, whether it be in battle or aught else’—translated by 
Southey in The Chronicle of the Cid, 1, 9. For the Jews the spirit was breath 
or wind, so, ‘when he had said this, he breathed on them (or “into them”, 
ёуєфостоєу), and saith unto them ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (А&Вєтє 
туєйра &yiov)’, John xx, 22. The conception of the Holy Ghost = Spirit, 
however, is more complex. 3 Darwin, op. cit. p. 244. 

4 Part m, below. That pévos should be conceived of as material is, how- 
ever, not so far removed from later doctrines of the ‘humours’ or indeed 
our own theories about the secretions of the endocrine glands. 
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difficulty in conceiving anything except material entities. 
uévos is apparently not an abstraction or a mere state of some- 
thing else, but conceived as itself something, fluid or gaseous, 
which for convenience we may translate ‘energy’, and which 
was felt inwardly much as we feel what we so name. It was 
thought to be more particularly with the 9upós in the ppéves. 
Hence he, who has it, ‘breathes’ it, and the god, who gives it, 
‘inspires’ or ‘breathes it into’ him, and alternatively is said 
to ‘place it in his @upds’,* or ‘in his ppéves’.? 

Similarly the gods ‘ place boldness (or “‘high spirit” , 9&poos) 
in the 9uuós'3 of a man or ‘fill his ppéves’4 with it, and again 
we have the explicit alternative expression. His comrades took 
their stand with Odysseus about the sleeping Cyclops and 
‘some god breathed great Ө&роос into them'5 (0&poos évé- 
Trvevoev péya Salucov). [tis something in the breath or breath- 
soul which gives courage and it is itself described as &ntov, 
‘snorting, strongly breathing or breathed’. When strife fell 
among the gods and ‘the @uyds was breathed (&түто) in two 
directions in their ppéves’, Ares railed at Athene: ‘Why with 
(lit. “ having") 9&poos &түтоу dost thou drive the gods together 
in strife? Why did thy great 9uuós move thee?'$ 

Again xóAos, which is ‘anger’ or what is felt as such, is 
spoken of as entering into or being in the breast? (oríj9os ог 
стўбєо), or more specifically in the ppéves® or in the @upds.9 
We can now understand why Achilles described it as ‘ waxing 
like smoke in the breasts of men (&убрёу £v ottOeoo1 етот 
f\UTe котгуёѕ) even as Agamemnon angered me, but we will 
let bygones be bygones, quelling the 9uuós in our breasts'.!? 

This association ofthe emotion with the breathing may seem 
strange to us, since we are in the habit of abstracting the emo, 


1 Od. п, 320, XVI, 529. * П. xx1, 145; Od. 1, 89. 3 Od. 1, 320 f. 

* П. хуп, 570 f. Cf. Od. vi, 140. 5 Od. тх, 380f. 5 П. xxt, 394 f. 

7 П. ту, 24, vin, 461. For further discussion of 4óAos see pp. 84 f., 87 f. 

è Jl. п, 241; Od. vi, 147; in the heart, Zl. 1x, 646. ? Il. vi, 526, etc. 

10 J], хуш, 110 f. Such thought is perhaps the ultimate root of irai 
Jfax...fumida suffundens caecae caliginis umbram (Lucr. m, 303f.) and of 
Dante’s sullen ones carrying smoke ( fummo) within (Inf. УП, 123), *fum- 
ing’. Cf. Purg. хуп. 
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tion itself from its bodily expressions and thinking that the 
latter are epiphenomena or after-effects; ‘that the mental per- 
ception of some fact excites the mental affection called the 
emotionand that this latter state of mind gives rise to the bodily 
expression’. We may be less scornful of the Homeric view when 
we remember that Lange, James, and other psychologists have 
held ‘that the bodily changes follow directly the perception 
of the exciting fact and that our feeling of the same changes 
as they occur is the emotion'.' 

After Homer emotion is continually expressed not so much 
in these same phrases as in others bearing independent witness 
to the conceptions we have found in him. Many obscure 
images of the poets thus become intelligible. Aeschylus, for 
whom, as for Homer, ppéves and тгротгіёє were seen above to 
mean ‘lungs’, will serve to illustrate. Feeling, emotion, is 
‘breathed’ or ‘blows’. Thus a maid speaks of her wooer as 
‘strongly breathing goodwill to me’? (k&pT ёно1 тгуёсоу xpi). 
Clytemnestra ‘breathes truceless war upon her friends’.3 The 
goddess Justice ‘breathes deadly wrath (кӧтос) against her 
foes’.4 In warriors before battle ‘no pity was there through 
their lips (оїкто$ otis fjv Sic ovópga) but the iron-lunged 
(ci8npógpov) 9uuós breathed flaming with valour' 5 (&v6peía 
фАёуоәу étrvet). The suppliant Danaids entreat the strange land 


1 James, op. cit. п, p. 449. Among other evidence he points (p. 459) 
to ‘morbid fear’ that has no object or external provocation: ‘if inability 
to draw breath, fluttering of the heart and that peculiar epigastric change 
felt as “precordial anxiety” with an irresistible tendency to take a 
somewhat crouching attitude and to sit still...all spontaneously occur 
together in a certain person, his feeling of their combination is the feeling 
of dread. A friend... tells me that in his case the whole drama seems to 
centre about the region of the heart and respiratory apparatus, that his 
main effort during the attacks is to get control of his inspirations and 
to slow his heart and that the moment he attains to breathing deeply 
and to holding himself erect the dread ipso facto seems to depart’. Jung 
(Psychological Types, English translation, p. 522), defining emotion, 
maintains that the psychic feeling and the bodily change are two sides 
of a unity ‘each of which has a cumulative reciprocal effect upon the 
other’. 

5 Ag. 1206. 

3 Ibid. 1235f., reading “Apn after Porson for MSS. &páv. 

4 Choeph. 951. Cf. 34, and Eum. 840. 5 Septem, 51 ff. 
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and its gods to welcome them ‘with breath (or “ breeze") of 
reverence'! (al6ofco tvevpati). The Homeric likening of the 
8upós or breath to the wind is carried further. Agamemnon 
at Aulis is described as ‘breathing in harmony (or “blowing 
in the same direction”) with the chances that smote him’? 
(utrafois TUXaIo1v cupTrvéwv) and, before the sacrifice, as 
‘breathing from his gpryv an impious veering wind’.3 Hoping 
for the punishment of Clytemnestra and Aigisthos, the 
Choephoroi say ‘why should I hide what nevertheless floats 
(or “flits”, troté&to1 used of a vapour or cloud‘) from my 
ppńv? Before the prow of my heart is blown keen Өсу, 
wrathful hate'5 (Tr&poi8ev бё ттроро$ Spits &ntor Kpablas 
9uuós, ёукотоу otuyos). This, with Homer’s likening of 
divided ðuuóş to two winds blowing upon the sea,° may be 
seen in its full appositeness if we recall that the blood is massed 
in the lungs around the heart as nowhere else in the body? and 
that Empedocles speaks of the heart as ‘dwelling in the sea 
(TreA&yeoct) of blood that leaps against it where especially is 
what men call thought’.® 

If we recall more exclusively the structure of the lungs, the 
‘bronchial tree’ and rami or ramites and the epithets Acotos, 
Savol te 8&cxiof тє, etc., applied to фрёуєс or тгроттЇбє$,9 we 
can better appreciate other passages. For Sappho, we are 
told, ‘Love shook her фрёуєс like a wind falling upon oaks 
down a mountain';?? and, in a rather doubtful text, Ibycus 
declares that ‘like Boreas from Thrace, aflame beneath the 
lightning, Love rushing from the Cyprian with parching 

1 Suppl. 27 ff. ^ Ag. 187. 

3 Ag. 219. 4 Eum. 378; Pers. 669 f. Cf. П. хут, 469. 

5 Choeph. 389 ff., reading olov after Hermann for MSS. 6ciov. The 
8uuós determines the action of the whole man. ‘I am carried out of my 
course by the raging breath of frenzy’ (Avoons mveUpami pnápyco), says 
Io (P.V. 883f.). The nautical metaphor may with less relation to the 
original thought be applied to the 6upds itself, ‘His ppéves steered 
(@oKxootpdqouv) his 9upós? (Pers. 767; cf. Ag. 802), with which we may 
compare from Bacchylides ‘you pilot (kufepvas) the 9upós within your 
gpéves righteous no longer’, xvi, 21 f. 

6 Л. тх, 4 ff., discussed on p. 46 above. 7 See p. 47, n. 3. 


* В 105 (Diels). For his doctrine see below, pp. 71-2. 
9 See pp. 28 ff. 1° Fr. 42 (Bgk.). 
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frenzy, dark and dauntless, by force doth shake from their 
base my opévss',! with which we might compare from the 
Anthology ‘Desire, blowing heavily, maketh storm’? (уе- 
paiver 8’ © Варис trvevoas 1480s). ‘Thou breathest two breaths, 
О Love’3 (8100& mvevpara тгмєїс), says a tragic poet, refer- 
ring (according to Ps.-Lucian) to spiritual and carnal love. 
Euripides, whose Bacchai are ‘frenzied with breaths from the 
god'* (0:00 Trvoaiciv éupaveis) and for whom love is ‘the 
breaths (or ** blasts", rvoaí) of Aphrodite! ,5 makes Iokaste say 
to Eteokles ‘Check thy dread eye and the blasts (mtvoat) of thy 
8uuós? í and describes Pentheus as ‘breathing forth (ёктгуёоу) 
®uyds’ when trying to fetter Dionysos. In the Rhesus the horses 
are ‘snorting, breathing 8upós from their windpipes (#Ё &prn- 
piév)’.? With the same thought and meaning as appears in 
the Homeric pey&ðupos Euripides has peyéAa trveiv, ‘to be 
high-spirited, have high thoughts’, literally ‘to breathe big 
breaths’ ,® preserving something of the basis of the belief. Even 
in prose this equation survives. Antipho the Sophist speaks 
of people well matched as ‘having equal thoughts, equal 
breaths’? (ioa ppovotvtas, ioa Trvéovras). Pindar has xaynr& 
Trvéoov,‘ breathing lowly breaths’, i.e. thinking lowly thoughts, 
etc. He who has laboured fruitlessly ‘has breathed empty 
breaths’ ™! (keve& trveUoas), and, unlike the man who possesses 
greatness by birth, he who has that which is taught, ‘in dark- 
ness breathing some breaths now and others at another time 
(i.e. having some thoughts, feelings, purposes—some motions 
of the breath that is consciousness—now, etc., GAAOT’ GAAa 
туёоу) steppeth never with sure foot but, fulfilling not a 
purpose completely, tastes countless excellences'.^ To the 

1 Fr. 1 (Bgk.) reading meSóðev tivécoe: (Naeke) generally accepted 
for MSS. 1o15ó0ev фуА&тов. Of one who is dauntless Pindar says, 
‘her ppéves have not been storm-tossed by fear’ (фӧро 8 où keyelpavrod 
ppéves, Pyth. 1x, 32). * Anth. Pal. ХП, 157. 

3 Trag. Adesp. Fr. 187 (Nauck). Cf. the poem of Cercidas beginning 
Sora tis &шу Epa уубдо1ст quofjv тфу kuavorrrépuyov тгої$’ "Agpobíras, 
2 (Diehl). 4 Bacch. 1094. 5 Iph. in Aul.69. 6 Phoen. 454. 7 Line 785. 

Androm. 189 f., 327, etc. Cf. Aen. 1x, 596, x, 387 quoted on p. 42. 


9 B 49 (§ 598, 18), Diels (Fragm. d. Vors.*). 
10 Pyth. x1, 30. ™ Ol. x, 93. ™ Nem. ш, 41 f. 
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Hyperboreans Perseus ‘went breathing with bold heart’? 
(0pacsía бё Trvéov KapdSig uóAsv). 

Thus we might continue;? but, returning to Homer, let us 
note that it is not only emotion that the gods ‘breathe’ into 
men but also thoughts, devices, relatively intellectual. This 
too we might expect, since it is with his @uyds and фрёуєѕ or, 
if our interpretation be right, his breath-soul and lungs, that 
a man thinks and knows no less than feels. Thus ‘take thought 
in your ọpńv and 89uuós how you may slay the suitors’,3 or the 
recurring line “апа I will say something else and do you put 
it in your фрёуєс’,* by the side of which we may set ‘I will tell 
you an easy rede (Érros) and will put it in your ppéves’.5 So to 
Penelope the idea of her stratagem occurred thus—' Some god 
breathed into (&v&rvevos) my opévss that I should set up a great 
loom and weave a гође’ ё Mind, thoughts, knowledge are 
breath which can also be breathed out. We have already seen? 
in this the explanation of the song ‘To a flute-player the gods 
gave not intelligence (voOs); while he blows, his intelligence 
also flies out'. 

We are now better able to understand the verb петуйобол, 
which has been interpreted bysome as quite unrelated to trveiv 
or any notion of breathing but as formed from a verb mvúsiv, 
whose otherwise unknown existence is argued from troitrvveiv 
and &uTvvro, &umvU?n. This argument was elaborated at 
length by Schulze? and is followed by Leaf? Воіѕасд, and 
the revisers of Liddell and Scott's lexicon." troitrvveny, it is 
urged, means ‘to bestir oneself, to hurry’, and is a reduplicated 
form of an original trvvew with the same meaning of rapid 
physical motion. Later transferred to the mind, this by a 


1 Pyth. x, 44. For Pindar apparently as for Homer the heart shares 
the uós and consciousness with the ppéves. See p. 49, n. І. 

2 The thought survived in philosophy (cf. pp. 71f., 76 f£., 8o, etc.). 
Thus the Epicurean Lucretius shows that minds vary according to the 
proportions in which they consist of hot vapor (felt in anger), cold aura 
(felt in fear), aer (characteristic of calm) and a subtler nameless element 
(ш, 231—313). 

3 Od. 1, 294. Cf. Il. 1x, 423, etc. 4 Il. 1, 297, ту, 39, etc. 

5 Od. хі, 146. Cf. П. xix, 121. © Od. xix, 138 f. Cf. Hes. Th. 31, etc. 

? P. 98. 5 Quaestiones Epicae, pp. 322 Ё. 

? Commentary to Л. v, 697. ю Of. cit. s.v. п буу, 
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curious leap is made to mean ‘to be conscious, to be in full 
possession of one's spiritual forces’. Thence &utvuto and 
&иттуу@т| are derived with the meaning ‘recovered conscious- 
ness’, while тгетгуйо@от is interpreted as meaning ‘to be 
physically active’ in ‘the case of Telemachos but elsewhere 
‘to be fully conscious’, and so ‘wise’. 

Now for such a root mvv- no evidence is offered from any 
cognate tongue. Trormyuo itself, on which the whole argument 
rests, is probably better explained’ as meaning originally 
‘I pant, puff about’, ‘I exert myself, bustle’, a man's breathing 
being, for the reasons we have seen, his most significant 
feature. For &yrrvvro and &утуот we need only look back 
to the passages already quoted.* The 9uuós is ‘breathed 
forth’ (&rrorveiv) and the reverse process is described by the 
words ‘&uttvuto (or &итгуйӨт)) and the 9uuós was gathered 
into the фрӯу’. Further, to support his case Schulze is com- 
pelled to deny the natural meaning of &trvevoTos, ‘breathless’, 
and say that it means ‘faint, powerless’, because the recovery 
of the man who is &rrveuc ros is expressed by &итгууто (Od. v, 
456-8). Again, in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, when 
the god makes a fire &yrrvvro бё 0cpuós &©тит\, ‘recovered 
consciousness! makes nonsense. Nevertheless the natural 


1 ‘Bustling’ suggests a person moving about energetically and noisily, 
possibly panting with his efforts, ‘ puffing about’ as we say. Thus Phaedrus 
(п, 5) describes the tribe of ‘busybodies’ as irepide concursans... gratis 
anhelans. For such a sense we might compare the Middle High German 
bhnuht, ‘noisy breathing’, and note that in fact initial тту- is not used 
elsewhere in Greek except in some connection with breath, туёо, туо, 
туух, etc. (The apparent exception, the place of assembly, Mvv€, forms 
its oblique cases іп тгоку-, whence its origin is usually traced.) Moreover, 
such expressive reduplication is common in other languages in that 
connection, from our own childish * puff-puff? to the Sanscrit pupphusa-h, 
‘lung’, etc. The obvious parallel in Greek itself is toip¥cow, based on 
voce, ‘I blow’. The most expressive context in which troitvJe occurs 
is ‘and laughter unquenchable arose among the blessed gods when they 
saw Hephaistos mormvýovta through the halls’ (X. 1, 599 f.). For what 
it is worth, we may note that its ‘breathing’ or ‘blast’, Отит, is charac- 
teristic of fire for Homer (Od. 1x, 389, xvi, 29, etc.) as of the fire god 
Hephaistos himself (X. xx1, 366 £.). The latter is found at his bellows by 
Thetis and is termed тпёЛор ойптоу, apparently meaning ‘puffing 
monster’ (Л. хуш, 410 ff.). 7 P. 45. 3 Line r 10. 
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reference to &vatrveiv which &©тиї| demands and which is seen 
e.g. in &áyrmrveUcad Katrvév," etc., is ignored in favour of this 
hypothetical åvanvúeiv. ‘Alternatively’, Schulze suggests, 
‘the poet may have made a mistake. ? The active &utrvue in 
the sense of ‘recover breath’ (Jl. xxu, 222) they cannot and do 
not deny. For the formation of the middle and passive aorists 
&utrvuto and &yrrvüer from &va- ог du-trvéw, and indeed of 
the perfect тёттушноп from mvéw, we may compare ёҳото, 
éyu6n and кёуоџот from xéo. 

If we would pursue the case further, témvupat on the current 
interpretation varies its meaning with very little justification. 
The supposed original mvúsıv, ‘to move vigorously, bestir 
oneself physically’, is supported by the argument that Tele- 
machos, repeatedly described as Tretvunévos, is too young to 
be called ‘wise’. In his case, therefore, we are told it means 
‘nimble, active, brisk’ (Schulze), ‘vigorous rather than sage’ 
(Leaf). But by the side of тфу & aŭ TnAtuayos Trerrvuuévos 
ёутіоу т©бо (Od. xxiv, 510) we find tov & aŭ Лоёртт$ 
TeTrvuuévos бутіоу тйбо (ibid. 375). Telemachos must thus 
have had a ‘nimble’ and not a ‘wise’ grandfather or Homer 
must be behaving very strangely. In fact there is no reason 
why Telemachos should not be ‘wise’ and his grandfather 
too. He is constantly represented and recognised as such,3 
and trettvupévos without qualification is applied to the young 
Antilochos unequivocally in that ѕепѕе.* The arguments in 
favour of a verb тудо thus failing,5 we are left with rr&rrvupot, 
perfect middle or passive of trvéw, ‘I breathe’, which was 
proposed long аро. It means not merely ‘I have received 


1 Pind. Ol. уш, 36. 

2 ‘nisi forte error auctoris subest’, op. cit. p. 324, n. 2. 

з E.g. Od. ту, 158, 593-611, etc. 4 Il. xxm, 440, 570. 

5 The attempt to connect mivuTh, tivutds, etc., is rejected even by 
Boisacq. 

$ This, the obvious derivation, given by Ameis-Hentze, Merry, etc., 
failed for want of background of explanation. Since this was written it 
has been revived by Justesen (of. cit. p. 43, see p. 24 above), who ex- 
plained it as ‘inspired’ in connection with the interpretation of vóos as 
‘nose’, and by Rüsche (of. cit. p. 40), who explains that Anhauch intensifies 
thespiritual faculties, renders intelligent. Neither has discussed the current 
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breath’ and so ‘I have breath’ but also something like ‘I have 
intelligence, wisdom’. This fits exactly what we found, that 
consciousness and intelligence depend upon the breath and 
the lungs, and that wisdom is ‘breathed into’ a man. It 
explains why Homer can express the same meaning by saying 
that a man is tetrvupévos as by saying that he has ‘good 
ppéves’.? Similarly Achilles shows his scorn for Agamemnon 
by saying ‘Away with him, for Zeus hath taken away his 
@péves’,? and Menelaos for Antilochos: ‘Away with thee, 
since falsely we Achaeans said that thou tretrvUo@an. ... Antilo- 
chos, who wert aforetime tretrvupévos, what hast thou done?'3 

The famous description of Teiresias, whose yuxń Odysseus 
is to consult in Hades, is also thus intelligible: “Һе blind 
prophet whose gpéves are firm (ёртебо). To him, though 
dead, Persephone granted understanding (vóov) that he alone 
should mervõoða, but the others dart about, mere shadows’ 4 
Teiresias is privileged in having, though dead, a body or at 
least that part of it which is the organ of consciousness and 
intelligence, namely the ppéves or lungs, so he alone ттёттуутоп, 
has breath and the consciousness and intelligence that means. 
The rest are fleshless shadows without these things, éppadées, 
‘senseless’, as they are described elsewhere.5 Achilles in- 
effectually tries to clasp the ghost of Patroklos, *and clasped 
it not, but the ууу was gone, like unto smoke, beneath the 
earth, squeaking’. And Achilles leapt up in wonder: ‘Ah me, 
then there is even in the halls of Hades a yuyf| and phantasm 
(eiSwAov), but ppéves there are not therein at all’. Here, as 
in the contrast of Teiresias to ‘shadows’, the bodily organ 
appears to be implied. Thrice does Odysseus try to clasp the 
уух of his mother but thrice she flew out of his hands ‘like 
alternative or prevented the revisers of Liddell and Scott from explaining: 
‘From root mtvU which becomes mivu in tTivvtdés...not cognate with 
trvéw, with which however it soon began to be confused’; so I leave what 
I had written above. 

1 See e.g. Od. ш, 266; П. хуп, 470. 

2 П. 1x, 377. The hyperbole ‘Zeus has taken away his ppéves’ reminds 
us of our own ‘He has no brains’, ‘He lost his head’, etc. 


3 П. xxm, 440, 570. Cf. Od. хуш, 215 ff., 226 ff. 
4 Od. x, 492 ff. 5 Od. x1, 476. 5 Jl. xxm, 100 ff. 
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a shadow or even as a dream’ and she explained: ‘This is the 
way with mortals, when one dies, for the sinews no longer 
hold the flesh and the bones, but the mighty energy (pévos) 
of burning fire overcomes these (as soon as the 9uuós has left 
the white bones) and the wuy7 like a dream flies away and 
flutters'. The prophet Teiresias, though dead, has ap- 
parently not been burned and he retains his organs and 
intelligence. The prophet Amphiaraos, to whom he has been 
compared,3 passed beneath the ground in his body by divine 
intervention according to post-Homeric evidence;* so too 
other prophets and heroes who retain their powers. The 
yuyai, we may note, of Elpenor5 and Patroklos,$ whose bodies 


! Od. xi, 218 ff. 

2 [ts peculiar pallor might explain why Pelops was reputed to have 
received from the gods an unusual, an ‘ivory’ shoulder (see e.g. Pind. Ol. 
1, 26 f. (with Schol. ad loc.) ; Virgil, Georg. m, 7, etc.), but scarcely why his 
‘shoulder-blade’ (see Paus. v, 13, 4, etc.) or his ‘rib of ivory’ (Pliny, М.Н. 
ххуш, 4, 34) was uniquely treasured after his death. The original reason 
for the emphasis upon these bones is perhaps an association with the 
living consciousness (cf. p. 68, n. 7), that they contained the lungs, ppéves, 
the organs of mind, good or bad, ‘taken away’ (pp. 59, 81, Л. хуш, 311, 
XIX, 137, etc.) on occasion or bestowed (see Od. п, 117 Ё, vr, 111 f., 
уш, 167 f., etc.) by a god. The same thought will explain the later 
practice of divination by the appearance of a victim's shoulder-blade (see 
Grimm, Deutsche Myth.* p. 932, Nachtr. pp. 322, 422, 433), as among the 
Romans of the lung itself (e.g. Cicero, de Div. 1, 39, 85, п, 12, 29). Thus 
Dido sacrifices pecudumque reclusis|pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit exta 
(Aen. ту, 63 £.). Cf. pp. 41 (exta), 505f.; Juv. у, 549ff. The Babylonians, 
from whom this divination perhaps derived through the Etruscans, 
believed that the state of the organ showed the state of mind of the god, 
who at the moment ofsacrifice was believed to have identified himself with 
the victim (see Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 148, 155). 
Cf. below pp. 88-9, 228, n. 1, 236; mentesque deum scrutantur in illis (Ov. 
Met. xv, 137) ; conscia fibra deorum (Tib. 1, 8, 3); lubrica signavit cum deus exta 
nolis (п, 5, 14). Prophetic virtue was attributed to the merry-thought, 
le. breast-bone of a goose or other bird, among our ancestors (see 
e.g. Brand's Popular Antiquities, etc. (rev. Ellis), ш, p. 220 (Bohn)), for 
whom, as we have seen (pp. 38 f.), the lungs were the ‘soul’ and the breast 
was the seat of thought. It is still for us the *wish-bone'. 

3 See Rohde, of. cit. p. 89 and notes p. 103. 

4 See Pindar, Ol. ут, 14. 

5 Od. x1, бо. The thinness or lack of voice may have been related to the 
lack of фрёуєс = lungs. With all this cf. Lucan ут, 621-3, 628-91. 

6 П. xxm, 65 ff. 
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lie unburned, have consciousness and speak to Odysseus and 
Achilles, as does that of Teiresias to Odysseus, though the 
other yuyai, whose bodies have presumably been burned, do 
not speak or show sign of recognising Odysseus till they have 
tasted blood! and so got breath, @upds, for the occasion. For, 
as we have seen, breath, 0upós, was conceived as vapour 
in connection with blood.* Patroklos asks for funeral, saying 
that till he has received it the yuxat of the dead will not admit 
him to their number, but, once he has been burned, he will 
not come back from the house of Hades? 

Light can perhaps also be thrown on sapere (sapiens, 
desipere etc.). Its original meaning (e.g. occisam saepe sapere 
plus multo suem* or oleum male sapiet5) was ‘to be flavoured, 
have flavour'. It described an object as having something in 
it which could be received in tasting. It was, it is commonly$ 
supposed, then transferred to the taster so as to mean ‘to have 
the faculty of taste’ and thence ‘to have discrimination’, ‘to 
be wise'. But the transition is not natural? and there is no 
adequate evidence? for sapere ‘to have the faculty of taste’. 


* Od. x1, 96, 147 ff., 152 ff. Here, as in other eschatologies, there is not 
perfect consistency; for when, at the end of the Odyssey, the yuyal of the 
suitors reach Hades they find the wuxal of Achilles and Agamemnon 
(though they have not, so far as we are told, had anything to drink) 
holding an intelligent conversation. It might be argued that, if the same 
author is at work, he had subordinated consistency to dramatic oppor- 
tunity or that the wuxat have not on this occasion to deal with a live 
man of flesh and blood. In Od. хі, 38 ff. the yuyai come to the pit of 
blood, the old men who have suffered much, the wounded, etc., and 
‘tender maids veotrevOéa Quuóv Éxyoucatr?.. Here, unless the variant of the 
Oxyrh. Pap. veorrevOe awrov preserves the original version, the attempt 
to describe these yuyai as active, vocal, responsive to the offering, to 
suggest their different appearances fixed at death, has, perhaps un- 
consciously, involved the use of expressions devised to describe the living 
(e.g. TaAratrevOéa Quuóv Éxyoucav, ххіп, 15, &rrrvéa 9uuóv ~xouca, 97, 
etc.). These lines were rejected by Zenodotus and Aristophanes for other 
reasons without reference to this point. For the separation of @uydés and 
ux? at death see also pp. 94 ff. below. 

? See pp. 46ff. 3 Il. xxm, 71 ff. СЕ vu, 410. * Plaut. Mil. СІ. 587. 

5 Cato, de agri cult. 66, 1. $ See e.g. Ernout and Meillet s.v. 

7 Our ‘taste’, gofit etc. begin with the act of the taster. 

* The only instance quoted by Lewis and Short is relatively late, 
Cicero, de Fin. 11, 8, 24: nec... Laelius eo dictus est sapiens quod non intelligeret 
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Also sapere often signifies ‘to have consciousness’ or ‘in- 
telligence’ in the most general sense (e.g. referring to 
Parthia’s return of the standards taken from Crassus at 
Carrhae, Propertius addresses the dead man: gaude, Crasse, 
nigras st quid sapis inter harenas), and resipiscere ‘to recover 
consciousness’ .? It was the chest which sapiebat, e.g. sapit hic 
pleno pectore (Plautus, Epidicus 286), frugi convenit esse hominem 
pectus quoi sapit (Bacchides 660. Cf. Miles Gl. 786, 336 etc.). 
‘To have flavour’,3 more directly, will scarcely explain this. 
Also, sapere refers to something inherent rather than to the 
impression a man makes on others. We have, perhaps, not 
yet reached the full original sense of sapere. It looks akin to 
sapa which was used of the juice of the grape boiled but, as 
appears in its derivatives in the Romance languages (Italian 
sapa, French séve etc.) and the Germanic cognates (Anglo- 
Saxon se, old Icelandic safi, German Saft, etc.), it must have 
meant more generally ‘sap, juice’. It is natural to think that 
the flavour of food (e.g. a piece of meat or fruit) is in its 
blood or juice, and not in the fibres that remain when that 
has been extracted. Greek xuuós and yvuAós (xéw), Sansc. 
rasa, Arm. ham all mean both ‘sap’ or ‘juice’ and ‘flavour’. 
Using the noun, Lucretius‘ says in os salsi venit umor saepe 
saporis|cum mare versamur propter; and quite explicitly for him5 
and other Latin writers ‘flavour’ was sucus. Thus Horace 
praises long eggs as suci melioris (Satires 11, 4, 13). Quae oblonga 
sint ova gratioris saporis putat Horatius Flaccus (Pliny, N.H. x, 
52, 145). In fact ‘the sense of taste can be stimulated only 
by fluids. Solid substances must be dissolved in the mouth 
before they can affect it.’ If sapere meant originally ‘to have 
sap, native juice’, and was applied thus to the chest, that 


quid suavissimum esset; nec enim sequitur ut cui cor sapiat ei non sapiat palatus; 
which in fact is satisfied by the vague contemporary sense ‘is wise’ in both 
cases (cf. intelligeret quid suavissimum esset). 

1 тү (v), 6, 83. 

2 See p. 169, n. 3. 

3 But insulsus, etc., derive from this line of thought. 

4 ту, 222, cf. п, 398 ff. 5 ту, 615ff. 

6 G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology’, p. 260. 
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accords perfectly with what we found and shall find,” that the 
Greeks and Romans related consciousness and intelligence to 
the native juice in the chest, blood (foreign liquids affected 
consciousness for the most part adversely) ,? and to the vapour 
exhaled from it, breath. In fact, when used of external things, 
sapere could refer not only to juice absorbed in tasting but 
also to its exhalation or breath,3 i.e. fragrance, received by 
the nostrils in breathing. 

As we saw,* Germanic peoples, in particular our own 
ancestors, held beliefs about consciousness in the chest like 
those of the Greeks and Romans. Thus they intimately related 
sawol (‘soul’) to blood.5 The terms for consciousness in the 
Germanic languages that appear to be cognate with sapere 
are perhaps to be explained similarly. Compare e.g. old 
Icelandic safi ‘sap’, sefi ‘mind’ with froda, frodr (p. 68, n. 7), 
дайт ‘wet’ for ‘wise’, burr ‘dry’ 2 ignorant (Laxd. 67, Stur- 
lunga п, 227). If animus? was, like 9uuós, related to blood, we 
may have the ground of the notion that the blood was the 
sedes of the soul. The phenomena at its base continue. Tacitus 
describes Seneca's wife stopped from bleeding to death when 


1 See p. 42, п. 12, also Horace, Odes ш, 21, gf. etc. on p. 43, and pp. 
46-8, 61 ff. Sapiens, originally ‘juicy’, sapientia, ‘juiciness’, give point to 
Plaut. Trin. 367 f.; sapiens ‘the juicy’ is the meat to which age is the 
seasoning. 

5 See pp. 31-8. Other ‘sap’ means other mind (see p. 66). Quo me, 
Bacche, rapis tui plenum. . mente nova? (Hor. Od. m, 25, 1); carmina vino] 
ingenium faciente canunt. (Оу. Met. уп, 432 f.). The mind of a man is 
changed into that of a sea-god: 


pabula decerpsi, decerbtaque dente momordi. 

vix bene combiberant ignotos guttura sucos 

cum subito trepidare intus praecordia sensi 

alteriusque rapi naturae pectus amore... Met. xm, 943 ff. 


3 E.g. ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice odorem|spiravere, etc. (Virgil, 
Aen. 1, 403 f.; cf. Georg. ту, 415 ff.) See also pp. 74-5. 

1 Pp. 38f. See also pp. 68 ff. 

5 See p. 69, n. І. 

6 соф also, which the Romans translated sapiens, may be related. 

7 Cf., perhaps, Plaut. Pers. 177. animus is discussed below, pp. 168 ff. 

8 See Servius ad Aen. v, 79. Cf. Aen. 1x, 349, Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
861 f., also Georgic п, 483f. with Empedocles B 105 and pp. 42, 54. 
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already faint, ore ac membris. . . albentibus ut ostentui esset multum 
vitalis spiritus egestum (Ann. xv, 64). 

With this background of consciousness or wisdom, native 
or acquired, as moisture in the chest we can better understand 
passages above! and such expressions as Martial's 


si quis Cecropiae madidus Latiaeque Minervae 
artibus," 


ог cuius Cecropia pectora dote [У.1. voce] madent. 


Lucilius and Horace, as we saw,* connected the mind with 
venae in the chest. In this original and usual sense of vena as a 
pipe or vessel containing liquid, native liquid, must lie the 
true interpretation of Horace's claim to ingeni/benigna vena? 
and his 


ego nec studium sine divite vena 
nec rude quid prosit video ingenium $ 


not, as Wickham for instance interprets, a ‘vein of metal’, a 
metaphor from mining. The latter is not very natural for a 
Roman speaking of his mind or its organs and dives implies no 
more than ‘ abounding?.? Ovid;? also, has 


ingenioque meo vena quod paupere manat 
plaudis et e rivo flumina magna facis, 


and PL . 
ingenium fregere meum mala cuius et ante 


Jons infecundus parvaque vena fuit; 
sed quaecumque fuit nullo exercente refugit 
et longo periit arida facta situ, 


* Lucilius 610, Petronius 4, Horace, Odes, їп, 21, 9 f., etc. on p. 43. 
Petronius links this with the idea of the generation of poetry, creation of 
the mind (cf. p. 219, n. 3): neque concipere aut edere partum mens potest nisi 
ingenti flumine litterarum inundata (118, 3). 

2 1, 30, 3f. So Hor. Epist. 1, 2, 54, 67—70, Pers. п, 74, etc. 

3 vn, 69, 2. See also pp. 66f. below. Wisdom imbibed is moisture in the 
chest, ‘dew’ (if roreis correct here), i.e. vapour (apparently breath, words 
—so Pers. 1, 126; cf. 123) condensed (see p. 46, n. 6). So apparently 
Plautus: postquam adbibere aures meae tuae rorem orationis ( Miles Gl. 883 Heins. 
for tuam moram). 

* P. 42. 5 Odes п, 18, of. 6 Ars Poet. 409 f. 

7 See Lucr. 1, 412f. below. 

5 Ex Ponto n, 5, 21 f., Tristia, їп, 14, 33 ff. See also 7, 15 f. (with p. 66) 
and Prop. Iv, 1, 59f. 
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and earlier Lucretius 


usque adeo largos haustus e fontibu’ magnis 
lingua meo suavis diti de pectore fundet.* 


Of Demosthenes and Cicero Juvenal declares 


utrumque 
largus et exundans leto dedit ingenii fons? 


and Quintilian speaks of sucus ingenii? and tenuis et angusta 
ingenii vena. The meaning of sapere traced above adds point 
to Horace's scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.5 


1 1, 412f. Cf. p. 43 and Hor. Epist. 1, 3, 10f. See also Plato, Phaedr. 
235 © on p. 71. We can thus better understand Galaton's picture: Tov 
uiv "Ounpov avróv ёџойута, тойс 5i G&AAous motàs TK Éunuscuéva 
&putopévous (Aelian, V.H. хш, 22), adice Maeonidem a quo, ceu fonte 
perenni,/vatum Pieriis ота rigantur aquis (Ov. Amor. ш, 9, 25f. For Pierits 
aquis cf. pp. 66 £.), Maeoniumque bibat felici pectore fontem]. . .sic flumine 
largo/plenus Pierio defundes pectore verba (Petron. 5), Homer cuius ex ore 
profusos[omnis posteritas latices in carmina duxit[amnemque in tenues ausa est 
deducere rivos (Manil. п, 8ff.). 

2 x, 118f. Cf. Cicero, de Suo Cons. 74, Horace, Epist. п, 2, 120f. etc. 

3 Inst. Or. Proem. 24, passing from the mind to its utterance. 

4 Ibid. v1, 2, 3. 

5 Ars Poet. 309. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Cognition—The Five Senses 


The dead prophet has фрёуєѕ, lungs, and trétrvutat, has breath, 
intelligence. It is by the 8upós in his ppéves ог by what is 
breathed into them by some god that a live prophet divines. 
Athene and Apollo agree to stop the battle by setting Hector 
on to single combat, ‘and Helenos, Priam’s dear son (a 
prophet), understood (lit. “put together for himself”, oWv@eto) 
in his 9upós their counsel'.* The perception is taken into the 
8uuós and is there correlated with the rest by the ppéves. An 
eagle drops a snake among the attacking Trojans—a portent 
from Zeus—and Polydamas interpreting to Hector says: ‘Thus 
would a prophet expound who had clear knowledge of portents 
in his 9upós'? (odqa Supe idein Tep&wv). Aeschylus has the 
word 8ugópavris? and describes* how Apollo is inspired as a 
prophet téxvns бё viv ZeUg ÉvOsov ктісоѕ фрёус. Cf. Enn. 
Ann. 18, fari donavit divinum pectus habere. 9upós is vapour 
from liquid, and liquid drunk goes to the qpéves or lungs. 
Hence it is, we may guess, that prophetic inspiration was 
sought by inhaling vapour,’ or by drinking blood or water, 
or wine or honey, or by chewing (i.e. extracting the essence in 
liquid)? not eating, the divine plant;* hence that the Muses 

1 П. vu, 44 f. 

х П. xit, 228. Cf. vi, 438 f., хуш, 224, etc. and pp. 73f. 

3 Persae, 224. Cf. a repvópavris, Soph. Fr. 59. 

* Eum. 17. Cf. Eurip. Jon, 1347. 

5 6uuós or intelligence from a deity was sought thus. Cf. e.g. anhelitus 
.. „terrarum quibus inflatae mentes oracula funderent (Cic. de Div. 1, 50, 115) and 
Delphi ibid. 57, 117, with Aeneid, уп, 48, 50 f., 78 f., Lucan v, 163-9 and 
the poets! alternative to drinking water of the Muses: nebulas Helicone 
legunto (Pers. v, 7). 

6 See pp. 34f. and Eurip. Bacch. 279-84, 298-301, the drinking of the 
well of Ат\Өт| and later that of pvnuooUvn at the oracle of Trophonios 
at Lebadeia, Тас. Ann. п, 54, 4 and (with pp. 36, 42 f.) Hor. Od. п, 19, 6, 
Sil. Ital. rv, 777, Gruppe, Griech. Myth. u. Rel., pp. 829 f., 925. Cf. pp. 70-1 


below. 7 Cf. p. 63, n. 2. 
3 See p. 456, n. 2 and e.g. laurumque momordit (Juv. уп, 19). 
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were water-nymphs, and poets drank of their springs’ on 
Helicon or Parnassus, Castalia, etc. and TG uiv &rl yAwoon 
ућокерђу xelouciv tépony,/toU 8° ёте’ ёк otóparos феї pefAryar 
(Hes. Theog. 83 f.) and а poem was water, honey or nectar 
of the Muses.? So too the Camenae and Carmenta were water- 


nymphs (cf. Iymphatus (pp. 34 £.)). 

Thus, too, it was natural to say that the speeches of a man 
who trétrvutat are themselves tretrvuptva.3 They come forth 
with the breath that is intelligence in them, they are parts of 
it,4 and the listener puts them, takes them, into his 9uuós, thus 
adding to his store, his knowledge. They pass from lung to 
lung, mind to mind. Penelope ‘put the и©Өо$ rrervuu£vos of 
her son in her 9uuós'5 and words are continually said to be 
‘put in the ppéves’. Not only the evident connection between 
breathing and emotion already urged, but also the belief 
that thoughts are words and words are breath—étrea &tpia 
as Sappho? seems to have called them—would lead? to the 


* Cf. рр. 34f., 219f. We can now better understand e.g. Pind. Ol. v1, 
85 f£., Isthm. v1, 74f., Lucr. ту, 2, Hor. Epist. 1, 3, 10 f., Prop. ш (ту), 1,5; 
3 5£.5 3, 51 £.; 1v (v), 6, 75. So Arethusa (Mosch. ш, 78; Virg. Ecl. x, 
1 Ё.). And so perhaps Truth was èv Bu@@ (Democ. B 117), in the depths of 
water, ‘in a well’, Pythagoras, after drawing up and drinking water from 
a certain well, foretold that there would be an earthquake in two days' 
time (Andron cited by Euseb. Praep. Ev. x, 3, 6). 

* E.g. Pind. Ol. vu, т ff., vi, 91; Pers. Prol. 1, 14; Lucr. 1, 412 f., 
947 £; Horace, Ер. 1, 19, 44. Egeria, who inspired Numa, was а water- 
nymph. 

3 Od. Iv, 204-6, xix, 350-2; Il. 1x, 58. 

4 Just as the whole @upds is said to ‘fly’ (Л. хут, 469, ххш, 880), the 
words, thoughts that issue forth, portions of it, are feathered, ‘winged’ 
like birds, trex wtepdevta, to the hearer. Unspoken, kept in the ppéves 
(see Od. xv, 445), they are ‘not winged’ (Od. xvu, 57). That troublesome 
thoughts were conceived as little winged creatures in the chest will be 
shown below (рр. 85 f., 404f.). It was perhaps these early conceptions 
which suggested to Plato his image of the mind as a cage full of birds 
( Theaet. 197 с f£). Apollonius Rhodius, using the Homeric conception, 
describes Medea thus: pi@os 5° &AAoTe uév ol ёт” &xporérns &vérEAAe/ 
y^ócans, GAAoT’ Évep&e xarà oíj9os ттєтгбттүто (ш, 683 f.). Cf. Proverbs 
xxvi, 2. See also p. 469. 5 Od. 1, 361, XXI, 355. 6 See pp. 13f. 

7 Fr. та (Edmonds). Cf. Od. уш, 408 f. etc. 

* Much later, when some claimed that the governing consciousness 
was in the head (see below, pp. 115 Ё), this argument was used e.g. by the 
Stoic Zeno: pwvi Sià qápuyyos Хореї. el 5 fjv &mó той ёукефёЛоч 
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belief that the organs of breath, the lungs, are the organs of 
mind. This conception of words would be natural, inevitable 
among men unfamiliar with writing (see p. 6). These words 
or thoughts are kept in the lungs. Thersites érrea ppeciv fjow 
&коси& Te TOAAG Te ÑSN.! The poet uses both uü9os and étros 
for unspoken thoughts.” 

On the other side of the world the natives of New Guinea, 
who, as we have ѕееп,3 locate the intelligence in the organs 
of speech and regard people who are defective in the latter as 
mentally defective, think that ‘the memory, the store of 
formulae and traditions learned by heart, resides deeper, in the 
belly?.* Magic, power isin the words: ‘The force of magic does 
not reside in the things; it resides within man and can escape 
only through his voice’. The survival already noted5 of the 
name ‘soul’ for the lungs suggests that our own ancestors had 
similar beliefs to those of the Homeric Greeks. If we look to 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon poems we find that it is in that region 
of the body that knowledge, store of words, and the mind are 
supposed to be. Thus in Beowulf, ‘began to speak’ is wordhord 
onleac,® * unlocked his word-hoard'. The mind is the breosthord,’ 


xwpovca, ойк &y $1& pdpuyyos Exaper. óOcv $ Adyos, xal фоуђ exei@ev 
Хоре Aóyos 5 &т® Siavolas xwpel, dor’ ок tv TH EykepóAo ёстіу ў 
Sidvoia (cited by Galen, de Hipp. et Plat. п, 5, p. 241 K). See also Chry- 
sippus, Stoic. Vet. Fr. (von Arnim), п, 242 f., Diog. L. vit, 55 and 159. Mil- 
ton's Comus (244 ff.) marvels at the Lady's song, at that in her which can 
* Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence’. 


1 П. п, 213. ? See e.g. Л. 1, 541-50; Od. XV, 445. 3 P. 14. 
* Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 408. 
5 Pp. 38. 6 Line 259, cf. Widsith, init. 


7 E.g. Beowulf, 1719, 2792; cf. Icelandic hafa rað undir hverju rifi= have 
counsels under every rib, etc. The conception of wisdom as something 
drunk, a liquid, Mimir's well (e.g. Gylfaginning, 15), or the mead Oórerir 
(made from honey and the blood of Kzásir, the incarnation of wisdom, 
who was formed by the gods out of their collected sputum) seems to have 
grown out of the thoughts we have traced (pp. 34f., 42 f., 63-7). So 
perhaps frodr ‘wise’ was related to froða ‘froth, slaver’ and dialect forms of 
Norwegian frodig (see Falk-Torp) —'sappy'. Cf. also the Celtic cauldron 
of Ceridwen. 
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e.g. wordes ord breosthord burhbrzc,! ‘an opening word broke 
from his breast-hoard'. * Hir thoughte it swal so sore aboute 
hire herte/That nedely som word hir moste asterte’ says 
Chaucer.” ‘So shall my lungs coin words’3 says Shakespeare. 
‘To get it off one's chest’ is to-day a crude colloquialism 
for delivering oneself of a statement, and ‘Do not breathe 
it’ advises the keeping of a secret. If we recall that 6upds 
was particularly associated with courage, 'spirit', there may 
be seen another parallel in our use of ‘pluck’ for courage; for 
originally the ‘pluck’ meant just the heart and lungs. 
Returning to Homer, we may wonder whether, though 
words and thoughts might naturally be believed to come from 
the lungs, they could be thought to go to them, be perceived, 
received by them, when the ears and eyes in the head must 
inevitably be recognised as sense organs. That they were so 
thought there can be no doubt. There are the many statements 
that the words of a speaker are ‘put into the ppéves’ of the 
hearer and the less conclusive descriptions* of people whose 
‘ppv is delighted as they hear’ singing or themselves play the 
lyre. Clearest of all, though it has not excited notice, is the 
account of how Odysseus hears Nestor calling to wake him. 
‘Quickly the sound (or ** blast, breath”, twh, used of wind5) 
came about (inside) his ppéves and he went forth from the 
hut.7 The sound, the breath, of which the words consist 
passes through the ears not to the brain but to the lungs. This, 
though it may seem foolish to us, is in fact a natural inter- 
pretation of the anatomy of the head, which shows an air 
passage direct from the outer air through the ear to the 
pharynx and so to the lungs. Aristotle remarks that the ear 
1 LI. 2791f. Just as the 9uuós was related to blood, the Anglo-Saxon 
poet speaks of *soul-blood' (sawuldrior, 2693) and even says ‘in his hreder 
(see p. 39) fast in mind-bonds a secret longing burned in (100) his blood’ 
(1878 ff. ; cf. 1993, 2065 f., etc.). Cf. pp. 47 f., 62 ff. * Cant. Т. 6549f. 
3 Coriolanus, т, 1, 76f. Cf. The Merry Wives of Windsor, tv, 5, init. 
* E.g. Il. 1, 474; © $ ppéva téptret’ &xouov. Cf. Od. vm, 368; Il. 1x, 186. 
5 Il. 1v, 276, x1, 308. Cf. perhaps anima sonus (Nonius, p. 347 Linds.). 
6 For the sense of tepi see Jl. 1, 317 and xvi, 157 with the note of Ameis- 


Hentze-Cauer. 
7 Il. x, 139 f. 
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*has not a passage (1rópos) to the brain, but has to the roof of 
the тои”. The passage is divided by the tympanum, its 
lower portion being known as the Eustachian tube. The sense 
of smell working by the in-drawing of the breath would form 
an obvious basis for comparison and analogy. 

If confirmation be needed, it is provided by the earliest 
writers after Homer. The opéves continue to be the destination 
of speech. The epic phrase in which words are ‘put into the 
фрёує$” of the hearer recurs.^ Hesiod, who uses it, also tells 
(in the Eotae3) of Melampous and snakes that ‘lick his ears and 
breathe into him prophetic knowledge’ (Aelyew Tà Ota кої 
ёЁртгуєйсол осот тђу pavTixty), and in the Theogony+ the Muses 
are said to ‘breathe into [the poet] a divine aùSń that [he] 
might sing things past and to come’. In the Homeric Hymn 
to Hermes, that god sounded his lyre for Apollo ‘and the lovely 
blast (or “‘breath”’, іст) of the sound went through his ppéves 
and sweet desire took hold on him as he listened with his ®upds’ 5 
(parh Sè Sik ppévas HAVE’ іст /Peotrecins ёуоттї$ кої шу 
yAuus їрерос tper/Pund d&xoudgovta); while in the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, compact of older epic expressions, ‘the 
speech entered their ears and disturbed their ppéves’® (Adyos 
5° els odora. ma&vrwv/elocAPav &rápaote pptvas). Anacreon 
confesses that his ‘ppéves have become deaf’? (or perhaps 
‘dumb’, ої $ peu ppéves ёккєкоәфЁссто:; cf. Sappho's? &Báxnv 
tev opév' Exo). In Theognis we read that ‘In men of under- 
standing the eyes and tongue and ears and mind (vóo;) 
grow (фоєтоа, “аге rooted") in the midst of their breasts’.9 
Simonides of Ceos, who in one place speaks of the wind 
* preventing the spreading honeysweet voice from fitting the 
ear of mortals','? after praising a passage of Homer says ‘few 
mortals, receiving it with their ears, stored it in their breasts’ * 


1 Hist. Anim. 492 a, 19. 
? E.g. Hesiod, Works and Days, 274. Cf. Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 


237, 261. 3 Fr. 149 (Rzach}). 
* g1f. 5 421 ff. 
6 144 f. ? Fr. 81 (Bgk.). 
* Fr. 72 (Bgk.). 9 1163 f. 


1 Fr. 41 (Bgk.). п Fr. 85, 4f. 
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(обоо1 SeEduevoi/orépvois ёукстёбғуто). Thus іп Plato’s 
Phaedrus* Socrates can say that he ‘has his chest full’ of 
thoughts, which he has heard from others, and that he ‘has 
been filled like a vessel (&yyeiov) from some alien streams 
(@АЛотрісу vagé&rov) through the ears (51% fis &koñs)’. We 
saw that liquid drunk was supposed to be taken into the lungs 
(ppéves) and were able better to understand why words taken 
in were said? to be ‘drunk down’. For Aeschylus ‘speech 
comes through the chest? (ixveita1 Adyos 51& стпӨёоу)° and 
‘respect for a ruler penetrates through the ears and priv of 
the people'.* The belief that words were breathed forth 
from the gpéves also continues, as we might expect. Thus 
Terpander5 says: ‘Let my opfiv sing of’ Apollo, and Aes- 
chylus speaks of a ‘well-tongued gptv’® and of ‘the фрћу 
raving with cries’? and of ‘crying shrilly out of the gprv’,* 
while Pindar speaks of ‘breathing forth (speech) from her im- 
mortal mouth’? and ‘the tongue takes it from the deep 
@pry’.’° 

If we turn to the private theories of the philosophers or 
‘scientists’, we find that the first whose views on this subject 
are recorded, Alcmaeon of Croton, held that hearing was the 
result of the echoing of the air inside the ear™ and said that 
‘goats breathe in through their еагѕ’.!* His discovery of the 
function of the brain is discussed below.'3 Empedocles, who 
located the mind in the blood around the heart, which is 
indeed where the lungs full of blood" are, taught that hearing 
is produced by the impact of the moving air against a piece of 


1 235 С. Cf. Rep. Ш, 411 A. 

з See Aristoph. Ach. 484 of the 9upós; Chrysippus in Stoic. Vet. Fr. 
(von Arnim), п, 257, etc.; also p. 43 and p. 64, n. 3 above. 

3 Septem, 563. 

4 Choeph. 55 ff. Cf. 450 ff.; Septem, 24 f. and Ag. 1052. 


5 Fr. 2 (Bgk.). 6 Suppl. 775. 
? Septem, 967. 8 Ibid. 874. Cf. 864 f.; Ag. 546, 1491, etc. 
9 Pyth. 1v, 11. 


10° Nem. ту, 8. Cf. Scol. Anon. 32 in Anth. Lyr. Gr. (Diehl). 

™ See Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, pp. 93 f. 

™ A 7, Diels, Fragm. d. Vors.*2 Aristot. 492a, 13. Similarly Aelian, 
de Nat. An. 1, 53: &vamvel yàp кої Sià тбу Stoov kal Sta TÓv риктўроу. 

3 P. 115. 14 See pp. 47, 54- 
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cartilage suspended in the ear, which rings and oscillates, when 
struck, like a gong.! Diogenes of Apollonia, who, as we have 
seen,” identified the conscious and intelligent element in man 
with air centred, apparently, in the chest, held that hearing 
resulted from the impact of sound upon the air within the ear, 
which, being moved, in turn moved the air within? (? the 
head). Aristotle, for whom the centre of consciousness was in 
the region of the heart, held the somewhat similar view that, 
when sound is produced, the air between the source and the 
organ of hearing is set in motion and the organ of hearing 
itself is of the nature of air, somehow perhaps connected with 
the air in the back of the head, but not with the brain.* ‘The 
passage of the sense of hearing, since the organ of this sense is 
formed of air, terminates at the point where the native breath 
(сонфутоу TveUpa) produces in some animals the throbbing 
of the heart and in some the respiratory process. Wherefore, 
also, it is that we understand what is said so as to utter again 
what has been heard; for as was the movement which entered 
through the sense organ, such back again (тау), as it were 
from one and the same stamp, is the movement through the 
voice, so that a man utters what he has heard. And we hear 
less well when yawning or breathing out than when breathing 
in, because the starting point of the sense organ of hearing is 
at the part concerned with breath (ёт1 và tTrvevyatixd 
џоріф).'5 ‘Why do sponge-divers slit their ears and nostrils?’ 
ask the Problemata. ‘Is it in order that the breath may pass 
more freely? For it is by this way that the breath seems to 
pass out’;® and again, ‘Why do the deaf talk through their 
noses? Is it because they suffer lung trouble (7 ӧті 6 Tvevpov 
tori тото! Trerrovnkox), since deafness is simply congestion 
(TAt\pwots) in the region of the lungs??? It is impossible to 
do justice here to the supplementary details of each theory 
and the considerations which contributed to it. There were 


! See Beare, ор. cit. pp. 95 f. ° P. 32. See also pp. 76, 115, n. 7, 117. 
3 бее Beare, of. cit. pp. 105 f. 

4 See de Anim. 420 a, 3 and de Part. An. 656 a, 27-b, 26. 

5 de Anim. Gen. 781 a, 23 ff. $ 960 b, 21 ff. 

7 962 b, 35 ff. 
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some views! rather further removed from the traditional 
scheme traced above and others akin to it, which are more 
conveniently mentioned below.? 

For Homer, though it may seem incredible that the lungs 
or breath should have anything to do with seeing, one also 
‘sees in one's qpéves or ‘lungs’.3 Seeing ‘delights the фрӯу’* 
and is the work of 9uuós or breath, iS @upd,5 Өтўссто 
6uuó,S etc., like uyğ óxou&govra above. The mystery of 
vision has at a much later date produced strange theories. 
If the Homeric Greeks attempted to trace the passage through, 
the naso-lachrymal passage leading from the eye to the air of 
the nose and so to the throat and lungs might be supposed 
to bethe channel by which the necessary connection was made, 
but evidence is wanting. Later, as we have seen,? Theognis 
speaks of the eyes and tongue and ears and mind as alike 
centred (lit. ‘ growing’) in the chest. For Homer visual imagi- 
nation was the work of @uyds (óocovro боро) and Alcman 
appears to have spoken of ‘memory seeing with the ppéves’ 9 
(uun фрасіборкоѕ). In actual seeing, something—what is 
received through the eyes—is ‘breathed’ from the objects seen. 
What is received is ‘breath’. This will explain the fragment 
from the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women :™° ‘Beauty (el80s—of 
form, visible) was breathed from [? her eyes]’ ([BAep&pov] 8” 
&rro elSos ётто); and a description of Alkmenein the ‘Shield’: 
‘From her head and her blue eyes was breathed (&nto) even 
as from golden Aphrodite'.* Similarly in the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter ‘the goddess changed her stature and form (ЕЇбо$) 
and beauty was breathed around her (mepi т’ &џфі te k&AAos 
ётто) and lovely perfume was spread from her fragrant robes 


* See Beare, ор. cit. for Democritus (р. 99), Anaxagoras (р. 103) and 
Plato (p. 106). 


з Pp. 76f. 3 П. хха, 61. 
4 П. XIX, 19, XX, 23. 5 Od. уш, 450. 
$ Od, xv, 132, XXIV, 90, etc. ? P. 70. 


8 П. xvm, 224. Cf. Od. x, 374, etc. and 6vuópavris on p. 66. 

? Fr. 145 (Bgk. after O. Müller). 

© Fr. 245, 7 (Rz.); 7 (Evelyn-White), from Berlin Pap. 7497 and Oxyrh. 
Pap. 421. For the restoration see Classical Quarterly, уп, 217—18. 

™ Line 7. 
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and light shone afar from the immortal flesh of the goddess’.* 
These passages suggest that what was ‘breathed’ in through 
the eyes from objects was recognised in light (differentiated 
by colour and form), thought of as gaseous or confused 
perhaps with the air through which it passed as we saw that 
sound was and as odour must have been. The same thought 
will explain the Latin use of aura? of a ray or gleam, 
radiance. 

Sound was obviously breathed out in the voice and odour 
must have been observed in the breath. According to Hesiod 
Zeus wooed Europa ‘breathing saffron from his mouth'.3 As 
odour is thus manifestly ‘breathed’ out in the air, so objects 
giving off odour are said to ‘breathe’ it from them. Homer 
describes seals as ‘breathing from them the sharp smell of the 
deep salt-sea’4 (тпкрӧу &momveiouoai GAds TroAupevOEos 
б$биту), and, in contrast, ambrosia as ‘breathing most sweet’ 5 
(ASU páa trveloucav). The percipient not less obviously 
‘breathes’ in the odour through the nostrils and so to the lungs. 
Thus it is with the three senses which operate through the 
outer air and feed the central consciousness, the breath or 
breath-soul (@upds) in the lungs (ppéves). 

This correlation of the earliest Greek evidence perhaps 
enables us to realise that the Homeric and later Greek word 
éfo, ‘I perceive’, usually of hearing but also of seeing and 
more generally of ‘taking in’ something, is really identical 
with the Homeric їо, ‘I breathe in, as it appears to be, but 

1 275 ff. 

з See Virg. Aen. 1, 590 f. and vi, 204. This goes beyond the conception 
of al@tip as flame, to which Conington refers. See also Aen. ХП, 115, 
Ennius, Ann. 588, Pind. Ol. vn, 70 f. 

3 Catalogue, Fr. 30 (Rzach?). 4 Od. ту, 406. 5 Od. 1v, 446. 

$ This (or ‘I gasp, struggle for breath’, i.e. draw it inwards) and not, 
as they are often translated, ‘I breathe out’, appears to be the meaning 
of both ёїо (cf. &tras, p. 119, n. 4) and ёїсбо. The process is &oðpa (cf. 
Il. xv, 252 and 240f.). The ideas traced help to explain, for instance, the 
repeated cry of the Erinyes trvéw Toi pévos &mavtá тє кбтоу. oloi 5a, 
gev. tis р” UrroSverar тАєирёс ó50va ; Supdv die, n&rep NUE (Aesch. Eum. 
840 ff.), the last phrase of which is translated (e.g. by Verrall) ‘Hark to 


my indignation’, For Aeschylus, as we saw, Ouuós is still ‘breathed’, 
here ‘breathed out’, and the old sense of бїс would suggest ‘breathed 
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as it is currently’ assumed not to be in the absence of these 
considerations. Similarly, we may now see that оїсдоџол, 
‘I perceive’ (with the resultant substantive alo@nois and the 
lengthened form oic9&vouat, our ‘aesthetics’, etc.), is the 
middle of the Homeric &їсдо, ‘I gasp, breathe in’, and we 
can also relate to these and explain the curious fact preserved 
for us by Alcaeus? and Hesychius? that in Aeolic ётгітсуєїу, 
‘to breathe at’, means ‘to look at’ (EmifAérew), the eyes being 
in fact not only passive and recipient like the ears, but also 
active outwardly. Thus for the race at an early stage the 
primary relation of breath to consciousness appears to have 
been worked out to a logical conclusion in a harmonious 
system, surviving, though unrecognised, in these terms. 

Our incredulity, ifnot our wonder, may be diminished when 
we realise that the ancient Hindoos had similar beliefs. 
According to the Upanishads, speech, sight, hearing, and 
mind were known as breaths ( frána). ‘ Verily, they do not call 
them “‘Speeches” nor “Eyes” nor “Minds”. They call them 
* Breaths”, for the vital breath is all these’;+ and again: ‘The 
vital breaths verily go into a unity, for [otherwise] no one 
would be able at once to cause to know a name with speech, 
a form with the eye, a sound with the ear, a thought with the 
mind. As a unity, verily, the vital breaths, every single one, 
cause to know all things here. All the vital breaths speak along 
with speech when it speaks, all the vital breaths see along with 
the eye when it sees’,5 and so on. That within receives all that 
enters by the separate ‘breaths’. It is ‘the all-obtaining in 
the breathing spirit’. ‘Speech pours all names in it, with 
speech it obtains all names; breath pours all odours in it; 
in? by Night. The thought that what issues as speech has bodily form, is 
breath, vapour (see pp. 44.ff., 67, 69 ff.) will help to explain Svopepåv mv' 
&yAUv катё боуџстоѕ/о0бётол TroAUoTovos péris (Eumen. 380f.), vépos 
olucoy'fis dos Tax” &véyet/uefzovi uu (Eurip. Med. 107 f.), avevoyudv yep 
us Trepip&AAet végos (Herc. Fur. 1140). 

* See e.g. Boisacq, and the revised Liddell and Scott, s.v. 

* Fr. 66 (Bgk.). 3 S.v. Emmvebov. 

4 Chándogya Upanishad, 5, 1, translated by К. E. Hume, The Thirteen 


Principal Upanishads, pp. 226 f. 
5 Kaushitaki Upanishad, 3, 2, trans. Hume, of. cit. p. 322. 
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with breath it obtains all odours; the eye pours all forms in 
it; with the eye it obtains all forms',' and so on. There were 
many variations and complications of the doctrine.? 

Let us glance at later private theories of vision among 
the Greeks, which, without this background, have seemed 
to be quite original. Alcmaeon of Croton, an associate of 
Pythagoras at the end of the sixth century, is the first whose 
views are recorded and, as we shall ѕее,3 the most original; he 
thought, apparently, that the passages from the eyes, by which 
perceptions are received, were full of ‘natural breath’. 
Diogenes of Apollonia, who apparently identified the 
governing consciousness with air in the chest and treated the 
air in the head as intermediate, taught that sight was effected 
by a fusion, through the image in the pupil, with the air inside 
the head.5 Other Pythagorean teaching is discussed below.§ 
An account? of uncertain origin tells us that the soul consists 
of vapour (&ruós) and Aóyoi are ‘winds of the soul’ (cf. ZI. 1x, 
4 Ё., хх, 385 f., etc. on pp. 46, 49, 54), also that ‘sight is an 
excessively hot vapour', and a similar explanation is implied 
for the other senses (cf. the Stoics). Elsewhere? Pythagoreans 
are said to have taught that a ray goes forth from the eye 
and returns again. In the pre-philosophic evidence quoted 
the eyes not only receive light or what is ‘breathed’ from 
objects but are themselves stressed as sources of the same, 
perhaps by reason of their brightness. In Homer? there are 


* Kaush. Up. 3, 4, trans. Hume, ор. cit. p. 324. 

* See e.g. А. Н. Ewing, The Hindu Conception of the Functions of Breath, 
A Study in early Hindu Psycho-Physics. The doctrine helps us to understand 
the importance which the Yogi attaches to Pranayama, the regulation of the 
breath, control of the acts of inspiration and expiration. 


3 P. 115. 

4 See the account of Chalcid. in Tim. p. 279 (=A 10, Diels, Fragm. d. 
Vors.*). 

5 See A 19 and B 5 (Diels). 6 Pp. 112, 118. 


? From Alexander Polyhistor preserved by Diogenes Laertius, уш, 
28 f.= Diels, op. cit. 1, xum f. (Nachtrage). 

8 See Stob. Ecl. т, 43f.; Plut. de Plac. Epit. ту, 14; Diels, Doxog. Gr.? 
404 f. and Fragm. d. Vors.* Archytas, A 25. 

9 E.g. П. хп, 466, xm, 474. Alcmaeon taught that there was fire in the 
eye and Heraclitus implies a similar belief (B 26). We can now better 
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survivals of the belief that fire flamed in the eyes more par- 
ticularly in anger. There is action outwardly from them; to 
‘look at’ was in early Aeolic ‘to breathe at’. To return to the 
philosophers, Empedocles taught that from objects there come 
emanations or effluences (&roppoaí) which enter the eye by 
tiny passages, and that from the fire in the eye there goes forth 
а ray towards the object." To Timaeus, who also apparently 
was connected with the Pythagoreans, Plato? assigns a belief 
that from the object ‘flows flame’ and that ‘the fire in the eyes 
flows forth’. According to the Placita, Plato taught that sight 
was the result of a ‘fusion of rays (ouvavyeia), the light of the 
eyes flowing out to some distance into the kindred air and the 
light from the objects meeting it’,3 with which we may compare 
another account: ‘raylike breath (trveUpa...atryoetSés) of the 
eyes coming forth mingles with the light around objects and 
blends with it’.4 Finally, if we turn to the Stoics we find that 
not only is the soul fiery ‘breath’ (mveOpa) centred in or 
around the heart or, according to another view, in the head, 
but also the senses are ‘breaths’ extending thence, that of 


understand (1) the cosmic Aóyos (Logos, B 2 etc.) so important later, 
i.e. Aóyog = speech, thought conceived materially as breath, spirit, rveUya 
(see pp. 13 f., 67 ff. and Aóyor— * winds of the soul’ above), and (2) his 
reported teaching (A 16, Diels) that we become intelligent by drawing in 
the divine Aóyos through in-breathing and that in sleep when the passages 
of the senses are closed the mind loses contact with the Aóyos except that 
one contact through the breath is preserved as a kind of root, but *on 
awakening, it (the mind) leans out again through the passages of the 
senses asifthrough windows, and making contact with that which surrounds 
us, it assumes the power of the Aóyos?. Pliny (W.H. хі, 39, 226) records the 
belief that intelligence depends on the density of the skin, the degree to 
which it admits the immeans spiritus. There is an interesting parallel in the 
Far East: ‘The knowledge of all creatures depends upon their breathing, 
but if their breath be not abundant, it is not the fault of Heaven which 
tries to penetrate them with it day and night without ceasing, but men, 
notwithstanding, shut their pores against it’? (The Writings of Kwangtse, 
Bk. xxv1, Pt. ш, Sect. ту, $ 9, translated by J. Legge, The Texts of Taoism, 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XL, p. 139). Heraclitus also complains that 
men refuse to receive the Aóyos though it is ever present (see B 1, 72, 73, 


Diels). 
1 A86, 91, 92, B 84 (Diels). Cf. Leucippus А 29; Democritus А 135, 50. 
2 Timaeus, 45 B ff. and 67 c ff. 3 See Diels, Doxog. Gr. p. 404. 


4 See Plut. Qu. Conv. 1, 8, 4=626. 
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sight to the eyes, that of hearing to the ears, etc.’ Thus, despite 
the widest divergency of teaching about other points affecting 
the details of the views cited above, the original thought tends 
to persist and recur. It perhaps contributes to such turns of 
thought as Plato’s:? Lest reared among images of evil the 
young should receive evil into their souls ‘we must seek out 
those artists who by natural gifts are able to trace out the 
nature of the beautiful and graceful, so that our young men, 
dwelling as it were in a healthy spot, may receive good from 
every quarter from which any emanation from noble works 
may come to their eyes or ears, like a breeze bringing health 
from salubrious regions’ (ойра q£pouca &тт© урпотёу тотоу 
Uyieiav). The original thought (e.g. Aeolic étritrveiv = émrBAé- 
теу) may be recognised in such beliefs as that expressed by 
Calasiris3 about the ‘evil eye’: ‘This air which surrounds us 
penetrates through eyes and nostrils and mouth‘ and the 
other passages into the depths of the body and takes with it its 
qualities from outside, and it sows in those who receive it тгёбоѕ 
of the quality with which it flows in. Accordingly when any- 
one looks with envy at what is noble, he fills the surrounding 
atmosphere with a quality of hate (Svoyevots) and blows the 


1 See St. Vet. Fr. п, pp. 217 ff., 226-8. 

^ Rep. 401 с. Cf. Phaedrus, 255 С, etc. The reference of consciousness to 
breath will also explain why the Athenians were thought to be intelligent 
as a result of the clear air of Athens, and the Boeotians to be dull as 
a result of the thick atmosphere in Boeotia (Eurip. Medea, 828 ff.; Cic. 
de Fato, 4, 7; Horace, Epist. п, 1, 244; Juv. x, 50). Cf. Diog. on pp. 32f£., 
Plat. Tim. 92 в, Hor. Od. п, 16, 38. Georgic, 1, 417-22 seems to be explained 
by a relation of the animus to the atmosphere. Cf. p. 56, n. 2, p. 170, n. 5. 
Conversely the atmosphere of Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night (xv) is 
‘dark and dense’ because ‘wherever man are gathered, all the air/Is 
charged with human feeling, human thought;/ Each shout and cry and 
laugh, each curse and prayer/Are into its vibrations surely wrought;/ 
Unspoken passion, wordless meditation/Are breathed into it with our 
respiration’. 

3 Heliodorus, m, 7. Cf. pp. 15 f. and Aristot. de Insomn. 459 b, etc. 

4 The MSS. have 8i' ӧфдолрбу te kal убу kal &сдратоѕ kal тфу 
GAAwy Trópov els Ta Bán Stikvowpevos. I suggest that Kal бодратоѕ is a 
corruption of xal стёџстоѕ. The nostrils would be included in &о9нсто$ 
and the latter is not a vrópos. Plut. Quaest. Conv. v, 7 (Mor. 680 c ff.) would 
not, I think, suggest &c9paros. 
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breath from himself (Tò trap’ сотой trveGpa...d5ieppitrice) full 
of bitterness into him that is near’. So perhaps the Gorgons 
ås Ovryrós ovSels elorScov е1 trvods (Aesch. P.V. 800). Invidere! 
may thus be related to animus per oculos? (p. 171), and Persius’ 
urentes oculos (п, 34). 

There remains the sense of touch.3 How did the 9upós in 
the chest receive perceptions from the skin? It is the kind of 
question to which we should not expect an explicit answer or 
indeed an allusion except in a scientific treatise addressed to 
the problems of cognition. This is not to say that the question 
would not be raised or answered in the earlier period. 
Consistency would require that the transmission should be 
by way of breath, 9upós. Was there 9uuós elsewhere than in 
the chest and the passages to eyes, ears, nose, and mouth? Yes. 
Where 89unós is concerned in thought or emotion, it is the chest 
or the heart or lungs that are usually referred to. These are 
the organs of the mind, the central consciousness. In Priam's 
company, Achilles weeps aloud for his father and for Patroklos, 
but when he had had his fill of weeping ‘and the desire departed 
from his тгротгібєс and from his limbs (yuiwv), he sprang from his 
chair...'.* The line italicised has for its ‘ un-Homeric thought’ 
been rejected bysome editors following Aristarchus; yet violent 
grief affects the limbs as it were directly and not through the 
conscious will, producing contractions and movements, as 
Homerillustrates and Eustathius here realises. In a line beyond 
dispute Athene ‘put courage in the ppéves of Nausikaa and took fear 
(Stos) from her limbs (yviwv)’.5 At death Homer speaks of the 


* E.g. Catullus, v, 12; Сіс. Tusc. ш, 9, 20. 

? So too we can explain the belief (Schol. Theocr. xiv, 22; Virg. 
Ecl. їх, 53 f. Cf. Plat. Rep. 336) that, if a wolf looks at one first, one is 
smitten with silence. A wolf is characteristically silent: tacitorum more 
luborum|ore premunt voces (Ov. Met. хту, 778 Е). In the Polish epic Pan 
Tadeusz (Mickiewicz) ‘the Wojski, noticing that all were thus silent, 
called the meal “а supper not of Poles but of wolves" (v, 424). Cf. Vigny, 
La Mort du Loup. 

3 Taste might be explained in conjunction with Touch (through tongue 
or palate) or possibly Smell. See pp. 61 ff. 

4 Il. xxiv, 514 f. Cf. xm, 77 ff. on p. 22. 

5 Od. VI, 140. 
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8upós as leaving—not the chest but—the ‘limbs, members’? 
(uéAex), which suggests strongly that 9uuós was not confined 
to the chest, but was to be found in the body elsewhere. Thus, 
death might be caused by a ‘disease which by a hateful wasting 
took the 9uuós from my limbs’? (ueAéov &&efAero Өлџбу), or 
again: ‘Quickly out of her limbs (ёк ueAécov) fled the 6upds’.3 
To the earlier, as to later, Greeks it might well seem that the 
arteries, which after death are found empty and dilated, con- 
tained ‘breath’ and perhaps also that the pores were пӧро, 
‘passages’ inwards.4 9upós was not merely breath; it was 
vapour of blood; and ?jrop, which means something very 
close to 9upós, is spoken of by Homer as in the heart as well 
as in the lungs, and so might naturally be thought to be 
in the aorta, etc., also. This lies behind later views’ that 
the breath passes into the heart and thence over the body 
through the arteries. Before the formal division of the pAéPes, 
the vessels throughout the body, into &prnpíau, ‘air-tubes’, and 
QA£pes, then restricted to the ‘veins’, there is evidence that 
such vessels were supposed to contain air. Thus Diogenes of 
Apollonia held that the stuff of consciousness and medium of 
sense perception was &fjp in the ФАЁреѕ elsewhere as well as 
in the chest (той &роѕ ouv TH alpati Td ÓAov обра kara- 


* It is also said to ‘leave the bones’ (Л. хп, 386, хм, 743, etc.), which 
does not mean ‘come out of the bones’ but ‘leave the bones behind’. 
The bones were apparently what mattered after death. They alone are 
mentioned elsewhere though the whole body is present (see Л. гу, 174, 
XXIII, 222, 224; Od. 1, 161). The reasons for this will appear in Part п. 

* Od. x1, 201. Cf. Il. хш, 672, xvi, 607, etc. 3 Il. хх, 880. 

4 See e.g. the kAewUSpa analogy of Empedocles (В тоо, Diels), de Spiritu 
483, b 15 ff., and the evidence of Pliny and Kwangtse on p. 76, n. 9. 

5 See e.g. Arist. Hist. An. 496 a зо ff., Cic. De Nat. Deor. 11, 55, 138. 

6 Anaxagoras distinguished between óprnpío: and фЛёрє$ (B 10; cf. 
A 46, Diels), but one cannot be sure that &prnpíoi did not mean just 
the bronchial tubes. The distinction appears in the Hippocratic corpus 
and Erasistratus and Praxagoras taught that the arteries contained 
trveUpa. The first explicit writer on these subjects, Alcmaeon, says that 
*sleep occurs by the withdrawal of the blood into the blood-flowing 
(r&s aludppous) qAéss, awakening is its diffusion (5160015), and its 
absolute withdrawal is death’ (A 18, Diels= Aetius, v, 24, 1). ‘The 
blood-flowing pAéBes’ appears to be his own phrase. There must be point 
in the epithet. It implies that there were other pAéPes not * blood-flowing?. 
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Aappéávovros Sid тфу qAeBOv),! teaching for instance that 
‘if in general the blood, diffusing, fills the pAéBes and drives 
the &ńp they contain into the chest and the yaortt\p beneath, 
sleep occurs and the thorax is warmer; but if all that is of the 
nature of &йр departs from the qAépes, death оссигѕ’.? 
Persistence of the idea that sensation, the sense of touch, was 
the business of the blood vessels, may be seen in Pliny’s 
statement that fat is without feeling: adeps cunctis sine sensu 
quia nec arterias habet nec venas. plerisque animalium et pinguitudo 
sine sensu, quam ob causam sues spirantes a muribus tradunt arrosas.3 
Thus perhaps we can better understand trays, applied to the 
dull of perception, pinguis, Hor. Sat. п, 6, 14f., Persius, ш, 32 f. 

Of the meaning of ўтор it is difficult to speak for want of 
decisive evidence. It appears to mean something the same as 
or in very close relation to 9upós. It may originally have 
expressed the agent responsible for breathing or for the beating 
of the heart and pulse. It is stirred in emotion. It is in the 
Ффрёує5 and in the heart (kpabín). It laughs. It is con- 
cerned in speech.’ It occurred to me that it might mean the 
vessel? or system of vessels containing ®upés—the bronchial 
tubes, aorta, etc., since often ueyaAr}twp appears as an epithet 
of €uuós and there recurs the phrase ‘his knees and dear ўтор 
were loosed’. But this evidence is not decisive. It does not 
appeartohavebeenobserved that in the ‘Shield of Herakles’ : 
фтор is described as keAatvóv, ‘swart, dark, black’. This might 
conceivably fit dark vapour (cf. keAatvi] vu§) or one might 
think of blood;" but fjrop is nowhere spoken of in terms dis- 

1 Simplic. phys. 153, 13= Diog. В 6, Diels. 

* A 29, Diels. Cf. mepi tepñs vócov, 7. 3 М.Н. ха, 37, 213, cf. 220. 


4 Cf. corpore tenuato pectoreque undique obeso ac mente exsensa (Laevius, 
тоо в.с.), Cic. de Am. v, 19, Ov. Met. x1, 148f., Isaiah vi, то. It survives: 


‘fat-head’. 5 П. xvi, 242. 

6 I]. xx, 169. 7 П. xxi, 389. * Л.п, 490 ff. 

? Its form has been compared to Old High German ádara, Old English 
ейге, ‘vein’ (see revised Liddell and Scott, s.v.). 10 429. 


n Justesen, Les principes psychologiques d’ Homère, pp. 48ff., suggested blood 
on the basis of Л. хуп, 111 f. (for which see p. 46 n. 6) and of Jl. xv, 252, 
ёте ФЇАоу &iov ўтор, which he refers to Л. xiv, 437, KeAcivegis alp’ 
Фтёресоєу, but it is more reasonably to be referred to the actual gasping 
and recovery of 8upós spoken of in the context, xv, 240 f. Cf. xiv, 436. 
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tinctively appropriate to a fluid substance as one would expect 
if it meant just ‘blood’, and such an expression as &yoí ye 
karekA&o8n ФіЛоу ўтор, ‘my ђтор was broken off',' seems to 
rule out that interpretation. The only other Homeric uses of 
karaxAco refer to the physical snapping of a stalk or a spear- 
shaft. The chief objection to the view that Фтор meant the 
containing vessel is that he who slays a man is sometimes said 
to ‘take away the ўтор’, as elsewhere he is said to ‘take away 
the 6uuós' of his victim. To explain the expression as hyperbole 
is possible (cf. ppévas Є Лето, Л. ут, 234, etc.) but not very 
satisfactory. In any case numerous passages show that the 
firop is concerned in consciousness in much the same way as 
the @upds is said to be. Finally, a man is said to be hurt, struck 
or divided, BeBAcupévov, vv.ll. BeBoAnuévov, бебоїуџёуоу,іп ће 
firop when wounded where the фрёуєс enclose the heart,” and 
another is said to be ‘divided (Se5a1ypévov) in the fjrop? when 
wounded in the yaorhp.3 It is scarcely possible to avoid the 
conclusion that the stuff of consciousness was there also, which 
fits our argument that 6updés was not confined to the chest. 
Aeschylus‘ says: ‘My 1үтор cries out within my members’ 
(Bo&, Bo& por реЛёсу Évroc8ev ђтор). 

Moreimportantin subsequent Greek thoughtis vóos, e.g. eltré 
uot elpopévn ті và tor voos ëvõoði кеуде; (Od. xxiv, 474). It 
is located in the chest. Two passages suggest an identification 
with the heart. But Poseidon tells Apollo that he has &voov 
xpabínv;$ moreover, that vóos can express a purpose, an асі. 
or the result of an act of consciousness (e.g. oU yàp Sh тотоу 
piv éBoUAseucag vóov aUr1]7), seems to prove that in origin 
it did not express a permanent organ of the body. It is, 
I suggest, a formation (?from уёоно! ‘I go’, véo ‘І move in 
liquid, swim’) like trvdos a ‘blowing’ or a ‘wind’ from туёо, 
pdos a ‘flowing’ or a ‘river’ from фёо. It expresses either 
the particular movement, purpose, or, relatively permanent, 


* Od. ту, 481, etc. * Il. xvi, 481, 660. 
3 П. XVI, 519, 535. 4 Persae, 991. 

5 П. ш, 60-4, 1х, 553 f. with 646. 

6 П. XXI, 441. 7 Od. v, 23, etc. 
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that which moves, the purposing consciousness. It darts 
(&Їёт\!), rushes (Spvutai?), is restrained (ioxave3), turned 
(tpétretan,* cf. ёттуу@итгте15). It is not identical in meaning 
with 9uuós but is rather something in, a defining of, this as 
e.g. a current in a sense consists of but defines, controls air 
or water. It makes the difference between uncontrolled and 
intelligent, purposive, consciousness (e.g. yì KaAgtraive TrapeK 
vóov?) as in a different way the defining frame of the фрёує 
did. Thus, like ppéves, it gets something of the value of 
‘intelligence’ or ‘intellect’ but, unlike ppéves, it is not obviously 
material, tangible, pierced by weapons, etc. It is not mere 
intellect; it is dynamic, as we have seen, and emotional: 
Bous, atrnvtis, &ta&pBntos as the case may be: vdos бё of 
GAAa uevow&,? Хоїре vd," etc. We can thus better under- 
stand its function in Greek philosophy, e.g. for Anaxagoras 
as the dynamic ordering factor in the universe. In man, 
as the current of consciousness, of @upds, it perceives through 
the senses, e.g. tov 58 ya’ aly’ évdnoe’’ whence later, e.g. 
vols dpi} Kal уой кое, тӧЛЛа кооф& Kal TuQAó.'* 


t Il. xv, 80. * Od. 1, 347. 3 Od. xxx, 42. 
4 Od. m, 147. 5 П.х, 514. 

é See Od. x, 492 ff. on p. 59, Od. 1, 322, XIV, 490, хуш, 228, etc. 

7 Il. xx, 133; cf. X, 391, XXIV, 358, Hymn to Aphr. 254, etc. 

* See pp. 28 f. 9 Od. п, 92, etc. © Od. vm, 78. 
и Jl. хун, 682, etc. 7 Epicharmus, Fr. 249 (Kaibel). 
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CHAPTER V 
The Liver and the Belly 


XOAos, usually translated ‘wrath’, appears to be another form 
of the un-Homeric холӣ, ‘bile’. With angry emotion there 15 
often obvious biliary disturbance, and Homer's ‘On xóAos 
your mother reared you, pitiless one!’? shows that XóAos was 
conceived as substantial. For Homer the heart and lungs 
(ppéves) were the emotional centre of the body and so xóAos 
was believed to enter those organs. It is spoken of as in the 
9uuós, in the heart, in the qpéves ог in the chest. Bile was 
indeed believed to enter the organs above the diaphragm as 
liquid. Thus it is that in the Agamemnon Aeschylus has ёті $ 
Kapdiav pape крокоВофђс стауоу, ‘to my heart has run a 
saffron-dyed drop’, and in the Choephori explicitly «&pol 
просёстт KapSias (kapõig Scal.) xXAv6Oviov/xoAf|s, ёттоїсӨтүө 
5° ds &iavraío ВеЛе1.3 Anaxagoras taught that xoAfj ‘was the 
cause of acute disorders (voonué&rov), because overflowing it 
spurted to the lung and the veins and the ribs’.4 With this 
also should be related the belief manifest in Aeschylus and the 
other tragedians that painful emotion strikes the liver. Thus 
in the Agamemnon voAX& yoUv Sryydvei Trpds FTrap,5 Syna 
Sè Autrns о0бёу èp’ Trap tpooiKveitan,® and in the Eumenides— 
the task of the Furies—éAynoov ўтар ёубїко1$ óveí8eciv.7 The 
KpoxoPagrs otayov is caused by an awful feeling, stirred by 
the words of Kassandra, that tragedy 15 on its way, and the 
KAUSaviov xoAfjs was raised in Elektra by the emotional shock 
of seeing a lock of hair of the long-missing Orestes. The deep- 
seated organ thus believed to secrete with violent emotion 

1 П. xvi, 203. * rrarf, 

з 185 f. Cf. Hippocr. mepi kapBíns 11 (1x, 88 and go Littré). 

4 А 105, Diels. Cf. Hippocr. тері vovowv, 1, 30 (vi, 200 Littré) and 
Epist. Pseudhipp. 17, 15; 23, 7. 5 432. $ 791 f. 

7 135. Cf. Soph. Aj. 938: xwpel трёѕ ўтар, ola, уєууаіа бут; Eur. 
Hipp. 1070: alai* mpòs ўтар бакруоу т’ éyyus тӧбе, etc. 
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must almost inevitably be believed to be moved by the emotion. 
It would seem that the liver thus came to be regarded as the 
inmost spring of the deeper emotions, stirred only by powerful 
stimuli. It is central, enclosed immediately beneath the dome 
formed by the diaphragm and by the heart and lungs above 
that. Its appearance strongly suggests blood. In fact, not only 
does it secrete bile, but itis a huge blood-gland.* From it, more- 
over, the blood passes on up to the heart (and lungs) by way of 
the ‘largest vein’ (pAéy ueyíorn), the vena cava. Thus before 
Homer’s day it might well be believed to send up to heart and 
lungs not опу xóAos but also blood and so 8upós. In Homer 
the only evidence for a more than physical significance (apart 
from the implications of his uses of y6Aos) appears to be that it 
is Achilles’ liver, which Hecuba in her feeling for Hector slain 
would like to devour,3 and it is the liver of guilty Tityos that 
the vultures do devour in the JVekuia.* This last has been 
interpreted by ancients and moderns as punishment of the 
organ of desire, but, as we have seen, for Homer desire is the 
work of the 6uyds in the ppéves. Moreover, in the parallel 
punishment of Prometheus, the sin was not such desire but 
the deceiving of Zeus on behalf of men. Instead of trying to 
make the punishment exactly fit the crime it may perhaps be 
explained for Tityos in the light of the above that the vultures 
eating into the liver were a magnification of the concrete 
image under which were originally conceived? the painful 
thoughts (calling up bile, assailing and using up the liver) 

* It is commonly the organ aimed at in suicide (Eurip. Orestes, 1063; 


Phoen. 1421; Med. 40, 379; Hel. 982 f., etc.). It is easily accessible under 
the ribs. 

> It receives from the adjacent stomach and alimentary canal products 
of digestion for chemical treatment before their distribution in blood. 
Empedocles called it поћлисіџатоу (B 150) and believed that it converted 
the food into blood (B 61, Diels). Cf. Cicero, Nat. Deor. 11, 55, 137 for the 
view that the sucus from food was converted by the liver partly into bile 
and umores of the kidneys, the rest into blood flowing by the vena cava to 
the heart. Burton calls the liver ‘the shop of blood’ (Anat. Melan. 
I, I, 2, 4). 

3 П. xxiv, 212. * Od. x1, 578 ff. 

5 Cf. the backgrounds of Ixion's wheel (p. 452), and of the Cestus of 
Aphrodite and of the Helmet of Hades (pp. 424 f.). 
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which his defeat in love brought; in Prometheus, it is an 
eagle* which exacts these pains. In Homer's picture of Tityos, 
he lay flat upon the plain “апа did not ward them off with his 
hands', while in Hesiod's picture of Prometheus, the latter also 
cannot ward it off; his liver recovers during the night (? sleep, 
rest from grief), and as for the eagle that gnaws during the day, 
Herakles killed it—the language is noteworthy—'he warded 
off the evil уойсоѕ from the son of Iapetus and freed him 
from his bitter thoughts’? (AUcato босфросоубоу). This ex- 
planation is not an alien rationalisation but is in harmony 
with the Homeric beliefs, e.g. that pain and disease were 
arrows shot by a god? in harmony with the concrete imagery 
noted below.* The idea that emotional thoughts, ‘cares’, were 
living creatures troubling the organs in one's chest has not, 
I think, been adequately recognised. It seems to explain, 


3 
e.g. Homer’s тукауаі $ por dug’ &81wóv кўр 
ФЕєїол реб 5уап óBupou£vny ёрёдоиолу,5 


They аге winged as if birds: 


QpovTí8ss ёудротгоу EAayov trrep& TroikfA* ёҳочсол 
uupóusvat wuyiis elvexa кой Bidtou,® 


from which aspect, as we have suggested above,” may have 
developed Plato’s image of the mind as a cage full of birds. 
As the bird is said to tear or devour the liver of Tityos and 
Prometheus, Pindar seems to have spoken of xfjpes óApo- 
Opéupoves uepiuv&rov. &Aeyeivóv. as ‘tearing’ (omrrapé&rrew) 
а man.) According to Theocritus, Herakles was distraught, 


* A type of winged creature appropriate through its relation to Zeus. 

* Theog. 523 ff. 

3 See e.g. П.т, то, 47 ff. Cf. Pind. Pyth. m, of. etc. 

4 In Part ш (Fate). 5 Od. xix, 516f. 

6 Theognis, 729 (Bgk.). They are little winged creatures as the кўр; 
were often represented on vase-paintings, kfjpes within (see pp. 404 f.) asit 
were. Cf. olotpos. For the thought of winged creatures within we may 
compare the old German student-song: Mein Herz das ist ein Bienenhaus 
(‘My heart is a hive of bees’). Cf. also our *maggot'— ‘fancy’, ‘A maggot 
in the brain’, and the playful ‘a bee in your bonnet’, etc. 

7 P. 67. 

8 Fr. 277 (Schr.). Cf. Hom. Hymn to Hermes, 44 f., Hor. Od. п, 16, 
11f., etc. 
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seeking in vain for his love Hylas, xaAerós yàp ёсо Beds trap 
&pucoev.! Moschus thus describes Eros: 


каї Trrepóets cos Spvis épírrrarrat GAAov ёт” &АЛФ, 
&vépas 15 yuvaikas, trl стА&уҳуоқс 5 к@Өтүтоп.* 


Hecuba may well have singled out the liver to cling to and 
devour as the source of Achilles’ ҳӧЛо and perhaps also as the 
source of his 9uuós. For Homer xóAos ‘waxes as smoke in the 
breasts of men’, and later there is some curious evidence of 
a reverse movement. Breathing, so vitally necessary, must 
have been conceived as replenishing 8uuós;* and if we look we 
find that later, at any rate, breath was believed to reach and 
be absorbed by the liver, perhaps by way of the aorta, in 
accordance with what was suggested above for the distribution 
of 9uuós. In a passage of Aeschylus, preserved in translation 
by Cicero, we read that the eagle returned ‘when the liver 
has been restored by breathing’ (inflatu renovatum est5) ; and, in 
Bion's dirge for Adonis, Kypris asks for a kiss lasting ‘ until from 
your soul your breath flow into my mouth and into my liver’.® 
For Plato's Timaeus it is by a ‘breath’, &rímvoio, that the liver 
receives images from the Sidvoia,? and the ‘movement pro- 
duced (by the stroke that is sound), beginning from the head 
and ending in the region of the liver, is hearing’.® This belief 
about the liver does not appear to have been satisfactorily 
explained.? It may well be a relic of the beliefs traced above: 


1 хш, 71. ®п,16ї. 3 See p. 52. 
4 Compare vesci vitalibus auris Lucr. v, 857, also Aen. 1, 546f. 
5 Fr. 193 (Nauck). $ 45 ff. 7 710. 5 був. 


9 Archer-Hind says: ‘The liver appears to be selected because that 
region is the seat of the nutritive faculty of the soul, 70 D, and since the 
sensation of sound does not appeal to the intellectual organ it is trans- 
mitted to that faculty which is specially concerned with sensation’. There 
is not, I think, any evidence that sensation, or the sensation of sound in 
particular, was not supposed to appeal to the intellectual organ or to 
Əupós but was supposed to appeal to 1d ém@upntiKév. А. E. Taylor 
says: ‘It (sc. the liver) is supposed to be specially the seat of Td ém@upn- 
тікбу and presumably the continuance of the reaction in hearing to that 
region is meant to account for the shock unfamiliar noises or those which 
indicate the presence of something hostile to the organism and some 
others (e.g. the squeak of a pencil on a slate) give to the whole bodily 
system’. The present question apart, the liver is not, I think, ‘specially 
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that sound was breathed in through the ears to the 9upós in 
the chest,! and that breath reached the liver; and this would be 
helped by the consideration, e.g. in the passages from Aeschylus 
discussed on p. 84, that painful news reaches the liver. 

For the Platonic doctrine that 9upós, Td OuposibEs, is in the 
region above the diaphragm and émupla, тё érriüuunimikóv, 
below in the region of the yaothp, we may note that Homer 
speaks occasionally of the усотђр as if it were an independent 
being in man ‘commanding’? him (in hunger) as 6uyds is said 
to ‘command’. This does not appear to affect theidentification 
of consciousness with the 9upóg. The 9upós is said to ‘have 
need of food and drink’3 and to be filled by them* and in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter we read of ‘the фрӯу sated by 
food'.5 Already in Democritus® appeared the belief that not 
only desire for food and drink but also sexual appetite is the 
concern of the усстӯр. To this the association of the liver with 
the yearning pain of love may have contributed (cf. Theo- 
critus above). This association appears in the Latin poets? 
and was perhaps helped by change of colour: nimius luto 
corpora tingit amor? It may have been derived from the 
Greeks, but the association of bile with anger appears to be 


the seat of Td &ri&uunikóv?. This was already (see уор ff.) chained there 
in the space between the diaphragm and the navel, which contained the 
stomach naturally associated with such appetite for nourishment. The 
liver was then (71 f.) introduced into that region by God to be an instru- 
ment or intermediary of the highest part of the soul whereby the latter 
could show visions to and terrify or appease то ётдхиттікбу. The liver is 
the means whereby тӧ érri&uunmikóv receives intimations from the higher 
part of the soul or from the outer world. 


* Pp. 6g ff. 
2 Od. vi, 133, хуш, 53 f. Cf. хуп, 473 f. 3 Od. 1, 460. 
4 Od. хуп, 603, xix, 198. 5 174 f. 


6 бее B 235 (Diels). If Epicurus followed him in this it helps to explain 
why for him the pleasure of yaothp (‘belly’, not ‘stomach’) was ‘the 
beginning and root of all good’ (Athen. хп, 546f.). For Plato here and 
Democritus there may have survived something of the belief traced below 
(pp. 484-90, esp. p. 489, п. 1) that with the yaott\p was associated the 
procreative life-soul. 

7 See e.g. Horace, Odes, 1, 25, 15; Epist. 1, 18, 72. 

$ Tibull. 1, 8, 52. Cf. tinctus viola pallor amantium (Hor. Odes їп, 10, 14, 
the viola apparently being yellow; see Virg. Ecl. п, 47) and Sappho 
Fr. 2, 14. 
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native to the Romans. Biliary disturbances perhaps explain 
the use of stomachus, stomachor, etc., in connection with anger. 
In the Babylonian culture, to which Etruscan divination by 
the liver (followed by the Romans) seems to have affinities, 
the liver had great importance as organ of the mind' (see 
p. бо, n. 2). In Rome also it appears to have been the seat of 
consciousness not limited to love and anger. Thus Pacuvius 
scorned haruspices: plusque ex alieno iecore sapiunt quam ex suo." 
The meaning of animus and other phases of body and mind 
are discussed below.’ 


! The heart (libbu) also was important as seat of understanding and 
emotion (see e.g. Holma, Die Namen d. Kürpert. in Assyr.-Babyl. pp. xiv, 70). 
It has been said that they had no name for the lungs (ibid. p. 45), which 
seems incredible. Did napistu, usual in the sense ‘soul’ (cf. our own ‘soul’, 
р. 38), and referred by scholars just to the throat or gullet, not refer more 
widely to the respiratory organs, the lungs, so closely associated with the 
heart, and so full of blood and breath, which nafiftu and the cognate 
Hebrew nephesh seem to imply (see pp. 481£.)? 

* Fr. 83 Ribb. (The original sense of sapiunt—pp. 61 ff.—might add 
point since the liver is a huge blood gland, p. 85.) Cf. Persius 1, 24 f., 
v, 129 f. and pp. 505 f. below. 

3 See esp. pp. 168 ff. and 420 ff. 


[Nore. Addenda I (pp. 469/:) and V (pp. 505 f.) 
should be read at this point.] 
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CHAPTER I 


The yvy 


The wuyfj is currently explained! as the ‘breath-soul’. It is 
thought to be the breath-soul because wUyo means ‘I blow’. 
The fact that in one passage the оу is governed by &то... 
éxétruoce and that when disembodied it is described as dis- 
appearing beneath the earth ‘like smoke’, 1{0тє kamvós,? is 
not conclusive; because the mouth? is the natural passage to 
and from the interior of the body and any kind of ‘soul’ might 
well beconceivedas thusgaseously insubstantial though visible. 
If our view of 6upós as the ‘breath-soul’ is correct, in favour 
of the same meaning for wuy1\ and its equivalence to 9upós, 
though not decisive, are the descriptions of Andromache's 
swoon already quoted: ‘she breathed forth (&rró. ..ёкбтгисоє) 
her yuxń... (seven lines) ...but when she breathed again 
(&utrvuto) and the 9uuós was gathered into her фрӯу’;* of 
Sarpedon's: ‘his yuxh left him and mist o'erspread his eyes, 
then he breathed again and the breath of Boreas around him 
revived him, breathing upon him who had grievously breathed 
forth (kekapnóra) his 9uuós';5 and Nestor’s plea that if 
Peleus heard that the Achaeans were cowering before Hector, 
he would pray ‘that his 9upós might pass from his limbs into 
the house of Hades’ $ which the wuyj is commonly said to do. 
But this is a rhetorical wish and not a description of what 
anywhere happens; ®updés may on this occasion be substituted 
for оуд as suggesting the life-factor which perceives and feels 

1 See e.g. Rohde, Psyche, 1, $ 2; Nilsson in Ch. de la Saussaye, Lehrb. d. 
Religionsgesch*. v, ii, p. 298; Bickel, op. cit. p. 49; Rüsche, op. cit. p. 48 ff.; 
Larock, of. cit. p. 390. There has already been some discussion óf the 
uxt above (pp. 59 ff). 

з П. xxm, тоо. 

3 It could equally well leave through a wound, e.g. in the flank (see 
р. 94, n. 5 and p. 197). 

4 Il. xxu, 417-75. The last line also follows &tTowvyovta in Od. xxiv, 
348 f. 5 Il. v, 696 ff. 6 П. уп, 131. 
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the shame. That the 9uuós and the wux7 are separate entities 
is implied by their juxtaposition elsewhere: ‘The mighty force 
of burning fire overcomes these (as soon as the 8upós has left 
the white bones) and the wuy7 like a dream-phantom flies 
away';' ‘This bow shall deprive many champions of оиб 
and yuxńh’;? ‘The son of Tydeus deprived them of 9uuós and 
uxt and took away their glorious arms’.3 There is also the 
clear implication that none of the yuyai except that of 
Teiresias has breath or intelligence (1étvutat), and, above all, 
a fundamental difference of usage in the multitude of passages 
throughout the poems. The 9uyós is constantly spoken of as 
feeling and thinking, as active in the lungs (ppéves) or chest 
(erfj$os) of the living person, and as departing at death, but 
is not spoken of in connection with the succeeding state. The 
vux1,, on the other hand, is *in?* the person but is not spoken 
of as being in the lungs or chest nor as thinking or feeling 
while a person lives. Rather it seems to be a 'life-principle' 
or soul not concerned in ordinary consciousness and to be 
what persists, still without ordinary consciousness, in the house 
of Hades, there identified with the ciSwAov, the visible but 
impalpable semblance of the once living. 

It might be suggested that while in the body actively alive 
within the confining and controlling organs of intelligence 
(the lungs), the soul, being. a warm vapour, was called ®upds, 
but when it passed out with the last breath and became ‘cold’, 
it was called yuxńh. But we have seen the evidence against 
such identity or unity. 9uuós and чох are both said to leave 
the body as if separately and simultaneously. And we may 
add, what does not appear to have been noticed, that while 


1 Od. x1, 220 ff. 

> Od. xxi, 154, 171. For the persistence of the difference see e.g. 
Tyrtaeus, хп, 18 (P.L.G.4 Bgk.). 

3 Il. x1, 333 f. 4 П. xx1, 569. 

5 In П. xvi, 504 ff., when the spear is pulled out of Sarpedon's chest 
the ppéves follow. With the spear-point itself the yvxtj was drawn out. 
This does not involve any special relation of the ууу to the chest as has 
been suggested by Rüsche (of. cit. p. 48), but as on another occasion from 
the flank the wuyf is said to issue by way of the wound, yuxÌ $ Kat’ 
обтарёупу dev /ёссот" ётегуоџёут (II. xiv, 518 Е), see below, p. 197. 
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the yuxń leaves the body ўт? óveipos (as a phantom of the 
person such as is encountered in a dream) and persists in the 
house of Hades as an eiSwAov, i.e. preserves its form and does 
not disintegrate, the 9uuós is ‘destroyed’, and ‘shattered’ by 
death. Deadly drugs are фёрџака Өчџофдёра,: death-dealing 
foes are ӧтїо: 9uuopaicraí? and more generally death itself 
(Ə&varos) is characterised as 9uuopaioTüs, i.e. '9uyuós- 
shattering'3 (atw). If then the yux is not the 9uuós or 
‘breath-soul’ proper but represents something else in the 
living man, we are left with something gaseous and so liable 
to be ‘breathed forth’, possibly identified with the shadow, 
as which after death it is in fact described by Homer,’ oxi& 
(cf. umbra, etc.), and which is relatively *cold'.5 Darkness was 
thought to be vapour and not recognised as mere absence of 
light till a much later date. The old ideas of $uuós and wuyi 
perhaps lie behind the moralising words of Sophocles, ‘Man 
is but a breath and a shadow’? (mveŭua коі oxic). 

In any case, the yuyfj was, I suggest, associated more 
particularly with the head, whence it would naturally be 

1 Od. n, 329. Cf. Л. у, 169. * П. xvi, 591, ХУШ, 220. 

3 Jl, хш, 544, XVI, 414, 580. See also pp. 59 ff. (cf. 119), where it does 
not appear to be finally destroyed till the destruction of the body. 

4 Od. x, 495. Cf. x1, 207. In later Greece he who entered the precinct 
of Lykaian Zeus was believed to lose his shadow and die within a year 
(see Paus. уш, 38, 6; Polyb. xvi, 12, 7; Plut. О.С. 39). For instances of 
belief in modern Greece that a man's shadow is his soul, see Frazer, 
Golden Bough, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 89. How the shadow-soul 
has been conceived by other races may be instanced from China by the 
custom of coffin-bearers and grave-diggers who, being endangered by 
proximity to the dead, attach their shadows firmly to their persons by 
tying a cord tightly round their waists, and by the belief that a man's 
shadow ought to be deep so that he will attain to greatness (ibid. pp. 79 f.). 

5 As are also the dead; see e.g. Л. хі, 477; Soph. Oed. Col. 621 f., and 
Alex. "Асот. 1, 10: yue: oe Saluwv TG петроџёуо xpóvo. The cold 
stiffness of death is perhaps the reason why the death-river (e.g. Л. уш, 
369) was Styx (26) affecting as with death (Hes. Th. 786, 793-8). See p. 
202,n.5. The significance of the name uxt will appear below (pp. 1 19f.). 

6 Cf. Hesych. avepds: axi& from aŭnp (Aeolic for &tjp). 

? Fr. 13 (Pearson). 

5 The wuxt is twice said to fly forth from the Ё Өт, which meant ‘face’, 
as we know, in Aeolic (see Schol. ad Il. xvi, 856, xxn, 68), but the 9uuós 


also is once taken thence (Л. ххп, 68); so the reference probably is merely 
to the mouth (and nostrils?) as a way out (cf. Jl. rx, 409 f.). 
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*breathed forth'. It has apparently attracted little notice 
hitherto! thatwhile the chest (сто) and its organs, the ppéves 
(or тгрестгЇбє$), the кўр, кроёіт, ўтор, and the Oupds are con- 
tinually mentioned in the poems as the seat of consciousness 
andintelligence, feeling and thought, the headis also important 
in a different way, is in fact regarded as in a unique degree 
precious or holy, identified with the person and equated with 
that soul or principle of life which the yuy appears to be. 
The head is the life or the seat of life: ‘I will save you,’ says 
Hermes to Odysseus, confronted by the perils of Kirké’s drugs 
and magic; ‘go with this goodly herb to Kirké’s halls that it 
may ward off from your head the evil day’.? ‘I am afraid not 
so much for the corpse of Patroklos as for my head, lest any 
thing should happen to it (uh ті ттёЎтүотө), and for yours’,3 
says Aias to Menelaos, though the danger that threatens is 
the general danger of battle. For helping Odysseus ‘you shall 
pay with your head’ ,‘ says one of the suitors to the pretended 
Mentor. Perjury goes not unpunished, says Agamemnon, ‘for 
even if the Olympian make not fulfilment immediately, yet at 
last doth he fulfil and the transgressors pay with heavy price, 
with their heads and their wives and children’ .5 The man who 
is making oath and imprecating death upon himself, should he 
not fulfil, as in the modern ‘Strike me dead if...’, does not pray 
that he may be thusstruck or his heart pierced, but‘ Letmy head 
be no longer on my shoulders if...’, or ‘Maya stranger cut off 
my head if...’.7 By the belief that it contained the ‘life’ or yuxh 
we should also perhaps explain the practice of cutting off the 
head of the fallen foe? and the use of SeipoToweiv for ‘to kill’.9 


! See p. 99, n. 7. * Od. x, 296 ff. 

3 Jl, хуп, 240 ff. For the persistence of the idea, see e.g. Bacchylides, 
v, 89 f.: fj Taxa KAAALZWVOS “Hpa кеїуоу ёф’ &perépg Trépwer кефоћф, 
‘will send to take my life’ (Jebb); Soph. Oed. Col. 564 8Anoa xivSuveu- 
pat’ iv торф кёре. 

4 Od. xxn, 218. 5 П. ту, 160 ff. 

6 Д. п, 259 f. 7 П. v, 214 f.; Od. xvi, 102 f. 

* E.g. Л. хш, 202 ff., хуп, 126 f. Cf. the Celtic practice mentioned 
in note 4 on p. 101 below. 

9 See Л. xx1, 89, 555, and compare Od. xxt, 328-0, 349, x, 438 ff. etc.; 
also Hesiod, Theog. 280. 
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The head is supremely honoured or holy. ‘Patroklos, whom 
I honoured above all my comrades equally with my head’, 
says Achilles. It is the head that suffers when a man is dis- 
honoured. They ‘poured shame upon my head’? (&yfj кеєфолӣ 
Kat’ dvelSex xeVav), says Telemachos of the guilty serving- 
women. ‘I am not blind to your great sin which you shall 
wipe off upon your head’,3 says Penelope to one of them. 
‘I beseech you by the sacrifice and the god and also by your 
own head and (those of) your comrades’,‘ says Theoklymenos 
to Telemachos, as Hector says to Achilles ‘I beseech you by 
your yuxń’, etc.5 So too among the anthropomorphised gods: 
*By Earth and Heaven and Styx and by your sacred head 
(oh €' iep «epo ]) and by our bridal couch I swear’,® says 
Hera to convince Zeus. Thus we may explain the sanctity of 
the nod. When an action in the future has been spoken of, 
a man to guarantee fulfilment nods his head, thus, I suggest, 
involving in the undertaking his yvy, the soul that is his life 
and is also, as we shall ѕее, the executive power, his physical 
strength.'^ Similarly, after saying that he will do as Thetis 
asks, Zeus adds: ‘Come now, I will nod with my head, that 
you may believe. For that is the greatest sign from me among 
the immortals. For no decision of mine may be taken back or 


1 П. хуш, 82. 

* Od. xxn, 463. For the persistence of the idea that it is the head which 
receives honour or dishonour see e.g. ‘Shield of Herakles’, 104; Pind. 
Ol. v1, 60, vu, 67; and Eurip. Androm. 110 quoted on p. 145. 

3 Od. хіх, 91 f. See below, p. 108. 1 Od. xv, 261 f. 

5 П. ххи, 338. See below, p. 174. 

6 П. xv, 36; lit. ‘be witness’ (loro) Earth, etc., but cf. Hymn to 
Hermes, 274 and Hymn to Aphrodite, 26 f. 

? It will be discussed further on pp. 104 f., 138 ff. 

5 kocraveUew. See e.g. Il. 1v, 267, хш, 368. Similarly &vaveúeiv, to throw 
the head back in refusal (e.g. Л. v1, 311, XVI, 250, 252), would mean a 
withdrawal of the vx. 9 Pp. 140, 187 ff. etc. 

1 Thus I would explain also the sanctity of the right hand given with 
a promise (see e.g. Л. п, 341, IV, 159, x, 542, Сіс. Deiot. ш, 8, etc. with 
рр. 133, n. 1 fin.; 139, n. 4 below, also our ‘Your hand upon it’ and the 
use of a glove as gage of honour), that it was the executive member 
representing and pledging the life soul. Cf. Juv. ш, 48. See also p. 198, 
n. I, 226, n. 1. The mediaeval vassal pledged hominium, his ‘manhood’ 
service as his lord’s ‘man’, by putting his hands within those of his lord. 
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false or unfulfilled that I nod with my head'. He nods and 
Olympos shakes. 'The importance of the god's nod has 
already been illustrated? 

The head is in some sense the person. А man is referred to 
as a ‘head’: ‘Teukros, dear head’3 (фЇАт| «epoA i) is Agamem- 
non's greeting. But with the exception of this one instance 
it is the dead that are thus referred to in Homer. ‘Why, 
trusty head (fj9eír kepah), hast thou come hither?'^ says 
Achilles to the уучу of Patroklos. ‘Such a head (тоту 
KepaArv) do I regret ,5 says Penelope of her husband presumed 
to be dead.ó ‘Such a head did the earth take possession of", 
says Odysseus of the defeated Aias, and to him, ‘We mourn 
continually for thee dead as much as for the head of Achilles '.? 
‘But now I go to reach the slayer of that dear head’,? says 
Achilles himself, and having reached him and wounded him 
unto death, ‘There is none that shall keep the dogs away from 
thy head’.?° ‘Make a huge blaze and I will raise a whirlwind 
whichshall burn up the heads of the Trojans and their arms?! 
says Hera to the fire-god, though the complete bodies are 
there. So too it is a ‘ransom for Hector's head’ that Priam 
takes!? and Achilles accepts, though quite clearly * the whole 
body is in question. It is as if the head were all that mattered 
after death. Striking is the action of Hecuba and Andromache 
when Priam approaches with Hector’s body. They ‘first 
plucked out their hair for him, darting upon the fair-wheeled 
wagon and laid hold of his head’ !5 (&тгтӧрєуоа кєрїї). They 
took him home still on the wagon, laid him upon a bed and 
set singers of dirges beside him and ‘ white-armed Andromache 
led their lament, holding in her hands the head of man-slaying 


1 Il. 1, 524 ff. Cf. 514, xv, 75, уш, 246, хуп, 206-10, etc. 
2 P. 29. See also Hom. Hymn to Hermes 518 f. 


3 Il. vin, 281. 4 Il. xxm, 94. 
5 Od. 1, 343. : See e.g. ibid. 161, 396. 
7 Od. х1, 549. Ibid. 556 ff. 
с д хуш, 1 s М Е xxi, 348. 
. XXI, 333 ff. . XXIV, 276. 
з Ibid. 579. ^ E.g. ibid. 581. 


5 Ibid. 710 f. 
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Hector'.! So too in the midst of a procession of chariots and 
footmen ‘his comrades bore Patroklos. And they heaped all 
the corpse with the hair which they cut off and cast upon it, 
and, behind, noble Achilles carried the head, grieving, for he 
was escorting a blameless comrade unto the house of Hades’.? 
There is the complete parallelism of the lines ‘sent many 
mighty yuyal to Hades’3 and ‘send many mighty heads to 
Hades’ (толло ig0luous Kepards “Aid: trooidwerv, cf. *ATSn 
кефолёс̧ ётё холку idy[e]v, Hes. Fr. 96, 80 Rz.), and the 
parallelism of the descriptions of people who follow dangerous 
courses ‘staking their wuyai5 or ‘staking their heads’® 
(rrap8éuevoi Kepards). Finally, the yuyal themselves in Hades 
are four times spoken of as ‘passionless heads of the dead’? 


1 Il. ххту, 729 f. There is perhaps a remote survival of such a practice 
recorded in the ‘ Last Request’ of a Greek robber (Klepht) to his beloved: 
‘And hold my head up in thy hands 
Till flies away my soul... 
Then as the hen her feathers plucks, 
So pluck thy hair for me’. 
trans. E. Martinengo-Cesaresco in ‘The Inspiration of Death in Folk- 
Poetry’ (Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs). Hair is discussed below, рр. 107f., 
229 ff. 

? Il. xxm, 134 ff. This practice explains Hesych. Tprxdcan: Ө&рса. 

3 Il. 1, 3. * Il. x1, 55. 5 Od. ш, 74. Od. n, 237. 

7 Od. x, 521, 536, XI, 29, 49. I find that Bethe (Rhein. Mus. LXII, 1907, 
р. 465) noticed these two Homeric phrases, уєкуоу &pevnvà kápnva and 
KepaAds "Aib: rpoi&yetv, and a vase with the head of Troilus (Baumeister, 
ш, p. 1902) as evidence that ‘the head from which the soul goes out in the 
breath was understood as a representation of the soul by the Greeks’. To 
this ‘soul’ he ascribes the moral characteristics of the conscious self which, 
as we have seen, belong to 6upés and he enumerates heart, liver, blood, 
hair, and phallus as similar seats of the soul. His evidence did not suffice. 
Radermacher (Archiv. f. Relig.-wiss. X1, 1908, p. 414) points out as a possible 
alternative interpretation that ‘people have been counted by capita and 
so the head has taken the place of the whole man’. Waser (ibid. хут, 1913, 
pp. 378 ff.) referring to more vases thought ‘the bodiless head, the seat of 
intelligence (Sinne), could be conceived as seat of the soul and be employed 
in word and picture as a kind of abbreviation for the eidolon or for the 
human-headed soul-bird as a symbol of the soul’. Otto (Die Manen oder 
Von den Urformen des Totenglaubens, 1923, p. 25) interprets KepaAds as 
‘persons’ as in Radermacher’s suggestion and dismisses Bethe's interpreta- 
tion as ‘baseless conjecture’ (p. 22). Kern (Religion d. Gr. p. 71) notices 
the use of the head for the soul as Abkürzung for the whole body. Justesen, 
Bóhme and other recent writers upon the subject have ignored it. 
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(vekücov &uevnva kápnva). That the yuxh was the head or in 
the head will help us to understand why the distinctive 
appurtenance! of Hades was a kuvén, a helmet enclosing the 
head, i.e. enclosing the ууу, and rendering invisible. 
Many other peoples have considered the head peculiarly 
sacred as the seat of the soul.? Thus among kindred ‘Indo- 
Europeans’ the Persians dedicated the top of the head to 
Haoma that at death he might receive the immortal part. 
Resultant from such a belief, as might be expected, is the head’s 
preservation.3 Thus the Germanic tribes, who appear to have 
shared this belief,* fastened up human heads on trees and, if 
the ghost of a person who had been buried was thought to be 
responsible for misfortune, the head of the corpse was cut off 
and burnt By this belief we can perhaps also explain a 
number of expressions in Beowulf. It is the head that matters 
in battle. Wiglaf ‘bears his war-head (wigheafolan) to help his 
lord'.? Men who fight ‘guard their heads’? (hafelan weredon) 
and it is the head of the dead warrior that matters and is 
mentioned. When Beowulf and the Worm haveslain each other 
and are lying dead, Wiglaf ‘keepeth guard over the heads 
(heafodwearde) of friend and foe’.? It is the head that goes to 
the Norse realm of Death (Hel, i.e. hell).7° The Celts, likewise, 
cut off the heads of the slain and ‘had a cult of human heads 
and fixed them up on their houses in order to obtain the 


1 Seell. v, 845; ‘Shield of Herakles’, 227. See also below, pp.135f., 421ff. 

з Many instances from other peoples have been collected by J. A. 
MacCulloch, s.v. ‘Head’, in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
and by Frazer, Taboo, etc. pp. 252 Ё.; also 44, 47f., 53ff., 58, 67, etc. 

3 E.g., for the hope of Dyak head-hunters that the soul of the victim 
will be at home in his captured head, see Frazer, Taboo, еіс. pp. 71f. and 
cf. below p. 127, n. 2. 

4 See E. Mogk in Paul's Grundriss der germ. Philol. їп, p. 254, also in 
Hoops, Reallexikon der germ. Altertumskunde, s.v. *Seelenglaube'. 

5 See Tacitus, Ann. 1, 61 with Nipperdey's note. 

$ See Mogk in Paul's Grundriss, loc. сй. He adduces, however, very 
little evidence as ground for the generalisation. 

7 Line 2661 f. ‘War-head’ would be a strange expression for ‘helmet’, 
the usual interpretation, and not less strange would be the resultant state- 
ment: *Wiglaf bears his helmet to help his lord’. See also pp. 195f. below. 

8 Line 1327. This survived for centuries. Thus in Robin Hood and the 
Monk, ‘He gaf hym a gode swerd in his hond/his hed therwith for to 
kepe’ (Oxford Book of Ballads, p. 597). ? Line 2909 f. 

10 E.g. Sigurüarkv. п, 1, 6; Helr. Brynh. 2. See also pp. 106, 154 ff. below. 
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protection of their ghosts’,* just as Herodotus? tells us the 
Tauri did. Apparently related to the Homeric evidence for 
early Greece are such traditions as that Oinomaos wanted to 
build a shrine of the heads of his daughter's suitors;? that when 
Eurystheus fell in battle against the sons of Herakles, his head 
was cut off by Iolaos and buried separately at Trikorynthos 
—the place was known as ‘Eurystheus’? Head’ (Evpuoéws 
KepoAn) till Strabo's day—and the body at Gargettos;4 that 
the heads of the sons of Aigyptos were buried in the tomb 
named after them at Argos, though their bodies were at 
Lerna;5 that two of the Korybantes (or Kabeiroi) after killing 
their brother wrapped his head in a crimson cloth and buried 
it separately, carrying it on a bronze shield to the foot of Mount 
Olympos;$ that Kleomenes of Sparta kept the head of his 
friend Archonides in a vessel of honey and professed to consult 
it before every undertaking;? and that the body of Orpheus 
was torn to pieces but his head buried in a tomb or shrine 
(e.g. in Lesbos) and thence continued long to utter prophecies. 


1]. А. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, p. 34; cf. pp. 240 ff., 
337. In the Mabinogi of Branwen Bran commands his followers to cut off 
his head and it keeps company with them afterwards without corrupting. 
This and further Celtic evidence is discussed on pp. 156 ff. below. 

* ту, 103. Cf. the Slav evidence on p. 155, n. 2 below. 

3 Tzetzes ad Lyc. 160. Cf. Schol. ad Il. 1x, 557. 

4 Strabo, уп, 6, 9, p. 377. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 1х, 80f. The occasional 
burial of the head apart from the body perhaps derives from practices 
and ideas resembling those of the Irish Celts who like some Homeric 
warriors (see рр. 3, 96) cut off the heads of those they slew as 
trophies but ‘when the retreating friends of a fallen warrior succeeded 
in cutting off his head before his enemies could secure it and in piling 
a Carn of stones over it, it was saved from being a trophy; for indepen- 
dently of the difficulty of removing the stones in the face of the enemy, 
the Carn was regarded as a sanctuary for the remains of the fallen warriors 
which should not be violated without dishonour’ (E. O’Curry, Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Irish, І, p. cccxxxvii). 

5 Paus. 11, 24, 2 

6 See Clem. Alex. Protrept. п, p. 16, ed. Potter (1, p. 80, Migne). 

7 Aelian, Var. Hist. xu, 8. 

8 For the evidence of literature and art see J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the study of Greek Religion, pp. 465 f£., and Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie 
и. Religionsgeschichte, p. 297. The legends that the heads of Orpheus (ibid.), 
Osiris (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 7), and Battos (Heraclides Ponticus, гу, 4) 
were thrown into river or sea perhaps rest upon the same view of the 
stream as appears in the offering of hair from the head discussed below, 
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The body of Pentheus also, we may remember, was torn to 
pieces and left behind by the Maenads but the head carried 
off (in the Bacchae, on the end of the thyrsus'). We should 
perhaps add the detached human head on the sealstone from 
the necropolis at Phaistos? and the heaps of skulls found in 
Minoan tombs elsewhere,? back to which culture there 
appears to be continuity of thought in other respects. 

For Pindar the olóvos ciSwAov (= уут), which ‘alone 
comes from the gods? and survives death, ‘sleeps while the 
limbs are active, but, to those that sleep, in many a dream it 
shows decision of things delightful and grievous creeping on’.5 
So too in Homer the yuxh apparently has no part in ordinary 
waking life and might well be thought to be resident in 
the head, the contents of which, unlike those of the breast, 
also seem not to move in ordinary waking life. It may be 
significant that alike the dream-spirit® (óveipos), the yux of 
the dead,’ and the god® appearing to a man in sleep are 


pp. 229 ff., and represent the path of the оу to a new life, but the others 
may be derivative from the story of Osiris who was intimately associated 
with the fertilising Nile. An olive-wood head of Dionysos also was reputed 
to have been fished out of the sea (see Paus. x, 19, 3 and Gruppe, op. cit. 
р. 297, 12). 

1 1137 ff. For the thyrsus as the god, the life-power, see p. 456, n. 2 
and for identification of god with victim 105 f., 228, 236; cf. бо, n. 2. 

з See Nilsson, The Minoan-Myc. Rel., etc., Fig. 66, p. 199. Cf. pp. 143 f., 
below. 

3 See Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara (trans. Droop), p. 7; 
also p. 92. * See e.g. pp. 236f., 239, 260f., 273. 

5 Fr. 131 (96). For the relationship of Orphism, which Pindar some- 
times reflects, see below, pp. 111f. In Aesch. Eum. 104f. it is the фрӯу which 
is spoken of as seeing in sleep, though prevision is denied during the 
day. As opposed to what Homer would call the yvx1 and what for Pindar 
gives the warning, it represents perhaps the recipient consciousness that 
has knowledge on waking, but cf. Ag. 179 ff. and pp. 116f. below. The 
fusion of conceptions had already begun. 

5 П.п, 20, x, 496; Od. ту, 803. 

7 Jl. xxm, 68. The ууя is efScAov and described as HOt’ óveipos (Od. хі, 
222) and the éveipos as elSwAov (Od. гу, 796). In dreams of distant places 
or friends the yvy1 might be thought to see the vision by going thither, 
leaving the body visible at home. Compare the Swedish belief on p. 196. 

8 Д. xxiv, 682; Od. у, 21, xx, 32. Eurykleia takes the same position 
to wake Penelope (Od. xx, 4). Cf. also Od. xx, 94. Awakening may have 
been thought of as a recalling of the yuy1 to its home. 
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described as standing not at the side nor at the feet, but, in 
all the seven passages in point, at or above the head! of the 
recumbent sleeper. The Jews attributed consciousness to the 
heart (Dan. ii, 30; vii, 28, etc.) and seem also originally to 
have regarded the head? much as we have found the Greeks 
doing. This would explain why, when a dream foreshadowing 
what is to come is vouchsafed to Nebuchadnezzar and, on 
waking, the latter does not know what it was, Daniel declares 
to him ‘Thy dream and the visions of thy head upon thy bed 
are these: (ii, 28). The phrase ‘visions of the head’ recurs 
(iv, 5, 13; vii, 1, 15). Later Jews and other Semites took and 
kept human heads in the belief they could prophesy If the 
ЧУУТ) was resident in the head and had faculties dissociated 
from waking consciousness,* we can explain the importance 
attached to a sneeze, a strange happening the real cause of 
which was unknown. Heads, we saw, were preserved in 
Greece and supposed to have prophetic knowledge. A sneeze 
would naturally be traced to something inside the head, be 
regarded as a spontaneous expression of that something, 
independent of the body and the conscious will. It was 
regarded as prophetic, a sign from a power with other know- 

* Our ghosts used to come to the Бей foot. See Brand, of. cit. ш, p. 70. 

* This is apparently not recognised, but seems to be implicit in many 
expressions and practices of the Old Testament (Gen. xlix, 26; Ex. xxix, 
10; Numb. vi, 5-19; I Sam. xxviii, 2; II Sam. i, 2; Is. i, 5, etc. Cf. Matt. 
v, 36; etc.) and in the Talmudic belief that оп нознА“ЧА RABBAH eve, 
when destinies for the year are distributed, one's head casts no shadow if 
one is to die within the year (cf. p. 95, n. 4), and the custom of greasing 
just the head and face of the dead with egg-yolk ( The Home and Synagogue 
of the Modern Few, рр. 37, 120), life-renewing stuff (cf. pp. 153, n. І, 
167, 271 #.). Arabs referred to the souls of the dead as ‘skulls’ (Well- 
hausen, R. Arab. Heid.^, p. 185). See also pp. 144, 185, n. 1, 188 ff., 234 f., 
239, n. 6, 287 f., 483 ff. below. The original beliefs would be confused by 
tendencies like those traced on pp. 115 ff. and 168 ff. 

з See D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, etc. п, pp. 15, 19 ff., 1g0f., 150 ff. 
.Arab prophets veiled their heads for inspiration. It was conceived as 
activity of the ginn ( soul) within (Wellhausen, op. cit. pp. 135, 156). Cf. 
I Kings xix, 13 and Moses on p. 153, n. 1 infra. That the departed soul 
was a god (cf. pp. 131 f., 405, n. 8) with prophetic powers explains I Sam. 
xxviii, 13 Ё. 

4 Уу seems to have served for the early Greeks many of the pur- 
poses which the concept ofthe Unconsciousserves for us (see also pp. 161 ff.). 
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ledge." Penelope says to Eumaios: ‘Oh, if Odysseus might 
come and reach his fatherland, soon would he with his son 
avenge the violence of these men’. So she spake and Tele- 
machos sneezed loudly (uéy’ értapev) and around the roof 
rang terribly. And Penelope laughed and forthwith spake to 
Eumaios winged words: ‘Go, I pray; call the stranger even so 
before me. Dost thou not see that my son has sneezed at 
(&rérrrape) all my words. Wherefore not unfulfilled should be 
death for the suitors nor shall any of them escape death and 
the doom-sprites’.* Later, at least, a sneeze from one's own 
head was regarded as an indication that what one was thinking 
of just then would be fulfilled. This incidentally fits our 
explanation‘ of the sanctity attached to a nod; a nod pledged 
‘in the name of the uy fulfilment of words previously spoken. 
A sneeze is also a nod, a nod not expected or controlled by the 
conscious self but an apparently spontaneous expression of the 
life in the head.5 When a person sneezed it was customary to 
do reverence (1tpooxuveiv) to his head.® The Problemata? of the 
Aristotelian corpus explain the sanctity of the sneeze by the 
fact that, unlike eructation and other mvevpara, it comes from 
the head, the holiest part of man. If the sneeze that had no 
obvious prophetic relevance was interpreted as a disturbance 
of the life-soul, the gaseous wuyxrj—the relation of the name 
to ‘blowing’, yUyeiv, appears below5—we can also understand 
why it was customary for a man who sneezed to say ‘Zeus, 
save me’? (20, oGoov). Jewish bystanders uttered a prayer 


* The Celts, who similarly thought the head contained the soul (see 
pp. 100f., 156 Ё), also regarded a sneeze as a prophetic sign (see P. W. 
Joyce, A Social History of Ireland, 1, p. 231). The interpretation of similar 
signs in the body independent of the conscious will is dealt with on pp. 197f. 

з Od. хуп, 539-47. For the Romans cf. Catull. xiv, and pp. 225 f. 

3 Anth. Pal. x1, 375. That originally the yvxń was concerned in the 
prophetic act will explain why the head of Pythia or Sibyl was veiled. 
Cf. pp. 133, n. 1, 152 ff. 4 Pp. 97f. 

5 ‘Nodding’ in sleep also may have been interpreted as activity of 
the yuxh, which was thought to be especially active during sleep. For 
Pliny (W.H. xt, 37, 135) such nodding is the work of the brain. To the 
above conception of the head would perhaps be related its tossing in 
madness or ritual frenzy. See Catull. 1xrv, 255; Aristoph. Wasps 8, with 
Pliny l.c. and pp. 138 ff., 146 $ See Eustath. 757 ad Il. 1x, 378. 

? 962 a. 8 Pp. r20f. 9 See Anth. Pal. x1, 268. 
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for the sneezer's life, and Hindoos said ‘Live’! Rabbinic 
tradition? explains that originally God decreed that each man 
should sneeze but once and his soul should depart in that 
instant. 

For the Kabbalah? with its anthropomorphic conceptions 
of deity the Spirit ‘proceedeth from the concealed brain into 
the gallery ofthe nostrils’. In the seventeenth century sneezing 
was regarded asa ‘motion ofthe brain'.* ‘ Physitians generallye 
define itt to be the trumpet of nature upon the ejection of a 
vapour from the braine.’5 Now animals as well as men have 
yuyal for Homer® and are referred to as ‘heads’.7 In later 
Greece, as we know, there was a superstition, attested more 
particularly for Attica, against eating the brain or contents 
of a creature’s head (ёукёфоЛос̧). Ancient crones, the usual 
guardians of belief, threw them away. There was џусо$ 
involved.’ Such taboo would be natural in connection with 
what was identified peculiarly with the life or soul.? Thus, 
perhaps, also we may explain the practice of preserving and 
fastening up the heads of the animals burned and eaten in 
sacrifice,? a practice that seems to go back to the Minoan 

* See Tylor, Primitive Culture’, 1, p. 161, also below, p. 132. 

з See Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer, Chap. 1л. 

3 See На Idra Rabba Qadisha, x, 175, 179, 199; Ha Idra Zuta Qadisha, 
у, 136-8, translated by S. L. M. Mathers, The Kabbalah Unveiled, pp. 131, 
133, 273. + 

4 Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 1v, 9. 

5 Christopher Wren (father of the architect) commenting upon Browne, 
ad loc. Cf. Cowper's praise of tobacco snuffed to provoke a sneeze: 

* Whether pulverized it gain 

А speedy passage to the brain 

Or whether, touched with fire, it rise 
In circling eddies to the skies’ 


in lines ‘To the Rev. William Bull’. 

6 See Od. хту, 426. 7 П. х, 407, XXII, 260. 

8 See Schol. B. and Eustath. ad Il. rx, 378; also Athenaeus, Deifn. 
65 f., and Plut. Quaest. Conv. 1, 3, 1=635. 

9 See pp. 111f. 

1° See e.g. Theophr. Characters, 21, 7 and Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 948. 
Cf. Herodotus, 1, 39 and 41; Aelian, de Nat. Anim. X, 21; and, for the 
significance of the head in Egypt, Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resur- 
rection, 1, pp. 169 ff. and infra p. 236, n. 2. They wrapped up their heads to 
sleep and protected them from cold more than any other part (see Erman, 
Lit. of the Anc. Egyptians (trans. Blackman), p. 289). 
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period,’ and that we find also among the Germans,? who like- 
wise believed that the head contained the soul3 and objected 
to eating it.* We can perhaps catch a glimpse of it in Homer, 
where the completion of the picture is left to the hearer's 
knowledge of usage, and at the same time we may perhaps 
explain the otherwise extravagant putting of gold about the 
victim's horns. Homer tells us that this was done ‘in order 
that the goddess might rejoice seeing the &yaAua’,5 a hundred 
and sixty lines after saying that Aigisthos ‘burned many thighs 
on the holy altars of the gods and fastened up (é&vfjyev) many 
ёу&Лрота, robes and gold’. Agathias? asks Troy: 
Ф TOA, Trfj GEO keva TH Telxea; mÅ TOAVOABOI 
ут\о{; тӯ 5 Bodv крста тєруоџёуоу ; 

Originally, perhaps, the deity was in the &yañpa.? According 
to Herodotus the Issedones, when a man's father died, scoured 
his skull, covered it with gold and treated it as an &yoAu« 
(&te «у&Анст1 Хрёоутол), sacrificing to it Nicolaus of 
Damascus"? tells us that the Panebi of Libya, when their king 
dies, bury the body, but, upon the head, which is cut off, they 
put gold and set it up in a temple. The gold may originally 
have had more than an ornamental significance, being as 
elsewhere" thought to be stuff of life or immortality. Gold was 
found upon the face and head of the dead at Mycenae.'* 

ї See Nilsson, The Minoan- Mycenaean Religion, etc. pp. 196—200, and for 
the preservation of human heads separately, p. 102 above. 

з Tac. Ann. 1, 61, Saxo Gr. p. 75, ‘Die Gánsemagd' (Grimm, Kinderm.). 

3 See p. 97. 

4 See e.g. the evidence for Bavaria as late as the fifteenth century in 
Usener, Religionsgesch. Untersuch. 1, p. 84. 

5 Od. т, 437 f. Cf. 384; П. x, 294. 

6 Od. m, 273 f. Cf. Уш, 509, XVI, 184 f., хп, 347. 

7 Anth. Pal. тх, 153. 

8 See pp. бо, n. 2, 102, 228. Cf. pp. 126f., 134f. The Sabaeans chose 
human victims resembling different deities and kept the head, believing 
that the deity’s soul entered it and prophesied (Chwolsohn, op. cit. 11, 
pp. 19 ff., 388 £., etc.). 

? ту, 26. t Fr. 44 (Dind.). 

її See e.g. Satapatha Brahmana, V, 2, 1, 20; 3, 5, 15; 4, 1, 14; VI, 7, 1; 
хи, 5, 2, 6; хш, 1, 1,4. The thought will become clearer on pp. 146 ff. 
(esp. рр. 156, n. 2, 165ff.); see also pp. 183, n. 1, 330, 456, n. 2. 

™ See Schliemann, Mycenae (Engl. trans.), pp. 155, 289, 291, etc. and 
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With this preservation ofthe head, in the belief, as I suggest, 
that it contained the soul, we should probably connect the 
é&rrapyaí, the important ‘first act’ of the sacrifice, the offering 
in the fire of ‘hair from the head’, kepaàñs telyas, of the 
victim before the slaughter. The head itself is then spared, the 
axe falls upon the neck and the throat is cut.? To this ‘first act’ 
I would relate the last. After the thighbones and fat have been 
burned for the gods and after flesh and organs (cmA&yyxva) 
have been eaten by men, then at nightfall the tongue is cut 
out? and burned with wine poured over it. This also implies 
that the head remained. The offering of the hair was per- 
haps in origin a substitution for or dedication of the head 
and soul,* the whole being sympathetically involved by the 
fate of the part (cf. p. 246 fin.). In Euripides (Alcestis, 73 ff.) 
the human victim is dedicated the property of the gods below 
when the Death-god cuts hair from his head.5 In Homer's day 
one clasped the head of a dead comrade or kinsman and gave 
him hair from one's own head‘ as he set out for the house of 


note 1, p. 183 below. At Troy (see Schliemann’s Excavations by Schuchhardt, 
trans. Sellers, p. 78), with the exception of two skeletons embedded in 
the layer of the second city, he found no bodies but only urns containing 
nothing but fine ashes, all but one, which contained a skull minus its 
lower jaw (cf. below, p. 236, n. 2). 

` 7 Jl. m, 273; Od. m, 446, XIV, 422. 

з See Od. ш, 449 ff. 

3 Thisis the most natural interpretation of T&yvere vèv yA@ooas (Od. ш, 
332); cf. yAw@ooas 8’ ёу торі В&АЛоу (341). Cf. also Aristoph. Birds, 1711; 
Peace, 1060; Ap. Rhod. 1, 517 f., and for the jaw, pp. 233 ff. below. 

4 Similar, perhaps originally in relation to the life or soul, was Jewish 
circumcision (Gen. xvii, то ff., Exod. iv, 24 f£). Cf. pp. 103, 108 ff., 
234+, 483 Ё, 495, п. 2. 

5 Cf. Phryn. Fr. 3 (Nauck), Aen. 1v, 698 ff. The life of Nisos was believed 
to be bound up with the preservation of a hair of his head (Aesch. Choeph. 
619; Paus. 1, 19, 5), which suggests a relation to the yuxń. Other offerings 
of hair from the heads of men are discussed below, pp. 229 ff. For loss 
of hair as a sign of approaching death see also p. 130 below. 

$ See pp. 98f. above and p. 278, n. 1. Not only the plucking out or 
cutting off of hair from the head but also the covering of the dead with 
it, the heaping of dust, grain, etc., upon the head and other attentions 
toit at other times, e.g. the pouring of water over the head after meeting 
pollution (see Theophr. Characters 16, Aciot8. fin.), become more in- 

elligible if the head is the honoured seat of the yvy. 
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Hades. The significance attached to hair will appear more 
clearly below.' 

Similarly, a belief that it contained the soul, the surviving 
being, would explain the custom of wiping off upon the 
victim's head the blood (and with it the pollution or guilt of 
the ‘murder’?) from the knife. Clytemnestra, as we hear in 
later literature? after murdering Agamemnon ‘wiped off 
upon his head the stains’ (kåpg ктАїбос̧ é&&ua&ev). It is to 
such usages Penelope appears to refer in the Odyssey, chiding 
the serving-maid: ‘sin (tya ёруоу), which thou shalt wipe 
off upon thy head’.4 

There is this various evidence that the head was holy with 
potency by which to swear and make appeal and was thought 
to contain the life or yuy7 apparently in its actual contents, 
the ёукёфоЛо5, the somewhat uncanny brain and cerebro- 
spinal fluid, ‘the most peculiar of the parts’ of the body as it 
appeared even to scientific Greeks.5 The formula by which 
death was invoked, namely a prayer that one's head might 
be removed, is varied at the treaty in Jiad m: Achaean and 
Trojan call down a curse upon the party that transgresses 
the oath: ‘May the ёукёфоло of themselves and of their 
children flow (фёо1) to the ground even as this wine does and 
may their wives be mingled with other men’.6 Homer and 
his audience knew that during life and for some time after 
death the brain is a fluid mass. It was holy, not to be eaten. 
It had nothing to do with ordinary consciousness (perception, 
thought and feeling being the business of the chest and its 
organs), but instead was the vehicle of life itself, of that which 
continues and does not die. But life does not merely persist 
in the individual; it issues forth? and a new life begins. This is 


© See pp. 130f. and 231 ff. 

з That to slay an animal is ‘murder’ is witnessed by the legends of 
the Bougovía. 

3 See Soph. Electra, 445 f. 4 Od. xix, 91 f. See above, p. 97. 

5 See Aristotle, de Part. Anim. 656 a, 26. 

6 П. ш, 299 ff. Other good MSS. have баџеїєу for pryetev. 

7 СЕ Democr. B 32 (Diels): &uvoucín ётотАт іт сшкрӯ· ё6соотат 
yap ёудротгоѕ ££ будроточ kal &тостётої тАтуў тім рертзбџєуоѕ. If 
procreation was the work of the члгут\, we can understand why those who 
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the greatest miracle, the holiest mystery. Elsewhere? and, as 
we shall see, in earliest Greece? it was those parts of the body, 
that were the seats and sources of life in this sense, that were 
revered, counted holy, so that men made appeal or oath by 
them. It was natural? and logical to think that the ‘life’ 
or ууу issuing from a man must come from the ‘life’ or 
yuxń in him, from his head therefore, and, helping that 
location, to see in the seed, which carries the new life and 
which must have seemed the very stuff of life, a portion of 
the cerebro-spinal substance* in which was the life of the 


lost their shadow (= uxt, see p. 95) also lost the power of procreation 
(Schol. ad Callim. Hymn. 1, 13; cf. Petron. 140 with p. 170, n. 2), also 
perhaps why for a boy to sit upon a tomb (i.e. receptacle for yvy, place 
of yuyal liable to steal or damage one's yvy. Cf. pp. 95, n. 4, 186) 
was believed to endanger his virility (Hesiod, W. and D. 750 ff.). After 
speaking of the maddened 9péves of the daughters of Proitos, Bacchylides 
describes them as ‘still with virgin uy? (rrapéevíq yap ёт yuyx&, x, 47ff.). 
For him elsewhere the үу is the life-soul surviving death. Cf. also 
Anacr. 4. 

: E.g. in ancient Israel the oath imposed by Abraham (Gen. xxiv, 2 f. 
and 9): ‘Put thy hand under my thigh and...swear'. Cf. also Jacob’s 
request, Gen. xlvii, 29 and Gen. xlvi, 26; Exod. i, 5, where the procreative 
significance of yarekh (there translated ‘loins’) appears. This explains also 
its part in the curse of Num. v, 21 ff. See also W. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia’, p. 38 and pp. 183, 188 f. below. 

* See pp. 174 ff., 207 f., 232 f., 236 f. It was particularly by the heads 
of Demeter and Praxidike (see p. 114, n.5) that the local inhabitants swore 
(Paus. уш, 15, 1x, 33). The genital organs themselves were аЇбоїа, 
‘inspiring awe, reverence’, no less than ‘shame’. Cf. verenda. We must 
not be misled by the limitations of pudenda. The sentiment attached to 
them may not only in Greece but elsewhere (cf. pp. 153 ff., 448, n. 5) 
derive largely from the thought that they were the organs of the ЧУХ or 
life-soul and of the life-process. Cf. fepdv ёстќоу, etc. (p. 208) and, in 
vulgar Latin, curses upon linguam ni (= пе) dicere possit. . .viscum sacrum ni 
possit urinam facere (Amer. J. Philol. Suppl. хххш, 1). 

3 See e.g. Aristotle on p. 111, n. 6; Ait. Aran. п, 5, 1, 2, on p. 196; and 
Swedenborg: ‘man’s life being in his seed’ (Divine Providence, § 144); and 
* Everyone's soul is derived from his father and it is only clothed with a 
body by the mother...the soul is in the seed which causes conception, 
and the seed is clothed with a body by the mother’ (ibid. § 277). Thought 
of seed as yuxfj would help пёс 8 &v6pomois äp’ fjv vx?) Tékva 
(Euripides, Androm. 418). 

4 That the festes were necessary to procreation must have been well 
known from the effects of gelding (see évopxa, p. 232 below), but they 
do not seem to have been regarded as the source of the seed, perhaps 
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parent. It will indeed appear that this interpretation of the 
cerebro-spinal substance as the seed is vital to the whole 
thought. To this interpretation, we shall see,! there contri- 
buted the head's demonstration of fertility in producing hair. 

We should not expect this aspect of the head to appear 
explicitly in Homer, but there is evidence to be discussed 
presently. In Hesiod it is visible, though it has escaped notice. 
He describes midsummer: ‘then women are most wanton 
(исуЛАбтето) but men are mostimpotent? (“ feeblest"*, &poupó- 


because secretion was not understood and they were seen to have no 
relation to the ‘life’ of the parent that was thought to be transmitted. 
They were a pocket by the way, part of the channel, removal of which 
prevented issue. As late as Aristotle, de Gen. Anim. A, 717 a, 20 ff., they 
were believed merely to retard the seed. See also the Problemata, 879 b 
and 897 b, 23 ff. This suggests that the chief purpose originally behind 
the religious practice of self-castration was not, as has been thought, the 
bestowal of the seed-vessels wholesale upon some deity (see e.g. Frazer, 
Golden Bough, Attis, 1, pp. 268 ff.) or the loss of virility or the avoiding of 
defilement but the positive conservation of the seed, the life-stuff, the 
soul-stuff, with which the wuyf| was particularly identified. This will 
explain why it was believed (see Arnobius, adv. Nat. v, 7, Paus. vu, 17) 
that Attis, being castrated, did not suffer death in the ordinary way: his 
body did not corrupt (отүттєсӨоп, cf. Il. хіх, 24 ff. discussed on pp. 200 ff.), 
his hair continued to grow (cf. pp. 130f., 231ff.) and his little finger 
to move (cf. pp. 195f., 198, n. 1), why also the ‘Gospel to the Egyptians’ 
(quoted by Clement, Strom. m, 13, 92) made the cessation of death 
dependent on the cessation of procreation. Cf. тфу afriov той 6avárov 
ёрота бутс (Poimandres, in Hermetica, т, 18 ed. Scott) and in the Fall 
the linking of death with sexual shame (Genesisii, 1 7-iii, 19). The Gnostics 
did not castrate or abstain from intercourse but religiously avoided be- 
getting offspring and practised ‘self-collection’, collection of yuyf, when- 
ever seed was emitted: rijv $ $0усшіу thy £v тої karaunviois kal ёу тої; 
yovais puxiy elval фаслу, Av ouAAtyovtes écOfouev (Epiphan. Panar. т, 2, 
26, 9; cf. 11, 13, etc). They believed that they thus remained ‘virgin’ 
(ibid. 13). A better understanding also of the religious value of chastity 
in antiquity (for examples, see E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum) 
is now possible. Cf. Galahad, etc. in the mediaeval legend of the Grail on 
pp. 187, n. 7; 156, п. 2. The value attached to the yvy thus conserved will 
appear more fully below. The gallus might at the same time think that he 
was bestowing upon the goddess a portion of the seed (cf. Hesiod, Theog. 
180 ff.) and abandoning mortal propagation. Cf. yAowvns on p. 177, n. 9. 
The analogy with plants was felt (111 Ё). For many plants to seed is to 
die. Sexual intercourse brought to Alexander a sense of mortality (Plut. 
Vit. Alex. 22). Of. p. 187. ! Pp. 130f., 231ff. 

2 Pliny interprets for both. Hesiod and Alcaeus in N.H. xx, 22, 86. 
The usual sense of &paupés is ‘physically weak, powerless’. Cf. p. 187. 
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tatol) because Sirius dries up the head and knees (кефоћђу 
xal youvata...&e1) and the flesh is dried up with the heat’.? 
Similarly Alcaeus: ‘Now women are lewdest (шеротстап) 
and men lean (Аётгто1) because Sirius dries up the head and 
knees'.* The ‘knees’, as we shall see,3 strengthen the argu- 
ment. Thus, too, can now be understood the hitherto mys- 
terious belief, also recorded by Hesiod,‘ that when Zeus wished 
to have a child and dispense with a mother he ‘gave birth’ to 
it (Athene) ‘from his head’ (Etixte. ..é« xepaAfis). The author 
of the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo5 says that he 
‘engendered’ it ‘in his head’ (yelvat’...év корифӣ). Later 
in Greece, as we shall ѕее, it was generally believed that the 
seed was uy?) and was stored in the head. This belief may 
also explain why at a Cretan festival Molos was represented 
as headless with the explanation that he had been found 
to be thus after he had ravished a nymph,” and why at 
Tanagra Triton likewise was represented headless as a result 
(? punishment) of a similar act. 

If the head was the beginning, the source of generation, 
we can explain the Orphic line 20 xepaAn, Zeus péooa, Aids 
5’ èk távra тєАєїтої with the variant Zeus &pxń к.т.А. (Fr. 21a, 


* Works and Days, 586 ff. * Fr. 39, 6 f. (Bgk.). 3 Pp. 174ff. 

4 Theog. 924. The story of Mitts put into his vnõús (886-900) seems 
to be an inessential accretion to the myth and will be dealt with more 
suitably below (p. 489). Hera's retaliation which follows (927 ff.) and 
the version in the Hymn imply that Zeus was sole parent. Here too we 
may explain the birth of Pegasos when the head was cut off Medousa 
(e.g. caesae gravida cervice Medusae prosiluisse, Ovid, F. 451; cf. p. 124, 
n. 4) as of Aphrodite when the pSea were cut off Ouranos (see p. 121). 

5 190 ff. (307-10). Cf. the Homeric Hymn to Athena (xxvm), 4 f.: 
tyelvaro. . .oeuvftjs ёк «epa fis. The conception of the brain as an embryo 
is implicit in dura mater and fia mater (derived from the Arabic). 

$ Pp. 115, 118ff. For the view that the new life came from the father 
see Aesch. Eum. 658-66, and in Diels, Fragm. d. Vors.* Alcmaeon, А 13, 
for Diogenes, Hippo and the Stoics. Contrast e.g. Hippo, A 13; Anaxag. 
А 107. Aristotle taught that the yuy is contributed by the seed of the 
male and that a woman cannot provide it (De Gen. An. 737 a, 30 Ё). Cf. 
рр. 109, n. 3, 230, n. 8. Such thought has perhaps facilitated the widely 
held belief that a woman has no soul. 

7 See Plut. de Defect. Orac.xIv=p. 417 е. He may have been a vegetation 
spirit (?cf. uoAeUo, uoAoUc). Cf. p. 113, n. 2. 8 Paus. тх, 20, 4 f. 
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2; 21, 1; cf. 168, 2 Kern) and the fuller Orphic hymn (xv) 
to Zeus as rravroyéve8Aos: à paciAeU Sik слу кефолђу épavn 
т&бє feia,/yaia ӨєФ...коЇ ттоуто$ Kal туб’ ӧтӧо’ oUpovós 
tvrós руе. These beliefs will also explain? the Orphic and 
Pythagorean saying їсоу Toi Kudpous Te payeiv KepaAds TE 
ToKkńwv, ‘to eat beans (косџот) is equal to eating the heads 
of one’s parents’. кусро were interpreted by the ancients as 
eggs, vessels of seed, of generation, and connected with xueiv,? 
so that there is point in the equation and special emphasis in 
making them as taboo as the heads of one’s parents. The aim 
of these food prohibitions of the Orphics and Pythagoreans 
seems to have been to prevent the eating of the wuy in its 
various abodes.3 We have seen that Orpheus’ head was 
honoured without the body and believed to contain what 
was immortal. On these points at least Orphics and Pytha- 
goreans appear to be at one with Homer and the Olym- 
pianism with which they are usually contrasted. Exactly 
as in Homer we have wux1 and кефоћт interchanged in line 
and phrase, so we have two versions of the Pythagorean oath, 
identical except that one* begins ‘By him who gave to our 
Ҹох the tetraktys’ ([où]uà tov &perépa wux& mapaðóvta 
TETpokTUv) and the other5 ‘By him who gave to our head 
(кефал&) the tetraktys’. 

1 They would make easier also the myth that the father of the crested 
lark was buried in its head (see Aristoph. Birds, 471 ff., with Schol. ad loc. 
and ad Theocr. уп, 23). Cf. the myth of the Phoenix (p. 207 below). 

* See Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 11, 3, 1, p. 635; Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Haer. 1, 
II, I4 f. (= Diels, Doxog. Gr. p. 557) ; Gellius, iv, 11, 9; Diog. Laert. уш, 34. 
For Empedocles (В 79 Diels) olives were ‘eggs’: оттоо 8' óiorokei pakpà 
Sévõpea трётоу éAalas. The bean may have been singled out as con- 
taining yuxń because it was believed that Steyelper Tà сорсто trpds 
ovvovolav toðiópevos (Joan. Lyd. de Mens. ту, 42) and on account of its 
flatulence (see Porph. in Hor. Serm. п, 6, 63). Cf. Hom. Hymn to Hermes, 
295-303 (so perhaps Hesiod, W. and D. 759) with pp. 119f. 489, n. 1 below. 

3 See p. 280 below and Rohde, Psyche?, ch. x, note 54, ch. xi, notes 
42 and 47; also see p. 105 above. 

4 See Plut. de Plac. Phil. Epit. 1, 3, 18 (= Diels, Doxog. Gr. p. 282). 

5 See Stob. Ecl. 1, 10, 12. Association of the head with generation 
would help to explain why in the Orphic Theogony bulls’ heads were 


attached to the loins (Aayéves) of Phanes= Eros, who contained the seeds 
of all life (Fr. 54 Kern). 
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The idea that the soul and seed of new life were in the 
head was, we may now suggest, helped by that assimilation of 
man to other! children of Mother Earth, more particularly 
to the corn,? which seems to lie behind the Eleusinian and 
other mysteries.3 That assimilation appears in the stories that 
aforetime men grew out of the earth as ‘sown ones’ (стортоі), 
etc.* In the Phrygian mysteries we know that the god was a 
‘sappy ear of corn reaped’ (xyAospóv otdyuv тедерісрёуоу), 
and that was also the supreme revelation at Eleusis.5 That 
in Phrygia the head of man was assimilated to the ‘head’ (ear) 
of corn appears in the story of Lityerses, who feasted strangers 
and made them reap with him, then reaping with his sickle 
‘the man-high corn’ (tov &уброркт тгирӧу) rolled the 
stranger together with the sheaf and cut off his head (тфу 
Etvov 5 брунст1/ссут@ KuAloas Kpatds óppavóv фёрє1б). In 


1 Pausanias tells us that on the way to Eleusis was the shrine of * Him 
of the Bean’ (xvayitns) and, after doubtful talk about the sowing or 
discovering of beans, says : ‘Whoever has already seen the rite at Eleusis 
or has conned the so-called Orphica knows what I mean' (1, 37, 4. Cf. 
уш, 15, 4). 

з Equation of brain to the contents of a corn-ear (cf. pp. 221 f.) will 
explain the German idiom, er hat Grütze im Kopfe, ‘he has groats [peeled 
grain] in his head’ = Һе is intelligent’. The grain is the seed. The lament 
of a Paiute Indian, after losing his son, runs: 

‘The corn-stalk comes to the ear again! 

But I here, 

I am the stalk that the seed-gatherers, 
descrying empty afar, left standing. 

Son, my son, 

what is my life to me now you are departed?’ 


Trans. Mary Austin in Anthology of World Poetry, selected by M. Van 
Doren, p. 1156. 

3 See, e.g., p. 274, n. 2 fin. 

4 Cf. ynyevels, avtoxBoves, e.g. аотӧубоуєс 5° Epupev.../el 5° fiv èv 
оїкоқ &vri OnAeidv ттуу &ponv (Eurip. Fr. збо, 8, 22, Nauck) or 
Өђрол...00' ó ynyeviis oTraptév ordyus EBAaorev (Eurip. Her. Fur. 4 f.). 
In the Politicus (272 Е, cf. 269 в) of Plato the yuyai are spoken of as seeds 
falling into the earth and in the Timaeus (42 p, cf. below, pp. 118f.) as 
‘sown’ into the earth and other worlds. Cf. pp. 230, n. 8, 269 ff., 285 ff. 
The same thought explains the winnowing-basket cradle, liknon. 

5 See Hippolytus, Refut. omn. haer. v, 9 (ed. Duncker and Schneidewin). 

6 Sosith. 2, 19f. (Trag. Gr. Fragm. Nauck?, р. 822); cf. Mythogr. Westerm. 
р. 346, 16, etc. The equation appears in the various versions of the 
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many districts in antiquity reapers cut off just the ‘head’ 
(the ear) and left the stalk. Two ofthe three methods described 
by Varro’ involve this. So also we find it in ancient Egypt,* 
Israel? and Gaul4 It was a custom once widely spread in 
England and elsewhere in Europe to treat the last sheaf as the 
corn spirit and cutting it to say that one is ‘beheading’ or 
*cutting the neck' of the Boba, etc.5 Homer speaks of men as 
‘corn-stalks’ (коА&нт) and their slaying in battle as the 
mowing and falling of such,® or just says their ‘heads fell’? 
(ninte k&pnvo). The flower or fruit of a plant, ie. what 
contained the seed, was called its ‘head’. Thus Homer 
describes a warrior wounded: ' Even as in a garden a poppy 
droops aside its head (k&pn) being heavy with fruit and the 
moisture of spring, so bowed he aside his head (x&pn) laden 
with the helmet’® and, in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
for her daughter ‘the flower-faced maid’ (kaAuka151 корту) 


symbolic advice given by Thrasyboulos of Miletus (Herod. v, 92, 6; 
cf. Eurip. Suppl. 448 f.; Livy, 1, 54) and Shakespeare's *Go thou and like 
an executioner/Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays’ (Richard II, 
Act ш, Sc. 4). It will help us also to understand брётоу џёу kopupàs 
&per&v ттд Trac&v, Pind. Ol. 1, 13. 

1 See de Re Rustica, 1, 50. Cf. Columella, de Re Rustica, n, 20 (21); 
Virgil, Georg. 1, 317, etc. So Catullus’ praecerpens aristas (LXIV, 353). 

5 See Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians?, гу, pp. 85 f., 95. 

3 See Job xxiv, 24. 4 Palladius, уп, 2, 2 ff. 

5 See Frazer, Spirits of the Corn, etc. 1, pp. 217-68. The goddess whose 
head and neck or head and shoulders are seen emerging from the ground 
on several vase paintings (see e.g. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, etc. pp. 
277 ff.) perhaps belongs to this circle of thought. The smiting of her head 
there is now more intelligible as a stimulus to fertility (cf. the smiting of 
the head of Zeus to bring Athene to birth). The thoughts traced help to 
explain also why the corn mother, Demeter, was represented by a head 
at Pheneos in Arcadia (see Paus. уш, 15) and why Praxidike, whom 
Hymn. Orph. xxix identifies with Persephone (the corn maiden, mistress 
of the buried yuyal or ‘heads’ of men) and who is an avenging spirit like 
an *Epivus or angry члууї\, was represented as just a head and the offerings 
to her were heads (see Hesych. Phot. Suid. s.v.). So perhaps the l'opyeín 
Kepaat) from Perseph. (Od. x1, 634 f.). In one legend Perseus cuts it off 
with a sickle. A chthonic Gorgon appears in art. Perseus (? * Destroyer") 
who wore the helmet of Hades and covered his victim's head (p. 446, n. 4) 
was for the Etruscans Pherse. Did they connect Phersu (p. 429, n. 1)? 
Cf. Ферсеєфбуп. 

6 See Л. xix, 221 ff., хі, 67 ff. 7 See Il. x1, 158, 500. 

5 Jl. vm, 306 ff. Cf. xiv, 499. 
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Earth produced a wondrous narcissus and from its root © grew a 
hundred heads (ikaròv kápa €etrepuxer') ’, i.e. buds or flowers. 
The contribution of Alcmaeon of Croton can now be better 
appreciated. He is the earliest writer whose explicit teaching 
on these subjects is recorded. In the absence of facts here 
collected it has been assumed that he was the first to attach 
importance to the brain (éyxépaAos). He held that it was the 
seat of the ‘leading factor’ in man. But thus far there may be 
little that is new.^ He was, however, empiric in method and 
was reputed to have practised dissection. He held that the 
seed came from the brain; but against an existing view that 
it came exclusively thus from the ‘marrow’ he tried to show 
that the flesh, more particularly the fat, was also drawn upon.3 
But even this was not new. He discovered ‘passages’ leading 
from the eyes to the éyxépaAos and urged that the latter 
received the perceptions of sight, sound, and smell, and was 
the seat of thought.5 This is a very real advance. Whether 
Orphic and Pythagorean belief, by assigning a richer existence 
(more particularly after death) to the ууу that resides in the 
head and by a doctrine of retribution naturally tending® to 
the identification of the party punished after death (what sur- 
vives, the yuxń) with the party responsible for good or bad 
deeds in life (the conscious agent), gave him an even better 
lead? in this direction, we cannot tell; but a very important 
г Lines 8 ff. Cf. our own folk-song: ‘I will give my love an apple 
without e'er a core.... My head is the apple without e'er a соге?. 

2 dy TH byKepare elvai TO fyyeguovikóv (Aet. Iv, 17, 1— A 8, Diels). What 
original expression the Stoic term To fjyeuovtkóv covers we cannot tell. 

3 A 13. 4 See below, pp. 177f., 187 f., etc. 5 A 5, 8, 10, IL 

6 See e.g. Pind. Ol. п, 68 ff. cited again below and, for the general 
principle 8p&cavri traGeiv, Aesch. Choeph. 313 and Ag. 1562 ff., etc. 

7 Cf. also Heraclitus’ 9os&v6porro бойноду (B 119) with p. 1 18and p. 405, 
n. 8. Professor A. E. Taylor in his learned commentary upon the Timaeus 
(рр. 519f.) argues that the central importance of the brain was suggested 
to Alcmaeon by Anaximenes’ doctrine that &ўр is Tò Өєїоу (which he had 
met, it is urged, through Pythagoreanism) and by the belief that the 
brain contained &ўр; but no evidence is adduced for the latter belief 
earlier than the Hippocratic writers and Diogenes of Apollonia, who are 
later than Alcmaeon himself. In fact, the yux1 conceived of as gaseous 
and located in the head by popular belief as early as Homer suffices to 


have suggested these views to Anaximenes (see p. 252, cf. 32), Alcmaeon, 
Diogenes (see p. 117), etc. 
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change can now be traced. The yuxń gradually ceases to be 
merely the life or life-soul which it was in Homer and Hesiod, 
etc., and begins to be conceived of and spoken of as concerned 
in perception, thought, and feeling, which had formerly 
passed as the work of ®upds, ppéves, and кӯр in the chest. Init 
as a single entity, ‘life’ and consciousness, which had formerly 
been divided, centred in head and chest respectively in кох 
and 6upds, are now united. 

The transition can be traced in literature. We have seen 
that, with Homer and the intervening writers, Pindar often 
refers to the 6upds and the organs of the chest as concerned 
in feeling and thought, and we have cited! his statement 
that ‘the body of all men is subject to most mighty Death but 
there is left still alive aidvos ciSwAov. For it alone is divine 
(lit. *from the gods"). And it sleeps when the limbs are 
active’, which is the conception of wuy-—ei6cov seen in 
Homer. Pindar himself elsewhere uses yuyt of that which 
survives death and passes to the realm of Hades,” that which 
is the ‘life’ of the living? Like Homer, too, he speaks of the 
*head' as the seat of honour* and oflife.5 But, unlike Homer, 
he also speaks of the yuxńh as concerned in the feelings of 
ordinary waking life, which is perhaps why he does not use 
that name in referring as above to the older conception of a 
soul explicitly not so concerned. Ifhe still thought ofthe head 
as pre-eminently the seat of the wuyrj but thought of the 
uy? as feeling and active in waking Ше, e.g. ‘Bring to mind 
in what (ofans) battles he stood fast with daring yuxh (тА&ноу1 
wyuyx& 1rapépetve) ,7 we can better understand why he thus 
speaks of the nymph Cyrene wrestling with a lion, ‘admire 
what a contest she is waging with unfearing head (olov 
ётарреї уєїкос бує: KepaAG), girl with a spirit (Top) that does 
not yield to toil'.? This in the past has been emended with 

! P. 102. ? See e.g. Pyth. ту, 159; Isth. 1, 68; Fr. 133 (98) 3 (Schr.). 

3 E.g. Pyth. їп, 101; Ol. уш, 39. 

4 01. vi, 60, уп, 67. 5 Pyth. 1x, 8o f. 

6 See Ol. 11, 70; Pyth. 1, 48, ш, 41 ; Nem. 1x, 32 ; Isth. 1v, 53. Both uses occur 


in Aeschylus. Cf. e.g. Pers. 630; Ag. 965 with &ró yuxñs kakñs, Ag. 1643. 
7 Pyth. 1, 48. è Pyth. 1x, 31 f. 
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Kpadsia (*heart', Schneidewin) for «epoA& or explained! un- 
consciously in terms of our own psychology or as referring 
merely to outward appearance. Pindar's only other instance 
of &tapBr\s is &rapei ppevi,” in harmony with the old psycho- 
logy, and the passage discussed is followed immediately by 
‘and her фрёуєс are not storm-tossed with dread (póß)’.3 
Transition in the opposite direction may be seen in the second 
Olympian: ‘Of the dead here forthwith the feckless ppéves 
pay the penalty',* the ppéves being the responsible organs of 
consciousness in life; but for Нотег5 they were lacking in the 
surviving soul, the yuxń or ‘head’. The confusion of the 
new and the old conceptions may also be illustrated by the 
relatively late Homeric Hymn to Ares (уш): 
Os Ke Guvaiunv 

oevaobat KaKéTHTE тпкрђу ёт” ёроїо карђуои 

Kai wuxiis åmarnàòv Отоуубифот фресіу ӧриђу 

6uuoU T’ aŭ pévos SEU KaTioxépev ds p’ ёрёЕӨтол....6 

The transition and the blending may be illustrated among 

philosophers by Diogenes of Apollonia, who appears to have 
identified the yvy with the conscious element, air, and to have 
placed its controlling part in the chest? but to have explained 
seeing, hearing, and smelling as affecting more immediately 
the air in or around the brain.? The great dispute between 
subsequent thinkers? as to whether the head or the chest is 
the seat of the ruling part follows this breakdown of the 
original duality yuxń and €uuós, and their fusion in a more 


complex wuy.'? 


* Gildersleeve says ‘A steady head is a compliment as well as &rappei 
краёі, which Schneidewin reads. Note the serenity of the heads of 
combatants in Greek plastic art’. But ‘a steady head’ (cf. ‘Der Mensch 
verliert aus Angst... den Kopf oder lässt ihn hángen...ein klarer Kopf’, 
Schroeder) is an expression resting upon our present views of the brain 
and ignores the fact that before Pindar’s time, and indeed after it, Greeks 
did not speak of the head as the seat of emotions. 

2 Pyth. v,51. 3 Seep.55. 4 Lines57f. 5 Seepp. 59ff. © Lines 12 ff. 

7 See above, p. 32. 8 A 19, 21, B 5 (Diels). 

? E.g. Plato favoured the head, Aristotle the heart, and Epicurus the 
Chest, while the Stoics were divided. 

1° How little the course of this development has been recognised appears 
in the statement of Dr W. D. Ross in his presidential address to the 
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Nevertheless, the old ideas about the yuxń can be seen to 
persist. Probably attached to Pythagorean tradition, Hippo 
of Samos or Magna Graecia in the fifth century found the 
&px1| in moisture! (tò Uypév) and said that the wuyf| was 
the &yképgoAos? (or brain and fluid in the head), in substance 
‘water’, according to one account ‘generative water’ 4 (Обор 
yovotroiév), and referred it explicitly to the ‘seed’ which 
flowed, as he thought, from the marrow.5 It is important to 
note that the same name, ‘marrow’, pveAds, was applied to 
the brain and its fluid,Ó which are merely a continuation of the 
spinal ‘marrow’ and inevitably considered one with it. For 
Leucippus also, the ‘seed’ was yuxñs &róomaoyuo;? and for 
Democritus the yuy1 was beund and rooted in the marrow.® 
That such a view was not mere philosophic doctrine is 
suggested by the Nurse's remark in the Hippolytus? of Euripides, 
that mortals should mingle their affections in moderation 
and ‘not to the limits of the marrow of the ҷи’ (pds 
&kpov uveAóv yuxñs). But the best testimony to the survival 
in essentials of the racial scheme discovered in Homer is 
to be found in the Timaeus of Plato, which should prob- 
ably be grouped under the Pythagorean tradition. The head 
is what really matters, the body is added merely to carry 
{1° The head is the divinest and dominant" part and is 


Classical Association: *It seems to me highly probable that as Professors 
Burnet and Taylor have mentioned, Socrates was the first person who 
brought into Greek thought the notion of the soul not as a pale ghost-like 
entity associated especially with dreams and with death, but as the whole 
spiritual part of our being’ (‘The Problem of Socrates’, Proceedings of the 
Classical Association, 1933, p. 23). 

1 See А 4 and 6 (Diels). ? Аз, 

3 A gand Io. * А 10. 5 A 3 and 12. 

$ See Soph. Trach. 781 with Il. xx, 482, etc. 

7 Leucippus, A 35 (Diels). 

* B 1 (Diels). This perhaps refers to the nerves that are joined to the 
spinal cord. These may have been observed long before and have 
contributed to the idea of the yuxń. 

9 255. So also perhaps тђу wuyt éxrrivovow (Aristoph. Cl. 712). For 
love in the marrow cf. Archil Fr. 84 Bgk. tetapytvos 6v òotéwv, 
Theocritus Xxx, 21 T 8’ ó Tró80s Kal тӧу ёсо uveAóv obier. 

7 44D. " Ibid. 
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inhabited (oixeiv) by yuxń, that is a баїноду,! and survives 
death.? For the mortal part of the soul (ux), we are told 
that that which partakes of courage and 8upós resides in the 
chest above the diaphragm (i.e. where the lungs and heart are) 
and the baser or appetitive part between the diaphragm and 
the navel,3 which region, as we have seen,‘ also had its own 
significance earlier. But this extension of the term yuxj, to 
correspond with the 9upós, etc., of Homer, is presently ignored 
and its original limitations suggested; for it is planted and 
fastened, we are told—notin the organs of thorax and abdomen 
but—in the marrow, the divine part in the marrow of the 
head called the ёукёфоЛо$.5 In this fastening life (Bios) is in- 
volved.® The \руут is itself ‘seed’? (otréppa), or rather is in 
the ‘seed’,® and this ‘seed’ is enclosed in the skull and spine,’ 
and explicitly identified with the marrow”? or, as it is once 
called, ‘generative marrow"! (yóvipos pueAds) and flowsthence 
іп the propagation of a new life." It breathes through the 
genital organ.'3 This appears to be original popular belief. 
Aeschylus speaks three times of Io as rendered pregnant by 
the &rímvoia of Zeus.'* That the seed was itself breath or had 


1 goa. Cf. Zevokpé&rns фпсіу є0баіџоус elvai tov Thy Wuxi Éxovra 
ottovSalav: raUrnv yap ёкбсто elvai боіџоуа (Aristot. Top. п, 6, 112a 32) 
and the уох оікттђріоу боїноуо$ of Democritus (B 171, Diels), who also 
(B 1), exactly as does Timaeus (73 B), speaks of the yuxń as ‘bound’ 
and ‘rooted’ in the marrow. Timaeus later varies the image with ‘anchors’ 
(73 D) and ‘cables’ (85 E) to suit the ‘stream’ (cf. 43 A Ё). з 69 c. 

3 69 cff. 8uuós has been narrowed down to a sense of ‘spirit’ appear- 
ing in anger and courage. Cf. ‘pluck’ (p. 69). It is interesting to note that 
the head, in which normally no physical change is felt accompanying 
changes of consciousness (contrast the chest, pp. 49 ff.), was in the original 
belief the seat of an entity not concerned in consciousness, consciousness 
then being emotional (see рр. 3, 14 ff.). Its calmness now becomes the 
seat of the dispassionate intelligence, which has been distinguished and 
separated from the emotional and appetitive elements. 

4 See pp. 84 ff. 5 73 B ff.; cf. 85 E. 

6 Ibid. 1 73 C. 

* Cf.grAf. 973f '" graf. = уур. " 86Bff.andgi. 3 отв. 

^^ Suppl. 17, 44, 577. Aeschylus does not use the word elsewhere 
except in a somewhat doubtful text (1043), where it appears to refer 
to mortal husbands. To this conception may also belong elotrveiv, 
elomrvtjAas, and ёїтоѕ (cf. diw), which Bethe (Rhein. Mus. LXI, 1907, 
рр. 460ff.), without the evidence here cited, has referred to physical inter- 
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breath (тгуєйро) and that procreation itself was such a 
breathing or blowing is very explicit in Aristotle. For the 
Stoics also the seed was туєйџа.? Procreation and sneezing? 
appear to be the distinctive manifestations of the yyy. Here 
then, strange as it may seem, must be sought the origin of the 
name, if its nearest kin be кохе, ‘to blow?.* This may also 
explain why the трітотё&тореѕ, recognised as ancestral yuyaí 
and still active agents of generation, were conceived to be 
winds (&уєно1),5 and how the *Orphic' world-egg could be 
thought to be begotten by a wind (Urmnvéuiov. óióv).$ That 
the yuxń was not the breath-soul proper, the breath in the 
lungs, to which all manifestations of the conscious self be- 
longed, we have shown. 


course. Cf. also 3&1, which Hesych. explains by тгуєї (? 51-ce1) but records 
the sense Bwet. Boisacq and Liddell and Scott (ed. 9) resort to Bic! 

1 See e.g. Hist. Anim. 586a, 15 f.; de Gen. Anim. 728 a, 9 f., 736 b, 
33 ff. with Problemata, 879 b, 1 ff., 880 а, зо. This thought was, indeed, 
English; see ‘blow’, ‘blow-through’, ‘blower’, in, e.g., Partridge, Dict. 
of Slang. Cf. ‘blow’ of flies, etc. 

2 See Plut. de Plac. Epit. 1v, 21, 2 (Dox. Gr. p. 410). 

3 See pp. 103 ff. and the emphasis in the names genius, anima (pp. 
127-173). 

4 The appears to be the original meaning whence ‘cool’ could easily 
be derived (cf. ‘Save your breath to cool your porridge’) but not the 
converse. If yuxń did originally connote something ‘cold’ (cf. p. 95), 
beliefs about the pale cerebro-spinal marrow to which it appears to have 
been related, as @uyds was to blood, might help. In later times while 
blood was associated with heat or fire, the brain was regarded as the 
‘coldest (wuxpéterov) of the parts of the body’, the very ‘metropolis 
of the cold and the viscous’ (see Aristotle, de Part. Anim. 652 a, 28; 
cf. 444 а, 9, 457 b, 30, 495 a, 6, etc., and the Hippocratic пері &рҳёу 
or gapkóv, 1, 427). For Pliny, М.Н. x1, 37, 133, the brain was omnium 
viscerum frigidissimum. For the belief that it burned on critical occasions 
see pp. 147ff. 

5 бее Demon and Phanodemos quoted by Photius and Suidas, s.v. 
трітотг&торєс̧. Cf. the souls (pp. 154 ff.) of the dead winds in the 
northern ‘Wild Hunt’. 

$ Aristoph. Birds, 695. Cf. Varro, de Re Rust. п, 1, 19 (hens and horses), 
Cat. LXIV, 282, Lucr. 1, 11, etc. For the world-egg in relation to 
чууд = mveðpa, see pp. 249 ff. See also p. 112, n. 2. The belief about 
horses might derive from an imagining of the winds as horses (Л. xvi, 
149 f., xx, 223 ff.), but Virgil in Georg. ш, 273 ff. and Varro cited by 
Servius ad loc. imply conception from the wind through the mouth 
(cf. p. 233, n. 5). 
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Thus the ancient view persisted. Against this harmony we 
have fragments of knowledge that in the latter half of the fifth 
century Hippocrates and Democritus held that the seed was 
drawn from the whole body;' but the writer of the more com- 
plete Hippocratic тері yovfjs, while maintaining this,” also 
makes it plain that it gathers to the spinal marrow3 and that 
most of it flows from the head;+ and Democritus, we saw, 
regarded the marrow as the stronghold of the yuxh. For him, 
too, the Súvapış of the seed was Trvevpatixt).5 Diogenes of 
Apollonia, explaining the word é&gpobícia, urged that seed 
was foam (&Ффрё) of the blood® ‘of the nature of breath’ 
(tveupatdédses7). This is evidently derived from Hesiod’s 
story® of the birth of Aphrodite from the foam not of blood 
but of the severed hca of Ouranos. Blood itself was not 
ignored in the original belief. The new-born child obviously 
owes its blood to its parents and, from the relation? of blood 
to 8upds and the conscious self, noble or ignoble, the con- 
tinuity was important. Thus, after telling of the greatness of 
his ancestors, Glaukos says: ‘Of this generation and blood do 
I claim to be’.’° And Odysseus spurs Telemachos to act wisely 
and faithfully, saying: ‘If you are really mine and of our 
blood, let no one hear that Odysseus is in the house'." The 
later Pythagorean already quoted" taught that ‘the seed is a 
drop of the brain containing in itself warm vapour (&tyds)’, 
which vapour becomes the yuxń and aïo®ðnons (i.e. virtually 
what had been 9upós) in the new creature."3 The persistence 


1 Democr. А 141, В 124 (Diels). * 1, 371 and 374 (Kühn). 
3 372. 4 373. 5 A 140 (Diels). 
$ A 24 (Diels). ? Вб. 8 Theog. 188 ff. 


9 See p. 48 (aipatos els &yaoio, etc.). Cf. Eurip. Heraclid. 539 ff. 

1° Jl. vi, 211; cf. XX, 241. 

™ Od, xvi, 300 f. Thus Zeus promises lordship to one of the race of 
men ‘who are from me in blood’ (of @’ aipatos ёЕ ёрей clot), JI. xix, 105; 
cf. 111 and Od. уш, 533. ™ P, 76. 

3 See Diels, Fragm. d. Vors.* 1, p. xliii (Nachtrage). The &px of the 
uxt extends from the heart to the brain. There are some strange 
features: the фрёуєѕ, presumably as identified with intelligence or reason, 
are transferred to the head and denied to lower animals, while the 
8uuós is placed in the heart. Cf. the variations of ‘Philolaos’ (Fr. 13, 
Diels). 
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of the association ofthe yvy 1 with the head may be illustrated 
by the story of Timarchos, who, according to Plutarch,’ after 
Socrates’ death descended into the cave of Trophonios and 
lying there it seemed to him ‘that his head was struck and at 
the same time there came a great noise and the sutures of 
his head parted and allowed the yuxýń to issue forth’. 

We can now, perhaps, explain the strange form of Hermes 
from prehistoric times (e.g. Herodot. п, 51), a squared pillar, 
having just a head at the top and genital organs, phallus erect, 
in the middle; also why a similar pillar or stele was often set 
up over a grave to represent the dead,’ i.e. what survived 
death, the wuxn (cf. pp. 135£., 496f.). We have seen that the 
generative power was thought to be in the head and to be the 
yuxt. Head and genital organs are its outward essentials. 
Hermes was the generative power in the world at large, as it 
were the universal fertilising wuy (cf. the individual tuno and 
Iuno, pp. 143, 501), so giver of increase, wealth. At his home, 
Kyllene (e.g. Od. xxiv, 1), he was in historic times worshipped 
in the form of an erect phallus (e.g. Paus. ут, 26, 5). He is thus 
naturally wyvyxorrourós (cf. p. 252, n. 11), responsible for the 
bringing of yuxai into this world and the taking of them hence 
to the underworld with his ‘golden branch’ or ‘rod’, the life- 
power, 81ёкторо$, ‘he who brings through’—like Sié«twp ог 
&«twp best related to &yw—and so the divine messenger or 
herald, and the god of travellers. Other aspects of the yvy 
are discussed below. 


1 De Genio Socr. xx11—590 B. 

2 See Cic. de Leg. п, 26, 65; Babr. 30; Epigr. Gr., ed. Kaibel, 108; and 
Pfubl in Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. Arch. Inst. xx (1905), pp. 76 ff. 

з For the staff, sceptre, wand = the life-power, the god himself, see 
р. 456, n. 2 and the worship offered to it in classical Greece (Paus. х, 40, 
1 1f. with Aesch. Sept. 529). The union of the two serpents round the wand 
might for the Greeks represent the life-power complete by the union of 
male yuxń and female yuxń. They were believed to appear as serpents 
(pp. 206 f.). Cf. the union in Hermaphroditos. 
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CHAPTER П 


The Genius, Numen, etc. 


We have seen the parallelism between the Roman conception 
of cor, praecordia, etc., and the Greek conception of кӯр, ppéves, 
etc. For both peoples the seat of consciousness was in the chest. 
What was the Roman view of the head, caput, whose impor- 
tance appears so strikingly in legal and other phrases? It has 
been generally recognised—indeed is obvious—that it was 
used as loosely equivalent to ‘life’. Why has not been explained. 
The figure pars pro toto and the fatal results of decapitation 
have perhaps sufficed. I suggest, what does not appear to 
have been suspected, that it was thought to contain the seed, 
the very stuff of life, and the life-soul associated with it. This 
seems to be the explanation of the early phrase, caput limare 
cum aliqua (or aliquo), ‘to diminish (lit. “61е away", cf. molere, 
terere) one's head with someone', which has been taken to mean 
‘to kiss’. One might speak of ‘snatching kisses from’ someone 
but it would be strange to speak of kissing as ‘filing away one’s 
head’ with the help of somebody. It is not a jest but an indirect 
way of referring to some quite important act. Thus a character 
in a tragedy of Livius Andronicus says: ‘Believe it that she 
never with my will diminished her head with him'. In 
comedy it seems to be used of courtesans or the like: ‘This 
I demand of you that you never hereafter diminish your head 
with my son’;? ‘For your father has never up to the present 
diminished his head with her';? ‘I was afraid lest in love 
(amoris causa) you had diminished your head with her'.* 
Finally, beyond these fragments we have a clear context. 
A girl, who has been bought by a young man after being lent 
to him without ceremony or previous acquaintance, says after 
two years in his possession: ‘It is two years now since he began 


* 98 (Ribbeck). ? Caecil. Stat. 140. 
3 Plaut. Fr. 112 (Lindsay). + Sex. Тигр. 112. 
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his liaison with me (rem habere mecum) and we swore between 
ourselves, I to him and he to me, that neither of us would 
diminish his or her head in debauch (stupri causa), I with a man 
except with him or he with a woman except with me', to which 
her new owner replies: ‘Good heavens! Is he not to lie even 
with his wife?’ (di immortales! etiam cum uxore non cubet??). Thus 
also we can better understand another? passage in Plautus 
and hitherto mysterious expressions, e.g. Catullus’ ‘plot 
against my head’, nostrum insidiis caput lacessas,3 i.e. ‘attempt 
to win the favours of my love’; Juvenal’s capitis matrona pudici,4 
Festus’ progenies quae ab uno capite procedit (s.v. procapis) or 
Propertius (to Pecunia) : ‘the seeds of trouble come from your 
head’, semina curarum. de capite orta tuo.5 The use of caput, Td 
Kep&Aatov (our ‘capital’), for money which produces interest 
can now be seen to arise from this thought; ‘interest’, what 
the ‘head’ produces, was тӧкоѕ, ‘offspring’, fenus which the 
Romans rightly ( fe-nus as pig-nus (p. 375, n. 7), facinus, etc., 
see p. 182) thought to have the same origin: dictum a fetu et 
quasi a fetura quadam pecuniae parientis et increscentis.$ That the 


т See Plaut. Merc. 100 ff., 533 ff. Cf. Bacch. 14f. So we can explain the 
emphasis on union of heads (Tib. 1, 5, 8; Prop. 11, 14, 22; Ov. Her. 11, 107; 
Petron. 22). 2 Bacch. 1191 ff. on pp. 198f. 

3 xv, 16 (where nostrum caput has been not very appropriately explained 
e.g. by Robinson Ellis: “‘me’ with the further notion of something 
virtually affecting my life and fortunes’). 

4 vi, 49. The idea that the head was directly affected by sexual inter- 
course will explain the ridiculed belief of Catullus (1хту, 377 f.) and the 
recently surviving Italian belief (quoted by Robinson Ellis, ad loc.) that 
the virginity of youth or maid, when it had been in danger, could be 
tested by measuring the neck and head for growth of the latter. Cf. 
gravida cervice on p. 111, n. 4; also Petron. 131 (binding the neck to 
restore the impotent). 

5 m (1v), 7, 4. For birth direct from the head, not just as ultimate 
source, Terence uses not de but ex capite: si ex capite sis meo natus item ut 
aiunt Minervam esse ex Iove (Heaut. 1035 f. Cf. pp. 111 Ё). 

$ Varro (Fr. 57) quoted by Gellius, xvi, 12. We may perhaps relate 
semina quae magno faenore reddat ager (Tib. п, 6, 22), also fenum (quotannis 
novum parit, Fest.). The custom of making money-boxes in the form of the 
female breast and other shapes of fruitfulness (see e.g. the collection in the 
Basel Museum) seems to derive from the same thought. So, I suggest, the 
Babylonian birku, ‘knee’, for money-box (cf. p. 176). For them the head 
(réfu, gaggadu) had similar value (cf. p. 234, n. 6) and was ‘capital’. 
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head was believed by the early Romans to contain, to be the 
source of, the seed will also explain, as nothing else can, why 
in the vegetable kingdom not only the blossom or fruit con- 
taining the seed but also, in old Latin, that from which a plant 
sprung, its root, was called caput,! and why in nature at large, 
from Plautus onwards, the source? of a stream was called 
its ‘head’, e.g. 


Nile pater, quanam possim te dicere causa 
aut quibus in terris occuluisse caput ?3 


Aristaeus, son of Apollo, ad extremi sacrum caput adstitit amnis. . . 
Penei genitoris ad undam (Georg. 1v, 319, 355). Cf. the definition 
of the Digest: caput est unde aqua nascitur.* 

Now also the Roman name for the contents of the head, the 
brain, cerebrum, can be better understood. It has been vaguely 
connected with kåpa, etc., with a suggested basic meaning, 
‘the topmost part of the body’;5 but, as may now’ be seen, the 
obvious Latin cognate is the old verb cereo, more familiar as creo, 
‘I beget, engender’. This helps to explain Ennius, cere comminuit 
brum. Cf. deluo, delubrum ; lavo, lavabrum ; voluto, volutabrum, and 
for cerebellum: flo, flabrum, flabellum, etc. We may compare 
also Ceres, the name of the goddess of fertility identified par- 
ticularly with the seed in the ‘head’ of the corn-stalk,? and 
the masculine Cerus (with various Italic by-forms?) meaning 
*engenderer'. In carmine Saliari cerus manus intellegitur creator 


1 E.g. Cato, de agri cult. 33, Virgil, Georg. п, 355. Cf. Macrob. 1, 7, 
34 f. 

* Only later (in Caesar, etc.) is caput used of the os, *mouth', i.e. 
‘entrance’, quite a different thought. 

3 Tibullus, 1, 7, 23 ff. 

4 XLII, 20. See also below, pp. 231f. 

5 See Walde-Hoffmann, also Ernout and Meillet, s.v., and against, 
р. 238 below. 

$ Further evidence appears on pp. 148 ff. and 238 ff. 

? Cf. pp. 112 ff., 471, n. 3 and prima Ceres docuit turgescere semen in agris,/ 
falce coloratas subsecuitque comas...deciderant longae spicea serta comae, Ovid, 
Am. Ш, 10, 11—96, etc. 

8 See Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin, pp. 405 and 
163; and for the connection of cerebrum with cerus see also pp. 148 ff. 
below. 
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bonus. A garland for the head, formed of corn-ears or ‘heads’, 
was the distinctive offering to Ceres.” 

If, moreover, the head contained the seed, the principle of 
fertility, several other ancient Roman customs can be better 
understood. In the ceremony of the ‘October Horse’, which 
is recognised as a ‘therio-morphic corn deity’, the sacrifice 
was said to be on account of corn fertility, and so bread 
(i.e. seed from heads of corn) was attached to the head* and 
the latter was fought for5 with the utmost fierceness by the men 
from two districts of the city in order that it might be set up 
in the victors’ territory. Thus, too, we can explain Virgil's 
account of the founding of Carthage when the wanderers dug 
up an omen which Juno had shown: 


caput acris equi; sic nam fore bello 
egregiam et facilem victu per saecula gentem,® 


‘the head of a spirited horse, for by this sign it was shown that 
the race would be distinguished in war and abound with the 
means of life’. Virgil shows in їп, 537 ff. that the finding of a 
horse signified war. It is therefore the head which is the sign 


* Festus, s.v. Matrem Машат (p. 109 Lindsay, Teubner). 

* See Tibullus, 1, 1, 15 f., п, 1, 4; Ovid, Met. x, 433; Horace, Carm. · 
Saec. 30, etc. The heads of the Arval brothers were wreathed with corn- 
ears (see Pliny, N.H. xvm, 2, 6; Gellius, уп, 7, 8; C.I.L. 1, 28, 8). The 
thoughts here traced will also explain the modius or corn-measure head- 
dress. See also p. 133, n. 1. 

3 See Sir James Frazer's G.B.3 уш, p. 43, and Professor H. J. Rose 
on Plut. Rom. Quest. хсуп. It appears in fact to be an embodiment of 
Mars (pp. 142, n. 3, 470f. inf.), on whose field and in whose honour the 
ceremony took place. In 46 в.с. human heads seem to have been treated 
thus (Dio Cassius, Хїлпї, 24, 4). The tail at the other end of the spinal 
marrow and associated with fertility by its hair (see pp. 130 f., 231 ff.) was 
also important. It consists largely of fat, the significance attached to 
which appears below (pp. 177, n. 9, 188 ff.). The tail-end of the spine was 
the ‘holy bone’ for the Greeks (see pp. 208 ff.) and, as it were, the seed that 
grew into a new body according to Jews and Mohammedans (see p. 288). 
Such thoughts will explain why special value was attached to the tail of 
the October Horse, and to the liquid from it. See also p. 472. 

4 See Festus, s.v. panibus redimibant caput equi idibus Octobribus in campo 
Martis quia id sacrificium fiebat ob frugum eventum (p. 246). Cf. pp. 226, n. 5; 
240, n. 7 infra. 

5 So the head of the boar fertility god in the north (pp. 154f. below). 

6 Aen. 1, 444 f. For facilem victu, cf. Georg. п, 460. 
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of abundance. In the past it has been suggested that 'the 
horse may be a symbol of plenty either as an appendage of 
wealth or because a war-horse is high-fed' (Conington). 
Palladius tells the farmer to set up the skull of a horse or 
ass sed non virginis on his land; creduntur enim sua praesentia 
fecundare quae spectant! The same idea about the head seems 
to prompt the custom of hanging oscilla on trees, imaged 
heads of the god of fertility particularly associated with the 
vine, Liber equated to Dionysus-Bacchus. Of hanging such 
Virgil says: ‘Therefrom all the vineyard becomes fertile 
(pubescit) with plenteous progeny ( fetu) and the valleys teem 
(complentur) and the deep glades and wheresoever the god has 
turned his noble head? (caput honestum)’. ‘Probus’, comment- 
ing on Virgil,’ tells us that oscilla were also hung up when seed 
was being sown. 

Now, too, perhaps we can understand the genius (feminine 
iuno), obviously some kind of spirit in relation to man, but 
hitherto very differently interpreted. Thus for Birt the genius 
was originally the generative principle in a man, but ‘the 
content of the personal genius had early been enriched and all 
the governing, determining instincts in the man, his instinct 
for happiness generally, were included and comprehended in 
the genius: it was the personality, the character projected out 
of the man and made into a god...above all the genius is the 
instinct for enjoyment and natural optimism in the man 
generally. He who yields to this instinct indulget genio’.4 For 
Wissowa it is ‘the divine embodiment of the generative power 
activein the man and looking to the continuation ofthe family. 
This significance is then enlarged, inasmuch as the genius 
remotely mirrors and represents the total strength, energy, 


ї 1, 35, 16. See also Colum. x, 344 f., with pp. 144 f., 226, n. 5, and 245. 
The thought traced may explain the relation of horse's or ass’s seed to 
head in Plin. N. Н. xxvi, 11, 181. 

2 Georg. 11, 388 ff. The Dyaks appear to have hunted heads in the 
belief that they were supremely sources of fertility (see Spencer St John, 
Life in the Forests of the Far East, 1, p. 204). Cf. also p. тоо, n. 3 above. 

3 On Georg. 11, 385. 

4 S.v. genius in Roscher, Lexicon d. gr. и. тёт. Myth. 
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capacity for enjoyment, in a word, the whole personality of the 
man, his higher and inner nature. ...It dies with him.’* But 
in opposition to this and to Birt’s view we shall see later? that 
the personality of a man, his capacity for enjoyment, etc., are 
matters of the conscious self which the genius does not mirror 
orrepresent. For Otto, it does notdwellin a man butis thought 
of as ‘his companion’; it has nothing to do with death and is 
the counterpart of the Homeric 9upós.3 But the 9upós is not 
external, a companion, and such could scarcely be active in 
procreation, which was undoubtedly the function ofthe genius. 
Professor Rose has surveyed and criticised the existing inter- 
pretations and himself urges that ‘the genius is the life, or 
reproductive power, almost the luck, of the family, appearing 
as is usual with Roman manifestations of mana in a masculine 
and a feminine form, naturally appropriated to the male and 
female heads of the house.... The genius then is one, and one 
only, for each family, and probably originally only one for each 
gens’4 The genius and iuno ‘were spirits belonging to no 
individual alive or dead but to the clan’.5 The genius was, he 
thinks, transmitted by the pater familias at death to the suc- 
ceeding male and the iuno by the mater familias to the succeeding 
female in the known custom of receiving the last breath. To 
this view also there are objections. If procreation was ex- 
plained by the idea of the genius, yet sons and slaves beget 
children while the pater familias lives, the ‘embodying’ of the 
genius in the latter must have been very loosely conceived. 
For the theory that the receiving of the last breath was the 
receiving of the genius from the dying pater familias by his 
son it is unfortunate that the clearest and earliest evidence? 
represents mothers receiving the last breath of their sons. 


* Religion и. Kultus der Romer’, pp. 175 f. 2 Pp. 224 f. 

3 W. F. Otto, Die Manen u.s.w. 1923, pp. 59 ff. 

4 “Оп the original Significance of the Gentus’, Class. Quart. хуп, 1923, 
pp. 59 f. Cf. Primitive Culture in Italy, pp. 149 ff. 

5 * Ancient Italian Beliefs concerning the Soul’, Class. Quart. XXIV, 1930, 
р. 135. 

6 Class. Quart. хуп, pp. 59 Ё; Primitive Culture in Italy, p. 152. 

7 Cic. In Verrem, Act. 11, v, 45, 118. Cf. Virgil, Aen. 1v, 684; Ovid, Met. 
уп, 861; Consol. ad Liv. Aug. 97; Seneca, Cons. ad Marc. 3; Statius, Silv. v, 
1, 195f. etc. 
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Further, that the genius of the pater familias was worshipped 
in family cult is not evidence that no other member of the 
household possessed a genius. We should expect the genius of 
the pater familias to be honoured in this way. Finally, in fact 
our earliest evidence shows that even a slave had his personal 
genius." 

We have seen? and shall see? that the Roman conception 
of the conscious self was virtually identical with that of the 
Greeks. It has a slightly different emphasis in surviving 
literature, but the genius was, I suggest, in origin the Roman 
analogue to the чууд as here explained, the life-spirit active 
in procreation, dissociated from and external to the conscious 
self that is centred in the chest. This will explain many facts 
not hitherto accounted for. The genius was believed to assume 
the form of a snake,‘ as was the yuxńh.5 The ууу was believed 
to be in the head. We have seen that for the Romans the head 
was the source of the seed and concerned in procreation. The 
name (cf. gigno, genus, etc.) and the association with the lectus 
genialis show that procreation was the concern of the genius, 
which therefore should be particularly associated with the 
head. But there happens to be preserved for us the information 
that the forehead was considered sacred to the genius and it 
was usual for a Roman when honouring his genius to put his 
hand to his forehead.® It was a habit of the race, a habit most 
evident in ritual acts, to touch whatever was in question? (see 
e.g. legal and other uses of manus). There is perhaps also 


1 E.g. Plaut. Pers. 263. * Pp. 40ff., 61 ff. etc. 3 Pp. 168 ff. 

4 See p. 159, n. 2 and Otto in Pauly-Wiss.-Kr. s.v. genius (1162). 

5 See pp. 206f. For the yuxńh as holy or divine see pp. 97, 102 ff., 
108 f., 405, n. 8. 

6 See Servius ad Aen. ш, 607; Ecl. v1, 3. Cf. below, p. 146, the rubbing 
and p. 184, the striking of the forehead. So too it was, I suggest, that 
a woman's brows belonged to Juno (? her iuno) (Varro, L.L. v, 69, Fest. 
р. 396). Cf. pp. 127, 143. 

7 This explains Aen. уш, 69 f. and the touching of the ear of him one 
asks to witness a summons (Plaut. Pers. 747 ff.; Horace, Sat. 1, 9, 75 Ё; 
Pliny, N.H. x1, 45, 103). Cf. Sen. Apoc. 9. The importance of touching is 
constantly apparent, e.g. Juv. xiv, 219 or Plautus! Rudens (333 Ё): 
Gripus administers an oath to Labrax thus: Tange aram hanc Veneris. 
La. Tango. Gr. Per Venerem hanc iurandum est tibi. He dictates the formula 
tum ego huic Gripo, inquito et me tangito. Cf. pp. 132 f., 183 f. 
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reference to the association of the genius with the head when 
Horace says that there is a genius, a god ‘for every head, a god 
changeful of countenance (in unum quodque caput, voltu muta- 
bilis')’. Belief that the genius is in the head will also explain 
why the hair, which as we shall see? was naturally related 
to the generative life-soul and the life-substance, is for 
Apuleius genialis. He not only speaks of the capitis aurei 
genialem caesariem? of the sleeping Cupid, but also. describes 
an old man mourning thus: maestus in lacrimis, genialem canitiem 
revellens senex.4 For Ovid the rose is flos genialis,5 apparently 
because it was used for garlands about the head, which were 
thus an attention to the genius: data sunt capiti genialia serta. 


florea serta, meum mel, et haec tibi carmina dono: 
carmina dono tibi, serta tuo gento....7 


So too we may better understand a passage of Propertius: 


me iuvat et multo mentem vincire Lyaeo 
et caput in verna semper habere rosa; 

atque ubi iam Venerem gravis interceperit aetas 
sparserit et nigras alba senecta comas, 

tum mihi naturae libeat perdiscere mores. . . .? 


The poem of Apuleius quoted just before continues: 


serta autem ut laeto tibi tempore tempora vernent, 
aetatis florem floribus ut decores. 


Association of the life and the procreative life-soul with the 
head would be helped by the fading and loss of hair in age. 
Of one who has lost his hair Petronius writes : 


ut mortem citius venire credas] 
scito tam capitis perisse partem,? 


1 Epist. п, 2, 188 ff. * Pp. 231 ff. 5 Met. v, 22. 

* п, 27. Laevius (100 B.C.) says to his love, capiti meo. . .plexti munera. 

5 Met. 1v, 2. For the equation and association of head and flower see 
рр. 1 12 ff. and 124 f. above, also pp. 141 f., 217 ff., 227 and 272, n. 4 below. 

$ Ovid, Met. хш, 929. The relation of the genius and the head to con- 
viviality is discussed below (pp. 224 ff.). 

7 Apul. carm. fr. 4. 2 (Baehrens). 

5 m (гу), 5 (4), 21 ff. Cf. arida/pellente lasciuos amores/canitie (Horace, 
Odes, п, 11, 6ff. etc.). 

9 109. Cf. the Greek belief on p. 107 above. 
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i.e. part of his Ше or Ше-ѕош. Cf. his 


. .transfudimus hinc et hinc labellis 
errantes animas. valete, curae 
mortales. ego sic perire coepi (79). 


Further evidence that the genius was the spirit in the head and 
identical with the атта appears below.' 

Despite Wissowa's view that it perished with the body,” the 
genius appears, like the ууу, to have been the part of man 
which survived death. It was theone part ofa man that during 
his life was honoured as a god, a status naturally associated 
with immortality; and we know that the part which survived 
death was a 'god',3 deus parens, ‘engendering god',* honoured 


1 See pp. 168 ff., 197f., 226, etc. 

3 The naturae deus humanae mortalis in Hor. Epist. п, 2, 188 ff. just 
alluded to is adduced as evidence to this effect, but the description appears 
to deviate elsewhere from the original Roman conception (in natale... qui 
temperat astrum for which see pp. 163 f. below); and in any case mortalis, 
if it is taken with deus rather than naturae, may be satisfied by the fact 
that the genius or *head' (see Petronius above and pp. 132 ff. below) 
suffered from death when the body perished, unlike the great gods who 
were not touched by death. See below (pp. 137 f.) Cicero's argument about 
the worship of the ‘dead’ (mortuus) as opposed to that of the immortales, 
also the title of the departed souls of the yévos &pyupeov : u&xapes 9vnroí 
(Hesiod, W. and D. 141), u&xapss normally signifying gods (136 etc.). 

3 See the evidence of Varro in Plutarch quoted below (p. 263). 
Aeneas buried divini. . .ossa parentis (Aen. v, 47). 

4 There is no valid reason why the beliefs of the Gracchi and their 
mother as implied in the letter attributed to her: ubi mortua ero, parentabis 
mihi et invocabis deum parentem, should be impugned as non-Roman. 
Catullus (LXIV, 404) speaks of divos parentes, and for references to di parentes 
in inscriptions see Jordan, Hermes, xv, pp. 530 ff. The passage of Catullus 
can now be interpreted more convincingly: ignaro mater substernens se impia 
nato/impia non verita est divos scelerare parentes. This has been explained (see 
Robinson Ellis, Kroll, Lenchantin de Gubernatis, etc.) of giving offence 
to the deified spirits of her parents, *cast a slur on the memory of her 
sainted parents’ (Simpson); but the natural meaning of scelerare is to 
‘pollute, involve in sin’, which she could not be said to do to the spirits 
of her parents but did to the ‘engendering deities’ involved in her act, 
his genius and her гипо. Cf. Epict. Disc. п, 8, 11-16, Marc. Aur. їп, 16, 
I Corinth. iii, 16f., vi, 15-19. For the lust ofthe conscious self in which the 
genius or iuno might thus be implicated see pp. 224f. Recognition of this 
sense in parens (cf. its regular use of the male, and Caecilius, 18; Nonius, 
464, 22) may also save the MSS. reading in txv1, 15 ff., where parentum, 
interpreted as ‘of their parents’, has been felt by many scholars to be 
unsatisfactory and emended: amantum (Owen), aventum (Munro), maritum 
= maritorum (Schmidt, Postgate, Palmer), patrantum (cf. p. 142, n. 1), etc. 
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by the surviving family in the Parentalia, the ‘rites of the 
engendering ones'. The departed spirit is in fact sometimes 
referred to as the genius! of the dead person; but since, when 
thus disembodied, its procreative activity is no longer to the 
fore, we find, as we should expect, that it is commonly referred 
to by terms expressive of its present state, umbra and anima, or 
by the vaguely flattering manes. If anima was used by the 
early Latins of the surviving soul, the genius, it may, like yvy 
(cf. why), originally have described the life-spirit that 
‘blows’? in procreation and sneezing and is also the vaporous 
ghost or shade, umbra (cf. oxij). Innumerable passages imply 
that for a Roman the ‘head’ (caput) meant the ‘life’. We have 
seen? that among the Greeks a sneeze with no prophetic 
relevance was treated as a disturbance—perhaps a sign of 
departure—of the life-spirit in the head. The similar signi- 
ficance attached to a sneeze by Romans—when a man sneezed, 
bystanders said Salve* (in Italy in 1823 Viva5), prayed for his 
safety (salutem ei imprecari®)—can most naturally be explained 
by a similar reference to the life-soul in the head, the genius. 
Of this there appears to be confirmation below.7 

Ifthe spirit in the head was the genius, there is further reason 
for believing that what survives death, what goes to the nether 
gods, is the genius. For it is, we find, the ‘head’ (caput) that does 
so. The Greeks, for whom also it was the ‘head’ and who re- 
ferred to the yuyxaí in Hades as ‘heads’,® touched the chin, 
yéveiov,9 apparently with reference to the generative ууй. 
In the rite of devotio, in which a Roman commander dedicated 
himself and the enemy host to the di manes and Earth, to the 
world of departed souls, it was his ‘head’ which he offered 
to them, sua capita voverunt ;'? he covered his head and ‘thrust 

* E.g. Ovid, Fasti, п, 421, Aeneas makes offering patris genio: it is the 
first Parentalia. This identity explains Stat. Silv. 11, 7, 132, 135. 

2 See pp. 120f. 3 P. 104. 

4 E.g. Pliny, N.H. xxvm, 2, 23; Petronius, 98. 

5 See J. T. Blunt, Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs discoverable in 
Modern Italy and Sicily, 1823, p. 174. 

6 Apul. Met. х, 25. ? Pp. 225f. 


* See pp. 99f. э Discussed below (рр. 233 f.). 
1 Cicero, de Fin. v, 22, 64. 
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up his hand beneath the /oga to his chin’! as he made the 
dedication, then rushed into battle to die. Again the relevant 
object is touched. In a similar rite in which a Roman general 
promises three black sheep to the manes, Dis, and Vediovis, if 
they will take the enemy, he calls Earth and Jupiter to witness. 
*When he says Earth, he touches the earth with his hands; 
when he says Jupiter, he raises his hand to heaven; when he 
says that he takes upon himself the promise, he touches his 


1 See Livy, уш, 9 f. The covering of the head also appears to be an 
attention to the seat of the life-soul. In the ver sacrum an Italian com- 
munity promised, if it were saved, to sacrifice all creatures born in the 
following spring. But, as a substitute for putting to death the children 
born then, they allowed them to grow to maturity and covered their 
heads (velabant) and drove them out beyond their borders. (See Festus, 
s.v. ver sacrum.) Thus, too, when a man was condemned for treason his 
head was veiled and he was hanged on a barren tree (Cic. pro Rab. perd. 13; 
Livy, 1, 26; cf. x, 38, 3). Those who committed suicide, or knew that they 
were about to die, first veiled their heads. Thus numbers of plebeians, 
desperate for want of food, ‘wrapped up their heads (capitibus obvolutis) and 
threw themselves into the Tiber’ (Livy, 1v, 12; cf. Horace, Sat. п, 3, 37f. ). 
‘Let us bind (praeligemus) our heads with our garments and plunge into 
the deep’ says one of Petronius’ characters, desperate (102). And Julius 
Caesar, when he knew his fate, wrapped his head in his toga (Suet. Ful. 
82). See also pp. 428f. below. The Greeks, with their beliefs about the Yuxń 
and the head, covered the heads of themselves or others destined to die and 
of the dead (see e.g. Eurip. Hippol. 1458, I.T. 1207; Plato, Phaedo, 118; 
compare Zen. Xr, 77 and the Germanic practice, p. 154 below). The 
Roman practice of covering the head when sacrificing would also seem to 
be an attention to thelife-soul (cf. pp. 144, 152 f. andthe binding of the head 
when sacrificing, pp. 4576. below, with vittas . . .sacrati capitis, Aen. 111 »510f. 
So too in marriage (pp. 1 52 f., 233, 446 ff. ) for Greece as Italy and in 
initiation in the * mysteries? not only the veiling of the head but also the 
putting of loaves in the fertility vessel, the liknon (p. 113, n. 4), upon it. 
(For instances see Miss J. E. Harrison's Prol. to the study of Gr. Religion, 
рр. 519-33, and cf. the loaves attached to the head of the October Horse, 
р. 126 above with p. 274, n. 2.) So too the sprinkling ofthe victim's head 
(p. 228, n. 1) and in various rites the putting of leaves etc. upon the head 
(see e.g. in the making ofa ‘father’ Livy, 1, 24; also Aen. ш, 370 f., xit, 120; 
Prop. гу, 8, 86; Ovid, Fasti, 1, 358 ff., гу, 655; Plut. Rom. xxi, 10, etc. See 
also pp. 107, n. 6, 228). Wrapping, as binding e.g. with fillet or crown, 
might consecrate or change the state of what was wrapped or bound and 
might also be thought to separate off the soul (see below, pp. 152 f., 353 f£., 
420 Ё). The wrapping of the head of the sacrificer is like the wrapping of 
the hand (cf. p. 97, n. 10) in the rites of Fides (Livy, 1, 21, Horace, Odes, 
I, 35, 21 f.). 
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breast with his hands.’* He touches the breast (praecordia, 
etc.), the seat of the conscious self that makes the promise,? 
as in the other cases he touches the head, the seat ofthe life-soul 
he is offering to the manes, or, explicitly, of the genius he is 
honouring (p. 124). The touching was an important part of 
the ceremony. Ovid warns against having a tirewoman 
(ornatrix) who hates her mistress, for 
devovet et dominae tangit caput illa.3 


Persistence of the belief that the soul was in the head will 
also explain other passages: e.g., why mors ad caput adstitit 
(Lucr. ш, 959); why when Dido’s soul cannot pass and Iris is 
sent quae luctantem animam nexosque resolveret artus, Virgil explains 


nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
abstulerat Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco,* 


Le. the head to the realm of the dead; why Euryalus mother, 
seeking to die, says 
invisum hoc detrude caput sub Tartara telo; 5 


why for Horace nullum 


saeva caput Proserpina fugit; 


why Propertius says 
cum capite hoc Stygiae tam poterentur aquae; 1 


and in his poem on Marcellus' death 


Stygias vultum demisit in undas... . 
tlle licet ferro cautus se condat et aere, 
mors tamen inclusum protrahet inde сарш; $ 


and Seneca cur caput tenebris grave 


non mitto ad umbras Ditis aeternas? quid hic 
manes meos detineo ?? 


Preserved in Macrob. Sat. їп, 9. 

* For touching the chest, an appeal to the conscious self, see pp. 183 f. 
below. 

з Ars Am. ш, 241. We can now better understand why, to send a message 
Stygias ad umbras, a witch cuts off a head and breathes the message into it 
(Lucan vi, 566 ff.). 

4 Aen. ту, 698 f. For the hair see p. 349 below and pp. 106f., 1gof. 
above. Compare Aen. гу, 640 with Il. xx1, 333 ff. etc. on p. 98. 

5 Aen. 1X, 496. $ Odes, 1, 28, 19 f. ? rn, 9, 26. 

8 m (гу), 18, 9, 25 f. Cf. гу (v), 11, 10. 9 Phoen. 233 Ё. 
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We can now understand some curious Italian practices. An 
oscillum, a mask or likeness of a head, was, we saw,’ hung up 
to secure fertility, which is the natural work of the genius or 
procreative spirit. Such an oscillum was also hung up for the 
departed spirit when a man died by hanging.? On the same 
principle, apparently, a copy of the head might be put in the 
grave when a man received normal funeral. Here, too, 
perhaps is the reason why larva meant ‘ghost’ and ‘mask’ ;4 
here the explanation of the imagines: namely, that each head 
or mask in its ‘shrine5’, honoured on festal days with a garland, 
served for the genius of the departed ancestor the same purpose 
as his image served for one of the ordinary gods. Cicero speaks 
of the imago of a man's parens as laurelled (cf. genialia serta?) 
in the hour of rejoicing and as disfigured with dishonour and 
‘mourning’ (lugentem) when the son is put to shame.® This 
belief that the surviving soul is in or is a head appears to go 
back into prehistoric times; for it surely is the explanation of 
the ‘Villanovan’ practice of covering the inurned ashes of the 
dead with a bronze or pottery helmet? (cf. the Greek ‘helmet 


! See pp. 126f. 

2 See Varro quoted by Servius ad Aen. xu, 603. To hang the oscillum 
thus was parentare. Cf. the hanging of pilae at the Compitalia, etc.: tot pilae 
quot capita (Fest., s.v. р. 272 f. Lindsay), Macrob. 1, 7, 28 ff.; 11, 48 f. 

3 See e.g. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 1, p. 427; 1, pp. 84, 
459. 

4 Thus also we may explain med. Lat. masca, ‘goblin’, ‘mask’ (cf. 
рр. 143,154, n. 4). Maniae turpes deformesque personae, Festus, s.v. (p. 129, 
cf. 128, 114, 115 Lindsay) and poppoñureïov, Schol. Aristoph. Peace, 474; 
also l'opysín «ego, Od. x1, 634 (see p. 114, n. 5). Lucretius, making a 
‘bogey’ of ‘Religion’ (1, 64), mentions only her caput. Cf. 1v, 173. 

5 vaíbiov, Polyb. vi, 53. $ Cf. p. 106. 

7 See pp. 130, 141 f., 227. 

8 Pro Murena, xu, 88; cf. pro Sulla, xxx1, 88, etc. 

9 See D. Randall-Maclver, Villanovans and Early Etruscans, pp. 47 f., 
etc. The Villanovans inhabited Etruria before the Etruscans and had 
settlements at Rome and in the Alban hills. The vessel itself beneath the 
helmet has an outline rather like that of a head (back and sides), with 
a neck at the base swelling to the level of the ears then contracting slightly 
towards the top. The helmet fits it just as it would a head and is made 
for a head of that scale. Such a vessel was testa. ‘Then when the fire set 
beneath has turned me to ashes’, says Propertius, ‘let a little testa receive 
my manes’ (п, 13 [ш, 5], 31 Ё). For later Romans the head or skull was 
testa, whence It. testa, Fr. téte. There appears to be confirmation of this 
interpretation at Chiusi, where in Etruscan times the predominance of 
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of Hades’, pp. 99 f.) and, long before, of the palaeolithic and 
neolithic Ligurian practice," found also in Corsica,? of pro- 
tecting, roofing over with stone, the head, but not the body, in 
its grave. In the Ligurian graves it is clear that this attention 
to the head was confined to adults, which is exactly what we 
should expect if the soul was believed to be in the head? and 
potent in procreation, manifest thus only after the attainment 
of puberty. Discrimination of adult from child funerals in 
classical Rome is discussed below. 4 


Tarda sit illa dies et nostro serior aevo 
qua caput Augustum, quem temperat orbe relicto, 
accedat caelo faveatque precantibus absens5 


says Ovid. Of the mushroom that killed Claudius Juvenal 
says that it ‘stopped (pressit) the praecordia of one old man and 
bade the trembling head and lips dribbling with saliva descend 
to heaven’.® We appear incidentally to have traced the native 
roots? of Caesar-worship, the worship of the emperor's genius 


cremation suggests the persistence of an unusually strong Villanovan 
element. There bronze or pottery faces to scale were actually attached 
to the testa (see Randall-Maclver, op. cit. p. 223; also F. von Duhn, 
Italische Grüberkunde, 1, pp. 350 ff.). The bowl-like covering which is alter- 
native to the helmet perhaps represented a more pacific form of hat like 
the petasus. In some cases a hybrid between this and the helmet appears 
(see Randall-MaclIver, op. cit. p. 47). Caput itself can perhaps be ex- 
plained as the ‘container’, what mattered being the life or soul. Cf. 
Daniel vii, 15 and our ‘soul-case’. For the diminutive capillus (hair) see 
pp. 231 ff. with 99, 107, 129 f. The practice of putting an image of the head 
in or on the tomb (as on Etruscan ossuaries; e.g. Nogara, Les Etrusques, 
etc., p. 132) may explain ‘bust’ (bustum). Cf. Aen. ту, 640, Prop. гу, 11, 9 f. 

* See von Duhn, of. cit. pp. 6, 11, 197. * Ibid. p. 112. 

3 The contemporary practice of trepanning should perhaps be related 
to this (? an attempt to make a way out to rid the head of a spirit pos- 
sessing it. See pp. 147 ff., but also p. 157). 

4 P. 264. 5 Met. xv, 868 ff. 

6 vi, бот ff. Cf. e.g. emerito sacrum caput insere caelo (Sil. It. уп, 19), of 
Fabius. Representations of the emperor's head upon a cornu copiae (e.g. 
Camb. Anc. Hist. Plates, tv, p. 159 b, c) can now be seen to mean his genius. 
Cf. pp. 239f. His imago seems to have meant essentially a head or bust 
(cf. Plin. Paneg. 52). Offerings made to it (e.g. Plin. Ep. X, 96, 5) were 
made to his genius (e.g. Paneg. 52). 

7 Traditions of worship of the ruler himself were at work in the pro- 
vinces and slowly affected Roman thought (see e.g. Professor Lily R. 
Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, pp. 1 Ё), but in Italy it was 
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during his life and also, as we may now see, after his death, The 
worship ofthe dead emperor, divus Augustus, etc., as divus Iulius, 
was the worship of his genius. For, as we have seen, the dead 
manis identified with the genius, since it is what represents him, 
what survives of him. The plain Roman at death could be said 
to become a god," i.e. deus, divus. But we do not hear much of 
this as deification, for the very good reason that the god was 
there even during life, the genius, a god important only for the 
man himselfand his family. When his daughter dies, Cicero uses 
a Greek word, speaking of her &ro0écois, and would build 
a private shrine for her.? His objection to the honours Antony 
would pay to the dead Julius (supplicatio) was not that they 
implied divinity? but that they were such as were traditionally 
reserved for the great gods that knew not death, the immortales, 
the gods of the state—ut cuius sepulchrum usquam exstet ubi 
parentetur, ei publice supplicetur*i—i.e. that instead of family 
worship as a deus parens, it was to be a matter of the worship 
of the whole state. In essence what was new, what was dis- 
tinctive in the position of the Caesars alike during life and 
after death, was just this, that while the genius of the ordinary 
citizen was a private god and privately worshipped, the genius 


to his genius that the cult was directed. We learn from Dio Cassius (Lt, 20) 
that neither Augustus nor any other emperor allowed himself to be 
worshipped in Rome or elsewhere in Italy during his lifetime. The genius 
is not just ‘his shadowy attendant spirit’ (Taylor, of. cit. p. 203) but, as 
we have seen and shall see, his life-soul, which was worshipped also after 
death. 

1 See pp. 131 f., 263. * See ad Att. хп, 18, 10, 20, 36. 

3 ft is noteworthy that he opposes not homo to deus nor humanus to 
divinus but mortuus to immortalis and parentalia to supplicationes. 

4 Phil. 1, 6. This aspect of the imperial cult was helped by the supposed 
precedents of Aeneas and Romulus. Association of the head in particular 
with such divinity might contribute to Virgil's reference to the divinum 
caput of Aeneas (Aen. x, 639; cf. Silius’ reference to Fabius in p. 136, n. 6 
above and pp. 159ff. below). The offering of the supplicatio was incense and 
wine, for which see p. 282 below. Already to Marius there had been 
such a supplicatio by the people (see Seneca, de Ira, ш, 18 and p. 276). 
Factors which helped the belief that Caesar's soul passed to the heavens 
and did not, as had been believed usual, abide with the manes in the earth 
are discussed on pp. 147 ff. Special reverence prescribed that his imago 
might not be carried with the imagines of other kin at funerals. 
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of the Caesar was a state god and publicly worshipped,' a 
useful recognition that he was uniquely ‘public’, a parens or 
pater patriae, as important for the state as the pater familias was 
for the family. Julius Caesar was already, before his death, 
officially parens patriae,* and when citizens made libation to 
the emperor's genius they addressed him explicitly as pater 
patriae, Laribus tuum miscet numen (Hor. Od. tv, 5, 33; cf. p. 158, 
n. 5). Further evidence for the identity ofthe deified surviving 
soul of Julius (and later Caesars) with the genius in the head 
will appear.* 

We found5 that among the Greeks the reason why a nod 
was the peculiarly binding and sacred form of promise, ex- 
pression of will, was that thus the uy? in the head, the yuxń 
that was the holy life-soul and the executive power, was 
involved in the promise. We saw that the same significance was 
attached to the spontaneous nod ofa sneeze, i.e. that that same 
power in the head ensured fulfilment ofsome event. This inter- 
pretation of the spontaneous nod was, perhaps, the origin of 


1 Cf. Lucan, vr, 457 ff.: 

bella pares superis facient civilia divos; 

fulminibus manes raditsque ornabit et astris 

inque deum templis iurabit Roma per umbras. 
For the worship during life we may compare the fact (see Dio Cassius, 
LVIII, 2, 7Ё.; 4, 4; 6, 2; 8, 4; 11, 2; Suet. Tib. 65) that to his minister 
Seianus, as to Tiberius himself, statues were set up and worshipped and 
his birthday (i.e. festival of his genius = Natalis) made a public holiday 
(cf. Julius Caesar in Dio C. ху, 4, 4). We can now better understand 
Juvenal’s reference to his adoratum populo caput (x, 62). Cf. p. 163, n. 3. 

2 See Dio Cassius, XLIV, 4, 4. Cf. the inscription on the statue erected 
on the Rostra by Antony after Caesar's death: Parenti Optimo Maximo, 
and Suetonius, Jul. 85. 'The relationship was pressed. The Ides of March 
was Parricidium (ibid 88), the assassins parricidae. It is, I suggest, Cicero's 
pride in being acclaimed as parens patriae (in Pis. 3; pro Sest. 57, 122; Pliny 
N.H. vu, 30, 117; Juv. уш, 244, etc.) that explains O fortunatam natam me 
consule Romam! (See Juv. x, 122.) When Romulus was pater patriae, he gave 
that people birth. (So Ennius, known to Cic. de Rep. 1, 64.) It was his 
progenies (Liv. 1, 16). Cf. Augustus: duas habere se filias. . .rempublicam et 
Iuliam (Macrob. п, 5, 4). The title derived, I suggest, from a view of the 
community as a family. It was the pater patratus populi Romani who nego- 
tiated with, e.g., the pater patratus populi Albani (Liv. 1, 24). 

3 E.g. Ovid, Fasti, п, 637 f. (cf. 127 Ё); Petronius, бо. 

4 Pp. 163 ff. 5 See pp. 97 f. and 104. 
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the deliberate nod. Movement, such movement, is the charac- 
teristic manifestation of the yuy fj during life, speech being the 
expression of the breath-soul, the conscious self.? The Romans, 
who appear likewise to have interpreted the sneeze as a mani- 
festation of the genius? moved the head in the same fashion 
in expressing decisions* (adnuo; cf. Plaut. Ps. 629). It was 


* See pp. 195f. 

2 See pp. 41, 67 ff., 170, 172. This may explain muto, і.е. as meaning ‘the 
dumb опе? (cf. nasus, naso, etc.), the generative soul and so the generative 
organ (of man or woman apparently; Hesychius! Lex. interprets uvrTÓS 
as ‘dumb’ and also as Td yuvoikeiov) as opposed to the spirit of ordinary 
consciousness in the chest, the animus, to which speech belongs. We can 
thus understand why Horace, to make the former articulate, lets the 
animus act as its mouthpiece in the case of an adulterer who has been 
thrashed: ‘If to him, as he witnessed such calamities, his animus were to 
speak as follows on behalf of his *dumb опе??? Auic si mutonis verbis mala 
tanta videnti|diceret haec animus (Sat. 1, 2, 68 f.). Huic represents vaguely 
the person, as when in Homer a man's 8uuós talks to him and he—not 
the yuxħ—replies (see p. 13). Mutunus appears to be formed like 
tribunus (tribus), Portunus (porta, portus), Fortuna (fors). Mutinus would 
resemble marinus (mare), Matutinus (matuta), Lucina (lux). Souls after death 
also were known as the silentes, cf. Tacita, Muta and pp. 59 ff. above, esp. 
p. бо, n. 5. Lust is the wrath (ira) of the muto (Horace, ibid. 1. 70). 

з See pp. 131 f., 225 f. For the brow twitching (Plaut. Ps. 107) cf. p. 129, 
n. 6. 

4 Analogous movement was similarly expressed: уєйоу 1d od5oiov, 
Herodotus, п, 48; innuebatque digito, Pliny, Ep. уп, 27, 9, etc. We may 
here explain ‘Thumbs up!’, the practice of lowering the thumb to show 
favour (e.g. pollices cum faveamus premere etiam proverbio iubemur, Pliny, N.H. 
xxvi, 2, 25; cf. Horace, Epist. 1, 18, 66), and turning it back, up and 
away from the suppliant to show hostility (pollicem vertere, convertere, Juv. 
ш, 36, etc.). In the latter position it is infestus (see Quintil. x1, 3, 119; 
Apul. Met. п, 21; Wilkins on Horace, Epist. 1, 18, 66). The movement of 
the thumb is, I suggest, like that of the head explained above, down and 
towards one in consenting, showing favour (adnuere, xorravevev, cf. 
propitius = ттроттєтї\б), and up, back, away in refusing, showing hostility 
(abnuere, dvaveve, cf. aversari, бтготрётгєсдол, etc.). The fallen gladiator 
asked for mercy and the victor waited for the decision of the spectators 
thus expressed. It was obviously more convenient to keep the head still, 
watching the arena, and use the thumb thus. For the use of the hand to 
represent the executive power see pp. 97, 198f. In the past it has been ex- 
plained that ‘those who wished the death of a conquered gladiator turned 
their thumbs towards their breasts as a signal to his opponent to stab him; 
those who wished him to be spared, turned their thumbs downwards as 
a signal for dropping the sword? (Mayor on Juv. m, 36; cf. Duff, ad loc.; 
Wilkins on Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 66, etc.). But there appears to be no evidence 
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probably to the genius,! as it was to the yuxń,? that physical 
strength and executive power belonged. We can perhaps now 
better understand why ‘deity’ was commonly expressed by 
numen, i.e. ‘nodding’ or something that nods or is nodded 
(cf. fluo, flumen; sugo, su(g)men; etc.). According to Catullus, 
after Ariadne’s prayer 


adnuit invicto caelestum numine rector, 
quo motu tellus atque horrida contremuerunt 
aequora. . . .? 


Livy refers to Campanian envoys as saying to the Roman 
senators annuite, patres conscripti, nutum numenque vestrum invictum 
Campanis *—the nod is all powerful, irresistible, an unfailing 
promise, sign of action; and Lucretius describes the Curetes as 


terrificas capitum quatientes numine cristas.5 


that the thumb was pointed at the breast except Prudent. contra Symm. 
п, 1096 ff.: et quoties victor ferrum iugulo inserit illa/delicias ait esse suas 
pectusque iacentis [virgo modesta iubet converso pollice титрі, which not only is 
extremely late (circa A.D. 400) and may be merely a conceit of the poet's 
own, but also proves no more for the poet’s own thought than that the 
turning-back of the thumb was the signal for the death of the fallen, 
supposed on this occasion (and perhaps usually) to be achieved by piercing 
his breast. And there appears to be no evidence or inherent probability 
that the lowering of the thumb symbolised the dropping of the sword. 
The movement of the thumb was a reply to a similar movement on the 
part of the suppliant gladiator, the showing of his finger asking for life and 
certainly not representing his sword any more than in digitum ostendere (see 
р. 198). The scholiast on Persius, v, 119, digitum exere, says tractum a gladiatori- 
bus qui victi ostensione digiti veniam a populo postulabant; cf. Sidon. Apoll. Carm. 
ххш, 129 f., and ad digitum pugnavi, Quintil. vin, 5, 20; ad digitum posita con- 
currere palma, Mart. Lib. Spect. ххіх, 5. It should be added that on the 
strength of a relief in which the thumbs of four spectators are turned up 
and there is a defective inscription, NANTES Missi, Friedlander (Darst. 
aus der Sittengesch. Roms etc.5 п, p. 346) argued that the thumb was turned 
down as a sentence of death, and up as a signal to spare—the modern 
‘Thumbs up!’—but sperat et in saeva victus gladiator harena,/sit licet infesto 
pollice turba minax (Anthol. Lat. ed. Riese, 415, 24 f.) and the literary 
evidence cited above is decisively against this view. 

1 See pp. 193 ff., 224 ff. A friendly genius meant good bodily health 
and fortune. Contrast genio sinistro, Persius, 1v, 27. 

2 See pp. 194 ff. 3 LXIV, 204 ff. 

4 vu, 30. Cf. уш, 34, 2. Aen. уш, 78 (cf. п, 691). 

5 m, 632. 
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Speaking to Caesar of his genius, Horace says ‘your numen’.* 
If a Roman believed that the god whose relation to a body 
he knew, his own genius, was in a head, was indeed after death, 
when unaccompanied by the conscious self of life, a head 
without a body, and manifested his will by nodding, he would 
naturally think of other gods as beings of like nature, each a 
head or having his deity and life and power, including 
generative power, in the head and characteristically nodding 
when manifesting his will. For Empedocles, who placed the 
human soul, the mind, in the gpéves,? God had no other limb 
or part but фрӯу iept кої &6ёсфото; érAero ройуоу.3 We have 
seen that among the Romans an image of a god's head was 
hung up to ensure fertility.4 More striking still, we find that at 
the solemn banquets offered to the gods (lectisternia) the guests 
were 'gods' heads', capita deorum, as if they were the gods 
(cf. p. 106). This is not a Greek custom. On one occasion 
Livy tells of a miraculous moving: 'in the fora where there was 
а lectisternium the gods’ heads, which were on the couches, 
turned away and a dish which had been set near Jupiter fell 
down’.5 We learn elsewhere that for the ‘heads of the gods’ 
on the couches in Rome (and also for Castor similarly at 
Tusculum) there stood struppi defined as ‘bunches ( fasciculi) of 
verbena’. Verbena appears to have meant twigs with leaves, etc., 
of olive, laurel, or other plant, perhaps as most obviously 
containing sap’ and life. Virgil® characterises verbena as pinguts, 


1 Odes, ту, 5, 34 f.; Epist. п, 1, 16. Of. Ovid, Fasti, v, 145, etc., and 
Preller-Jordan, Römische Myth.3 1, p. 440, and for other texts in which 
numen is virtually equivalent to genius, ibid. 1, p. 86. 

* See pp. 47, 54, 71. 

3 B 134, Diels. Cf. Xenophanes, B 23, 24, 25. 4 See pp. 126f. 

5 XL, 59. Perhaps to the thought here suggested belongs the holiness 
of the ‘place of the head’ (or ‘heads’), the Capitolium, and the legend 
that, when the foundations were being cleared for the famous early 
temple, there appeared a human head intact (Livy, 1, 55; Varro, Ling. 
Lat. v, 41, etc.). Cf. the horse’s head at Carthage, p. 126 above. 

6 See Festus, s.vv. capita deorum, stroppus, struppi (pp. 56, 12; 410, 6 ff.; 
472, 15 Lindsay). Eating was the affair of the genius or head (pp. 222 ff.). 

? It should perhaps be related to ver (p. 177, n. 9). So too verber. 
Cf. virgae (use in Plaut.). In French ‘whip’ fouet originally meant ‘ beech- 
twig’. Cf. ‘to birch’. 

* See Ecl. уш, 66. With such apparently the early Roman replenished 
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i.e. full of oily sap. It was with verbena that the fetialis touched 
a man's head and so made him pater patratus;* and what the 
fetialis took with him, going to make a treaty, was the stone 
(? *thunder-stone'; cf. p. 218, n. 1, Aen. хп, 200) identified 
with Jupiter and such verbena from the Capitol? It may be 
that with verbena, as in the lectisternia, the early Latins com- 
monly represented their gods. Varro‘ tells us that for over 
a hundred and seventy years the Romans worshipped their 
gods without portrait-images (sine simulacro). To our explana- 
tion of numen and capita deorum it may be relevant that there 
are references to the genius Iovis, genius Martis, cerfus Martius? 
etc., e.g. Priapi genio pervigilium deberi (Petron. 21), and that 


his gods (see Ov. Fasti, 1, 341 ff. and pp. 282 f.). Homeric Greeks (Od. хп, 
357 f.) used oakleaves instead of barley-groats (=marrow, see pp. 222, 
228, n. 1, 279). 

1 P. 133, n. 1. Slavs made a chief by putting a clod of earth on his 
head. See Gogol, Taras B. ш with p. 155, n. 2 inf. Did patratus mean 
‘begotten’, ‘created a new person’? See Pers1, 18, Quintil. уш, 3, 44, etc. 
with pp. 188 f., 228 inf. Did creare regem, etc. begin thus? Cf. e.g. Liv. 1, 
8, 3, 7; 17, 2 with 3, 7 and pp. 125, 188 ff. Were the fetiales concerned 
with what was ‘engendered’ (p. 182)? 

* See Livy, xxx, 43. The verbena was described as sagmen, cf. tus 
sacratum Iovis iurandum sagmine, Naevius, trag. inc. 219 (Festus, p. 426, 4). 
O. Mueller transposes ius and Jovis. verbena was put upon altars; carrying 
it the fetialis or legatus was inviolable. See also p. 456, n. 2. C. Saturninus 
showed how nullam gratiam floris, nullam laetitiam frondis, nullum caespitem aut 
palmitem non alicuius (sc. dei) capiti invenias consecratum (Tert., de Cor. 7). 

5 A similar thought (cf. p. 456, n. 2) may explain how a bundle of 
grass, manipulus, came to be the standard which the ancient Romans 
carried into battle and whence the unit got its name. It was holy: 

illa quidem faeno ; sed erat reverentia faeno 

quantum nunc aquilas cernis habere tuas. 
(Ovid, Fasti, тп, 115 f.) 
The standards were gods (Cic. in Cat. 1, 9, 24f., Tacitus, Ann. п, 17, Hist. 
уз, то, etc.). The eagle represented Jupiter. The bundle of grass was, I 
suggest, the presence of the war god himself: Marti. . . gramen est consecratum 
(Servius, ad Aen. xit, 119; cf. Horace, Odes, ш, 7, 26), Gradivus Mars ap- 
pellatus est. . .quia gramine sit ortus (Festus, 86, 17 s.v. Grad.). The truth of 
the association of gramen with Mars is not affected by the falsity of this 
etymology of Gradivus. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, v, 251 ff. See also pp. 126, 470f. 
Corn is a grass. Its relation to the war-god will help us to understand 
adorea (ador уікт, Gloss. п, 8, 21) and why the supreme honour for a soldier 
was corona graminea, given only to him who had saved the whole army. 
The significance of a crown appears below (pp. 376 f£., 445 ff., esp. p. 456, 
n. 2). 4 See Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1v, 31. 

5 See Wissowa, op. cit. pp. 180f. 6 P. 125. 
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Juno, the name of the great goddess, was also the name of the 
female counterpart of the genius, the deity, the private genera- 
tive spirit, of a woman' as the gentus was of a man. It has been 
denied that early Roman religion was anthropomorphic. 
Well-defined and complex personalities with histories such as 
the Homeric gods possess the Roman gods doubtless had not, 
but the description of the latter as ‘fathers’, e.g. Juppiter, and 
the word numen itself imply that degree of transference from 
conceptions of man which is here suggested. Vague explana- 
tions of numen as a ‘being with a will’ do not fit the precise 
early meaning of the root or the character of the Roman 
imagination elsewhere, its love for what is concrete and can be 
visualised.* The traditional importance of the divine head 
may be a reason why it alone is mentioned in Lucretius' 
picture of Religio: 


quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendebat 
horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans.3 


We saw the ox-heads of Cretan and Greek cult.* Cf. boum 
capita et capita vervecum et immolatis et colitis, Min. Fel. (Oct. 28) 
to the Romans. Їп mediaeval art, when the association of the 
soul with the head still persisted, cherubim were conceived 


! Pp. 129, n. 6, 264. 

2 The functional activity of Sondergótter is no exception to this. Gods 
were of course worshipped in their actual manifestations, Vesta in the 
burning hearth, etc. It is now easier to refer Aen. 1v, 357 to ‘both gods’. 

з 1, 64f. But cf. p. 135, n. 4. For traditional identification by him of the 
life with the head, see ш, 1041. For tv, 173, cf. 137 and ‘thunder-head’ 
(‘One of the round compact swelling cumulus clouds which frequently 
develop into thunder clouds’, Cent. Dict. s.v.) perhaps contributing to the 
conception of the Gorgon's head with lightning glance. Belief that the 
gods are primarily ‘heads’ might be helped by the form of this, of globular 
lightning, of the moon and the sun, ‘at whose sight all the stars hide 
their diminish'd heads?. See e.g. caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit—of 
the sun's eclipse, Virg. Georg. 1, 467. For the explanation of the Gorgon's 
glance as lightning (see Aesch. P.V. 356; cf. Ag. 469f., Aristoph. Ach. 
566f., Trag. Adesp. 278) cf. the Celtic conception of lightning as the deadly 
glance from the eye of the lightning god (for which see H. D'Arbois de 
Jubainville, Le Cycle mythologique irlandais et la Mythologie celtique, pp. 185 ff.), 
also Mickiewicz, Pan Tadeusz vm, init. 

* See pp. 102, 105f., 236 ff. 

5 Sec e.g. the representation of the weighing of souls in the form of 
heads in Revue Archéologique, 1, 1844, p. 238. Cf. p. 135, n. 4 above. 
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and represented just as heads with wings, with which we may 
compare the Cretan sealings representing animal or human 
heads with wings! and the Platonic conception of the Saíucv 
as complete in the head, the body being attached merely as 
a means of locomotion.^ Representation of the corn-mother, 
Anuitnp, as a head has been mentioned. It was a charge 
against the Templars that they worshipped heads. Thus in 
the Articles of Accusation despatched by Pope Clement V :* 
Пет quod ipsi per singulas provincias habeant Idola, videlicet capita 
quorum alia habebant tres facies et alia unam et aliqua cranium 
humanum habebant’. This cult can now be better understood. 
For this divine head was worshipped as the source of wealth, 
as making trees to bloom and earth to germinate (Item quod 
facit arbores florere. Item quod terram germinare) much as did 
the head of Liber There is reason® to believe that among 
the Jews originally the head was believed to contain the life or 
life-soul. In the Kabbalah the supreme deity is conceived 
just thus, as a ‘head’, a head containing the liquid of life.’ 
His name is Arik Anpin, the Vast Countenance. Further evi- 
dence oftheimportance ofthe divine head will be found below.* 

The belief that the head contained the seed and the genius 
will explain why it was adorned with a cap (filleus) during 
the festival of the fertility god Saturnus associated with seed, 
with nuts,? why oscilla (pp. 127 f.) were associated with his 
festival. To this festival, it is suggested," Horace refers in 


1 See Figs. 76 ff. of the Zacro sealings published by Hogarth (7. H. S. 
1902, pp. 76 ff.) and compare the Minoan evidence on p. 102 above. 

d 2 Timaeus, 44 D, 90 А. He sees the head as a sphere, the proper form of 
eity. 

3 P. 114, n. 5. For Greece see also pp. 228, n. 1, 236. 

4 See M. Michelet, Procès des Templ. 1, pp. 92 ff. Cf. p. 157, n. 1 below. 

5 See pp. 126f., 264. 6 See pp. 103 ff., 234 ff., 239, n. 6, 287f. 

7 See pp. 234f., 287 f. 

8 Pp. 164 ff. Panim ‘face’ is used like ‘ person’ (Lev. xix, 15, etc.). Men 
beseech ‘the face of Yahweh’ (Ex. xxxii, 11, etc.). The ‘shew bread’ was 
*bread of the face? (I Sam. xxi, 6). 

9 See e.g. Martial, v, 30, vu, 91, XIV, І and cf. Catull. Lx, 128 ff., 
Virg. Ecl. уш, 30, Festus 179, 8f. etc. 

1? Macrob. 1, 11, 1 and 48Ё.; cf. 7, 22, 28 ff. 

n See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 272, with Martial, xiv, 70. 
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eras genium mero | curabis et porco.! Ovid calls that month acceptus 
geniis? It wil also explain why, though the head was 
normally covered in sacrificing, it was uncovered when a man 
sacrificed to Saturn The legal concept of caput in relation to 
a man's existence in the community can also now be better 
understood. In Greece, as we saw,* it was the head, seat of 
the life-soul, the yuxń, that was affected by honour or shame. 
Euripides! Andromache says that she was taken from her home 
to the Greek ships ‘putting hateful slavery about my head’ 
(SouAocUvav otuyepav ёрфіВоЛойса крз). This will explain 
why in Rome from early times a band® was put about the 
head of one sold into slavery (sub corona) ; why loss of status, 
e.g. banishment or slavery, was deminutio capitis; why when 
a slave was manumitted it was his head which was concerned. 
Thus a master promises: liberum caput tibi faciam paucos cis 
menses," and whoever buys his freedom for a slave pays the 
money 'for his head? (pro capite?). A freeman's genius con- 
trolled him.? A slave was subject to another. As restoring 
the head, thus interpreted, to honour, inaugurating a new 
state for the caput, I would explain the ceremonies of emanci- 
pation: the slave was touched on the head with the vindicta 
(cf. pp. 456, n. 2, 471, n. 4), shaved his head and bound it with 
white wool or put on a filleus, thus the ‘cap of freedom’ 
(e.g. raso capite calvos capiam pilleum'?), and received a name"! 


1 Odes, ш, 17, 14f. For the wine, see pp. 215ff., 227f.; for the pig 
рр. 154f. and 177, n. 9. 

2 Fasti, m, 58. For cerei at the Sat. cf. p. 282, n. 9; 156, n. 2. 

3 SeeFestus, 432, 1 ff.; 462, 28f. (Lindsay); Plut. Q.R. тї; Serv. ad Aen.m, 
407, etc. This was the usual way of sacrificing for Greeks, and the cult of 
Saturn was subjected to Greek influences, but other native Roman cults 
so influenced still had the head covered in sacrifice. Cf. pp. 133, n. 1, 152f. 

* Pp. 97f. Such thought explains Auic capiti insultans (Aen. уш, 570). 

5 Andr. 110. Cf.p.377. $ Explained in Part m, esp. pp. 376 ff., 445 ff. 

7 Plaut. Merc. 152 f. Cf. Juv. ш, 33, Seneca, de Ira, 1, 2, 1, etc. 

8 E.g. Plaut. Most. 211, 242; Pseud. 175. 9 See pp. 16off. 

10 Plaut. Amph. 462. Cf. Martial, xiv, 132. Cf. the pilleus or apex of 
kingship on Tarquin (Liv. 1, 34; Cic. Leg. 1, 1, cf. Hor. Od. 1, 34, 14 and 
рр. 376 ff.). Various ‘capping’ ceremonies, e.g. in universities, appear to 
derive from the same thought. 

п See Horace, Sat. п, 5, 32; Pers. v, 75ff. 
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(praenomen), elsewhere! associated with the genius and given 
with the бода virilis or libera when a boy's genius became 
effective and he a citizen. Cf. per genium eius Gaium appellando 
rogare coepit (Petron. 75). Since the rites with oscillum and 
imago are explained? by this conception of caput, we may thus 
also explain the legal persona, lit. ‘mask’ (cf. p. 429, n. 1), 
*that attribute in a man which renders him capable of the 
enjoyment of rights’.3 

In the belief that the genius was in the head and in the touch- 
ing of the forehead in referring to him (see p. 129), we have 
probably the origin of the curious Roman custom of rubbing 
theforehead when blushing.* That a blush is confined more or 
less to the head would foster the belief that it is the head which 
is primarily affected by honour or dishonour, shame. It is a 
strange phenomenon for which the conscious self feels no 
responsibility and which it cannot control. It would therefore 
seem to be a sign from the genius? and the rubbing would be 
an attempt to propitiate him, as other evidence® appears to 
confirm. It was not a matter of improving or restoring one's 
appearance (for it would not), and when quite alone a man, 
who felt that he was blushing, rubbed.” The face also belonged 
to the genius and sometimes it was rubbed. The reddening of 
the blush is accompanied by a burning sensation and an 
actual rise in the temperature of the skin.’ We speak of 
‘burning’ with shame; the Romans spoke of ‘fire’ in this and 


1 E.g. see p. 264. * Pp. 126f., 135. 

3 The Commentaries of Gaius, annot. F. Tomkins and W. С. Lemon, p. 57. 

4 Quintil. rx, 2, 25; Martial, XI, 27, 7; Juv. xm, 242, and reff. given by 
Mayor and Duff. Hence, too, uses of frons, ‘effrontery’, etc. 

5 Cf. pp. 103, 138 f., 197 f., pudor (e.g. Ov. Met. п, 450), pudicitia, odboia, 
р. 109, n. 2. The belief that besides the conscious self there was in the body 
another spirit was perhaps based mainly upon such unwilled phenomena 
as a sneeze, not least upon sexual excitement and the autonomy of the 
genital organ independent of the will. Cf. Plat. Tim. 91 B-C., Petron. 140 
(p. 170, n. 2). $ Pp. 180, 184f. 

7 E.g. Petronius, 132, 12f. For the significance of a blush for the 
Romans, see also below, pp. 153, 403 and for the smiting of the fore- 
head p. 184. The forehead obviously covers the cerebrum (cf. p. 129). 

8 E.g. (of the blushing of the Aymara Indians in Bolivia) ‘even in the 
dark a rise of temperature of the skin of the face can be felt exactly as 
occurs in the European’, Forbes, Transact. of Ethn. Soc. u, 1870, p. 16. 
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other connections. Thus Virgil describes Lavinia, when in her 
presence her parents try to dissuade Turnus from his desire to 
marry her and its attendant dangers: 

flagrantes perfusa genas cui plurimus ignem 

subiecit rubor et calefacta per ora cucurrit.* 

This ‘burning’ happens to the head thus not only when the 
occasion is shame but also in rage or other disturbance. The 
conscious self, the animus and its organs, cor and praecordia, in 
the chest are concerned in ordinary anger (cf. stomachari?); 
but when a man becomes frantic, the head is obviously 
affected. It becomes 'inflamed', red; the eyes glare and 
flash (e.g. ardent oculi? as if mad) and in some cases the hair 
bristles.* Later such frenzy was treated by bleeding the head 
(e.g. quotiescumque coeperis a te exire, sanguinem tibi a capite 
mittam). This conception of fury as fire burning in the head, 
the brain, will explain why in Plautus when a pander, meeting 
the slave and confederates who have tricked him, says ‘my 
heart is burning (uritur cor mi)', the other takes it up with 
* Give him a tankard if his heart is burning lest his head catch 
fire (caput ne ardescat) ' ‚6 the life-soul thus becoming dangerously 
involved and the man going ‘out of his mind’; why a young 
man, almost frantic with love and anxiety, says: ‘Love is 
making such a fire in my breast and my heart. If tears in my 
eyes did not prevent it, my head would already be on fire, 
I believe (iam ardeat, credo, caput) ;? and why of what is mad- 
dening people one says 'their brain is now on fire at this 
(id nunc his cerebrum uritur)? 5 This is the Roman background 
behind a strange passage in the Aeneid. Turnus raging for 
battle ‘is stirred by these furies and from all his face, as he 
burns, leap sparks; from his fierce eyes darts fire’: 

his agitur furiis, totoque ardentis ab ore 

scintillae absiliunt, oculis micat acribus ignis.9 


1 Aen. хп, 65 f. So Theocr. xtv, 23, etc. * See p. 88. 
3 Plaut. Capt. 594. 4 Cf. pp. 129£., 231 ff. and Cuchulain on p. 157. 
5 Petron. go. 6 Pers. Вот f. ? Merc. 590f. 


8 Poen. 770. So caldicerebrius (Petron. 45; 58). 
? xu, ror f. In уп, 787 f. the Chimaera on his head flames more 
fiercely in proportion to the fierceness of his warfare. 
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In madness and what seems to be a brief spasm of madness, 
violent rage (cf. Horace's ira furor brevis est,’ and the use of 
furo, furor, etc.), when the head was thus ‘on fire’, the normal 
rational consciousness, whose seat is the chest, is no longer in 
control (cf. e.g. a te exire above). The man appears to be 
‘possessed’, dominated by some other spirit, and might well 
seem to be dominated by that potent other spirit in him, 
dissociated from normal consciousness, the spirit in the head, 
more particularly in the brain (cerebrum), the genius.? Thus 
we may understand not only references to the head as what 
was concerned in madness? but also the use of cerebrum, 
cerebrosus and cerritus in reference to one who is furious or mad. 
He who was frantic, ‘ possessed’, was cerritus or cerebrosus. These 
two words can scarcely be dissociated from each other; or 
cerebrosus* from cerebrum; or cerritus5 from cerus, kerus (equivalent 
in meaning to genius) and the adjective kerriios applied to 
generative powers on the tablet of Agnone.” It fits our inter- 
pretation of the rubbing of the forehead, when blushing, as 
a propitiation of the genius that the conscious self was afraid 
of the anger of the genius. In oath a man says ita genium meum 


! Epist. 1, 2, 62. 

* I mean, of course, here and below that this was probably the original 
belief, not that it was always present to those who later used the ex- 
pressions quoted. With the blurring (see pp. 168 ff.) of the original dualism 
of animus, the normal conscious mind associated particularly with the 
chest, and genius, the procreative life-soul associated particularly with 
the head (and marrow), vagueness and confusion would inevitably arise. 

3 See e.g. Horace, Sat. п, 3, 128 ff.: tun sanus?...insanum te clament... 
incolumi capite es? Ars Poet. 300: tribus Anticyris caput insanabile. 

4 See e.g. insanum hominem et cerebrosum, Lucil. 509 (Marx). Cf. Horace, 
Sat. 1, 5, 21 and for cerebrum 1, 9, 11 f., п, 3, 75, also Plaut. Men. 505 f.: 
non tibi sanum est... sinciput. On the materialistic interpretation the brain 
had gone wrong. Cf. below, p. 160, n. 4. Juv. xiv, 57f., xv, 23, seem 
toimplythat in madness the brain has gone from the head, a development 
perhaps of this last or of the view traced on pp. 115f., 118f. (cf. Pliny, 
М.Н. x1, 37, 134). But cf. Juv. Уп, 159, etc. 

5 cerritus seems to mean ‘possessed by a cerus’ as larvatus ‘possessed by 
a larva’ (see e.g. Plaut. Men. 890; Amph. 776). larva was a term for'the 
departed soul, or, as we have seen reason for believing, genius or cerus, 
conceived as inhabiting a head (cf. larva= ‘mask’, pp. 135, 429, n. 1). An 
alien spirit of the kind might be supposed to take possession of one's head. 
Cf. p. 136, п. з. $ See pp. 125f. 7 Zvetaieff, Osc. Syll. Inscr. p. 116. 

8 Cf. genio sinistro (Pers. гу, 27); pp. 162f., 224 f. 
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propitium habeam, curabo,! etc., a woman of the iuno, the feminine 
counterpart of the genius: iunonem meam iratam habeam si un- 
quam. ...? Belief that the deity to whom one belonged, the 
genius or iuno, was in the brain and took cognisance of what 
the conscious self said or did may explain the custom or 
customs described by Pliny in two passages, in one of which he 
says that to escape retribution for one's words one asked 
divine pardon by touching the mouth with a finger and then 
applying the finger to the head behind the right ear? and in 
the other that to ‘propitiate disquietude of mind’ people 
applied saliva with a finger to the head behind the ear.* It 
fits an original attribution of fury to the genius that while one 
character in Petronius, announcing his impending fury, says 
experieris cerebrum meum,5 another vouches for his truth to the 
assembled company by saying ego si mentior genios vestros iratos 
habeam® (cf. genius tuus ignoscet mihi! etc.). 

It is as natural to refer to the caput or cerebrum instead of their 
indwelling spirit, the genius, as to refer to the fectus, cor, or 
praecordia instead of their indwelling spirit, the animus. Caput 
was regularly referred to thus after death.? But, as we have 
seen and shall see, there is evidence that the life-soul was 
particularly associated not only with the brain but with the 
whole of the cerebro-spinal ‘marrow’. Through the vertebrae 
‘the marrow descends from the brain (a cerebro medulla 
descendente). That it is of the same nature as the brain is 
inferred from the fact that if only the thin surrounding mem- 
brane is pierced one immediately ехрігеѕ’.9 Thus Pliny; and 
there is evidence'? a good deal earlier that for the Romans 
the marrow was the stuff of vitality and strength. By recogni- 


* Petron. 74. > Id. 25. 

3 N.H. xi, 45, 251. His idea that this part of the head was the seat of 
Nemesis is like the explanation of the sanctity of the knees as the seat of 
Misericordia (see Serv. ad Ecl. v1, 3; Aen. їп, 607) and as certainly is not 
the true explanation (see рр. 174 ff. below). 4 XXVII, 2, 5. 

5 75, 6. The charms of a low forehead (minima, Petron. 126, cf. Hor. 
Od. 1, 33, 5; Mart. гу, 42, 9) were perhaps originally acclaimed in a belief 
that it betokened less cerebrum. ; 

é 62, 14. 7 37, 3 discussed below, p. 226. 

8 See pp. 132 ff. 9 N.H. х1, 37, 178. Cf. Macrob. уп, 9, 22. 

© See p. 210 with 206f., Lucan, vi, 750 ff. (subrepens vita medullis), etc. 
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tion of this unity and of the thought just traced other strange 
passages may be explained, where in frenzied grief or rage 
there is said to be fire in the marrow, in the bones. Thus, 
according to Virgil, when by his steersman's fault Gyas is 
passed in the race, exarsit iuveni dolor ossibus ingens, and he 
knocks the steersman into the water (Aen. v, 173 ff.); and 
when his attack upon the Trojans is baffled, 


Rutulo . . .tuenti 
ignescunt irae et duris dolor ossibus ardet." 


Catullus thus describes Berenice distraught by the loss of 
her brother: 


quam penitus maestas exedit cura medullas! 
ut tibi tum toto pectore sollicitae 
sensibus ereptis mens excidit !? 


There is frenzy, the marrow is consumed and the normal 
consciousness, the mind whose seat is the organs of the chest, 
is dethroned. 

Other passages also may now be better understood. They 
confirm our interpretation? of caput as containing the stuff of 
life, the seed; of cerebrum, the brain or cerebral marrow itself 
as the source of procreation (cereo, creo), seat ofthe procreative 
power (cerus= genius); and of frenzy as a becoming active, a 
burning and, as it were, eruption of the same. Plautus speaks 


т Aeneid 1x, 65f. Sotoo in great terror or anxiety there is ‘chilltrembling’ 
in the bones. Not only the chest, seat of the conscious mind, animus, but 
also the seat of the life-soul is affected, e.g. obstipuere animi gelidusque per 
ima cucurrit/ossa tremor (ibid. п, 120 f.; cf. ш, 57, vu, 458£., etc.). The 
involuntary quivering would naturally be attributed to the genius (see pp. 
198 f., 146, 197 f., 207 £.). It feels the peril. To Cassius of Parma at Actium 
there is recorded to have appeared a huge figure, black and with hair 
unkempt, i.e. sordidatus, in distress or mourning (cf. Plut. Vit. Cic. 30 f.), 
apparently his genius (cf. Plut. Vit. Brut. 36, 48 and Preller-Jordan, 
op. cit. п, p. 198 Ғ). Cassius soon afterwards suffered supplicium capitis 
(Val. Max. 1, 7, 7). Thus the genius, whether within a man or without 
(see pp. 159, n. 2, 184, 197 f.) at the time, foresees danger and may 
give an indication. For the yvy thus outside the waking man see e.g. the 
implications of Aeschylus’ yuxooraocía (pp. 397 f., 405, n. 8 fin.). 

* LXVI, 23 ff. Cf. Ovid, Am. п, 19, 43. 

3 Pp. 123 ff. Similar thought will explain our own name for the surviving 
life-soul in the head (pp. 100, 154 f., 238 Е): Anglo-Saxon gæst, ‘ghost’, 
German Geist, etc. if it originally referred to fury, frenzy. Cf. Old Norse 
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of ‘loving with one's marrow’ (medullitus amare*), and of love, 
figured as a storm, not only as flowing into one's chest? but 
also as flowing into one's marrow.? Explicitly of sexual excite- 
ment, the furor* of love, Catullus says cum vesana meas torreret 
Латта medullas;5 so on other occasions ignes interiorem. edunt 
medullam;$ ignis mollibus ardet in medullis,” etc.; while Virgil in 
the third Georgic says that all men and birds and beasts 


in furias ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus idem.? 


For him explicitly this sexual fire of the marrow expresses 
itself in fury. Unwarlike deer become fierce. Man himself 
when thus possessed, with his marrow burning, is mad: 


quid iuvenis magnum cui versat in ossibus ignem 
durus amor?” 


And 


scilicet ante omnis furor est insignis equarum... . 
continuoque avidis ubi subdita flamma medullis 
vere magis, quia vere calor redit ossibus, illae. . . .'! 


So time and again in the Aeneid. Venus fondles and embraces 


her husband, 
tlle repente 
accepit solitam flammam notusque medullas 
intravit calor et labefacta per ossa cucurrit... ^ 


geisa ‘to rage’ and pp. 155 (‘hag’), 245, n. 2. For reference to terror in 
Anglo-Saxon gestan ‘gast’, ‘aghast’, etc. cf. perhaps p. 150, n. 1. 

1 Most. 243, i.e. affecting not only the chest, organs of ordinary con- 
Sciousness, but the inmost seat of life itself. 

> Ibid. 142f. 3 Fragm. dub. 1 (Lindsay). 

4 Prop. 1, 13, 20; Horace, Epod. x1, 6; Sat. п, 3, 325 f., etc., and below. 
For Democritus it was a kind of ‘possession’: tiv cuvovolav усп рікрёу 
tmAnylav (quoted by Macrob. п, 8, 16; cf. B 32 Diels on p. 108, n. 7). 

5 с, 7. The cerebro-spinal marrow must be primarily intended in these 
passages. For other bones and marrow, however, see below, pp. 178, 182f. 
That marrow burns, is readily transmuted into flame, may have helped 
the thought (cf. pp. 262f. below); but the cerebro-spinal ‘marrow’ has 
much less fat than the rest. 

б XXXV, 15. 7 xim (xLv), 16. * 242. 

9 The belief here traced that the burning of the marrow signified alike 
the wrath and the sexual excitement of the genius makes it easier to under- 
stand how Horace can speak of sexual indulgence as called for by the 
‘glowing wrath’ of the sexual agent in man, Sat. 1, 2, 68 ff.; cf. pp. 21, 
139, n. 2. Ovid speaks of the unhappy Sabine women as genialis praeda 
(Ars Ат. 1, 125). 10 Georg. ш, 258 f. п Ibid. 266 ff. 

7 уш, 388 ff. 
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She sends Cupid to Dido so that he may 


furentem 
incendat reginam atque ossibus implicet ignem.* 
Later 
est mollis flamma medullas 
interea et tacitum vivit sub pectore volnus. 
uritur infelix Dido totaque vagatur 
urbe furens. . . .? 


ardet amans Dido traxitque per ossa furorem.3 
Ovid thus describes ‘love at first sight’: 


vidit et ut tenerae flammam rapuere medullae, 
hinc pudor, ex illa parte trahebat amor.4 


Propertius refers to love as ‘fire in the bones’ (in ossibus ignes 5) 
which when unsatisfied might be assuaged by wine entering 
through the temples, i.e. to the cerebro-spinal marrow: 


Bacche, tuis per fervida tempora donis] accersitus erit somnus in ossa теа. 


With the same breath he speaks of the god Love as haunting 
his breast and asks ‘what pleasure he can find living in dry 
marrows’? (sc. such as the poet's had now become). Popular 
belief that in the body of the lover two systems are involved: 
(a) the organs of the chest, seat of the animus,? the mind of 
normal consciousness disturbed by the emotions, and (5) the 
marrow associated with the procreative life-soul, will also 
explain why Horace's Canidia, to make the old man she wants 
*burn' for her, is at pains to prepare the liver and marrow of 
a boy as a ‘cup of love’ (amoris poculum) for him.? Among the 
organs Horace elsewhere singles out the liver as concerned in 
love.'? This is perhaps also the ultimate explanation why the 
person loved is said to be ‘fixed in the marrow and organs’ 
(in medullis ac visceribus haerere) of the person who loves." 

We have already"? seen that the veiling of the head was 


1 1, 659 Ё. * ту, 66 ff. 3 Ibid. 101. 
4 Am. ri, x, 27 f. Cf. Her. 1v, 15, Met. Ix, 485, XIV, 351, Ars Am. ш, 793. 
5 m (гу), 17, 9. 6 Ibid. 13f. Cf. pp. 227 f. 


7 m, 12 (m, 3), 17. See p. 213, n. 4 below. 
8 See e.g. Plautus’ fixus animus clavo cupidinis, p. 373. 9 Epod. v, 37 f. 
о See pp. 87 ff. ™ See Cic. Phil. 1, 15, 36; also p. 161, n. 6. ™ Pp. 132f. 
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probably for the benefit of the genius or tuno in the head. It is 
this that is primarily concerned in marriage. We can now 
better understand why the veil had so important a part in the 
ceremony (nubere, conubium, etc.), why it was flame-coloured! 
and called flammeum, not just to hide a blush,? as has been 
suggested, but to suit or perhaps rather to induce the appro- 
priate state? of the generative soul. Thus too the bridal torch.* 


1 Cf. p. 403 and tollite, o pueri, faces. | flammeum video venire, Catull. LXI, 
114 f., and his association of the ignis of the Evening star with marriage: 
nec iunxere prius quam se tuus extulit ardor, LXII, 29. Women also wore the 
flammeum to sacrifice (Non. 541, 28), the soul apparently being then 
present in power. Cf. pp. 133, n. 1; 145. Moses! veil was associated 
with the condition of his head as he spoke with the Lord: ‘the skin of his 
face shone and they were afraid to come nigh him’ (Ex. xxxiv, 29-35), 
which should perhaps be related to the belief that the soul is in the 
head (pp. 103, 234) and to the statement in the Talmud that on the head of 
a child (in the wombapparently)a light burns (Niddah, 30 b). Cf. pp. 155 ff. 

* Blushing itself had quite other importance for the Romans than for us 
(see pp. 146ff. Cf. pp. 159 f£., 403, n. 1). The veil might indeed be thought 
to screen off the generative spirit expected to be present in power at this 
rite. In Scandinavia maidens went bareheaded but the head of a woman 
who was married or who, though unmarried, had once had sexual inter- 
course, was believed to have dangerous potency and had to be covered 
indoors or out. For evidence, see P. Lugn, Mitteil. d. Anthrop. Gesellsch. 
in Wien, 1920, pp. 81 ff. He explains merely by a widespread belief that 
the Macht is in the hair. Cf. the similar Slav custom (Hastings, E.R.E. 
virt, 471). 

3 See also pp. 156, 403, esp. n. І. There is the ‘love-light’ still: 

* And love is fire; and when I say at need 
I love thee. .. mark!. . .1 love thee! ... in thy sight 
I stand transfigured, glorified aright, 
With conscience of the new rays that proceed 
Out of my face towards thine’. 
(From *Yet love, mere love...' in Mrs Browning's 
Sonnets from the Portuguese.) 


Sanscr. rakta ‘red’ meant also ‘in love’, i.e. sexually excited. Savara 
bridesmaids warm their fingers at a lamp and rub the bridegroom's 
cheeks (Risley, Tribes. . .of Bengal п, 243). Cf. Ap. Rhod. ш, 963, 1017 f., 
Theoc. п, 140f., Stat. Silv. 1, 2, 61 f., Claud. Nupt. Hon. 1 ff. (hauserat in- 
solitos promissae virginis ignes...incanduit ore confessus secreta rubor). For 
Sappho Aétrrov/8’ «їтїк хр Up Umabebpóuaxev (п, gf.). We can now 
explain why statues of Priapus were painted red, ruber (Tibull. 1, 1, 17; 
Ovid, Fasti, 1, 400, 415, etc.). Cf. p. 403, n. 1 and pp. 156 ff. 

4 Associated with Ceres (see pp. 125 f., 471, n. 3), Fest. 77, 21. Cf. Serv. 
ad Ecl. vm, 29, etc., Love's torch, &ugíkavoris, etc. and p. 156, n. 2. 
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In old Germanic belief likewise the mind, the conscious 
self, was believed to be in the chest! and the surviving soul 
to bein the head.* Thus we can understand in the same way? 
as for the Greeks and Romans the custom referred to in Beowulf 
and the Norsesagas of wrapping up the head ofthe dead.* And 
we may perhaps suggest that among the Germanic peoples 
also the head and the life-soul were thought to be specially 
concerned in procreation.5 This will explain the custom con- 
stantly alluded to in Beowulf and common to both the nations 
described (Geats and Danes), the custom ofcarrying the image 
of a boar upon one's helmet. The head contained the life and 
hfe-soul so that men who defended themselves were said to 
‘guard their heads’.6 The helmet or ‘head-protector’ (heafod- 
beorg) is referred to simply as ‘the boar'.? It is ‘the boar, the 
head-sign' (eafor heafod-segn).5 ‘The boar kept ward’ (ferh 
wearde heold9). This seems to mean that the head was com- 
mitted uniquely to the protection of the god of procreation 
and fertility, Freyr, whose emblem the boar маѕ.:° Its head 


* See pp. 38f., 68f. 2 See p. 100. 3 See pp. 101, 182, 

4 Hoops (Englische Studien, LIV, 1920, pp. 19 ff.) reviews the evidence but 
makes no suggestion as to the origin of the custom. Belief that a ghost 
appeared as a head will explain Anglo-Saxon gríma (1) ‘mask’, ‘helm’, 
(2) ‘spectre’. Cf. pp. 135, 148, n. 5. For the wrapping of the heads of 
northern prophetesses then as in the later witch-cult cf. pp. 102 ff., esp. 
р. 104, n. 3. 

5 See also pp. 153, n. 2, 240f., 476 ff. Anglo-Saxon heafod-gemeca 
(-head-consort or companion, mate’), heafod-maga (= ‘head-son’), etc., 
are usually explained by the metaphorical interpretation of heafod as 
‘chief’, but perhaps originated rather in the belief that marriage, kinship 
and comradeship were affairs of the head. Heafod, like caput, was used of 
the source of a stream, cf. pp. 125, 231. $ See p. 100. 

7 riri f. * 2152. 

9 305. Cf. Elene, 76, etc. 

See e.g. Skaldskaparmal, 35; Gylfaginning, 49. Tacitus (Germ. 45) tells 
us of the Aestii on the northern sea that ‘they worship the mother of the 
gods and as emblem of the superstition they wear images of wild boars. 
This serves instead of armour or any other protection and renders the 
worshipper of the goddess free from anxiety even amidst the foe’. ‘The 
mother of the gods’ was presumably a fertility goddess like that familiar 
to the Romans, like Freyja, female counterpart of Freyr. That the boar 
on the helmet in Beowulf was probably an emblem of Freyr has long 
been recognised. But why the head should be under his care has, I think, 
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appears to have been the chief feature of his festival, Yule, 
surviving when the latter became Christmas.’ We shall find 
below? other evidence that for the Germanic peoples the head 
and brain wereassociated with fertility and see (p. 213) that the 
marrow, of which the brain was conceived to be part, was for 
the later English as for Greeks and Romans the seed and the 
seat of animal vitality and strength. We referred fire in the 
head to the genius; in old Germanic belief the soul appeared as 
a flame? So perhaps it was in England a flame was believed 
to appear at night on a man's head or a horse's mane and 
called a *hag', a term for a ghost, sprite, or fury. In the sagas 
fire was to be seen at the graves of the dead.* Bruni meant 


lacked explanation. It was, perhaps, because it procreates so many off- 
spring at once that the pig seemed the embodiment of fertility in northern 
Europe and in parts of the Mediterranean, e.g. at the Thesmophoria. 
See Schol. to Lucian, Dial. Mer. п, 1, and note 9 on p. 177 below. 

! It was garlanded and treated with great ceremony. We hear that 
in 1170 it was preceded by trumpets (Holinshed, Chron. ш, 76). ‘A Carol 
bryngyng in the Bore's Hede’ was recorded, printed by Wynkin de 
Worde in 1521, declaring that ‘The bores hede, I understande, Is the 
chefe servyce in this lande, Loke wherever it be fande’. ‘Loke’ usually 
means ‘look’ but the original text must surely have meant ‘luck wherever 
itis found'. Itisthestill familiar Caput apri defero Reddens laudes Domino.... 
The boar's head thus important was reinterpreted by Christians as a 
symbol of Christ. See The Early English Carols, ed. R. L. Greene, p. 92 
with note ad loc. In many places the head was wrestled for and carried 
off by thevictor. Cf. the head of the October Horse, p. 126 above. A belief 
in its potency thus may explain why the head (and skin) of the Calydonian 
boar were fought for with such eagerness (Л. 1x, 548 f£). For the skin, see 

. 235, n. 4. 

į 3 $5. ae ff. Now also we may guess why heads were the offering 
to the god of procreation among their neighbours in Slavonia (Dulaure, 
Histoire abrégée de différents cultes?, п, p. 245). Cf. p. 153, n. 2. If 
the ancient Slavs associated the surviving soul with the head it will 
explain the offering of animals’ heads to the death-god and incidents in 
e.g. W. R. Ralston, Songs of the R. People^, pp. 129 f., 135, 175 and above 
р. 142, n. І. They believed that it appeared as fire (see Ralston, op. cit. 
p. 116. Cf. p. 158, n. 5 below) and seem to have identified consciousness 
with the breath (cf. p. 44 above) in the air passages of the lungs (e.g. 
Ralston, of. cit. p. 117). A myth made man's thought out of the wind 
(Ralston, Russian Folktales, p. 328). 

3 See R. M. Meyer, Altgerm. Rel. pp. 75f.; E. Н. Meyer, Myth. d. G. p. 75. 

^ Наида Eldr, * Cairn-Fire'. The dragon or serpent, ‘fire-drake’, with 
which it was sometimes associated, as in Beowulf, was perhaps originally 
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‘burning, heat; burning passion, lust, etc.’ and brundr meant 
‘seed’ (animal). Cf. German Brunst, etc. This will also 
explain English ‘spunk’ (= ‘spark, flame’) for ‘seed’.” 

In many parts of Wales there existed comparatively recently 
the belief3 that, when he is about to die, a flame like that of a 
candle quits a man and precedes the corpse on its way to the 
grave. Such was believed to appear upon the womb of 
a mother before a child was born. This was surely, in origin, 
the soul thus conceived. For the Celts the seat of the soul was 
the head.* The belief in such a flame passing to the grave is 
instanced also from the Isle of Man, and among the Gadhelic 
Celts we find furtherstriking evidence of a conception like that 
traced among the Romans. The Gaelic word for *brain', 
eanchainn, was used to express * boldness, audacity, impudence', 
and the derivative adjective eanchainneach, ‘brainy’, meant 


the northern counterpart to the snake-form of yux7 and genius (see pp.129, 
206f., 233f., Paul. Diac. H. Langob. ш, 34). Its treasure seems to be that 
buried with the dead (e.g. Beowulf, 2211 Ж). Thus perhaps in Voluspa (42) 
a room in the Land of the Dead covered with the backs of serpents. *So 
have I seen a fire-drake glide at midnight/Before a dying man to point his 
grave/And in it stick and hide? (Chapman, C. and P. m, 1). 

* Saxo Grammaticus (уп, p. 222, ed. Holder) tells us that Sewald said 
of Halfdan: ‘it was not strange that a bachelor empty of offspring (prole 
vacuum) should refuse the combat offered, since his nature was without 
heat and had struck a shameful frost into his body and mind'. 

? See s.v. in Wright, English Dialect Dictionary. In Morte d' Arthur (хуп, 
18), the chaste Galahad comes to a hot well. He touched it ‘so that it 
burnt no more and the heat departed. For that it brent it was a sign of 
lechery, the which was that time much used'. This conception of the 
procreative principle as active in fire (cf. p. 158) will explain the wide- 
spread kindling of fires to produce fertility as the merely solar and 
purificatory theories hitherto current will not. For examples of such fires 
see Frazer, The Golden Bough, Balder, etc., 1, pp. 106-346. Often it was an 
embodiment of the life or fertility spirit (e.g. the Yule log; cf. pp. 153, n. 4, 
219ff., 268, n. 1, 456, n. 2) which was thus kindled. For some the sun was 
its supreme embodiment, kindling to renewal of life. For gold— fire, see 
р. 166. To the Hindoos gold was seed, the seed of Agni= Fire (see 
Satapatha Brahmana, п, 1, 1, 5, etc.), of the immolated horse (ibid. хш, 
1, 1, 3f.) or of Indra (ibid. xu, 7, 1, 7), the god who fertilises in the 
thunderstorm, lightning. We can now better understand the virtue of 
Thor’s hammer (= lightning) in the lap of the bride (e.g. Prymskvida 30), 
Semele conceiving Dionysos trupéctropos (cf. Hes. Theogony, 699 ff.), 
Danae receiving Zeus’ seed as gold (Pind. Pyth. хп, 17; Soph. Ant. 950, 
etc.), and Aphrodite linked with Hephaistos. 

3 See Brand’s Pop. Antiq. (publ. Bohn), ш, pp. 237f. * See pp. toof. 
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‘bold, impudent, audax, impudicus’.* A belief in its potency? 
will explain why the ancient Irish used to take just the brain 
from the head of a fallen warrior and mix it with earth, 
moulding it into a ball to be used as a missile weapon, a 
tathlun. In the Táin Bó Cúalnge there are striking de- 
scriptions of the hero Cuchulain in a fit of fury which remind 
us of Virgil’s picture of Turnus.3 On such an occasion when 
he was a boy his hair stood on end and ‘thou wouldst have 
weened it was a spark of fire that was on every single hair 
there'.* On another such occasion Ailill utters a warning 
that there is no hope of forcing a way past him: ‘Ye will 


! See Celt. Dict. of the Highl. Soc. of Scotl., s.v. If the head was the 
source of procreation, fertility, we can perhaps also explain the Welsh 
version of the Grail (Peredur ap Efrawg in the Mabinogion) in which the 
Grail vessel, which has long been recognised as a fertility symbo! and 
which like the cornucopia (see pp. 239 f.) was a miraculous source of supply, 
is replaced by a head on a dish. Miss J. L. Weston (Romania, XLIX, 
pp. 273 ff.) has related this version to the curious statement in the York 
Breviary: Caput lohannis in disco: signat Corpus Christi: quo pascimur in 
sancto altari. But that too has lacked explanation; with the significance 
traced his severed head was perhaps a reason why John was chosen by the 
Church to replace the fertility god worshipped at Midsummer (for his 
‘Fires’, cf. p. 156, n. 2). Cf. the account of the head worshipped by the 
Templars on p. 144. John the Baptist was their patron. The loss of the 
head in the Peredur story, like the loss of hair noted below (p. 231, n. 1), 
is associated with the maiming (see p. 183, n. 3) of the Grail king. R. S. 
Loomis (Revue Celtique, 1930, pp. 39ff.), correlating various versions, 
urges that the head in the dish is the head of Bran= Bron, i.e. the Grail 
king. If this is so, since the point of the maiming of the king in the 
Grail legends is his loss of procreative power (see рр. 182 f., 220 below 
and Miss Weston, From Ritual to Romance), attended by loss of fruitfulness 
in nature, this alternative form of maiming, the loss of his head—the other 
was a wound in his thigh—would be a loss of that power and would imply 
for the head the value I have suggested. To the Celtic belief that the head 
contains the soul we related above (p. 101) the story of the ‘Entertaining 
of the noble Head’. Bran commanded that his head should be cut off, 
and his comrades feasted with the head. It was as pleasant company as 
it had been when possessed of a body, and it continued thus during their 
feasting and journeying till after eighty-seven years they buried it in 
London, and its potency was such that the island could not be invaded so 
long as it was buried there. 

* See also pp. 191, n. 1, 193 f. The ideas traced (cf. p. 136, n. 3) may 
explain the brain-extraction at Maiden Castle (neolithic). See The Times, 
Feb. 25, 1938, p. 18. 

3 See p. 147. For the veiled head of Irish prophetesses, cf. pp. 102 ff., 
152f., 154, n. 4. 4 Op. cit. trans. Dunn, pp. 48. Cf. p. 17. 
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not go past him by force, now that his flame of valour has 
risen’. For it was usual in him when his hero's flame arose 
in him that ‘his feet would turn back on him and his 
buttocks before him and the knobs of his calves would come 
on his shins, etc His body becomes unrecognisable as if 
animated by a different spirit. His normal consciousness is 
no longer in control. ‘He would recognise neither comrade 
nor friend.’* Later the ‘flame of valour’ is more fully described. 
‘There were seen...the sparks of glowing red fire, blazing and 
flashing in hazes and mists over his head with the seething of 
the truly wild wrath that rose up above him. His hair bristled 
all over his head like branches of a red-thorn thrust into a 
gap in a great hedge....The champion’s light stood out 
of his forehead so that it was as long and as thick as a whet- 
stone, so that it was as long as his nose, till he got furious 
handling the shields, thrusting out the charioteers, destroying 
the hosts.’” 

Among the evidence? of the ancient Italian association of 
procreation with fire are the legends that Servius Tullius was 
begotten by a phallus of fire which appeared оп the hearth‘ 
and that Caecilius, the reputed founder of Praeneste, was be- 
gotten by a spark from the hearth.5 Our interpretation of the 
fire in the head and in the cerebro-spinal marrow as a mani- 
festation of the genius active within will help to explain the 
beliefs that ‘men’s heads at nightfall shine with light around 

1 0р. cit. p. 144. 

2 Ibid. p. 191. Homer's story of the flame about the head of Achilles 
may be a vestige of such a belief (J/. хуш, 207 Е). Cf. Od. хуш, 353 ff. 

3 See e.g. Gruppe, op. cit. p. 726, n. 2. 

4 Pliny, N.H. XXXVI, 27, 204 says that the Lar familiaris (worshipped on 
the hearth) was believed to have begotten him thus; Ovid, Fasti, v1, 631 
Volcanus. 

5 See Serv. ad Aen. уп, 678. The association of the procreative impulse 
with fire and these stories of the hearth as source of procreation (see also 
Plut. Rom. 11, 7) support the assimilation of Lar and genius. So far from it 
being against the interpretation of the Lares as ancestral genii that they 
made the fields fertile, such fertility is elsewhere expected from the 
dead, e.g. &ró yàp тфу é&ro8avóvrov al трофаі Kal aùfńosis kal omép- 
pata, Hippoc. тері évutrv. п, p. 14. Cf. трїтотттор&$ оп pp. 120; 127, n. 2; 
234, n. 1; 424, n. 7. Among the Slavs (cf. p. 155, n. 2) the soul of an 
ancestor was believed to be in the fire in the stove (see Ralston, of. cit. 


pp. 119 ff.). 
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them, a great sign for the future’ (Plin. М.Н. п, 37, 101) and 
before Salvidiemus Rufus’ greatness his head flamed (Dio 
Cass. хуш, 33) and Servius Tullius, though born of a slave 
mother, wasasa boy marked outfor great fortune by the prodigy 
that while he slept—a time when, as we saw (pp. 102f.), for the 
Greeks not the conscious self in the chest but the life-soul in 
the head was active—'his head blazed in the sight of many 
people’ and in alarm water was brought to quench it, but on 
the advice of the queen was not used, and presently ‘with the 
departure of sleep the flame also departed’. Later, in his 
hour of crisis the queen appeals to the flame: nunc te illa 
caelestis excitet flamma.* To the ideas traced we may now relate 
the Persian belief (cf. p. 100) that about the head, more par- 
ticularly of a king or great man, was ‘light’ or ‘glory’, 
hvarenó. Cicero relates Servius’ flame to his remarkable 
sagacity in speech and action, saying that when he attended 
upon the king non latuit scintilla ingenii quae iam tum elucebat in 
puero. It is perhaps to outbursts of the genius, to the furor? of 
the poet, that Ennius alludes: 


Enni poeta, salve, qui mortalibus 
versus propinas flammeos medullitus,4 


1 See Livy, 1, 39 and 41 and the references on p. 158, n. 4. Whether 
these stories arose together or one grew out of the other is hard to say. 
His begetting by fire fits the manifestation of his genius in fire. This mani- 
festation showed not only the presence but the active power of the genius. 
For the veiling of his head (Ov. Fasti v1, 570 ff.) cf. pp. 133, n. 1, 153, 
nn. 1, 2. 

? De Republica, n, 21, 37. Very similar is the story of the child Roscius 
around whom sleeping it was noticed with alarm that a serpent was 
coiled. Consulted by his father about it, the haruspices replied that the 
child would be most distinguished and famous (Cic. de Div. 1, 36, 79). 
That this was the child's genius showing its favour is the most natural 
interpretation in view of the regular representation of the genius as a 
Serpent and its generally acknowledged appearance in that form on 
similar occasions (see e.g. Cic. de Div. t, 18, 36; Livy, xxvi, 19, etc., and 
pp. 129 above and 206f. below). Association of the genius with the head 
and with serpent form perhaps lies behind the story in Dio Cassius, 
туш, 7, 1f., the smoke there being a sign of consuming by fire. Cf. Juv. 
x, 62. 3 See e.g. Cic. de Div. 1, 37, 80. 

4 Sat. тп, 1. See Nonius, pp. 33, 139. capitalis applied to the gifted 
(see Ovid, Fast. ш, 839, Cic. ad Q.. fratr. п, 11, 4) perhaps derives from the 
association of the prompting genius or of originality (cf. pp. 124 f.) with 
the head. 
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with which we may compare Catullus’ picture of Ariadne, who 
at first sight of Theseus 


cuncto concepit corpore flammam 
funditus atque imis exarsit tota medullis, 


and, when her love is frustrated by his desertion, prays: 


meas audite querellas 
quas ego, vae, misera extremis proferre medullis 
cogor inops ardens amenti caeca furore. 


She is frenzied, ‘possessed’, on fire; her utterance is compelled 
and comes from her marrow. In the third century в.с., the 
story went that, as Marcius was addressing the troops, ‘with- 
out his feeling it, flame streamed out of his head to the great 
alarm of the soldiers standing round’.? Cf. perhaps Moses’ 
face shining (p. 153, n. 1). The Syrian Eunus, simulating the 
prophetic state, contrived flames from his mouth? Further 
evidence appears below.‘ 

Not only was his genius thus apparently liable to intervene 
or take possession of a man but we shall5 also see reason to 
believe that it was, in the time of Plautus, thought to enjoy 
knowledge beyond what was enjoyed by the conscious self 
and to give the latter warning of impending events. Other 
uses® in Plautus imply that a man’s genius was his protector 


* LXIV, 93 f., 196 ff. In both cases Catullus refers immediately after- 
wards to the organs of the chest as concerned. Cf. p. 152. 

* See Livy, xxv, 39, 16; Pliny, N.H. п, 107, 241; Val. Max. 1, 6, 2. 

3 Diod. Sic. xxxiv, 2 Fr. 

4 Pp. 163 ff. A belief that the element in the head flamed perhaps lies 
behind the use of фАёуне for the liquid of the head. Its form suggests and 
we know in fact that originally it meant ‘flame’ (Il. xx1, 337). Herodotus 
(ту, 187) describes how Libyan nomads apply fire to the heads of their 
children so that katappéov pAtyua ёк т?с kepaàñs may never afterwards 
hurt them. pAéyya was regarded as responsible for epilepsy (cf. p. 151, 
n. 4 with p. 148 and n. 4) or frenzy (cf. above), also for xaráppoi, pitnita. 
Sweat was supposed to come especially from the cerebro-spinal fluid mass 
(р. 193). It comes out in rruperós and might seem to be the stuff of its 
‘flame’. Cf. e.g. é&müperos, ФАёун” ок ёҳоу (Antiph. Fr. 226), caput 
incensum fervore gerebant (Lucr. ут, 1145). For this ‘humour’ (phlegm) as 
cold, cf. p. 120, n. 4. 

5 Pp. 197 f., 207, 226, n. 1; cf. 150, n. І. 

$ See Capt. 879; Curc. 301; Men. 138. 
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or ‘good angel’. Thus in essence it will be the native Italian 
conception of the genius and not, as has been suggested, the 
Greek conception of the Saipev which lies behind Horace's 
dictum’ that the reason why one man chooses one course of 
action and his brother another “15 known to his genius, the 
companion? who tempers his natal star,3 mortal god of human 
nature, one for every head,* changeful of countenance, fair 
and gloomy'. If a man's genius was believed to affect his 
behaviour for good or ill and was associated more particularly 
with the brain, we can understand another mysterious ex- 
pression. As we saw,5 Petronius’ Trimalchio announced ап 
impending fit of fury to its victim by experieris cerebrum meum. 
Telling how by serving his master's pleasure in his youth he 
began his fortune, he says not ‘I won my master’s animus or 
heart’ (i.e. ‘conscious self’) but ‘I won my master's brain 
(cepi ipsimi cerebellum). What need to say more? He made me 
coheir with Caesar.'Ó Another grateful freedman says genio 
illius gratias, enatavi (57). The idea of the genius seems to have 
served in great part as does the twentieth-century concept of 
an ‘unconscious mind’, influencing a man's life and actions 


1 Epist. п, 2, 187 ff. See also р. 165. 

* Cf. Hadrian's animula vagula blandula/hospes comesque corporis (Ael. 
Spart. Hadr. 25). For the identity of anima and genius see pp. 168 ff. 

3 This can scarcely belong to native Roman thought. See pp. 131, 
n. 2, 164f. Hvarend (p. 159) was sometimes derived from the heavenly 
light. For Slavonians (p. 155, n. 2) the soul was a spark of heavenly fire 
originally kindled by the lightning god (Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People*, р. 116. Cf. pp. 156, n. 2; 230, n. 8 inf). 

; See р. 129 above. 5 P. 149 

6 46, т. Some have read ipsi mi which, if it could stand without being 
unnaturally emphatic, would mean ‘I got a brain for myself’ and might be 
related to the restoration of caput to the emancipated slave (see рр. 144f.). 
To cepi ipsimi cerebellum should perhaps be related in origin the expressions 
by which a person loved is said to be ‘fixed in the marrow’ (haerere in 
medullis, Cic. ad Fam. xv, 16, 2), as elsewhere ‘fixed in the marrow and 
in the organs’ (see p. 152), of him who loves him; and even a thing or idea 
is said to be ‘shut up in one's marrow’ (Cic. ad Att. Xv, 4,3). Cf. Append. 
Verg. Dirae 101, Ovid, Trist. 1, 5, 5-10, etc. At times the writer may 
mean little more than that the person or thing is where one’s very life is. 

7 The emphasis in the name genius reminds us of that in the Freudian 
libido. Cf. p. 103, n. 4. 
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apart from or even despite his conscious mind. It is now 
possible to trace the origin of our idiom that a man ‘has’ or 
‘has not genius’, meaning that he possesses or does not possess 
a native source of inspiration beyond ordinary intelligence. 
At the end of the first century A.D. а man who ignored, or was 
ignored by, his genius might hyperbolically be said not to have 
one.’ Juvenal says that an astrologer to be believed to have 
insight into the future must have been banished or imprisoned: 
‘No astrologer who has not been condemned will have (i.e. will 
be deemed to have) a genius’? (genium... habebit). How little 
the native Roman conception has been understood may be 
illustrated by the fact that Zilsel, who has examined the 
question most recently and exhaustively, says that this is 
*nothing but a jesting reminiscence of Socrates with his Greek 
Daimonion’.3 The Roman conception here traced of the 
genius as life-soul as well as divine helper, prompter of the 
conscious self, is happily employed in a poem of Martial in 
the same period. He says of a contemporary book reputed to 
be ‘talented’ (ingeniosa) that that is not enough to ensure that 
it shall live: victurus genium debet habere liber.* 

Plutarch5tells us that, according to hissoothsayer, the fortune 
of Antony was dimmed by the fortune of Octavian, his Saíucv 
(apparently = genius) afraid and humbled in the presence of 
Octavius’ бойноду and in fact, when they drew lots or competed 
in any way together, Antony always came off second best. 
We should not expect the genius of one man to be uniform with 
or of equal power with the genius of another. There is, more- 
over, clear evidence of the belief that, while one man was 
favoured by his genius, to another his genius was unpropitious. ? 
Thus between the man who had a powerful genius active on 


* See Martial, уп, 78, 4, discussed below (p. 225). 

2 vi, 562. 3 Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffes, 1926, p. 11. 

4 vi, 61, 10. 

5 See Ant. 33. Salyeov can represent nothing but genius in Roman belief. 
It seems to be the departed soul or genius in Consol. ad Afoll. 14 (109 D). 

$ Cf. in the conception of the soul as umbra ‘the belief that a man's 
shadow ought to be deep so that he will attain to greatness’ (note 4 on 
р. 95 above). 7 See pp. 140, n. 1, 224 ff. 
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his behalf and the man who had a genius which was feeble or 
which ignored or hindered him there was a vast difference. 
The flame about the head of Servius Tullius, when a child 
asleep, marked him out for greatness. Virgil’ uses the same 
idea in his account of the fall of Troy, telling how when 
Anchises and Aeneas were in despair, flame poured from the 
top of the head of the child Iulus and around his temples and 
his hair flamed, and while the rest wished to quench the ‘holy 
fires’ with water, Anchises prayed to Jupiter and asked for 
confirmation of the omen, and in answer there was thunder 
and a star with trailing light shot down to Mount Ida. Belief 
that the genius, the divine soul that survives, thus manifested 
itself in fire in the head would make easier the belief of the 
common people at Rome that the ‘star with hair’ (stella 
crinita, cometes), which appeared during the games celebrated 
soon after the death of Julius, was the soul of the latter thus 
shown to be inter deorum immortalium numina receptam.* Augustus 
himself after these words continues: ‘explicitly for this reason 
(quo nomine) a star was added to the image of his head which 
we dedicated in the forum soon after'.3 The greater the 


ї Aen. п, 680 ff. Similar was the portent when her marriage was іп 
question and the maid Lavinia was standing at the altar before Aeneas’ 
men reached the court of her father Latinus. Her hair and crown caught 
fire, so that wrapped in smoky yellow flame she scattered fire throughout 
the palace, which was interpreted that she herself would be inlustrem fama 
fatisque but to the nation boded a mighty war (уп, 71 ff.): this last being 
perhaps the interpretation of the fire scattered through the palace. 

2 See Pliny, N.H. п, 25, 93f.; Suet. Jul. 88; Virg. Ecl. rx, 47 with 
Servius ad loc. and ad Aen. v1, 790; Ovid, Met. xv, 749 ff.; Dio Cassius, 
XLV, 7. The ideas here traced explain the belief that the appearance of 
a comet means a change of rule (Lucan 1, 529, Tac. Ann. XIV, 22 regis; 
Sueton. Ner. 36, etc.). 

3 Cited by Pliny, Joc. cit. Cf. the representation of Augustus placing 
(or touching) a star upon the head of a figure of Agrippa in a coin of the 
year of the latter's death (Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum, Pl. IV, 14) and Dio Cassius, trv, 29, 8. In the Augustan age the 
souls of other great Romans seem to have been thought to pass to the 
stars as did that of Caesar (cf. p. 138, n. 1). Thus Propertius (ш (rv), 18, 
33 f.) speaks of the dead Marcellus passing 


qua Siculae victor telluris Claudius et qua 
Caesar ab humana cessit in astra via. 
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energy, the potency of the soul, the brighter the flame, the 


star: micat inter omnes 


lulium sidus velut inter ignes 
luna minores.* 


Augustus, we are told,? liked to believe that the appearance of 
this star portended good fortune for himself, and had a star 
shown on his own helmet. Virgil represents him at Actium: 
geminas cui tempora flammas 
laeta vomunt patriumque aperitur vertice sidus.3 

A planet or star was itself conceived as a ‘head’ or ‘face’, 
os sacrum.* Pliny speaks of sidera. . .ut existimat vulgus singulis 
attributa nobis, et clara divitibus, minora pauperibus, obscura defectis 
(N.H. п, 8, 28). 

At the end of the Metamorphoses just before the poet's prayer 
that not yet caput Augustum. . . accedat caelo faveatque precantibus 
absens* Venus complains of the plot to kill Julius: quanta... 
caput cum fraude petatur (xv, 766) and presently took his anima 
from the body and carried it away, 

dumque tulit, lumen capere atque ignescere sensit 

emisitque sinu. luna volat altius Ша 

flammiferumque trahens spatioso limite crinem 

stella micat. 
That the departed soul or ‘head’ of the emperor was believed 
thus to ascend to the heavens fitted the belief that the genius 
manifested itself in flame and the Stoic belief that souls passed 
at death as fire to the Һеауепѕ.7 Virgil says of men and 


animals igneus est ollis vigor et caelestis origo 


seminibus,? 


1 Horace, Odes, 1, 12, 46 ff. 

? Pliny, loc. cit. 3 Aen. vint, 680 f. and Servius ad loc. 

4 Aen. Уш, 591, Georg. 1v, 232. Cf. p. 143, n. 3. 

5 See p. 136 above. See also Apocolocyntosis, Addendum vu, p. 507. 

6 xv, 847-50. It is stella iubata. Jupiter had said: hanc animam interea 
caeso de corpore raptam| fac iubar (840 f.). iuba and iubar are perhaps thus 
related. iubar was a star or other light emitting rays, iuba the mane or 
hair, sometimes golden, radiating from the head. Hair was naturally 
regarded as stuff of the genius (see pp. 130 and 231 ff.). 

7 See references in Arnold's Roman Stoicism, pp. 263 f., and Lucan's 
account of Pompey (1х, 1 ff.). This belief is much older in Greece (e.g. 
Aristoph. Peace, 832 f.). It appears to have been held by the Orphics. 
Cf. p. 230, n. 8. * Aen. vi, 730 f. 
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and for Horace the genius (elsewhere itself natalis) ‘rules the 
natale astrum, naturae deus humanae mortalis, one for every head’.* 
Stoicism and astrology thus blended harmoniously with native 
Roman belief. 

It is now possible better to understand the nimbus and 
representations of rays of light radiating from the head, also 
therayed crown. It has long been believed? that they originally 
represented light as the attribute of deity (as belonging, it is 
suggested,? to the bright aether above), but it has not been 
adequately recognised that they express not mere light but 
fire, energy, power, nor has the question why the head should 
be shown thus radiant but not the rest of the body* been 
satisfactorily explained. Reference to artistic convenience or 
the principle of ‘the part for the whole’, etc., will not suffice. 
The chief reason surely is that, as we have found, the head 
was believed to contain the life-soul, the divinity in each man, 
his genius, and the radiance belonged to the latter. It is im- 
possible to say how early the story ofthe flame about the head 
of Servius Tullius was current. In the Greek world there is 
evidence of the use of theradiate crown at least threecenturies® 
before our era. The Romans were not necessarily the first 
to use this means of representing radiance but had, as we 
have seen, their own. reasons for believing that the power in 
the head manifested itself as fire and had, apparently, from 
remote antiquity covered the head with the flammeum? at 


1 See pp. 130f., 160 f. 

2 See L. Stephani, ‘Nimbus u. Strahlenkranz, etc.’, Mém. de l’ Acad. des 
Sciences de St Pétersbourg, v1 Série, Sc. pol. hist. philol. ix, 1859. For the 
‘cloud * (nimbus) thus illumined cf. inf. pp. 421, 424, n. 7, Aen. П, 616, etc. 

3 So Stephani, of. cit. Sometimes the rays have a solar or stellar 
significance (e.g. Virg. Aen. xu, 162 ff.). 

4 In early Greece the gleaming beauty of a god might belong to all his 
body (see Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 188 ff. with Hymn to Aphrodite, 
173 ff. and p. 197 below). 

5 So too we found that the head was bound, covered, etc., because it 
contained the soul (see pp. 132£., 144f., 152f.). 

$ Ratherdifferent but still with the senseof glorifying, makingsplendid, is 
Pindar’s tnAavytoi dvédnoev’Optuylav стефёуогѕ (Pyth. п, б; cf. nm, 73; Ol. 
уш, 1). Gold would be used for crowns to represent fire, flame andsodivine 
energy, life. See p. 106 and note 2 on p. 156, also p. 183, n. 1 and p. 330. 

7 See pp. 152 f. 
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marriage. To Julius Caesar, whose departed soul it recognised 
in the ‘star with hair’, the Roman people had during his 
lifetime awarded “а crown with rays' (corona radiata)! as a sign 
not of kingship but of deity.” Vultus ubi tuus affulsit populo says 
Horace of Augustus (Od. ту, 5, 6) and Seneca flagrat nitidus 
fulgore remisso|vultus et adfuso cervix formosa capillo (Apoc. 4) of 
Nero. He allowed himself to be represented with ‘radiate 
head', as did his successors.) To Trajan Pliny says of his 
services: Horum unum si praestitisset alius, illi iamdudum radiatum 
caput et media inter deos sedes auro staret aut ebore. . .. Tu delubra 
non nisi adoraturus intras....4 The emperor Gallienus to make 
his head shine not only wore rays in public but sprinkled gold 
filings upon his hair.5 To the emperor a little later a panegyrist 
speaks of ‘that light surrounding your divine head in a bright 
circle’ (illa lux divinum verticem claro orbe complectens).® It is in 
harmony with the belief that radiance about the head was an 
expression of the divine power, the genius there, and with the 
argument about numen and capita deorum above,’ that we find, 
e.g. on the wall-paintings at Pompeii and Herculaneum,’ the 
immortal gods, including those who had no obvious connec- 
tion with the heavenly fires or with other fire, represented with 
a nimbus or with rays about their heads, and in literary records 
the faces of divine images gilded.? So perhaps flagrantis dei 
vultus'? (Aen. 1, 710), divini signa decoris] ardentisque notate oculos 
(v, 647 f.; cf. Suet. Aug. 79) and Venus reveals her divinity: 
avertens rosea cervice refulsit (1, 402). So the Parcae roseo vertice 
(Catull. LXIV, 309; cf. Lucr. v, 610, 976). 


1 See Florus, Epit. ту, 2, 91. Cf. Dio Cassius, R.R. хіту, 6. 

3 See Dio Cassius, loc. cit. ; Lucan, vii, 457ff. citedon p. 138, n. 1 above and 
the evidence here given for the significance of the radiate crown. Florus 
goes on to tell us that the emblems of royalty were offered to him later. 

3 See Stephani, of. cit. p. 116. 4 Panegyr. 52. 

5 Trebell. Vit. Gall. 16. $ Mamert. Pan. Maximin. 3. 

7 Pp. 141 Ё. 3 See Stephani, op. cit. pp. 13 ff. 

9 See auro sacras. . . perducis facies, Pers. п, 55 f., 58, Juv. хш, 151f. (cf. 
p. 183). For Greece cf. p. 158, n. 2 and perhaps the fire on the heads of 
the Bacchae (Eur. Bacch. 757f.) in relation to pp. 102, 111 f., 156, n. 2, 
456, n. 2 and that on the fertility god on p. 240, n. 7. 

1 For Love, cf. pp. 152 f. 
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Servius tells of the nimbus that deorum vel imperantium capita 
quasi clara nebula ambire fingitur! and again est enim fulgidum 
lumen quo deorum capita cinguntur, sic etiam pingi solet? This, 
harmonising with Jewish belief (pp. 153, 498 ff.), explains the 
Christian use of the nimbus on deity, angel and saint (cf. II 
Corinthians iii, 7, 18; iv, 6). 

Here too perhaps is the explanation of the custom? of 
painting with red lead the face of Jupiter's statue and also the 
triumphing general. Martial describes Domitian triumphing 
purpureum fundens Caesar ab ore iubar and adds that the people 
salutavit voce manuque deum.* Among the gods in the igneae 
arces Horace pictured Augustus with gleaming face: purpureo 
ore.5 Red was used on the ancient images of the gods. See 


also pp. 470, 507 f. 


1 Ad Aen. ш, 587. Cf. pp. 159 f. So, perhaps, representations of the head: 
in gold, e.g. of the emperor (The Times, 22 Apr. 1939, p. 11) or Lucan 
(Stat. Silv. п, 7, 129 ff.; cf. 132, 135 on p. 132, n. І, and IV, 2, 40-4). 

2 Ad Aen. п, 616. Cf. ibid. rx, 111, etc. 

3 See Pliny, N.H. xxxi, 7, 111 f., Servius ad Verg. Ecl. x, 27. Greetings 
of the triumphing general as the god whose garb he wore will explain not 
only Juv. x1, 194f., x, 36ff., but also Hor. Od. 1v, 2, 49ff., te being Caesar; 
and recollection of this significance in a triumph may have lent point to 
Epist. 1, 17, 33f. 

4 уш, 65. Seneca (Tro. 448) pictures Hector vultus flammeum intendens 
iubar. Cf. pp. 147f. 

5 Odes, ш, 3, 10 f. Scarcely ‘lips’. Cf. гу, 5, 5-7, 32-5. 

$ Plut. Q.R. 98. Cf. Virg. Ecl. x, 27. 
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CHAPTER III 
Anima and Animus 


Let us now look at animus and anima. The problem of their 
original meanings is one of great difficulty, owing to the nature 
ofthe terms themselves, two words obviously cognate, differing 
in fact only in declension and gender and both connoting 
entities or substances of the nature of wind or breath (cf. 
буєно$), intangible, invisible, and easily confused. We have 
very little evidence before about the beginning of the second 
century в.с. By the fifth century B.c. the Greeks had com- 
pletely changed and confused their conceptions of yuxń and 
9uuós, so that фихд, from meaning originally the vaporous 
life-soul associated particularly with the head, had come to 
include the 89uuós in the chest, and the original identity of 
8uuós with the physical breath was obscured. This evolution 
was, as far as can be seen, not hastened by foreign influences. 
The Romans, though more conservative by nature, were 
increasingly influenced by Greek thought, educated Romans 
by the various schools of philosophy. These later and more per- 
sonal developments are fairly obvious, but even without them 
there remains confusion and overlapping of terms. The present 
state of the question may be illustrated from the recent survey 
of ‘Ancient Italian Beliefs concerning the Soul’ by Professor 
Rose:! ‘anima is the breath of the living as much as the soul 
(breath-soul, as I take it to be) of the dead; animus, to judge 
by the Plautine animo malest, is the vital principle of a living 
person’. But for the Romans the vital principle, the life, was 
unquestionably in the head and was not the animus but, as we 
have seen, the genius, and might also be described as anima. 
Animus, on the other hand, was overwhelmingly, throughout 
Latin literature, not the vital principle but the principle of 
consciousness. As the early tragedian Accius tersely says, 


* Class. Qu. XXIV, 1930, pp. 133 f. C£. his Primitive Culture in Italy, p. 148. 
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sapimus animo, fruimur anima ;* introducing which several cen- 
turies later the grammarian Nonius? says, animus est quo sapimus, 
anima qua vivimus. Consciousness with all the variations of 
emotion and thought is a matter of animus. To contemplate 
some action is ‘to have it in one's animus’; to turn one's 
attention to something, an idea within or an object in space, 
is ‘to turn the animus towards it’; courage, despair, etc., are 
matters of animus; to feel faint, to be on the way to losing 
consciousness? was in the Plautine phrase quoted ‘it goes ill 
with one's animus’ ; when a man loses consciousness his ‘ animus 
leaves him’; to collect one’s faculties and spirits is ‘to collect 
one's animus?—and so we might continue. Animusis concerned 
with consciousness and anima has nothing to do with conscious- 
ness. So much is clear. In anima there is apparent confusion. 
Insurviving literature it means ' breath' andit means life-soul; 
but the life-soul originally was not in the chest, where the 
breath as ordinarily conceived was, but was in the head, the 
genius. Whether it was also called anima by the early Latins we 
cannot tell. If it was, the explanation appears to be that the 
word anima was generic. It was in fact applied to anything 
of the nature of vapour, air, or wind, to breezes, exhalations, 
etc., and so could be applied both to the physical breath 
coming from the chest and to the life-soul conceived as 
vaporous and manifesting itself in sneezing and perhaps in 
the ‘ breath’ of procreation like the Чууут, the name of which 
also means something like wind. Thus confusion would arise 
and the life-soul, being described as anima and breathed out 
at death as was the yuxń, might seem to be the breath-soul 
proper which originally it was not. Happily, while these 
terms lent themselves to confusion and were obscure at the 
relatively late period illustrated by surviving literature, the 
original significance of the relative parts of the body is clear 
and should be our guide to the original significance of these 
terms. Horace appears to refer to the two elements in man 


! 296 (Ribb.), cf. pp.61 ff. * P.426,27. Cf. vita- anima (Aen. x, 819 etc.). 
3 See e.g. Mil. Glor. 1331—4 (cf. 1345), where the converse of animo male 
Jactumst is resipiscit. 4 Pp. r19f. 
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in his animi capitisque labore." The significance of the head helps 
with anima.? What of animus? It is not generic. It cannot like 
anima be applied to any and every thing of the nature of air 
or breath but means something specific of that nature. What? 
We must proceed from the known to the unknown. Animus 
was originally some ‘breath’ in the chest;3 also animus was the 
stuff of consciousness, and the consciousness was in the chest; 4 
therefore animus was breath that was consciousness5 in the 
chest. What breath was there in the chest? The ordinary 
breath of respiration, the breath in the form of which pride, 
spirit, etc., i.e. animus, арреагз,6 and in the form of which— 
words—consciousness issues forth,’ thoughts are uttered. We 
have shown® that the praecordia, organs of the consciousness, of 
animus, were the lungs. So perhaps: Labrax: animo male 
fit.... Charmides: pulmoneum...nimi velim vomitum vomas 
(Plaut. Rud. 510f.). And Horace, challenged to produce verses: 

di bene fecerunt inopis me quodque pusilli 

finxerunt animi, raro et perpauca loquentis; 

at tu conclusas hircinis follibus auras 

usque laborantes dum ferrum molliat ignis 

ut mavis imitare? 


which Juvenal echoes: 
tunc immensa cavi spirant mendacia folles.” 


! Epist. 1, 1, 44 (see p. 195). Anima recens (e.g. Tib. ш, 2, 15), like umbra 
recens, suggests that anima was not the usual name for the life-soul till 
after death. 

2 The conception of the anima as a serpent (under which form the 
genius was conceived, see p. 129; p. 159, n. 2) will help Martial’s reference 
to a bronze bear in which lurked vipera scelerata: vivebatque anima deteriore 
fera (ш, 19, 6). Cf. p. 291, n. 1 and Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 58 (genius), cf. 86 (ora). 
Petronius speaks of the return ofsexual potency as the return of anima (140). 
Cf. pp. 108, n. 7, 130f., 146, n. 5. 

з See Plaut. Ps. 34; Virg. С. гу, 83; Aen. v, 363, уп, 356, x, 485-7. 

4 See pp. 40 ff. 

5 How natural was the association of consciousness and breath may 
be seen in Plaut. Epid. 204f.: Epid. Mane, (mane), sine respirem, quaeso. 
Periph. Immo adquiesce. Epid. Animo male est. Ap. Recipe anhelitum. Virgil 
suggests a connection in fenuisque subibit[/halitus atque animos tollent sata 
(Georg. п, 349 f.). Cf. pp. 76, n. 9, 78, n. 2 and Aen. x, 899, Hor. Sat. п, 2, 
78 f. (animum quoque praegravat una/atque afficit humo divinae particulam aurae). 

6 See e.g. Aen. х, 596, х, 346 (cf. 366), x, 387 on p. 42 and Aen. уп, 
510 on p. 50. 

7 Pp. 41, 63, 67 f. * Pp.40ff. 9 Sat.1,4,17ff 7? vu, 111. 
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Animus thus appears to have been the same in origin as @uyds, 
the breath that was consciousness in the chest. That this was 
in the heart no less than in the lungs seems to have been 
believed by Greeks and Romans.! Animus, like 9uuós, appears 
in relation to sense perception.^ With animum advertere we may 
compare such phrases as animus per oculos male defit.3 Animus, 
like 6uyds, must have been used constantly and predominantly 
to describe the various states and changes of consciousness. 
Occasions to refer to the physical aspect of breathing are 
relatively rare. Accordingly, when men better understood 
what physical breath was and that it was not the stuff of con- 
sciousness, animus, like 9uuós, would naturally continue its 
connection with consciousness and cease to be identified with 
the physical breath. But the original conception still appeared 
in the uses of spiritus and of spiro, conspiro, anhelo, inflo, etc., to 
describe activities of the animus. They confirm that conscious- 
ness was a matter of the breath, as do тгуєїу, TrveUuarro, etc., 
above.* For the mere physical breath dissociated from any 
reference to consciousness the generic anima was used. Being 
necessary to life, it might be confused with the life-soul when 
the conception of the latter had become indistinct. Like the 
Greeks, and doubtless influenced by them, educated Romans 
tended to unify, to identify the surviving soul with that which 
consciously controls a man in life. But such developments 
need not be pursued here. 

This investigation may, perhaps, also throw light on the 
origin of the custom whereby a relative caught with his mouth 

1 See p. 49, n. 1 and e.g. Cic. Nat. D. п, 54, 136, pulmones et cor ex- 
trinsecus spiritum ducunt, etc., also pp. 62 ff. above. з See рр. 67 ff. 

3 Plaut. Mil. Glor. 1261. See also p. 79 above. 4 See pp. 53ff. 

5 E.g. Sall. fug. 2; Aen. rx, 580, x, бот (but there ‘the breath’ is possible) 
and Aen. x1, 408 f. if we ought not there to read animum. Talem refers to 
the characteristics of the conscious self and elsewhere in Virgil (see note 3 
on p. 170) the animus is thus referred to the chest. If anima was used by 
the poet, there and in Propertius, п, 10, 11 it might be evidence merely 
that the physical breath was still recognised as the conscious spirit, but 
Aen. V1, 817 f. (cf. 827 ff.) gives to the surviving anima in the world of the 
dead the characteristics of the conscious self, i.e. animus. Propertius’ 
description of Cynthia angry as she appeared to him in a dream after 


her death: spirantisque animos et vocem misit (IV, 7, 11) suggests a reference 
of animus to breath. 
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the last breath of the dying—postremum spiritum ore excipere. ' 
This has been vaguely described as transmission of the soul, 
and it has recently been suggested that it was the genius; but the 
evidence quoted above’ precludes that, and the genius (= anima) 
continued, as we have seen,? with independent existence in 
the world of the dead. It was therefore not the genius. What 
remains but the animus?4 There 15 no indication that it 
originally was thought to maintain an independent existence 
after death. It was precious, the stuff and agent? of mind, 
which might otherwise perish. Who could better inherit and 
preserve it than the next of kin? The ‘last kiss’ is virtually 
inspiration, as discussed above,® with the recipient more, and the 
transmitter less, active. Thoughts, words, were ‘breath’,? 
animus, from the cor and praecordia. We saw that the natives of 
New Guinea and the Society Isles had somewhat similar 
conceptions. Of the Society Islanders we are told? that they 
called thoughts by a word which signifies ‘words in the belly’ 
and ‘when one of their sacred recorders (harepo), who had been 
famous in his life for his knowledge of the ancient traditions, 
was at the point of death, it was customary for his son and 
successor to place his mouth over the mouth of the dying man 
as if to inhale the parting soul at the moment of quitting the 
body; for in this way he was believed to inherit the lore of his 
father. The natives, it is said, were convinced that their sages 


* Cic. Verr. Act. п, V, 45, 118. See also p. 128. 

? P. 198. 3 See pp. 131 ff. 

* It is in the chest (p. 171). When Procris dies incauto paulatim pectore 
lapsus/excipitur miseri spiritus ore viri (Ov. Ars Am. ш, 745f.). Mens is 
secondary and belongs to animus. So mens animi, amens animi. 

5 With the last breath there was probably thought to depart the agent 
of breathing. 

$ Pp. 50-6. 

7 See pp. 67ff., 171 and cf. Lucil. 590f. on p. 41; clamantis revocaverit 
aura puellae (Propertius, п, 27, 15); tenuis famae perlabitur aura (Virg. Aen. 
уп, 646), etc. 

8 Pp. 14, 68. 

9 See Frazer, Belief in Immortality, п, pp. 297f. He seems to imply that 
this is the immortal soul but it lives in the viscera of the body, while other 
evidence which he quotes (pp. 288, 311, 324) suggests that it is the skull 
with which the surviving soul is associated. As with Чуй in later Greece 
there may have been conflation of two souls into one. 
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owed their learning to this expedient'.! The conception of 
his words as portions of his spirit perhaps lies behind the 
poet's claim: Let no man mourn me. cur? volito vivos per ora 
virum? As of Dido dying her sister says extremus si quis super 
halitus errat|ore legam?! Ovid, referring to his poems, claims in 
dying ore legar populi perque omnia saecula јата]. . .vivam.4 It is, 
perhaps, after a kiss conceived as a passing of spiritus that 
Lucretius pictures Venus with Mars in her lap: eque tuo pendet 
resupini spiritus оте.5 


1 Ibid. p. 98. This is adduced by Professor Rose as supporting his 
reference to the genius. 

2 Ennius, Epigr. п, quoted by Cic. Tusc. 1, 15, 34. 

3 Aen. 1v, 684 f. 

4 Met. xv, 878 f. 875 f. seem to refer to the genius (pp. 163-7). 

51,37. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Knees 


The head, we have seen, was holy, as being seat and source 
of the ‘life’ and the life fluid. The knees too have sanctity, 
though it has attracted little notice and has not been explained. 
The suppliant regularly clasps and appeals to them.! To ask 
a favour in return for her rescue of him Thetis sat down before 
enthroned Zeus and ‘clasped his knees with her left hand and 
with her right took hold of him by the chin beneath’.? ‘This 
act’, it is suggested, ‘perhaps symbolises the last resource of 
thedisarmed and fallen warrior who can only clasp his enemy’s 
legs to hamper him and turn aside his face so that he cannot 
see to aim the final blow until he has at least heard the prayer 
for mercy.’3 Were this really a symbolism based upon the 
action of a ‘disarmed and fallen warrior’ threatened by a 
standing or onrushing foe, imagination would show us a nimble 
long-armed victim clasping at once the knees and chin of an 
obligingly passive conqueror whose legs are more dangerous 
than his arms. There is in fact no hint here or elsewhere of 
turning aside the face, and the legs of sitting Zeus on this 
occasion‘ scarcely called even for ‘symbolic’ hampering. 
Hera tells us just that Thetis ‘kissed his knees and took his chin 
in her hand’.5 Faint and dying on the ground with Achilles’ 
spear through his neck, Hector says: ‘I beseech you by your 
ууд and your knees and your parents let not the dogs devour 
my body’.® This indicates the value set upon the knees, the 
order ofideasto which they belong, and shows that theclasping 
was secondary, as in the similar appeal by the head? or 
the chin.? 

* IL тх, 451, ХІ, 608, хуш, 457, etc., and the verb youvézoupat. 

2 Д.т, 500 f. 3 Leaf, ad loc. 

4 Cf. Od. x, 481 f., etc. 5 П. уш, 371. Cf. Od. xiv, 279. 


6 Il. xxi, 338f.; cf. 345. 7 See p. 97 and Hom. Hymn to Aphr. 27, etc. 
* This is explained below (pp. 231 ff.). 
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With no reference to this evidence for Greece, it has been 
observed! that in the Indo-European group of languages the 
name for ‘knee’ (Irish glun, Latin genu, Greek yóvu, etc.) 
appears to be cognate and sometimes interchangeable with 
the term for ‘generation’, and many unsatisfying and con- 
flicting attempts have been made to explain this: by the 
metaphor of the family as a human body and the knee as a 
branch; by urging that knots or joints on grasses and plants 
were known as убуста (surely a secondary use of the word) 
and thus the idea of branches or members? (Glieder) arose; 
by the fact that one of the postures assumed by mothers in 
giving birth was kneeling;* and by two other widespread 
customs, that a wife gave birth upon the knees of her husband 
and that a child was placed upon the knees of his father or 
foster-father as a sign that he was acknowledged as his or 
adopted.5 These customs are, however, not fundamental but 
themselves need explanation. Rather, I suggest, with the 
name they bear witness that the knee was thought in some way 
to be the seat of paternity, of life and generative power, 
unthinkable though that may seem to us. Professor Meillet® 
explains genuinus as meaning one who has been acknowledged 
by his father as ‘authentic’, his own offspring, by being 


* By J. Loth, *Le mot désignant le genou au sens de génération chez 
les Celtes, les Germains, les Slaves, les Assyriens’, Revue Celtique, XL, 1923, 
pP. 143-52. See also ibid. p. 495 and хххуп, p. 66, and E. Benveniste, 
*Un emploi du nom du «genou» en vieil-irlandais et en sogdien', Bull. 
de la Soc. de Ling. ххуп, 1926, pp. 51 ff. 

2 M. Cahen, ‘«Genou», «Adoption» et «Parenté» en germanique’, ibid. 
pp. 56 ff. 

3 H. Güntert, ‘Weiteres zum Begriff «Winkel» im ursprünglichen 
Denken’, Wörter и. Sachen, x1, 1928, pp. 124 ff. 

4 R. Back, ‘Medizinisch-Sprachliches’, Indogerm. Forsch. XL, 1922, 
pp. 162 ff. and S. Simonyi, ‘Knie und Geburt', Kuhn's Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachforsch. L, 1923, pp. 152 ff. R. Meringer (‘Spitze, Winkel, Knie im 
ursprünglichen Denken’, Wörter u. Sachen, x1, 1928, pp. 114 ff.) also argues 
that points and corners were symbolic of power and explains the clasping 
of the knee by Homeric suppliants as a stroking of theseat of the person's 
feeling and thoughts! 

5 Loth, loc. cit. 

6 See Bull. de la Soc. de Ling. xxvn, 1926, р. 54 f. Cf. Comptes Rendus 
de l Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 1926, pp. 45 f. 
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received on his genua, which may be correct so far as it goes. 
But he also explains genua by suggesting that the root of genus, 
ylyvouot, yévos, etc., meant ‘to recognise, know’ and so ‘to 
recognise as belonging to a family’. His suggestion ofa ‘purely 
juristic’ meaning in this idea of recognition (curiously sur- 
viving within so limited a sphere and with so little trace of 
that meaning in the terms in question), and his denial of 
connection with the physical process of generation, are more 
than bold. Consider e.g. the traceable uses of gigno, genius, 
genialis, genitalis, etc., and of the Greek cognates of yovu: 
yelvopa, ylyvoua, yoveUs, yóvos, yovtj, yovap (=‘womb’, 
Lacon.), etc. Moreover, he offers no hint why the jaw should 
have been referred to with this same adjective genuinus and 
yévus, etc. (see p. 233), or why the knees should be so 
decisively the part of the body wherewith to suggest or re- 
cognise paternity and that in particular; and he does not 
reckon with the other facts here presented and hitherto un- 
explained. 

Euripides refers to the knees as ‘generative members’ 
(ydévipa uéAco).* Lucilius has the form genus for ‘knee’? and 
genu(s) 3 apparently for the male organ. He associates it with the 
testes. Cf. penu or penus with genitives penus, penoris or peneris. 
For the Assyrians and Babylonians of race and language quite 
unrelated to Greek and Latin the word birku* signified either 
the knee or the male organ of generation. Russian koleno 
(Pol. kolano)5 means either ‘knee’ or ‘generation, race’; the 
same association appears in Lap, Finnish and other Finno- 


* See Electra, 1208-15, comparing Troades, 1305-7. 

3 162 (Marx). 

з 534 (Marx). Hittite genu apparently had two meanings, ‘knee’ 
and ‘sexual organ’. See J. Friederich, ‘Einige hethitische Etymologien’, 
Indogerm. Forsch. XLI, 1923) p. 375. 

4 See Holma, Die Namen der Körperteile im Assyrisch-Babylonischen, рр. 95f., 
132 ff. The only explanation he can suggest is euphemism. See also 
p. 124 and inf. р. 491. The knees so named were, like the yévarta, believed 
to contain the strength (cf. pp. 180 f., 187, 491 inf). 

5 A departing son embraces his parents! knees (e.g. Jendrek in Bol. 
Prus, The Outpost, cap. x). A man thanking another for help embraces his 
knees (Slimak, ibid.). 
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Ugrian tongues. Thus Finnish polvi means both ‘knee’ and 
‘generation’, and with this we should, I suggest, connect the 
old Finnish belief that the nest for the cosmic egg was made on 
the knee of the water-mother, Ilmatar, which she thrust up 
from the waves! or, in other versions,? upon the knees of her 
son Väinämöinen. We may guess that the ancient Finns 
believed that the knee was the source of generation; for else- 
where in the Kalevala we find that Ukko, thesky-god, generates 
the Luonnotars, cloud-maidens, thus: 

Ukko maker of the heavens 

Firmly rubbed his hands together, 


Firmly pressed them on his knee-cap; 
Then arose three lovely maidens,? 


and a maiden by similar action produced a squirrel,* a mar- 
ten and а bee.6 

The clue to all may now perhaps be found in the remark of 
Hesiod quoted above? that at midsummer ‘women are most 
wanton (uayAórarot) but men are most impotent (“‘feeblest’’, 
&pavpóraro:) because Sirius dries up the head and knees 
(yoUvara) and the flesh is dried up with the heat’. Alcaeus 
in his similar explanation? mentions only the head and knees. 
This suggests that the fluid or liquefiable content of the joint, 
its true function not being known, was classed with the 
cerebro-spinal fluid or liquefiable substance, the fluid of life, 9 


1 See Kalevala, Runo 1. 

5 E.g. in the First Recension of the Kalevala. 

3 Runo xx, English translation by J. M. Crawford, p. 107. 

4 Ibid. p. 305. (The hands are discussed below on pp. 198, n. 1, 494 ff.) 

5 Ibid. p. 307. $ Ibid. p. 309. She rubs a pod on her knee. 

7 Pp. 110 f. and inf. p. 187. See p. 111 supra. 

9 As will appear (see pp. 215 ff.), this fluid was correlated with the 
‘sap’, the vital fluid, of plants and xAoepds, xAwpdés was used to mean 
‘sappy, having sap’ (xAcpóv: бурё, Hesych.), where greenness is not 
in question (see p. 255 and cf. xAwpal tépoat, Pind. Nem. уш, 40; xAwpòv 
Séxpu, Eurip. Med. 906, 922, Hel. 1189; also ‘if they do these things in 
the green (Uyp) tree, what shall be done in the dry?’ Luke xxiii, 31). 
Sap or sappiness seems to be the meaning of yAotvis in Aeschylus’ 
стёрџетёс т” @тгофбор& тоібоу KaKxotrai xAotvis (Eum. 187 f., the text 
is doubtful) and thus it is Theocritus not only speaks of bride and bride- 
groom ХАоғроїоту faivdpevor ueAécoiv. (ххуп, 66) but also (xrv, 70) says 
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and thought to contribute to the seed. Of this fluid Hesiod 
implies both sexes feel the want in the dry season. The general 
structure of the joint suggesting a containing chamber might 
help the thought.? In fact the joint-cavity of the knee is the 
largest in the body. It is lined with the synovial membrane 
whichsecretes the fluid and it may also contain fat or ‘marrow’, 
thought perhaps with the cerebro-spinal ‘marrow’ to melt 
into the fluid. 

We saw? that the story of Zeus engendering a child in his 
head without the help of a mother was explained by the belief 
that the head contained the seed. There appears to have been 
preserved a striking variant in a folk-tale of Zakynthos re- 
corded some seventy years ago. It tells how the greatest king in 


а man must do something while his knee is yAwpds’, i.e. “has sap in it’. 
This appears to be the origin of Horace’s dum virent genua (Epod. xm, 4). 
Cf. Laberius, 116 (Ribb.). Recognition of the boar (see pp. 154f.) as 
supremely full of sap, of the procreative fluid, will explain yAowvns. Its 
later application to the castrated might arise out of their greater plump- 
ness (so maialis?), the apparent conservation of the fluid (see n. 4, р. 109. 

Cf. p. 246). In several Indo-european tongues the term for ‘male’ 

refers to liquid emitted, i.e. the seed (e.g. Epony, cf. pon, Sanscr. vår 
‘water’, ufsan- ‘male’, О. Norse ver ‘water, sea’). For the Latins this 
belonged par excellence to the boar: verres. I suggest that ver meant originally 
the liquid or sap, seed, new growth, ‘offspring’ (so ver sacrum and verna, 
р. 225, n. 2), then spring (cf. p. 220—the Grail—it ver et Venus, Lucr. 
у, 737 with Juv. тх, 51, Pervigil. Veneris, etc.), and that fap ‘spring’, which 
is cognate, was the same word as {ор ‘sap, juice’. Vir and cognates О. 
Norse verr, ver, Anglo-Saxon wer = ‘male’, ‘husband’ referred, I suggest, 
originally to this liquid, sap that was the seed and strength (pp. 187 ff), 
the most important characteristics of the male. So virus and vires, vis 
(p. 187; cf. p. 234, n. 6). The relation of greenness to sap just traced will 
thus also explain vireo and its kin. ‘Green’, Ger. grün, etc., meant originally 
‘growing’. Virga ‘twig’ perhaps originally referred to sap as opposed to 
dry wood. Cf. p. 213, n. 6, our ‘sapling’, etc. So too virgo. Cf. p. 219, 
n. 7, Ө&Ло5 (Od. ут, 157, etc., cf. p. 202), Epigr. Gr. (Kaib.) 368, 7, etc. 
The same thought as for vir, ver but a different root ma- as in madeo, mano, 
etc. may explain (with mare ‘sea’) mas, maris (whence masculus, our 
*male?), maritus (perhaps from a rite like those on p. 230 init. below) 
and Mars (pp. 470f.). Neptunus was linked with Salacia and in 
N. Italy with Vires, sometimes Lymfae (Lymphae) Vires (p. 219, n. 7). 

* The idea that knees were sources of generation may have been helped 

by the growth of shoots from the ‘knees’, yévata, of plants. Cf. Pliny, 
N.H. хуп, 21, 152f. on p. 220 below. 


з Pp. rmf. 
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the world in his virtue had resolved never to take a wife, yet 
would have liked to have children and one day he sat and wept 
and 'there appeared to him an angel and said he must not 
weep; he would get a child out of his &rca. (This is a rare 
dialect word for part of the leg. Schmidt renders it Wade, 
i.e. *calf".) Soon after, one of the king's legs swelled and one 
day as he was hunting he stuck a thorn into it. Then all at once 
a wonderfully beautiful maiden with all her body armed and 
carrying lance and helm sprang out of his &toa’.' This story 
can only be explained by the belief that the seed of new life 
was to be found in the leg, where in fact, as we have seen,’ the 
ancient Greeks believed it to be even as in the head. In the 
evidence above, not only for the Greeks and other Indo- 
European peoples but also for Semites and others, the knee 
was associated with generation. I have happened upon a story 
of the Masai, a Nilotic people, beginning thus: ‘There was 
once an old man who had no wife and lived alone in his hut. 
One night he went to sleep and when he awoke in the morning 
he found his knee (дийди) was swollen. There was nobody 
there to look at it, so he kept quiet thinking that he had a boil. 
After waiting for six months he asks himself in his heart why 
the boil does not ripen so that he can break it. He waits two 
months more and, finding that it will not ripen, he fetches a 
knife and says “ Even if I die, I will break it", and he stabs it 
with the knife and out come two children. He picks them up, 
takes them to the hut, and feeds them until they grow up. Апа 
he tells them to sit by the door ofthe cave while he goes to look 
for food, and not to open to people they do not know. On his 
return he sings ‘‘It has become soft and it does not break, my 
children of the knee. Go, my darlings, open to me.” The 
children open the door to him and he enters and gives them 
their food ....’3 Popular association of the knees with generation 
will explain not only the name (yévy, etc.) and the customs 
at childbirth and adoption mentioned above but also the wide- 


! Trans. B. Schmidt, Griech. Märchen и. Volksl., рр. 76 Ё. Cf. p. 246 inf. 

2 Pp. 175f. 

3 Recorded by Hollis, The Masai, their Language and Folklore, pp. 147 f. 
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spread superstition’ that an enemy, by interlocking his fingers,” 
can hinder childbirth, more especially if he interlock them 
around one or both knees. 

As in the case of the head, the source should also be the seat 
of life. In fact the knees are strangely prominent in Homer as 
the seat of vitality and strength.3 ‘As long as I live’ is expressed 
by ‘Aslong as I am amongst the living and myknees are active 
(dpepn)’,4 and to slay is repeatedly expressed by to ‘loose the 
knees’ of’ the victim. The Romans appear, with the similar 
name genu, to have had similar ideas about the knees. To appeal 
to a man they ‘rubbed’® ( fricare) or ‘clasped’? his knees ог 
from a distance stretched out their hands towards them.® 
Protendo igitur ad genua vestra supinas manus, says one.? It was the 
characteristic gesture in prayer to extend towards the power 
entreated, towards the heavens or, if present, towards the 


1 See Pliny, М.Н. xxvi, 6, 59f., and cf. Ovid, Met. rx, 298-311 
(Ilithyia and Alcmene). For evidence of the belief in Sicily, etc., see 
Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit, Tod, pp. 16 f., and for the same superstition in 
Norway, Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib in der Natur und Völkerkunde, п, p. 247. 
In Italy the superstition seems to have been extended to other spheres, 
which indeed fits the belief also noted here that the knees contain the 
strength, executive power. In Armenia “аз many times as the bride 
strikes her knee against the dais on which the altar stands, so many years 
will she bear no child? (see C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien Einst и. 
Jetzt, п, p. 174). Cf. p. 513. 

2 Why the hands of birth-goddesses, etc. were opened to loose the 
generative power and why representations of a hand were offered after 
safe delivery is explained by pp. 198, n. 1, 494f. 

3 E.g. П. ту, 313 ff.; xix, 354. 

4 П. xxu, 388— perhaps the original of ‘alive and kicking’. Cf. rx, 610; 
X, 90; XI, 477; Od. xvm, 133. 

5 П. v, 176; xv, 291; xxi, 498, etc. 

$ See Plaut. Asin. 670 f. and 678. We explained (pp. 146ff.) the rubbing 
of the forehead as propitiation of the genius thought to be responsible 
for fury and saw that fury was associated not only with the brain but 
also with the marrow of other bones (pp. 149 ff.). 

7 See e.g. Petron. 101 (cf. 80, 3); prensare circumstantium genua (Tac. Ann. 
1, 21) ; ambulantis Tiberii genua advolveretur (ibid. 13), etc. ; aegros vide, si mortis 
periculum. . ., medicorum genua tangentes (Sen. Brev. V., 8). Anyone who 
clasped a flamen's knees (or feet, cf. p. 246) could not be whipped (Serv. 
ad Aen. ш, 607). 

5 E.g. Tacitus, Ann. 1, 11, where the senators, appealing to Tiberius 
to accept empire, ad deos, ad effigiem Augusti, ad genua ipsius manus tendere. 

? Petronius, 17. 
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image of the god, the palms thus upturned.’ Attention to the 
knees? was, I suggest, an appeal to the genius in act as so often 
in word. With per tuum te genium офзесто 3 etc., we may compare 
per tua genua te opsecro, ‘I beseech you by your knees to tell 
us’,* etc. The life-soul, being responsible for begetting, would 
in Italy, as in Greece, be associated with the knees (genua). 
Appealing for help one clasped the knees or explicitly ‘im- 
plored (adorare) the genius! 5 of another. Apuleius says that 
*those prayers by which men entreat the genius and the knees 
(genium et genua) seem to me to bear witness to the union and 
bond in our nature, since they comprehend under two names 
body and spirit of which we are a communion and linking’.® 
The elder Pliny remarks that in a man's knees ‘there is a certain 
sanctity observed by the nations. It is these that suppliants 
touch, towards these that they extend their hands, these that 
like altars they worship, perhaps because in them is the life 
(vitalitas). For in the joint of each knee, left and right, there 
is in front a certain bulging cavity (lit. “ап empty space of 
cheeks", buccarum inanitas) on the piercing of which, as of the 
throat, the spirit flows away'.? Finally, reverting to Homer, 
we may point out that when Theoklymenos with second sight 
tells the doomed as a sign of death: ‘Your heads and faces and 
beneath your knees are wrapped in darkness? (i.e. mist, cloud ; 9 
уукті pév Upéwv/elAvatar kepañai Te ттр©тоотт& тє vépOe тє 


1 Cf. Оттібсџасту уерёу, Aesch. P.V. 1005. This I believe to be in 
origin merely a begging gesture, one with the act of the beggar who holds 
out his hand to the passer-by. The suppliant holds out his hands for the 
favour desired as if for a material gift. Similarly perhaps tpookuveiv and 
adoratio will be the giving to the god of the blessing first breathed by the 
worshipper into his own hand. Cf. Lucian, de Salt. 278, Apul. Met. 1v, 28, 
etc. and the meaning of salutatio and ‘blessing’ (p. 186 with pp. 491 ff.). 

* Including perhaps genua incerare deorum (Juv. x, 55). See p. 282, n. 9. 

3 Plaut. Capt. 977. Cf. Hor. Epi. 1, 7, 94; Tib. ш, 11, 8; Sen. Epi. 12, 2. 

4 Plaut. Curc. 630. The speaker clasped the knees (Poen. 1387-97). 

5 E.g. Propertius, rv (v), 8, 69. 

$ De deo Socratis, cap. xv, § 152. The association of the knees with the 
genius and the life may explain the old taboo attributed to Numa Pom- 
pilius: st HOMINEM FULMEN IOVIS OCCISIT NE SUPRA GENUA 
TOLLITO, quoted by Festus, s.v. occisum (p. 190 Lindsay). 

7 N.H. x1, 45, 250, reading qua perfossa ceu iugulo spiritus fluit. 

8 Od. xx, 351 f. ? See p. 95. 
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yotva), he means what he says, just heads and knees, and not, 
as is currently explained," ‘from head to foot’, which Homer 
expresses quite clearly and differently when he wishes to.” 
The ‘darkness’ perhaps originated? in the mist that darkens 
the eyes in faintness, Arowvuyia, departure of yuxh (e.g. тӧу 
©’ Eme uxt, катй 5° ӧфбоЛибу kéyur' ФАЧ, Il. v, 696), 
when also the knees are loosed.* 

The seed from the head was believed to issue by way of the 
‘marrow’ in the spine. That from the knee would naturally 
be thus associated with the marrow of the thigh-bone, to which 
the knee-cap particularly belongs. The thigh-bone is the 
largest bone in the body and the Latin name for thigh, femur, 
femoris, or femen, feminis, should according to its form mean 
‘that which engenders’, from 4/fe-, whence fetus, fecundus, 
femina. Cf. 4/flu-, flumen, etc. As we explained the legend of 


1 See e.g. Ameis-Hentze-Cauer and Monro, ad loc. 

2 See e.g. ёк кефал eAvro Siapmepès ès móðas &xpovus (Il. xvi, 640), 
or just kdAuyav/is móðaş ёк кефал? (Jl. хуш, 352 Ё), whereas the 
description of the suitors is paralleled rather by that of Aias, ueiBióov 
BAocupoici птросотгаст vépüe 5ё Trocolv/fiie покрё Bibds, ‘smiling with 
grim face but beneath with his feet hugely striding he went? (Jl. уп, 
212 f.; cf. хш, 77 ff.), or of Andromache, méAAetat rop &và стора 
vépðe бё уойуа/тђууитоа, ‘in my breast my ўтор leaps up to my mouth 
and beneath my knees are frozen’ (Jl. xxu, 452f.; cf. xvm, 386 f., 
etc.). 3 See pp. 421 ff. 

4 See e.g. Л. v, 68, 309 f., xvi, 344, XX, 417, xxn, 466 f., etc. Cf. 
Plaut. Curc. 309, tenebrae oboriuntur, genua inedia succidunt, with П. хіх, 354, 
also Ovid, Her. xin, 23f., Met. n, 180f. This and the association of the 
soul with the head help to explain "AiBos kuvin. Cf. pp. 100, 135f., 421—9. 

5 According to the Oxf. English Dictionary and others ‘marrow-bones’ 
used to mean ‘knees’ in such expressions as ‘Down upon your marrow- 
bones’, but the word may rather have designated originally the thigh- 
bones which are the ‘marrow-bones’ par excellence, and to which he 
who kneels descends. It is usual to explain the Greek word for ‘thigh’ 
or ‘thigh-bone’, unpós (unpía), by the Old Irish mir, ‘piece’, Latin 
membrum, Sanscrit mámsam, ‘meat’ (see e.g. the revised Liddell and Scott 
lexicon), but, form apart, these words have general meanings and there 
is no reason why in Greek the thigh or thigh-bone should be so called 
or why only the thigh or thigh-bone should. Instead I would relate 
Anglo-Saxon mearh, Old High German marag, Welsh mer, etc., all meaning 
‘marrow’. In addition to what follows here, evidence that the marrow 
of the thigh was uniquely important for the early Greeks appears below 


(pp. 279f.). 
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the paternal birth of Athene from the head, etc., above, so now 
the legend that Dionysos was born out of the thigh (unpós) of 
Zeus! can be seen to have similar explanation. So too pro- 
bably the Hindu legends of the birth of Aurva out of the left 
thigh of his mother Vámoru and of Nisháda out of the left 
thigh of the prince Vena? and the legend in an old French 
poem that St Anne, mother of the Virgin Mary, was born 
direct from the thigh of her father Phanuel which he touched 
with a knife? The ancient Hebrews spoke of the thighs as 
sources of procreation.! In Egypt his pyramid tells us that 
king Wn'is ‘issued from both the thighs of the Nine Gods and 
was carried in the womb of the goddess Shmt’.5 Further 
evidence that for the early Greeks and Egyptians the thigh 
contained the life will be more conveniently discussed below.$ 

The smiting of the thigh? in Homer has been passed over 
as a mere emotional gesture, but quite clearly it is no mere 


1 See e.g. Eurip. Bacch. 94 ff., 243, 286 ff., 523 ff. On a Vth-century krater 
(J-H.S. ілу (1934), Pl. Іх) the birth is from the knee end. The alternative 
name of the town Nysa near the Maeander, where there were Cretan 
connections (see e.g. Methodius quoted by Et. Magn. 45, 16 Е), was 
Akara and there happens to be preserved for us the information that this 
was Cretan for ‘legs’ (oxéAn, see ibid.). The significance of the thigh seen 
here (pp. 182 ff.) will explain the gold found upon the thigh as upon the 
face in Mycenaean graves (cf. pp. 106 and 427) and with it the story that 
Pythagoras tried to inspire reverence at Olympia by showing his thigh as 
of gold (Tóv тє unpóv отофӯуст xpucoüv, Plut. Numa, 8), and the custom 
of gilding not only the faces of the statues of the gods but also their thighs 
(see Juv. ХШ, 151f. referred to on p. 166, and for the significance of the 
gold, pp. 106; 156, n. 2; 165 Ё; 330); also the emphasis upon the thighs 
and hips in early ‘steatopygous’ images. In dreams ol $ unpol tà uiv 
&XAa Trávra érríons тої; оїбо!о1$ onpatvouo: (Artemidorus, Onir. 1, 46). 

2 See F. F. A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers, etc., pp. 167 ff. 

3 See S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 1, p. 130. See also the Grail king 
(p. 157, n. 1), the maiming of the thigh of Adonis (e.g. Bion, 1, 7 f.) and 
Morte d' Arthur, xiv, 9 f. 

4 See p. 109, n. І. In the Apocalypse the name is written not only upon. 
the forehead (xiv, 1, xxii, 4, etc.) but also upon the thigh, unpós (xix, 16; 
cf. 12). Amongst the Jews, as amongst the early Greeks (see pp. 279f.), the 
thigh was important in sacrifice (see Exod. xxix, 22, 27, etc.). For the 
fat see also pp. 188 ff., 286f. See also pp. 478, n. 2, 484ff. 

» See Ebers, Abh. der k. bayer. Akad. der Wiss. 1, Cl. xx, Bd. 1, p. 154. 

P. 280. 
? The ancient Jews did it (Jerem. xxxi, 19; Ezek. xxi, 12). 
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instinctive movement; the practice must have rested on some 
basis of thought. The man (or woman) strikes both thighs! 
with both hands? and does so when standing up and armed 
in the midst of the battle? which is not ‘impossible’, as the 
scholiast says (ad loc.), but might involve difficulties. In none 
of the instances recorded is it a matter of surprise or any light- 
hearted occasion, but in all cases the person is in distress, in 
grief or anxiety. Also in the other instances of smiting one's 
own body, the part in question is chosen as containing that 
to which one’s attention is directed,5 even as when Althaie in 
her anguish beats the ground she does so calling to the powers 
beneath. The beating of the breast was addressed to the 
conscious self, the ®upds or its organs. Thus Odysseus when in 
indignation ‘his €upós was disturbed in his chest, smote his 
chest and chid his heart with speech: “ Endure, О heart, etc.” 
(стӣўдос $ TANEaS кробіту tvitrame pO x.T.4.)'.7 So too 
the touching of the head.’ Our explanation of the significance 
attached to a sneeze suggests that the yuxń was originally 
believed not only to be that on which the life of the body 
depends, but also to be interested in and affect one's destiny? 
(cf. the genius'?). A suppliant may clasp one’s head or make 
appeal in speech by it as seat of one's оуд! and one honoured 
it oneself and showed it honour;?^ but in distress one might 
treat it less gently—still, I suggest, as seat of one's оуд. 
Priam in extreme anxiety, trying to save his son who is en- 
dangered, smites his head, and when nevertheless his son is 
killed he puts dung upon 11,3 as Achilles puts dust upon his 


* The dual is invariably used, cf. upo к.т.А., Hymn to Demeter, 245. 

2 See Il. xv, 113 f., 397 f.; Od. хш, 198 f. 

3 See Il. хп, 162. Cf. Od. xm, 197 f. 

4 П. хп, 162, xv, 113, 397, XVI, 125; Od. хш, 198. Cf. Hymn to 
Demeter, 245. 5 See also pp. 129, 132f. 

6 Д. 1x, 568 ff. Cf. Stat. Theb. 1, 54 f.; Val. Flacc. vit, 312 ff., etc. 

7 Od. xx, gf. Cf. П. хуш, 31, 51 and Plaut. Mil. Glor. 202: fectus digitis 
pultat; cor credo evocaturust foras, Nahum ii, 7: ‘mourn. . .tabering upon 
their hearts’. 

8 See pp. 129, 132 ff., 145f., and 233. 9 Cf. pp. 197, 405, n. 8. 

1° See pp. 160 ff. 

™ See p. 97 and Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (v), 27. 

" See pp. 97f., 129f., 144 ff. з Il. xxu, 32, xxiv, 163 ff. 
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in similar circumstances.’ I suggest that the knees with the 
thigh-bones were treated as the other seat of the yvy. А 
suppliant may clasp them or make appeal by them in speech; 
one may oneself in distress stir them less gently, striking the 
thigh rather than the knee because it is more convenient to do 
so. This (in relation to the genius) appears to be also the origin 
of similar practices among the Romans.” Not only so. If the 
knees had this significance as containing the life and the life- 
soul, kneeling itself was in origin primarily an affair of the 
knees and not, as has been assumed, merely incidental to 
putting one's body on a lower level than his whose favour 
one is seeking. He who clasped or caressed the knees of 
another might also humble his own, even as more ex- 
tremely he might humble his head by laying his forehead 
in the dust. His mother knelt to Orestes i uoi, тгрёѕ пёбо 
тієїса yovipa péAca.3 By the side of such expressions as 
троестгитгтє $° olkrpós ToU5' 'O5ucotos yóvu* we have 
TpooTíTvo сє yóvaci? Plautus’ nunc tibi amplectimur genua 
egentes opum. . .іе obsecramus/aram amplexantes hanc шат lacri- 
mantes genibus піхае,6 Virgil’s genua amplexus genibusque volutans, 
etc. Tibullus declares that, if he has sinned against Venus, 
he will tellurem genibus perrepere supplex|et miserum sancto tundere 
poste caput. 

Among the ancient Irish? its name implies the same 
valuation of the knee. We can now perhaps also explain—as 


1 Д, хуш, 23 ff. With the belief that the head contains the ууу we 
may relate the Attic idiom of one in distress, ‘loudly to bewail one's head’, 
not with the revised Liddell and Scott (s.v. xAato), ‘suffer terribly in the 
head’ (KAdew рокро Thy KEepaAry, cf. ӧтотобесдо: pakp& Thy кєр=\түў, 
Aristoph. Lys. 520), and compare perhaps the frequent cry оїџо: kako- 
баіџсоу, etc. For the куут as originally баіџоу see pp. 118f., 405, n. 8. 
For the Jewish practice (II Sam. xiii, 19, Jer. ii, 37), cf. pp. 103, 234 f., etc. 

* For the striking of the forehead see Cic. ad Att. 1, 1; Apul. Met. 1, 
7, 32 and pp. 129, 145f. above; for the striking of the thigh ( femur) as 
of the forehead, Cic. Brut. LXXX, 278; ad Herenn. їп, 15 (it continued; 
cf. Dante, Inf. xxiv, 9, etc.) ; and for touching or beating the breast, p. 132 
and plango. 

3 See p. 176. * Eurip. Hec. 339. 

5 Soph. Phil. 485. § Rudens, 274, 694 f. ? Aen. їп, 607. 

8 1,2, 85f. Cf. Juvenal vi, 525 f. etc. ? See p. 175. 
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blessing or honouring by raising what had this significance— 
the curious gesture of salutation (cf. the baring! or bowing? of 
the head) by which one who was seated showed honour to 
another. He raised his knee or thigh.3 And, perhaps to 
humble it beneath one’s life-soul, one placed beneath one’s 
thigh* the severed head of an enemy, which also was as- 
sociated with the life-soul.5 Among the Germanic peoples, 
too, not only does the head® appear to have had such 
significance as it had for the Greeks and Romans but also the 
words for ‘knee’ (Anglo-Saxon cneów,? Icel. kné, etc.) have 
clearly the same origin as yóvu, genu, etc. Among the Norse- 
men the way to lay a ghost was to cut off the head of the 
dead and place it between his thighs. Thus Grettir deals 
with Kar after a struggle in the latter’s grave? and with 
Glam outside Thorkall’s house.? 

In this singling out of head and thigh (with knee) as con- 
taining the life-substance and the life-soul, we have perhaps 
found the origin of a symbol that is still with us, just these, 
the skull and thigh-bones (crossed), singled out to represent 
the person after death. These associations will also explain 
use of the skull or the thigh-bone in magic. Thus in India? to 
curse another one places a human thigh-bone under his беа." 
Possibly it was originally believed to draw away or receive 
the life-soul or the departed soul was, as often, regarded as 
an agent of death.” 


! See Plut. Q.R. то, 13; Pomp. 8; Crass. 6; Pliny, N.H. xxvm, 6, бо 
(before men) and рр. 144 f. supra (before a god). Cf. pp. 132f., 152f. See 
also the baring of the head and the knees in drinking referred to on p. 227 f. 

2 See рр. 97 f., 104f., 138 ff. 

3 See P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ireland, te p . 489. 

4 Ibid. 1, p. 150. 5 See pp. 100 and 156 ff. * dee рр. 100, 106, 154ff. 

7 The same original significance will explain, e.g., the term for 
‘kinsman’, cneó-maégas, lit. ‘knee-relation’. Cf. p. 154, n. 5. 

8 Grettir’s Saga, cap. хуш. ? Ibid. xxxv. 

10 Cf. p. 183. 

п n C. Sorabji, India Calling, pp. 204f. and The Times, 29 June 1939, 


Р. 
А ©. р. 108, n. 7 and p. 361, n. 2. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Strength 


If the knees get their name and their sanctity thus, there still 
remains to be explained the belief that in them in a special 
degree is the strength.” In weariness or exhaustion the limbs 
(? ‘joints’, уло) ‘are loosed’,* the knees are ‘impaired’ 3 
(ВА&Рєтоа1) or ‘heavy’. Feelings in the knees are not adequate 
to account for the belief; and in the passage quoted5 Hesiod 
seems to imply that the strength is in the liquid there which 
is also the seed. He and other early poets characterise sexual 
love as ‘loosing the limbs’® (Хосте) and, as biologist, 
Aristotle observed that ‘the enfeebling (“‘loosing, relaxing”, 
ёкЛистс̧) consequent upon the issuing of even very little of the 
seed is conspicuous?.? That the strength isin the seed and has 
its source in the source of the latter seems to be implied by the 
Latin use of vires® and virus (cf. vir). The same notion appears 


See pp. 180f. * E.g. П. vu, 6, xm, 85. 
3 П. xix, 166; Od. хш, 34. 
4 See Theocr. Idylls, xvm, 9 f. 5 See pp. t 10f., 177f. 


$ See e.g. Hesiod, Theog. 910 f.; Archilochus, Fr. 85; Sappho, Fr. 40. 

7 De Gener. Anim. 725 b, 6 f. The result is ‘lack of strength’ (&5uvauta) 
and conversely where there is lack of strength there is lack of seed (ibid. 
ll. 17-21). Venus enervat vires (Anth. Lat. ed. Riese, 633, 3). In dreams tò 
сібоїоу images loxUs xai ў той соџотоѕ åvõpela Sti xal ст ToUTOv 
aitiov (Artem. Onir. 1, 45). In the legend of the Holy Grail the perfect 
strength of Galahad depends upon his perfect chastity (cf. n. 4, p. 109). 

* Cf. p. 177, n. 9. By the disabling effects of gelding we can perhaps 
explain ЇЙ. xv, 466 and xvi, 119. When Zeus breaks Teucer’s bowstring 
as he is aiming at Hector, Teucer shudders and says to Aias: ‘A god is 
cutting the utSea of our battle (u&xns ёті urj8ea Kelper/Satucov fjuerépns). 
He has knocked the bow out of my hand and snapped therefrom the 
newly twisted sinew which I bound thereon this morning that it might 
bear the arrows oft leaping thence’. And in the next book when Hector 
with his sword cuts through Aias’ spear the latter ‘shuddered at the deeds 
of the gods that Zeus cut the hesa of battle’. In these two, the only 
instances of the idiom, рӯёгс has been interpreted ‘purposes, plans’; but 
reference to these is not natural (see xvi, 102 ff.), reference to physical 
cutting destroying physical effectiveness is, and the regular meaning of 
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(p. 196) in ancient Hindoo thought, among the Zulus! and 
elsewhere. In the Zohar of the Hebrew Kabbalah it is said 
that in the /estes ‘are gathered all the oil, the dignity and 
the strength of the male from the whole body’.? This con- 
ception of the seed as oil will explain the practice of 


Ke(peiv is ‘to cut? something material, hair, wood, etc. Neither it nor its 
compounds appear to be used otherwisein Homer except perhaps Siaxépoa 
ёрӧу Eros (Л. уш, 8). The use of ётпкеірем is ‘to cut? corn, troops, etc. 
Also, ufj$ea in the sense of ‘plans’ does not seem to be used elsewhere 
with a genitive except that of the person planning. The Homeric Greeks 
imaged the battle as a living creature but scarcely as a planning creature. 
They imaged it as a creature with bodily parts acting physically 
(ттоАёноу otépa бонус: algarócevros, fl. xix, 313; тосођоб’ voulvns 
epétron ot dpa, XX, 359, cf. x, 8). ýsa has such a bodily sense in Homer 
(Od. хуш, 87, etc.). Hesiod says of Kronos фЇАоу 8’ ётё phca tratpds/ 
tooupévoos unos (Theog. 180 f.). Cf. Archilochus’ Ivas бё ребёоу &méðpioev 
‘cut (like corn) the sinews of the éta’ (== uhSea), Fr. 138, Bgk. In the 
most explicit of the two instances what is cut is the sinew (veupt)) of the 
bow. If Homer spoke thus of the maiming, rendering ineffective, of the 
fighting of one side, here may be the earliest form of our ‘sinews of war’, 
Cicero's nervi belli (Phil. v, 2, 5). Cf. legionum nostrarum nervos nonne his 
consiliis incidemus? (Phil. xu, 3, 8), morte Africani castratam esse rempublicam 
(De Or. m1, 164). Pindar speaks of Achilles cutting down Trojan warriorsas 
Tpostas Ivas &cauov (Isth. уш, 52f.), Aeschines says UTrotétpn tai тб veüpa 
тбу трауџбтоу (In Cites. 166). кеірету was naturallyso used, e.g. by Alcaeus 
of a Gallus xe1pdpevos yovíunv ФА#Ве (Anth. Pal. мт, 218). 

1 See J. Macdonald, in Journ. Anthr. Inst. of G. B. and I. xx, 1891, p. 116. 

* Ha Idra uta Qadisha, xxu, 741, translated by Knorr von Rosenroth 
(Kabbala Denudata) and S. L. M. Mathers (The Kabbalah Unveiled) after 
him. The prime source was the head (see of. cit. ххп, 759 and infr. pp. 
234f., 287 £.). The interpretation of the seed, the stuff of life and strength, 
as ‘oil’ fits and perhaps explains the beliefamong the Semitesand elsewhere 
that the fat contains the life, and more particularly why the fat about the 
kidneys has been singled out as the seat of life and strength by Arabs, 
Australian natives, etc. (see e.g. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
re-ed. S. A. Cook, pp. 380 ff.). That region was thought to be the source of 
the seed as it is in fact of the urine. See Problemata, 876 b, 20 f. and the 
significance of the loins, h®lagayim, (Gen. xxxv, 11, etc), and in 
imperial Latin lumbi (Juv. vi, 314f., Ix, 59, etc.), the ‘reins’ (e.g. Drayton, 
Polyolbion, 1, 127 f., etc.). These thoughts may have contributed to the 
Hebrew belief that the ‘reins’—kidneys—were seats of soul; similar 
thoughts about the omentum will explain its importance for the early 
Greeks, Hindoos, etc. (see рр. 280, 282, 208, n. 2, 484f., 511 Ё). 

3 Cf. pp. 239, n. 6, 280 f., 286f. This may explain the Greek beliefin the 
dependence of the supply of olives upon chastity and the rule that they must 
be planted or gathered only by the chaste (e.g. Pallad. Res Rust. 1, 6, 14). 
So too among the Cilicians nearer the Jews (Geoponica 1x, 2, 6). Identifi- 
cation of oil with the fat or marrow of the thigh, i.e. the seed (pp. 109,n. 1, 
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‘anointing’,’ infusing oil into, kings, i.e. as a begetting, a 
bestowing of new life, divine life, and is of vital importance for 
an understanding of the belief that Jesus was not only the king 
of the Jews but also divine, the son of God.? 


177 ff., esp. 183), may explain the term for the base of a lamp: yarekh 
‘thigh’ (Exod. xxv, 31, etc.). The base usually contains, is source of, the 
oil. Cf. the lamp (phallus with testes) at Verulamium. 

1 Cf. p. 228, n. т. 

2 [n the Old Testament the king was ‘the Yahweh-anointed’ and, as 
we may now see, by the anointing became the son of Yahweh. ‘I have 
found David, my servant; with my holy oil have I anointed him....He 
shall cry unto me “Thou art my father, my God and the Rock of my 
salvation?. I also will make him my first-born, the highest of the kings 
of the earth’ (Psalm Ixxxix, 20, 26f. Cf. II Sam. vii, 12-14). Thus, too, 
the contemporary king in the second psalm: ‘The rulers take counsel to- 
gether, against the Lord (Yahweh), and against his anointed. ... The Lord 
shall have them in derision. Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath... 
** Yet I have set my king upon my holy hill of Zion". I will tell of the 
decree. The Lord said unto me, “Thou art my son. This day have I 
begotten thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the nations for thine 
inheritance"....Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord 
with fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and 
ye perish in the way... And thus it is that centuries later Paul tells the 
Jews in the synagogue at Antioch how God gave unto them as kings Saul 
and David. ‘Of this man's seed hath God according to promise brought 
unto Israel a saviour, Jesus....We bring unto you good tidings of the 
promise made unto the fathers, how that God hath fulfilled the same 
unto our children, in that he raised up Jesus, as also it is written in the 
second psalm, “Thou art my son. This day have I begotten thee?" 
(Acts xiii, 23-33). Saul, the son of Kish, and David, the son of Jesse, 
who were Israel's saviours in times of Philistine oppression, were the first 
kings, the prototypes of the king who was looked for. The anointing was 
a begetting, a giving of new life, a making of a new person, a person with 
a different spirit, the spirit of Yahweh. Thus ‘The spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me because he hath anointed те...” (Isa. lxi, 1; cf. xliv, 3) claimed 
by Jesus (Luke iv, 18, 21). Cf. Joel ii, 28, etc. The prophet Samuel at the 
prompting of God chose Saul and anointed him, telling him that he would 
meet a company of prophets ‘and the spirit of the Lord shall come mightily 
upon thee and thou shalt prophesy with them and shalt be turned into a 
different man...and it was so that when he turned his back to go from 
Samuel God gave him another heart and those signs came to pass that 
day’ (I Sam. x, 1 ff.). So too when the prophet Samuel saw David, ‘the 
Lord said, **Arise, anoint him, for this is he". Then Samuel took the 
horn of oil and anointed him in the midst of his brethren: and the Spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon David from that day forward? (I Sam. 
xvi, 12 f.). Thus too Jesus was foreknown by the prophet John and appears 
to have become the Christ (i.e. the ‘anointed’, xpiotés= Aramaic Messiah) 
and so the son of God at his baptism by John: ‘Straightway coming up 
out of the water he saw the heavens rent asunder and the Spirit as a dove 
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From a different angle, for the belief that the strength is in 
the fluid ofthe knee-joint, we may recall our own old-fashioned 
wish, ‘More power to your elbow", implying that strength is 


descending upon him and a voice came out of the heavens, “Thou art 
my beloved son, in thee I am well pleased”. And straightway the Spirit 
driveth him forth. . .' (Mark i, 10 ff.). So ‘Prophesy unto us, thou Christ’ 
(xiv, 61-5, Matt. xxvi, 68). Now we may understand ‘Except a man be 
born anew....Except a man be born of water and the Spirit he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God’ (John iii, 3, 5), 81& AovrpoU тоћіууєуєсіоѕ 
Kal &vakaivoosos TrveUuerros &ylou, об &&Exeev ёф” fiu&s (Titus iii, 5 f.; cf. 
р. 272, n. 8). We may relate the custom seen in David's command that 
Solomon be taken to the water of Gihon (see II Chron. xxxii, 30) to be 
anointed king (I Kings i, 30-9). For Acts Jesus was ‘thy holy servant Jesus 
whom thou didst anoint’ (iv, 27; cf. Isai. xlii, 1), ‘Jesus of Nazareth, how 
God anointed him with the holy Spirit and with power’ (x, 38). He was 
thus the son of God who was the ‘Son of Man’, It was of a son of David 
(Matt. xxii, 42, xii, 23, xxi, 9, 15), son of God by anointing, that con- 
temporaries thought. ‘Art thou the Christ (i.e. “ anointed ”), the son of the 
Blessed?’ ‘Yes.’ (Mark xiv, 61 f.) According to Luke (ix, 20, cf. ii, 26) 
Peter said, ‘Thou art the Christ (i.e. anointed) of God’. It was through 
Joseph and not Mary that Jesus was of David’s seed (Matt. xvi, 16; Luke 
i, 27, lii, 23-31). Paul is quite explicit. He preached ‘the Gospel of God 
...concerning his son who was born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, who was ordained (“separated off’’, 6pic6évros) son of God in 
power according to the spirit of holiness...’ (Rom. i, 1-4. Cf. Matt. xii, 
18, iii, 16 f., Luke ix, 35, xxiii, 35). Mark, the earliest Gospel, begins 
with the baptism and says nothing of the begetting by the Holy Spirit upon 
the virgin Mary, which if he had heard and believed he could not have 
omitted. Christians, those who received the Spirit, became ‘sons of God... 
joint-heirs with Christ...the firstborn among many brethren’ (Rom. 
УШ, 14—19, 29; cf. John i, 12). ‘Ye have an anointing (xpioua, chrism, 
oil, etc. infused) from the Holy One and ye know all things...the ypioua 
which ye received of him abideth in you and ye need not that anyone 
teach you.... Beloved, now are we the children of God.... Whosoever is 
begotten of God doeth no sin because his seed abideth in him’ (I John ii, 
20, 27, Ш, 2, 9. Cf. П Corinthians i, 21 f.). At baptism still the baptised 
becomes ‘the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven’ 
(Catechism in the Book of Common Prayer). In early forms of the rite 
he was anointed. In the form cited below (p. 299) God is described as 
the ‘Father of all unction’. In the Armenian church the chrism was 
described as ‘life-creating’ (zwotroidv xpioua, see Rituale Armenorum, ed. 
Conybeare and Maclean, p. 404) and the ministrants prayed ‘that when 
we cast it into this water, it may regenerate those about now to be 
baptised...’ (ibid. p. 104). Recognition of the original thought will also 
explain why in the baptism among witches actual human seed was 
used in the chrism (see pp. 247f. of The Witch-cult in Western Europe, by 
M. A. Murray). Oil was in fact the liquid of seed, the seed of the olive 
tree (cf. pp. 217f.). We may better understand how the holy oil could 
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in the joint, and the more explicit noun ‘elbow-grease’ which 
connotes strength, vigour, and should naturally express the 
‘grease’, the lubricating synovial fluid (Anglo-Saxon /:th-ule, 
‘joint-oil’) of that joint. It is, I am told, still applied by 
butchers to that in the knees of beasts. There was, however, 
another side to this belief. Sweat was referred to as ‘elbow- 
grease'. Sweat would naturally seem to be the stuff of 
strength, vigour, since it is expended when strength, vigour, 
is expended,” and conversely he who sweats through external 
heat feels loss of strength, of vigour. The Nubians suppose it 
will give them strength to apply the sweat of their horses to 
their own bodies.3 In the Torres Straits men drink the sweat 
of famous warriors in the belief that in it they are getting their 
valour. The thought traced among our own forefathers, that 
sweat, the pale liquid coming out of the flesh, and synovial 
fluid, the liquid in the joints, are one and are the stuff of 
strength, vigour, appears (with emphasisinstead upon the knee- 
joints) to have been part of the earliest Greek physiology, 
which also assimilated with these the cerebro-spinal fluid and 
the seed. The various elements may be seen in the quotation 
from Hesiod that at midsummer ‘women are most wanton 
but men are most impotent (“‘ feeblest” , &kpoupórarroi) because 
Sirius dries up (&s&) the head and kneesand the flesh is dried up 
(сдол\ёо$) with the heat (Ото kaúvparos)’.5 An expression in the 
‘Shield of Herakles’® suggests that the drying is by sweating: 


be regarded as the seed of God if we compare the belief that the bread 
and wine after consecration are the body and blood of God. Zechariah 
refers to anointed king and anointed high priest as ‘the two oil-sons that 
stand by the Lord’ (iv, 14). For the horn see pp. 236 ff. See also pp. 482 ff. 

1 See e.g. the Oxford English Dictionary and Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, s.v. The original concrete meaning appears to have been lost 
sight of in the jesting use to-day. Cf. perhaps ‘beauty, wit,/high birth, 
vigour of bone...are subjects all/to...time’, Shak., Troil. and Cress. ш, 
3 and p. 213, n. 4 below. Irish smior, ‘marrow’, is used also to express 
‘strength’ (cf. smioramhlachd, ‘activity, manliness, briskness’) and smuis 
means both ‘marrow’ and ‘sweat’, while allur mo cndm, lit. ‘the sweat 
of my bones’, is used of sweating through exertion. Cf. p. 289, n. 5. 

* Sweating was not unimportant for Homer, e.g. ЇЇ. 1v, 25 f. 

3 See p. 210 below. 4 See Haddon, Journ. Anthr. Inst. XIX, p. 312. 

5 See pp. 110f., 177 above. $ 397. Cf. also Works and Days, 575. 
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{без ёу alvor&ro Ste тє xpóa Lelpios ёзет (cf. ЁАтгоноп TrOAAOUS 
piv aùtõv Xeípios korravavei S€Us ёАА&итгоәу, Archilochus"). 

It is liquid or something liquefiable which gives the flesh 
its fullness, fatness. Other Greek evidence is more con- 
veniently discussed below.* The Romans with the same belief? 
spoke of this liquid as umor, more usually sucus, ‘sap’. Thus in 
an age when, as to-day, ‘slimming’ was the general fashion, 
Chaerea rejoiced that the object of his affections was corpus 
solidum et suci plenum* (cf. sucidus, ‘plump’, aridus, ‘lean’), and 
in the figure ofa young man Apuleius speaks of cervix suci plena, 
malae uberes.5 This sucus appears to have been identified with 
sweat® and recognised as the stuff of vigour. Apuleius argues 
that a little image of Mercury (patron of the wrestling school) 
is not as alleged a spirit of the dead, a larva or sceletus (oxeAeTOs, 
ie. one ‘dried up’): En, vide quam facies eius decora et suci 
palaestrici plena sit,? ‘how full of the sap of the wrestling-school’ 
(cf. e.g. сит «n» stadio, in gymnasio, in duplici corpus siccassem pila, 
Lucilius).? It is the stuff of life, e.g. 


quasi quom caletur cochleae in occulto latent, 
suo sibi suco vivont, ros si non cadit: 

item parasiti rebus prolatis latent 

in occultis, miseri victitant suco suo, 

dum ruri rurant homines quos ligurriant.9 


! Fr. 61. The use of обо of one afraid (avds ely’ HSn трёроу, Aristoph. 
Lys. 383, aves sim 165 65e, Menand. Epit. 480, etc.), which the revised 
Liddell and Scott explains as ‘ trembling, shivering (like adry leaf)’, originates 
rather, I would suggest, in the cold sweat of fear leaving the body ‘dry’. 
So too &npós (Theoc. xxiv, 61). ‘That the skin is much affected under 
the sense of great fear we see in the marvellous and inexplicable manner 
in which perspiration immediately exudes from it...the mouth becomes 
dry’, Darwin, Expression of the Emotions, pp. 290 f. Cf. Probl. 947 b 35; 
Lucr. ш, 154f.; also siccus, in n. 8 and p. 223, n. 3. ? Pp. 201 ff., 212 ff. 

3 Other evidence will be discussed on pp. 209-212, 215f., 222 ff., etc. 

4 Terence, Eun. 317. Cf. Horace, Odes, ш, 27, 53 f., etc. 

5 Florida, п, 15, p. 52. 

$ Varro tells us that sheep are sheared cum sudare inceperint oves; a 
quo sudore recens lana tonsa sucida appellata est (R.R. п, 11, 6). 

? De Magia, 63. 

8 641 (Marx). Cf. Hor. Sat. п, 2, 14 on p. 223, n. 3. This sense of siccus, 
surely, gives the true interpretation of Lucan гу, 638f. Juno sees Hercules 
taxed by Antaeus: videt exhaustos sudoribus artus/cervicemque viri siccam cum 
[‘though’;? better quae or qua] ferret Olympum. Cf. v1, 542 f., etc. 

9 Plaut. Capt. 80 ff. C£. siccus (pp. 212, 223f.). 
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The sexual aspect is illustrated by an old man's claim: 


et ego amoris aliquantum habeo umorisque etiam in corpore ; 
nequedum exarui ex amoenis rebus et voluptarits.* 


Toreturn to Greece, Alcaeus' version of Hesiod's point implies 
that the liquid in the flesh is dependent upon that in the head 
and knees: ‘Now women are lewdest and men are lean 
(“thin ”, A&rrroi) because Sirius dries up the head and knees’.” 
We have explicit record later that the sweat was believed to 
come from the cerebro-spinal fluid and marrow? and we can 
perhaps now better understand why, twenty lines after the 
quotation discussed, Hesiod's advice to the farmer after the 
corn-harvest is just to ‘cool again (&vawt€a1) the dear knees 
of the serfs and to loose the oxen',* and why Homer says that 
the comrades of Aias ‘received his shield when distress and 
sweating assailed his knees (k&uarós te kal iSpas youvad’ 
Їкоіто)”.5 

That the knees should be imagined to be seats of a man's 
strength is strange, but it would be stranger still if the head 
was thought to be such also;$ yet that is what the beliefs traced 
should involve and what in fact we find. Ofthe epic adjectives 
expressive of strength, &Axiyos means ‘brave, strong in battle’ 
and kparraiós and kpatepds more generally ‘ powerful, effective’ 
(e.g. Вастлейс т” &ya$ós Kpatepds т” alyuntts), Kpotepds 
sometimes ‘masterful, violent’ (cf. k«p&ros); but the epithet 


* Plaut. Mil. Glor. 639 f. * See pp. 111, 177 above. 

3 See e.g. Problemata, 867 a, 23 ff., 867 b, 23 f. and 34 ff., 868 a, 1 ff., 
965 b, 3 ff. and Theophr. Fr. rx, de Sudore, § 33. It is, Pliny tells us, a 
sign that individuals have no marrow that they ‘do not thirst or sweat’ 
(N.H. уп, 18, 78). In the ‘sweat of the brow’ (ттрфтоу kal p&AtoO’ 15рбот 
TÒ pérwrov, Theophr. /.с.; cf. Probl. 868 a, 1 ff., Theoc. п, 106f.).and the 
liquid inside (see pp. 108, etc.) lies, I suggest, the explanation of the name 
for the front part of the head, Bpexuds, Врёуџо, etc. (cf. Ppéxeo@at, e.g. 
Herodotus, ш, 104), to which it is usually suggested our ‘brain’, Anglo- 
Saxon bregen, is akin. ‘From his brain...flows a cold sweat’, Jonson, 
Volp. 1, 1. The Zoroastrian first man was born from the sweat of Ormazd. 

4 Works and Days, 608. 

5 Jl. xm, 710 f. Cf. хуп, 385 f., xix, 166 f., 354. 

$ We have seen that the ancient Irish had similar ideas about the soul 
and the head (pp. 100f., 156ff.) and believed that the marrow was the 
strength (pp. 191, 289, n. 5). Belief in its ‘strength’ perhaps explains why 
they mixed a man's brain with earth to form a weapon. 
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more narrowly expressive of bodily strength is ip@ipos, which 
is frequently applied to persons (e.g. Sarpedon at the wall of 
the Achaeans says to his comrades: ‘it is hard for me, though 
I am їф@іџос, alone to break through and make a path to the 
ѕһірѕ’),: occasionally to women? (&Aoyos, etc.), but, apart 
from this use and one reference to rivers? perhaps personified,* 
it is used more specifically by HomerS eight times in all: once 
of ‘shoulders’® and six times with the different words for 
‘head’ (kpari 5° ёт” Ip@ipoo kuvénv єбтиктоу ЁӨтүкє,7 Воёу T’ 
Ipla kåpnva,! ттгоАА&$ 5° ipOipous Kepards " Ai&i rpoióev?), 
and once of yuyai equated by the context to the ‘heads’ 
in the lastinstance: ToAAds 5° IpOipous yuyx às " AiBi тгроїочєу.!0 
The wuyai of the dead are described as &pevnv& k&pnva,™ not, 
as often translated, ‘strengthless heads’, but rather ' passion- 
less, devoid of pévos’, i.e. of active eager energy or fury, which 
even during life is characteristic not of the head but of the 
chest and limbs. Leaving the warm body and the light of 
day, the фуу was, indeed, not envied; but practices long 


* П. хи, 410f. 

з E.g. П. v, 415, XIX, 116; Od. x, 106. 

5 Il. хуп, 749. 

4 They are prominent as fathers, see below, pp. 229 ff. 

5 Similarly in the Homeric hymns {@@ipos is used five times in all, 
once of shoulders and four times in the phrase fiov fg€ipa kápnva. In 
Hesiod's Works and Days and Theogony and the ‘Shield of Herakles’, apart 
from its application to persons (Works and Days, 704, etc.), їф®1но$ is used 
only of the ‘head’: «parri 5° èm’ іФ0ро, etc. This evidence suggests that 
the words for the ‘head’ itself, «p&s kpatds, kpavíov, etc., may be closely 
related to крќтос, kpaívo, etc. (cf. pcos, qaívo, etc.), the head being 
from remote prehistoric times the supposed seat of the strength, of the 
power which creates and brings to pass (cf. pp. 97; 125; 138 f.; 198, 
n. 1; 238; 241 f.). 

6 Tl. хуш, 204. Cf. П. хуп, 569: ёу $ Віту dpoict Kal èv уобмесо1у 
ЕЮткеу. 


7 П. ш, 336, ху, 480, ху, 137; Od. XX1, 123. 8 П. xxi, 260. 
9 П. x1, 55. For strength in the head see also рр. 210f. below. 
ю Tl. 1, 3. 


ч Od. x, 521, 536, XI, 29, 49. 

2 For a description of the pévos ҳарбу (Il. v, 506) see р. 22 above. 
In П. хуп, 451 ff. Zeus puts pévos into the knees and into the 6upds of 
horses lingering disconsolate and threatened with capture. For pévos see 
also pp. 24f., 51 above and cf. peveatveo, pevoivdo. 
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after Homer's time! show that it was reckoned with as a 
power, not a mere ‘shadow’. If among the Romans there 
lingered on some sense of the head as the source of the 
bodily strength, the executive power, we can better under- 
stand Horace's 
exiguum censum turpemque repulsam 
quanto devites animi capitisque labore; 
impiger," etc. 

Further evidence in this direction will be discussed below.3 

This various evidence suggests that the үлуут was not simply 
the ‘life’ but was the living strength which sustains the body, 
giving it vital tone* and movement. When the advancing 
warrior is stricken, there ‘are loosed his yuxń and his uévos'.5 
In a swoon, consciousness fails with the 6uuós; the departure 
of yuy7 will correspond to the departure of the vital strength, 
the loosing of the knees, the collapse of the body into so much 
‘dead’ weight. Perhaps the reason why to announce the 
ceasing of a swoon® Homer tells us that the @uuds is recovered, 
but does not specify the return of the yuxń,is the fact that deep 
breathing and consciousness return before strength and the 
power of movement, which come gradually later. We can thus 
understand why at death the primary characteristic of the 
ux), that has left the inert body and is separated from the 
8uuós, is rapid motion; why to Teiresias alone was it granted 
to have ọppéves and the breath of living consciousness, oio 
тгєтуйсдот, Tol $ окюі &focouciv; why early philoso- 


ї E.g. in connection with ўроєс (see pp. 8, 206). Cf. Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 121 ff., 140 ff., etc. 

2 Epist. 1, 1, 43 ff. Wickham interprets ‘risk of life’, which was doubt- 
less included in the sense but can scarcely be the full force of the ex- 
pression. Wilkins says ‘animi capitisque, “of mind and body”; caput seems 
to be used somewhat generally for the body but it is difficult to find an 
exact parallel’, See pp. 169f. above and animum. . .caput in Odes ти, 24, 5 ff. 
cited on p. 374, also p. 226. 

3 Pp. 223 ff., etc. 

4 This will explain the words of Anaximenes quoted below (p. 252). To 
this aspect of the gaseous чууд should perhaps be related the Aristotelian 
theory on p. 51, n. 1. 

5 See Il. v, 296, уш, 123, 315. 

% See pp. 45, 93. 7 Od. x, 493 ff. 
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phers! seem to have considered that the primary function of 
the wuyrj is moving. In the Babylonian Gilgamish epic the 
earth is opened and the ghost of Eabani is ‘caused to rise 
up like a wind’? (cf. \руут\, anima). It is called his utukku, a 
general word for ‘spirit’, with associations suggesting strength. 
Nearer home, in the translated report of a Swedish trial of 
witches at Mohra, each of whom said that in the night, when 
supposed to be in bed, he or she had been taken by the Devil 
to see and take part in the rites at the Blockula, we find 
that, on ‘ being asked whether they were sure of a real personal 
transportation and whether they were awake when it was 
done, they all answered in the affirmative and that the Devil 
sometimes laid something down in the place that was very 
like them. But one of them confessed that he did only take 
away her strength and her body lay still upon the ground, yet 
sometimes he took even her body with him'.* The radical 
unity of Bia ‘strength’ and Bios ‘life’ (cf. vis and vita) may 
now be seen. For the identification with the seed also we may 
compare the statement from ancient India: ' Verily, from the 
beginning he (the self) is in a man as a germ, which is called 
seed. This (seed) which isstrength gathered from all the limbs 
ofthe body he (the man) bears as self in his self (body) '.5 In the 
early Greek scheme the yuy7 seems to be the informing spirit in 
the fluid, leaving it in vaporous form. The ‘steaming’ of per- 
spiration (cf. &crmveiv, ётџізелу, etc.) in strenuous effort may 


1 Aristotle introduces his own discussion of the subject (de Anima, 
403 b, 25 ff.) with the views of earlier Greeks, Democritus, the Pytha- 
goreans and others: “АП these seem to hold the view that movement is 
what is closest to the nature of the soul (olkeiórarrov... Tfj wuyij)*. It is 
‘mover’ as well as itself moving. Cf. in Diels, Fragm. d. Vors.*: Thales, 
A 22 f.; Alcemaeon, А т and 12; Anaxagoras, A 19; also Plato, Phaedr. 
245, etc. : 

5 See The Epic of Gilgamish, translated by К. Campbell-Thompson, p. 59. 

3 See pp. 120f. and 169. 

4 See ‘An Account of what happened in the Kingdom of Sweden in 
the years 1669 and 1670', translated by A. Horneck, p. 7 (an appendix 
to Glanvill's Sadducismus Triumphatus). Cf. note 7 on p. 102 above. It 
would give point to Beowulf, 2661 f., quoted on p. 100 above, if the head 
contained with the soul the strength. 

5 Aitareya Aranyaka, п, 5, 1, 2; about the átman or ‘self’, cf. pp. 511 ff. 
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have helped the thought. An Orphic verse of doubtful date ran 
ёстіу ©боор wuxn (pux, Sylb.). 8&varros 5° 66&reoctv брор! 
Heraclitus taught that yuyai are exhaled from liquids. In 
the original scheme, the fluid, while concentrated particularly 
in the head? and in a lesser degree in the knees, is found also in 
the flesh elsewhere, and the yuxh, while associated or equated 
particularly with thehead, is seen of similar size andform to the 
living body,‘ which it quickens, and it can depart not only from 
the face but through wounds in the flank,5 etc. The same 
thought will explain why the genius was interpreted as the 
executive power.$ 

We saw’ that a sneeze was believed to be a sign from a power 
with prophetic knowledge not possessed by the conscious self 
and that that power was almost certainly the yuxńh, and that 
similarly a sneeze and a blush were treated as if signs from 
the genius. The belief that a movement, quivering, throbbing, 
etc. (rraAuós), of a part of the body without any apparent 
influence from the conscious self was a warning of some 
happening beyond the ken of the latter can now be explained. 
The nature of the happening was indicated by the choice of 
part moved. Thus a lover talking of his love suddenly says: 
‘My right eye is quivering. Shall I see her then?’® When the 
ear tingles or rings, someone is speaking or will speak con- 
cerning you.? The itching palm signifies that it presently will 
receive (money). And so on. The wuy or genius!? was the 
power with just such superior knowledge, such relations to 
the body and such independence of the conscious self. It fits 
this and there is confirmation ofthe argument above" (that the 


1 Fr. 226, 1 (Kern). 

? See p. 252 below. If the оуд was the vital strength and substance 
as indicated, and not merely ‘life’ or ‘soul’, we can better understand 
the crux of Heraclitus: ‘It is difficult to fight with one's Өон®$; for what- 
ever it wishes for, it purchases at the cost of ХА” (В 85, Diels). 

3 See pp. 108 ff., 217 ff, etc. E.g. Il. xxm, 66. 

5 Il. xiv, 517 f. Cf. XVI, 505. 

$ See Festus, s.v. and genialis (p. 84, Linds.); Mart. Cap. п, 152; inf. 
pp. 223f. 7 Pp. 103 ff., 132, 138f., 225f. * Theocr. ш, 37 f., etc. 

9 See Lucian, Dial. Meret. 9, 2; Pliny, М.Н. XXVIII, 2, 24. 

© See pp. 102 ff., 146f., 149f., 207 f., etc. ™ Pp. 123 ff. 
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genius, the generative soul, was associated particularly with the 
head) ina hitherto unexplained passage of Plautus. A courtesan 
offers her embraces to an old man and, about to yield against 
his original purpose, he says: * My head itches! Tam done for! 
(caput prurit. peru.) I am scarcely saying No’, just as a man 


* Bacch. 1193. Prurire could express not only itching but also wanton 
desire. Similarly for Plato's Socrates lust, above all that of the kivaidos, 
was an itching (yop&v) to be relieved by scratching, scraping (kvijo@a1), 
Gorg. 494 C ff., cf. Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 30, also Hesych. ywpds* толберастђѕ 
and caput limare (рр. 123£.). This thought about the head will also explain 
why to say that a man ‘scratched his head with one finger’ was to 
insinuate that he was a sexual pervert or pathicus, why Juvenal (1x, 132 f.) 
refers to such as omnes/qui digito scalpunt uno caput and why, according to 
Plutarch, trying to defame Pompey Clodius with a gang of licentious 
fellows shouted tis éotiv олутокр&тоор éxóAacTos; tis &уђр &v6pa gntei; 
tis évi SaxTUAw KvaTa Thy KepoA iv; (Pomp. 48. Cf. Calvus in Seneca, 
Contr. уп, 4, 8, Digito caput uno scalpit. Quid credas hunc sibi velle? Virum, 
and Ammianus Marc. хуп, 11). If Pompey did scratch his head with 
one finger, mere reference to that act without further associations of 
thought or double entente will not suffice for Calvus or for Clodius’ climax. 
The explanation in the past has been merely that foppish avoidance of 
disarranging the hair was described. From the use of the expression to 
describe sexual inverts and a belief, based upon the ideas just traced, 
that the act betrayed a desire for such sexual experience, probably 
derives Seneca’s impudicum. . . ostendit. . relatus ad caput digitus (Epist. Lu, 
12), which can scarcely be true to-day or the result of simple observa- 
tion at any time (unless indeed among men who touched the head when 
thinking ofsomething sexual, cf. above pp.129 and144ff.). Fortheequation 
of finger and phallus see digitus infamis, impudicus, also Mart. 1, 92, п, 28, 2 
and the evidence cited by Mayor on Juv. x, 53 for ostendere digitum, etc. with 
рр. 226, n. 1, 233, n. 5. For scalpere cf. Pers. 1, 20 f. 

Above (p. 97, n. 10) we suggested that the hand, more particularly the 
right hand, was regarded as an embodiment of the executive power, the 
life-soul. If the hand was felt to be peculiarly related to and expressive 
of that, the procreative agent, the use of the hand as an embodiment not 
only of power but, apparently, of procreative power, e.g. as the symbol 
of the fertility god Sabazios, can be understood, also how Zeus begot 
Epaphos by touching Io with his hand (Aesch. P.V. 849 f., Supp. 313) and 
why women, to be made fertile, were struck on the palm (cf. p. 226,n. 1) by 
the hide (see p. 235, n. 4) wielded by the Luperci (Ovid, Fasti, п, 425 ff.). 
Not only was Nisháda born out of the left thigh of Vena (p. 183) but also 
Pritha out of his right hand. See also the passages from the Kalevala on 
р. 177; and for other instances of birth from a hand and of the setting up 
of a hand to make fields fertile (cf. pp. 126 f., 144) see s.v. 'Hand' in 
Hastings’ Encyl. of Rel. and Ethics (MacCulloch), p. 493. These can now be 
better understood. Seealso pp. 180 above, 208, n. 3, 221, 226, n. 1, 246, 494 ff. 
below, as also perhaps the numerous bronze hands offered ex voto by 
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in danger from another’s fists thinks he is warned bysuch anin- 
dication in his teeth that presently his teeth will be involved: 
perii; dentes pruriunt! (cf. a few lines later the other's threat: 
pugnos edet) , and a slave that he is warned of impending punish- 
ment, a flogging: timeo quid rerum gesserim, ita dorsus totus prurit.? 


women in childbed to Isis, goddess of reproduction. That the hand was 
peculiarly related to the life-soul will explain cheiromancy or palmistry, 
the belief that one's life is defined in the lines of one's hand (e.g. Aristot. 
Hist. Anim. 493 b 32 ff., Juv. vi, 583f.), even as the relation of the life and 
life-soul to the head, the forehead (pp. 129, 145f.) will explain metopo- 
scopy (Juv. loc. cit., Artemid. On. п, 69, etc.). 

т Plaut. Amph. 295. Cf. Poen. 1315 and Novius, Maccus, 1. 

2 Mil: Glor. 397. Cf. Pers. 36, Asin. 315f. etc. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Stuff of Life 


Let us now look at the word сісу (ain, whence ‘zon’), which 
is associated with yuxń. On the assumption that its nearest 
cognates are &eí and aevum it is generally agreed that the 
fundamental meaning for Homer and later is ‘period of 
existence’ and so, from the meaning ‘lifetime’, that of ‘life’ 
is derived. But the passages, from which this is inferred for 
Homer, can be put thus: ‘If I go home, my сісу will exist for 
a long time’! (ёті бпрбу...ётсєто1. Homer elsewhere uses 
elvai for ‘to hve, survive’) and 'Briefly-lasting was (pivuv- 
9&5105 ЁттАєто) his аїоу for him vanquished beneath the spear 
of Aias'. Here the time is expressed by the other words. 
Usually the person himself is described as pivuvOddi0s. And 
elsewhere in Homer aicov clearly is not a period of time but 
a ‘thing’ of some kind like yuxh persisting through time, life 
itself or a vital substance necessary to living. At death ‘yuxh 
and alov leave’3 a man, or we are told merely that ‘сісу 
leaves'* him or that he ‘is deprived’ of it5 or of it and wuy1.® 
‘I fear’, says Achilles, ‘lest meanwhile flies enter into the 
stalwart son of Menoitios by. the bronze-dealt wounds and 
breed worms therein and defile his body—for the oiov is slain 
therefrom—and so it should rot in all its flesh.’7 ‘Husband, 
you perished young from your alav (åm aldvos véos ФЛео) 
and are leaving me widowed’,® says Andromache. Of the 
husband or wife who yearns for his or her mate ‘the сісу is 


* Jl. 1x, 415 f. Ebeling interpreted vis vitalis and Professor A. C. Pearson 
in Verbal Scholarship and the Growth of some Abstract Terms (pp. 26 ff.) 
urged that alov meant ‘vitality’, ‘living stuff’, ‘the principle of con- 
tinuity, that which marks the persistency of the living force, the lasting 


thing’. 
2 П. ту, 478 f. and хуп, 302 f. 3 Il. XVI, 453. 
4 П. v, 685; Od. уп, 224. 5 Jl. xxn, 58. © Od. 1x, 523 f. 


7 П. xix, 24 ff. 8 П. xxiv, 725 f. 
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wasted’! (фӨїуєсӨоп, pOivUGev) as he or she weeps. Explicitly? 
related to this and most significant of all is the only remaining 
instance—about the husband: ‘nor were his eyes ever dry of 
tears, but there flowed down the sweet aidv as he lamented 
for his return’ (о®8ё Trot’ ócce/Gaxpuógiv Tépcovro, karelBero 
Sè улики; alov/vóorov ó8upoutvo). This has hitherto been 
ignored and paraphrased away: ‘his life ebbed’, etc., but 
its natural interpretation in fact is that the liquid flowing 
down was аїоу and that it is the same liquid which is said 
to be ‘wasted’ when husband or wife weeps. xatelBoo, whose 
middle we have translated ‘flow down’, is used fifteen times 
elsewhere in Homer but never except literally of tears3 or 
water.4 Thus also we can understand a line which happens 
to be preserved for us by the Etymologicum Magnum:5 тї 8 
óAogupouévns dug’ &уу\л eiferaa adov. 

Let us examine Homer's belief as to the origin of tears. 
When Demodokos sang of Troy, (Odysseus was melted 
(Tfkero) and a tear wet his cheeks beneath his eyelids’; as а 
woman falls weeping about the body ofher wounded and dying 
husband ‘and with most piteous grief her cheeks are wasted 
(* diminish", @@ivUGouc1), even so piteous a tear Odysseus 
poured forth (elBev) beneath his brows’.6 When Odysseus in 
disguise spoke of himself to Penelope, ‘her tears flowed as she 
listened and her flesh was melted (rijkero $ хро). Even as 
the snow is melted (kararńket’) on the mountain tops...and 
with its melting (tThkopévns) the rivers flowing become full, 
even so were her fair cheeks melted as she shed tears’.? These 
passages make it clear that there was believed to be in the 
flesh, filling or forming it, liquid or a liquefiable element which 

1 Od. v, 160, also хуш, 204. 

? [t is part of the context, eight lines earlier, Od. v, 151 ff. 

3 Il. xvi, 11, XIX, 323, XXIV, 794; Od. Iv, 153, УШ, 531, XI, 391, XVI, 
219, 332, xxi, 86, etc. 

4 Il. xv, 39, xxi, 261; Od. v, 185. Cf. karodeipopo, Il. хуш, 109. 

5 182, І, s.v. &xvos. 

6 Od. vin, 522 ff. 

? Od. xix, 204 ff. The point is unfortunately missed by Monro, whose 


commentary bids us ‘note the difference in the sense of tre, first (in 
204) “to moisten” but in the simile “Чо melt”’’. 
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could come out of it and be lost. This belief we have met 
already,’ the liquid being recognised in sweat. Later also, as 
we know, tears and sweat were thought to be the same liquid.” 
It is this liquid which Homer calls oiov. 

But aiwv in Homer and later in some way represents the 
‘life’. The earlier evidence? implied that this liquid in the 
flesh was one with the cerebro-spinal fluid and the seed, the 
stuff of life and strength. There is other evidence for it as 
issuing at the eyes. Sexual love is repeatedly described as a 
process of 'liquefying, melting’ (тїүкєсӨоп) and is charac- 
terised as Uy pds, ‘liquid, меѓ’. Thus, according tothe Homeric 
Hymn to Pan (xix), Hermes went as herdsman to a mortal, 
‘for coming upon him there burgeoned liquid desire' 5 (66€ 
yap móðos Uypós...EmeA00v vUugn...qiAóTQTI uryfjvon, cf. 
Homer's te8advic T ёёрот, Sarepdv Sdxpu, etc.). It flows at 
the eyes. "Еро © kat’ ӧрибтоу otd&zets Tró90v, cry the Chorus 
of the Hippolytus This adjective ‘wet’ (Uypós) was com- 


1 Pp. 191 ff. 

2 See e.g. the Problemata, 884 b 22 ff. Empedocles speaks of tears and 
sweat together as produced by a ‘melting’ (ThKeoĝai) of the blood 
(which his system singled out for notice), more explicitly a separation of 
the watery liquid thence (see А 78, Diels, cf. Plut. de Plac. Phil. v, 22). 
Compare also the Greek use of 15рӧ and Sdxpv alike for anything 
exuded and our own ‘Thou hast not swette out of thyn eye a tear’ (Pilgr. 
Sawle (Caxton) 1, xxu (1859); cf. Shak. Cor. v, 3, 196) with ‘He wept not 
with his eyes only but with all his limbs’ (Ancren Riwle, p. 110). 

3 Pp. 191 ff. 

4 E.g. Alcman, Fr. 36; Anacreon, Fr. 169 (Bgk.); Plato, Phaedr. 251; 
Xen. Symp. 8, 3; Plut. de Tu. Sanit. Praec. xxv; Amat. 1v, etc. 

5 LI. 33 f. "Мо satisfactory etymology has been found for Epceo (Epes 
Eros, etc.) applied to one moved sexually. It was, 1 suggest, in origin 
just ép&e ‘1 pour out (liquid) ’, related to pon. Cf. p. 177, n. 9. This use 
of ép&e occurs in compounds (ёт-, 2€-, кат-, џрет-, etc.). The simple form 
seems to have developed early the specialised application and so the sense 
of ‘love’. épapot would thus originally mean ‘I pour out myself, emit 
liquid’ (Middle) or ‘I am poured out’, Epos sipeto (Hes. Theog. 910). Cf. 
fiv kai AefBeoGon tov ёротікбу, Stav &рВЛётгт) тої коЛоїѕ, olov éxxeduEevov 
els avtous (Plut. Q. Conv. v, 7, 2), and pp. 473 f. otvyéw ‘I hate’ began in 
the physical ‘I freeze, stiffen at’ (see p. 46, n. 6 and Boisacq, s.v.). Cf. the 
developmentof pépaa, х&рит\, апа“ breath’ = ‘emotion’ onpp. 21f., 49f., 53. 

é Ll. 525 f. Cf. Aesch. P.V. 9o2f. etc. There is sometimes the sug- 
gestion that thus love comes; *Itisengender'd in the eyes, with gazing fed’: 
amor ut lacrima ab oculo oritur, in pectus cadit (Publ. Syri Sent. 40, Ribbeck). 
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monly applied to the swimming eyes of sexual passion: Уурӧу 
В\№ёрца;: бурё Sepkopévoioiv ёу óupaciv;? ёт” óupaciv vyp& 
бєборко;3 óp0oA pol kAugóusvoi, kupaivovres EaUTOUS, ётгафрб- 
Sttov кої éyrra fj &vSpa 8nAoUotv,* etc. Thus perhaps it is 
that in a (? Orphic) poem, part of which Proclus has pre- 
served, men are engendered by the tears of the Creator, 5 and 
thus perhaps that for Empedocles tears seem to have been 
identified with the seed in a line about the elemental water, 
Nestis: Nijotis 9' # Saxpvois téyyel kpoUuvoga BpdTetov, 
* Nestis, that wets the human well-spring with tears’, which 
has been preserved for us with the explanation ‘Nestis and 
human well-spring the seed and water (тб стёрра Kal TO 
$6c0)'.7 Aristotle tells us that the region round the eyes was 
the region of the head most fruitful of seed (‘most seedy’, 
стєрратікотото;), pointing? to generally recognised effects 
upon the eyes of sexual indulgence and to practices which 
imply that seed comes from liquid in the region of the eyes. 
It is this liquid from the eyes which Homer calls aiv and 
three times says ‘wastes’ or ‘flows down’ as husband or wife 
weeps, yearning for the other. That he does not refer to it thus 
in any of the many other cases? of weeping or separation 


1 Anacreont. XXVIII, 21. ? Anth. Pal. vn, 27. 3 Anth. Plan. 306. 

4 Polemon, Physiogn. 1. Cf. Rose's Physiognomon, p. 123; Lucian, Amor. 
3, 14 fin. ; Catullus, XLV, 11, etc. 

5 Fr. 354 in Orphicorum Fragm. (ed. О. Kern), quoted from Procl. їл 
Plat. Rep. 1, p. 128 (Kr.). It runs: 6áxpua pév сёдғу ёсті тпоћотАђтоу 
ytvos &убрёу, /meiðhoas 5 Өєёу lepóv yévos &pA&ovncas. Cf. the account 
of creation in pap. Lugd. ту, 1395 (Dieterich, Abraxas, 17, 29 ff. Kern 
ibid.), ёкбкусосє TO EBSopov åoðunodpevos/kal kaxy&scv t&&xpuoe kal ёуё- 
vero ууу. The Egyptians spoke of men as coming from the eye of the god, 
as ДБ tears (see Ebers, Abh. d. k. bay. Ak. d. Wiss. 1, Cl. xx1, Bd. 1, p. 153). 

$ B 6 (Fragm. d. Vors.), where Diels translates “Чез, йе ihren Tránen 
sterblichen Lebensquell entfliessen lässt’. Burnet (Early Gk. Phil.3 p. 205) ` 
renders * Nestis, whose tear drops are a well-spring to mortals’. In Doxog. 
Gr. (p. 287) Diels punctuated ... Téyyti, kpoúvvwpa. 

7 A 33 (Fragm. d. Vors. Diels), Alleg. hom. script. in Stob. Ecl. 1, 10, 11 b, 
p. 121 W. Cf. ibid. Aetius, 1, 3, 20: Nijotiv $ xal kpovvæpa Bpóretov 
olov" (‘as if? i.e. ' meaning?) TO стёрџа xal тё USwp. 

* De Gen. Ап. 747 a, 13 ff.; Fr. уп, 285 (Rose). Cf. Probl. 876 a 30 ff., 
880 b 8 ff. 
? E.g. Laertes weeping for Odysseus or Penelope for Telemachos. 
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suggests that it is the conjugal relationship! which occasions 
its mention with frankness that is characteristic. We can 
perhaps now understand a passage of Hesiod, whose beliefs 
have already been illustrated:3 Woman is a great evil; the 
man who does not marry has no one to care for him in old age 
and when he dies his possessions are divided; on the other 
hand if a man marries and has obtained a good wife, ‘for him 
from his aicv evil contends with good for existence (&vrigepiset 
ёрџєуот). He who gets (тётрт) а mischievous progeny lives with 
ceaseless pain for his 9$uuós and heart in his breast, and the evil 
is irremediable'.4 It is difficult to see how for Hesiod åm’ сі уо 
could mean ‘always’ (Paley), ‘continually’ (Evelyn-White), 
‘all his life’ (Mazon) or ‘of old’ (Liddell and Scott), which it 
has hitherto been made to do. To Hector dead Andromache 
says as she holds his head, ‘Husband (&vep), you perished 
young from your alov (é&m' aldévos) and are leaving me 
widowed in the halls and the child that we begot, you and I 
unhappy, is still but an infant nor methinks will he grow to 
puberty?.5 What we were told at Hector's death was that his 
муут, ‘flying forth from his face, was gone to the house of 
Hades, bewailing his fate, leaving his virility (or “ manhood”, 
&убрбттүте, v.l. &Bporfjra, “fulness, strength of body”) and 
puberty (fipnv)?. His father, trying to save him, urged as an 
inducement that he should ‘not give great glory to Peleus’ 
son and himself be reft of his dear aicv (aùrtòs 5 piAns aidvos 


1 See the context of the crucial passage (Od. v, 151-61). Cf. Penelope's 
summing-up (xxn, 210-12). ? See p. 4. 

3 See pp. 110f. 

4 Theog. 607 ff. It may mean something like ‘from his fate’ (or ' genius’, 
see below, pp. 405 f.), but that scarcely fits the йутіферізет Eupevor and I 
know of no evidence for this development of meaning till about three 
centuries later. The reference to оїоу in the ‘Shield’ is Homeric: yAvuxepfis 
aldvos &pépons, 331; cf. Л. xxn, 58. The Melampodia quoted by Tzetzes 
ad Lyc. 682 makes Teiresias address Zeus 65 yé pe ракрёу EOnxas Exeiv 
aldva Bloo, which is quite un-Homeric. 

5 Il. xxiv, 725 ff. 

6 Tl. xxn, 362 f. Cf. хут, 856 f. and Simonides, 117 (Bgk.): ‘Ah, fell 
disease, why dost thou grudge to the yuxal of men to remain with lovely 
youth (tpar тёр уєбтпті)? Thou didst rob Timarchos, unmarried, of his 
sweet alov before he saw a wedded wife.’ 
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&pepOfjc)'.' It is precious, the stuff of life and strength, the 
‘sweet (yAuKUs) aiv flowing down’.? 

This liquid was, we saw, thought to be concentrated par- 
ticularly in the head, to be dependent upon the cerebro-spinal 
fluid and ‘marrow’. Homer3 expects the flesh to corrupt 
when ‘the aicv is slain therefrom’, unless in its stead a god 
drips immortal fluid through the nostrils, apparently into the 
cerebro-spinal cavity.* In any case we know that later writers 
used alv to mean ‘spinal marrow’ (voriaíos pueAds). The 
‘marrow’ includes the fluid; the same name (pveAds) was 
applied to the brain and its fluid, which are merely a con- 
tinuation of the spinal *marrow'.5 In the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes, the god, before cutting up two cows to cook, ‘threw 
both on their backs snorting on the ground and bending them 
inwards rolled them over when he had pierced (or “‘pene- 
trated”) their aidves’® (ғукМусу 8 ёк\йзөбє б” aldvas 


Il. xxn, 57 f. * See Od. v, 160, quoted on p. 200. 

3 See Jl. xix, 24 ff., quoted on p. 200. 

* Sneezing apparently was thought to come from the life-principle there 
(see pp. 103 ff.). Plautus says cerebrum e capite emungere (Most. 1110) and 
the Egyptian embalmers used to extract the brain through the nostrils 
by means of a curved instrument and fluid thus introduced. An inkling 
of this last will not, as is usually suggested, serve as the explanation of 
Homer's story. For it was only a small part of the Egyptian process. It 
preserved and professed to preserve only the skull. To prevent the 
corruption of the flesh—the aim of Thetis—there was other and not less 
striking procedure: the bowels were removed, the cavity cleansed and 
filled with spices, the whole body pickled in natron for seventy days, then 
swathed in mummy wrappings and gum and fitted into its coffin 
(Herodotus, п, 86). Cf. ЇЇ. xix, 352 f., where, however, olov is not 
mentioned nor the nostrils, and it is nourishment to the erect and living 
that is given. 5 See pp. 118 ff., 149 ff. 

$ Li. 118 ff.; cf. Seipotopiioat, 405. This is an alternative to the use 
of an axe on the back of the neck of the standing beast (see above, 
р. 107, also Deut. xxi, 4-6). In one passage (Aj. 298 ff.) Sophocles, 
describing Aias’ slaughter of cattle, says, ‘some he necked (nvyévize, 
meaning perhaps by smiting with sword or axe. See ll. 55 f. and 236 f. 
quoted on p. 206 with Od. ш, 449 ff., etc.) and others he turned up and cut 
their throats and their spines’ (то0 8” бус трётоу ёсфозе кёрр&утзе). 
The meaning of &vw трётгоу is perhaps ‘turning over’ (on to their backs 
as Hermes does; cf. évactpétretv and буо ké&ro трётеу, Aesch. Fr. 311, etc.) 
rather than ‘bending back the throat’ (Jebb), a religious act (see Leaf 
on Il. 1, 459) scarcely likely in this episode. More doubtful is Hermes’ 
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Tetoprioas, v.l. avos). To divide the ‘spinal marrow’ at the 
neck is the most expeditious way of rendering unconscious and 
killing. Hippocrates too spoke of the spinal marrow as the 
olov, and Erotian, who gives us that information, also 
preserves, as an example of the same use, a fragment of 
Pindar? It describes the fatal blow dealt with a club, ap- 
parently by Herakles, after smaller wounds: ‘Finally lifting 
it up, Trpós o ripap&s omápage TrAeupás, alaav бё Sr óovéov 
Eppaio6n’. The spine is, apparently, broken through. Thus 
some of his victims among the herds Aias ттАєурокотгфу 81у” 
&veppriyvu.3 Cf. Athene's version, Ékeipe TroAUKepov póvov 
KUKAW фоуізоу“ (‘severing the spine’). It is doubtless with 
knowledge of this use that the scholia on Homer's ‘the aicw 
is slain therefrom’ actually give ‘spinal marrow’ (vætiaïos 
veAds) as the meaning of aiœv there. 

It was, we found, more particularly with the cerebro-spinal 
marrow that the уу, the life-soul that lives on after death, 
was associated. This is confirmed by and throws light upon 
two other beliefs which we may now put together: (1) that 
—an alternative to the eiSwAov—a dead man’s yuyrj assumes 
snake form 5—it was represented thus at tombs—a belief which 
lingered on chiefly in association with the mighty dead, i.e. 
‘heroes’; and (2) that the spinal marrow of a dead man turns 
into a snake (e.g. фбс &v6poxrrou уєкрой pacıv Urroonrró- 
pevov Tov pueAóv H5n трётгет Es ёфту" кой ёкттїтгтєї TÒ Өтріоу).6 


procedure when, as a preliminary to making a lyre, he had carried a 
tortoise home (40 ff.): * évatrnAijoas with knife of grey iron he gouged out 
(&&erópnosv) the alav of the mountain tortoise’. dvamrnAroas is otherwise 
unknown and its meaning obscure. It is possible that olóv here means 
more generally the moist substance, the life-fluid throughout, as opposed 
to the dry shell. 

* See Epidem. 7, 122, Erotian (Gloss. Hippocr.), p. 49, Klein, also 
Hesych. and Et. Magn. s.v. 

* Fr. 111. 3 Soph. Aj. 236. 4 55f. 

5 See e.g. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion*, pp. 235-7, 
325-31; Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, pp. 273 f. There are 
references to ‘heroes’ in this form, e.g. Sosipolis (Paus. 6, 20, 4f.); 
cf. Erichthonios (ibid. 1, 24, 7), Trophonios (Schol. Arist. Clouds, 508). 

6 Aelian, de Nat. Anim. 1, 51. Cf. sunt qui, cum clauso putrefacta est 
spina sepulchro, [mutari credunt humanas angue medullas, Ovid, Met. xv, 389 f.; 
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Both may be illustrated by what befell after the death of the 
Spartan king, Kleomenes. 'A few days later those who were 
guarding the impaled body of Kleomenes saw a good-sized 
snake coiled about his head and covering his face so that no 
carrion birds approached. Wherefore a superstitious fear fell 
upon the king and dread which moved the women to other 
purifications, on the ground that a man of higher nature and 
beloved of the gods had been slain. The Alexandrians also 
showed reverence, visiting the spot and calling Kleomenes a 
hero and child of the gods, until those who were wiser stopped 
them explaining that...from the bodies of men, when the 
fluids (1x&pes) around the marrow have flowed together and 
thickened (“solidified ” , состосту èv &avrois AaPdvtwv), there 
issue snakes and, being well aware of this, the men of old 
associated the snake rather than any other animal with 
heroes’? (ie. the mighty dead). The identification of the 
marrow and the serpent with the seed of new life appears in 
the myth of the Phoenix, a creature of smaller scale, which 
itself thus becomes more intelligible. Before death, it builds 
a nest “апа dies upon it, then from its bones and marrow there 
is born first of all as it were a worm (cf. the old English and 
German use of “worm” for *serpent"), thence it becomes a 
chicken and renders funeral due to its predecessor? .* 

The common interpretation of a shudder down the spine 
as a premonition of death? may well be explained by an 
original beliefthat there was the life and thelife-soul. In other 
anguem ex medulla hominis spinae gigni accipimus a multis, Pliny, N.H. x, 66, 
188. Here perhaps we have the main reason (cf. p. 291) why the soul was 
believed to appear as a snake (pp. 129, 155, n. 4, 159, n. 2, 291, n. 1):it was 
identified particularly with the spinal cord and the latter resemblesa snake. 

t Plut. Vit. Cleom. 39. Cf. p. 159, n. 2 above. 

? Pliny, N.H. x, 2, 4. According to Tacitus, Ann. v1, 28, it builds the 
nest eique vim genitalem adfundere ex qua fetum oriri; et primam adulto curam 
sepeliendi patris. The belief traced about the marrow will help to explain 
the belief in the generation of bees from an ox: teneris tepefactus in ossibus 
umor/aestuat et visenda modis animalia miris/trunca pedum, etc. (Virgil, Georg. 
IV, 300f.). Its nostrils, etc. were first blocked, perhaps, to seal in the life. 

3 For references see Halliday, Greek Divination, p. 177. For the spinal 


marrow as the life see Pliny, N.H. хі, 37, 178 and English evidence 
below, p. 213, n. 4. 
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such signs the part of the body affected indicates thus the 
nature of the event portended.” In the belief that it contained 
the stuff of life and the yuy1 we have perhaps also the reason? 
why the lower end of the spine was called the ‘holy bone’, 
iepóv ӧстёоу (whence os sacrum), and the canal within the spine 
the ‘holy tube’ (їєр& oUpry&. Cf. omréppata Éyouca Өлєтол 
тої Өғоїс̧, Schol. Aesch. P.V. 497 concerning dcpuv). That 
Jews and Mohammedans believed it to be the source of 
renewed life will appear below.3 

‘The atov is slain therefrom’ and those Homeric passages 
which speak of ‘afav leaving’ a man suggest the transition 
from the meaning ‘life-fluid’ to that of the ‘life’ which the 
fluid contains and represents. Similarly, even in Homer,‘ 
ux) from its concrete meaning ‘soul’ comes to mean not that 
entity but the life which it confers, and later 9uuós, which to 
begin with meant the physical breath, vehicle of feeling, came 
to mean ‘emotion’ and more restricted still ‘anger’. It fits 
the original sense of fluid for atcv that unlike yux and 9uuós 
it is not said to leave the body in a swoon or go to Hades. 
It flows away in tears. The unmistakable use of айу for 
‘spinal marrow’ has been regarded as later and derivative. 
That the meaning ‘marrow’ or ‘fluid’ could arise out of a 
supposed primitive meaning ‘period of existence’ is difficult 
to believe, and in fact, as we see, the earliest evidence lends 
no support to the latter meaning. On the other hand it is not 


1 See pp. 197 ff. 

3 See also pp. 109, n. 2; 126, n. 3, and p. 280, n. 2. A notorious rite of 
the witch-cult was the kissing of the deity's posterior. He was a fertility 
god. It was perhaps this part thus interpreted that was honoured. For the 
variant (e.g. Brand, of. cit. 1, p. 313), the goat's tail, cf. pp. 126, n. 3, 472 
with 240, n. 7. So too the kiss at initiation in the Templars' fertility cult 
(cf. p. 144) : in ore, in ventre nudo (cf. the omentum on pp. 188, n. 2, 280) et in 
ano seu spina dorsi. Item aliquando in virga virili (Clement, in Michelet, op. 
cit. 1, p. 91, cf. p. 185, etc.). 

3 P. 288. Cf. p. 280, n. 2. Similar thought will explain the Egyptian ded 
pillar representing the spine, which was sometimes used as an amulet of 
life (e.g. Book of the Dead, ch. cuv). The spine and phallus of Osiris were 
found at Mendes. The vital fluid (sd) is repeatedly shown as transmitted 
by laying the hand on the top of the spine or passing it down the spine. 
Cf. pp. 494f. 4 бее Od. rx, 523 f. 
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difficult to see how a word designating the life ‘fluid’ might 
come to mean the life which the fluid represents and so the life 
temporally considered, the lifetime’ dependent upon it. The 
first two instances cited? from Homer also show how the inter- 
pretation of the word might change thus. The temporal 
suggestion appears gradually to have increased by popular 
association of the word with def, atel, till at last it meant 
‘eternity’. For light upon the original force of oiov and its 
variant alos (extant accusative сіб) we should look not so 
much to &í or сіє and aevum, the precise original force of 
which is obscure, as to aió-AAo, ‘I move rapidly’, aió-Aos, 
*quick-moving', to which have been related our ‘soul’, Anglo- 
Saxon sawol, Gothic saiwala.3 Nearer to alav, ales are Gothic 
saiws, ‘a body of water’, Sanscrit ayúh, ‘mobile, living’, dyuh, 
‘vital element, life, lifetime’. 

In any case, for our discovery, that olóv connoted [liquid 
in relation to the body, there is confirmation in a series of words 
hitherto unexplained in themselves and, since they seemed to 
have no connection with alev as currently interpreted, ignored 
in dealing with it: alováw, ‘I moisten, foment, apply liquid 
to the flesh’ used by Aeschylus, Hippocrates, etc.; ётголоу&оә, 
‘I bathe’ (transitive); котолоубо, ‘I pour upon’; alévnua, 
aidvnors, etc. We may compare боіроу, болноу&оо, etc. The 
original idea behind fomentation, the application of salutary 
liquid, would appear to have been that thus the liquid, i.e. 
сїоу, was conferred upon, introduced into the body. Further 

ї For later uses see pp. 405 f. below. * On p. 200 above. 

3 R. M. Meyer (Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, p. 74) quotes from 
Goethe: *Man's soul (Seele) resembles water’. For the connection of sawol 
with blood in Beowulf, see p. 69, n. 1. In view of the development from 
an original duality to a single in-dwelling spirit of life and consciousness, 
illustrated by the early fusion of yuxń and Oupds (see pp. 115 ff.) among 
the Greeks and by the Roman confusion of anima and animus (see pp. 168 ff.), 
it is difficult without a similar study of all the Germanic evidence to 
establish the original connotation of sawol. It perhaps began as the 
conscious self, breath in relation to blood centred in the chest, and was 
later, with a growing belief in the continuance of the conscious self, 
identified with the surviving ghost. As among the Greeks and Romans, 


there are clear traces of an original association of the head with life (see 
pp. 100 and 154.) and of the chest with consciousness (see pp. 38f., 68). 
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evidence in this direction appears below.’ After strenuous 
effort and sweating a bath seemed to restore vitality: (de balneis) 
hic lavet: hic corpus reparans. . membra fovebit aqua;? hospes dul- 
ciflua dum recreatur aqua.) Plautus says mihi...prae lassitudine 
opus est (ut) lavem ( Truc. 328) and again: Charinus. at tu edepol 
sume laciniam atque absterge sudorem tibi. Acanthes. nunquam 
edepol omnes balineae mihi hanc lassitudinem eximent (Merc. 126f.). 
Cf. medullam lassitudo perbibit (Stich. 340); defessus omnibus 
medullis (Catull. Lv, 30), etc. We can also now better under- 
stand anointing, the application to the body of oily liquids 
or unguents, practised from the Homeric age onwards usually 
after the bath. It is generally dismissed as part of the toilet, 
cleansing and perhaps perfuming the skin or ‘so that the skin 
might not be left harsh and rough’, but was, I suggest, thought 
to feed, to introduce into the body through the pores, the stuff 
of life and strength, which appears to come out through the 
pores in the form of sweat. The head, seat of strength, seems 
to sweat most,? and was apparently in Homeric times, as later, 
specially anointed.® Sweat itself might be used. The Nubians 
suppose it will give them strength to apply the sweat of their 
horses to their own bodies. After a ride they scrape off the 
sweat from their horses’ backs with the hand and rub it about 
their persons as if it were one of their ordinary greasy oint- 
ments.? Anointing was thought so essential to a Greek athlete '? 
that ёЛєіфеодол came to mean ‘to be in training for athletics’. 
Sweating, as we saw," was naturally regarded as the issuing 
of the watery cerebro-spinal liquid or lymph and of marrow 
or fat, the liquefiable element, the stuff of life and strength, 
from the body. *Whyisitthat the fatis consumed in those who 
exert themselves?’ ask the Problemata. ‘Is it because fat melts 

* See pp. 228, 230,271 ff. — * Anth. Lat. (Riese), 119, 7. — ? Id. 120, 4. 

4 Rich, s.v. balneae in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
p. 184. Cf. I. v. Müller, Die g. Priv. u. Kriegsalt.? pp. 135, etc. 

5 See pp. 191 f., 201 ff. & See pp. 193 ff. 7 See p. 193, n. 3. 

8 See Od. xv, 332. Cf. Il. xxu, 281 f., Petron. 47, 1; 65, 7 and below, 
рр. 227 f. 

? See E. Crawley, Mystic Rose’, rev. Bestermann, 1, p. 144. 

? E.g. Altra petà ToU ууну&зесӨо1 or Thuc. 1, 6 (of the 
Spartans). и Pp. 191 ff. 
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when heated?'' &Aoipüj, ‘unguent’, is for Homer animal 
fat? but the analogous? plant substance, the oil of the olive, 
was also used. It is possible in England to experience the 
penetrative virtue of goose-grease or camphorated oil or, if 
one is an athlete, olive-oil itself, and our twentieth-century 
life-essence, vitamin-vehicle, cod-liver oil is now absorbed by 
inunction. If we realise that the Greeks thought of unguents 
essentially as penetrating, we can also understand how xpío 
commonly used of ‘anointing’ can be used by Aeschylus? in 
the sense of ‘penetrate, pierce’. ‘Why is it that fatigue ceases 
more readily if one mixes water with the oil with which one 
rubs oneself?’ continue the Problemata.5 ‘Is it because the 
oil sinks in more (u&AAov eloSveta1) when mixed with water 
but by itself does not penetrate so well because of a tendency 
to remain on the surface?’ So too among the Romans. Thus 
Plautus$ speaks of ‘filling a man up’ (repplere) with unguents; 
and of those who are exhausted Petronius writes: intraverunt 
palaestritae complures et nos legitimo perfusos oleo refecerunt. utcumque 
ergo lassitudine abiecta cenatoria repetimus. When Democritus, 
who was fond of eating honey, was asked ‘how one might live 
in health’, he replied ‘by moistening one's inside with honey, 
one's outside with olive-oil (ef Tà pèv évrós рт Bp£yoi, тё 
Sè Extds EAadep)’.8 External application does not trouble the 
stomach and may have seemed a more direct and economic 
way to recruit the layer of fat (just beneath the skin)? that 


* 880 b, 36 f. 

* Il. 1x, 208, хуп, 390; Od. vi, 220, хуш, 179. Cf. &Aeipa, Hesiod, 
Theog. 553 and below, pp. 279 ff. 

3 See рр. 188 ff., 239 f., 286 f., 296, n. 7. 

4 P.V. 566, 597, 675, 879f. Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 251 D. We may compare 
the German einschlagen, Einschlag. 5 881 a, 4 ff. 6 Poen. 701. 

7 21. Cf. Seneca, Ep. Mor. 53, 5 corpus unctione recreavi (after sea- 
sickness). * A 29 (Diels); cf. Anab. 1v, 4, 12 f., etc. 

9 Various attempts have been made to explain the word 8fjuos (démos), 
‘deme, people, democracy, etc.’: by банупш, ‘subdue’, Sñ, ‘earth’, 
Sdy0s, ‘house’, Salopa, Baréopat, ‘divide’, Sanscrit dati, ‘reap’, etc.; 
but it is, I suggest, merely the word for fat, a fat part of an animal, applied 
specifically to land. Homer seems to have thought so. This gives an un- 
recognized double edge to the taunt SnuoPdpos BaciAeUs (IL. 1, 231), і.е. 
‘people-eating’ and ‘fat-eating’. Cf. Il. ххі, 501 on p. 280. He uses nyos 
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appears to exude in sweat. For Horace! he who was sleek 
with ample food was unctus and opposed to him who was ‘dry’, 
siccus, with poor living. We saw? that the sucus, the liquid of 
life and strength in the body, was recognised in sweat. How 
natural it was to think thus of the fat may be seen e.g. in 
Pliny's pingue inter carnem cutemque suco liquidum. A few lines 
later he assimilates marrow to fat: et medulla ex eodem videtur 
esse. 

There was perhaps further reason for the use of alav to 


of the land occupied by a community—which would be the fertile land 
well covered with soil as opposed to the bare and barren rocks—speaking 
repeatedly of the Boeotians, etc., ‘having exceedingly plump &npos (тіоус 
Snov)’, ‘in the plump 8500s (ríovi nyw) of Lycia’, ‘in the plump 
8nuos of the Thesprotians’, etc. Exactly thus he speaks of‘ the plump 8nyos 
(tlova nuov) of sheep’ or of thigh-bones ‘covered with plump 
8nuos (1íovi Sny)’. This use of 8nuos will thus rest upon the same 
thought as the immemorial Greek cult of Earth, the Mother, and the 
derivative legend of Deucalion and Pyrrha, for whom rocks were ‘the 
bones of their mother’, and Homer’s use of dgpus, etc., of land. Instead 
of saying ‘he came to deep-soiled (ёрВолЛока) Phthia’, etc. (Jl. 1x, 475), 
Homer may equally well say ‘he went to Ephyra, a plump ploughland’ 
(tletpav &poupav, Od. п, 328; cf. xxm, 311, etc.) or ‘he came to Achaian 
Argos, an udder [or “ breast”’] of ploughland’ (oU8ap &povpns, Il. Іх, 141, 
283; cf. Varro, R.R. 1, 7, 10; Virgil's uber agri with pinguis ager, etc.), 
or ‘he came to the plump 8nuos of Ithaca’ (Od. хту, 329, хіх, 399). It 
is striking that ‘in Greece the land falls not into valleys but into plains... . 
If they rise at all, they rise not at the base of the mountains, but towards 
their own centre, like upturned saucers’ (Zimmern, The Greek Common- 
wealth’, p. 47). On each such 8nuos a community would develop and be 
referred to as a Snyos just as we use ‘parish’, ‘country’, etc., for the 
inhabitants of the same (e.g. ‘all the parish will be there’, ‘tell the 
country’, etc.). The thought appears also in Hebrew: ‘He shall enter 
peaceably even upon the fattest places of the province? (Dan. xi, 24). Cf. 
Gen. xxvii, 39, 28, also Is. v, І in note 6 on p. 239 and the use of helebh 
in Gen. xlv, 18. For the Egyptian conception of the earth as a body see 
Ebers, op. cit. p. 121. Old Norse myth conceived of earth as the flesh, 
mountains as the bones, and stones as the teeth and bits of bone of 
Ymir (see Gylfaginning, 8). That each fertile area should form a separate 
community was particularly natural in Greece, divided up, as it is, by 
mountain ridges. 'Greece is not fat and well-fed like England but a 
naked land with all her bones showing? (Zimmern, op. cit. p. 42). For 
parallel development of a word and divergence of accent cf. pp. 346, 
06, 511. 
^ Epist. 1, 17, 12. Richer food was unctius (ibid. 15, 44), unctior cena 
(Mart. v, 44, 7). 
3 Pp. 192, etc. 3 М.Н. х, 37, 212, speaking of animals. 
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represent the ‘lifetime’. This liquid (or liquefiable element) 
in the body appeared in fact to be the stock of life, vitality, 
strength. Not only did it deserve to be identified with them as 
expended in tears and sweat and seed,’ but also in the normal 
course as it increases in amount they increase and as it 
diminishes they diminish. Thus in serious illness, when the 
patient ‘is melted’, wasting with sweating and loss of vitality 
go together. ‘Loss of flesh’ is loss of the liquid. So we can 
understand many expressions in the poets, e.g., in Aeschylus, 
Prometheus’ description how, before he came, when men were 
stricken with disease ‘there was no defence, neither eatable 
nor drink nor unguent (xpiotév), but for lack of remedies 
they were dried up (kateoxtAAovto)’.3 In the normal lifetime 
for the early Greeks as for our own ancestors youth is the time 
of abundant marrow,’ and with their soft and supple flesh the 
young were said to ‘abound in liquid? (поћо Eye Tò турду); 


1 Cf. Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors ш, 9, ‘excess of venery which. . .is 
supposed to shorten the lives of cocks, partridges and sparrows’. 

з See e.g. Od. v, 395 f., XI, 201. 3 Aesch. P.V. 479 ff. 

4 See e.g. the old terms ‘sappy’, ‘saphead’, etc., for the young and 
foolish (but ‘sapless age’ I Henry VI, ту, 5) and the belief that the 
marrow was the seed of life and that with age it shrank and with death 
it disappeared. The early examples of it as ‘the seat of animal vitality 
and strength’ quoted by the Oxf. English Dictionary are: circa A.D. 1425, 
Seven Sages (P) 1685: ‘My lordys merryghe hys welne gone’ (of an old 
husband); A.D. 1576, Fleming, Panopl. Epist. 154: “If I were in the pearl 
of my youth and had in my bones marrow...I wold not’; A.D. 1601, 
Shakespeare, All’s Well etc., 11, 3, 298: ‘Spending his manly marrow in 
her arms’; А.р. 1602, 2nd Part, Return from Parnassus, 1v, 3, 1935: 
‘Spending the marrow of their flowering age In fruitelesse poring on 
some worme-eate leafe’. To these we may add Spenser (F.Q. 1, 4, 26) on 
Lechery ‘that rotts the marrow and consumes the braine’; Hamlet, m, 4, 
82 £.; Tourneur, Rev. Trag. 1, 1: О, that marrowlesse age should stuffe 
the hollow bones with dambd desires’ (against ‘gray hayrde adultery’. Cf. 
Quid tibi iucundum siccis habitare medullis, Prop. п, 12 (їп, 3),17 addressed to 
Amor) and Macbeth’s cry to Banquo's ghost just after his murder: ‘Let 
the earth hide thee! Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold’, com- 
paring with this last Achilles’ remark about Patroklos’ vexpds: ёк 8’ adv 
TrÉparrat. 

5 See Aesch. Ag. 76 f., quoted on p. 221 below. 

§ Diog. of Ap. A 19 (45), Diels. This (but see also p. 177, n. 9) explains 
why the young were called ёроот (Od. 1x, 222, cf. &epoheis p. 254) and 6pócot 
(Aesch. Ag. 141, cf. Psalm cx, 3) and why ‘soft’, ‘supple’ was commonly 
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but with advancing years this gradually dries up and simul- 
taneously life and strength diminish to their close. To age was 
to lose flesh,” i.e. to lose liquid, to ‘dry up’. Thus, to convert 
Odysseus into an old man, Athene 'dried up the fair flesh 
(кёре џёу of xpóa KaAdv) on his pliant limbs, destroyed the 
yellow hair from his head, set the skin of an old man on all his 
limbs, and bleared his eyes that before were beautiful’.? ‘No 
longer do you bloom (Ө&Лл=1)3 the same in your soft flesh; 
for it is drying up already (кёрфєтол yap Sn)’ says Archilo- 
chus. ‘Hated old age is withering and drying me up’ 
(uapatvov Taprxevel) says Ѕорћгоп,5 and again ‘shrivelled skin 
instead ofa man'$ (oŭpap &vr' &v6pós). Hippo, who identified 
the life-principle with the ‘water’ of the cerebro-spinal 
marrow,’ thought that ‘there is in us our own liquid (or 
“moisture”, olxelav...typétnta) according to which we are 
sensible and by which we live; when this liquid is in its proper 
condition, the living creature is healthy, but when it is dried 
up, the living creature lacks sense and dies; on this account 
indeed old men are dry (£npof) and lack sense because they 
expressed by Uypés often in antithesis to oxAnpds, ‘hard, rigid’, perhaps 
originally connoting ‘dry’ (cf. oxéAAw). Thus we find an older man 
oxAnpdv ÅEN буте loth to wrestle with one who is vetepds тє kal Uy pdtepos, 
Plat. Theaet. 162 B; cf. Symp. 196 a. The idea is perhaps clearest in its 
application to plant life (e.g. Uypds &kav6os, Theoc. 1, 55), where the 
green and sappy is soft and bends easily but the dry is hard, rigid, brittle. 

х It is this idea that ageing means continual diminution which is 


carried to its logical conclusion in the story of the Sibyl of Cumae, 
who by divine favour was permitted to live on long after the normal span: 


de tanto me corpore parvam 
longa dies faciet, consumptaque membra senecta 
ad minimum redigentur onus. (Ovid, Met. xiv, 147 ff.) 
Trimalchio professed to have seen her in her later days suspended in a 
bottle (Petron. 48, 8). So too longa Tithonum minuit senectus (Hor. Od. п, 
16, 30). Cf. minui senio in Pers. ут, 16. 

з Od. хш, 430 ff. Cf. &oxeAéss in Od. x, 460 ff., quoted on p. 48. 

3 See p. 202. 4 Fr. тоо (Bgk.*). 

5 Fr. 54 (Kaibel). For ropiysUet see pp. 256 ff., and cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. x1, 

392; 4- 

6 Fr. 55. Cf. much later vpóxprrós ёоті, OlAivva, teù futis f) mòs 
fiBns, Anth. Pal. v, 258, 1, and Plaut. Mil. Glor. 639 f., quoted on p. 193. 
Liquor vitalis longaevitate siccatus est (Macrob. уп, 10, 8). 

7 See p. 118. 
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are without liquid (xwpis Uypórnros)'.! The observations 
which seem to have determined the traditional system re- 
appear. For Aristotle ‘the living creature is by nature moist 
(‘‘liquid”, сурбу) and warm, and to live is to be such, but 
old age is cold and dry and so is what has died. . .it is inevitable 
that one who grows old should dry up (&npaíveo9o1)?.* It was 
thus natural to regard the liquid (сісу) as the life, the stock 
of life inevitably diminishing with the passage of time, the 
measure of lifetime like the diminishing sand in the glass. For 
later Greeks with their XAeyu6pa time was water. Thus in the 
courts to allot different lengths of time to individuals, different 
amounts of water were allotted to them, and as ‘his water’ 
ran out, the allotted time of each ran out, so that we get 
phrases like èv т@ £u USar1,3 ‘in’ or rather ‘during my water’. 

The conception of the life as diminishing liquid inside a man 
will explain such language as that of Sophocles’ Electra:4 
‘Dropping myself at this gate friendless I shall dry up my life 
(avavé Biov)’, such turns of thought as that of the comic poet 
Antiphanes: ‘The life in us (lit. *ofus") approximates to wine 
(ёстіу fju&v ó Bios ої тросфертс) ; when but little remains 
it becomes vinegar (6£05)",5 amplified by a nameless epigram- 
matist: ‘Of sweet wine if a little be left in vessels, this that is 
left turns into sour (eis 6&0). So when he has drained away 
the whole of life (&ravrAfjcas Tov бАоу Віоу) and comes to old 
age at the bottom, the old man becomes sour-bile(d)'$ (or 


* A п, Diels (? Hipponax). 

з De Long. et Brev. Vit. 466 a, 19 ff. Cf. De Gener. Anim. 784 a, 34, 
etc. We may now guess that ус was in origin akin to and expressed 
something like úypós. Cf. Sepós on pp. 254 f. and the proverb \гузёттєро$ 
бифоко$ (see pp. 216 ff.) or KoAoKUvTas (e.g. Epich. Fr. 154). The кол. is 
notably Фураутікђ, ҲОЛ (Diph. Siph. in Athen. 59 в); in aquario 
copones et cucurbitae, Petron. 39; veteres medici de cucurbita ita senserunt ut eam 
aquam dicerent coagulatam, Garg. Mart. med. 6. So Diph. 98 f| коЛокоутту 
4 Kplvov, i.e. either living or dead; Hesych. «pí(v)ov: tò &£npóv. тбсоєтол 
кой étri TrTcoXoU (cf. pp. 222 ff.) кої vexpov. 

3 Demosth. de Cor. 274, 9 and de Falsa Leg. 359, 6. Cf. Aesch. in Ctes. 
§ 198, etc. Also Chaucer, Cant. Tales, Reves Prol. 3888-91. 

* 818 f. Cf. Philoct. 952 ff. below (p. 222). 5 Fr. 240 a (Kock). 

6 Anth. Pal. 1x, 127. Cf. suam senectutem ducat usque ad senium sorbilo, 
Caecil. 73 Ribb. 
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‘quick to anger’, ó&uxoAos). The beloved could be addressed 
thus: брфоЁ ot Erréveucas: St’ As otapuAr, mroprréuo. 
ut) pBovéons Sota Kav Враухо тїз стофібоѕ.! 


Utrum est melius: virginem an viduam uxorem ducere? virginem, si musta 
est, says Naevius.* Lucilius speaks of old men as if they were 
raisins: rugosi passique senes? Wine was in a peculiar degree 
equated to, identified with the life-fluid, and not less in Italy 
than in Greece. The Romans believed in a diminishing ‘sap’ 
(sucus) or liquid of life in the body as in a plant,4and Trimalchio, 
when century-old wine is served, says: ‘Alas, alas; then wine 
lives longer than а man (homuncio, “ manikin”). Wherefore let 
us moisten ourselves. Life is wine (vita vinum est)" .5 The ancient 
Roman festival of the spirit of the year, Anna Perenna, on the 
Ides of March is now more intelligible. Its distinctive feature 
was that the assembled crowd drank wine “апа they pray for 
as many years as they take ladles full and they drink up to that 
number. There you will find a man who drinks up the years 
of Nestor, a woman who has been made a Sibyl by her cups’® 
(i.e. very long-lived). And at other times of the year to a 


* Anth. Pal. v, 303. з 53 f., Ribbeck. 

3 557 (Marx). See also p. 264 below. 

4 See p. 192. It is the same thought when Horace refers to those who 
are old and past loving as aridas frondes, Od. 1, 25, 19 f. Cf. ту, 13, 9 f. 

5 Petron. Satir. 34, 7. By ‘let us moisten ourselves’ I have given the 
meaning that seems to underlie the corrupt ' tangomenas faciamus, which 
has been variously emended ‘tengo menas’=Téyyo urjvag Heins., тёууо 
TveUpovas Munk., Téyye mvevpovas otv Chrus. Perhaps the simplest 
change is tengomenous— Tey yoy£vous (Reines) but not (with R.) under- 
standing nos, * Let us make ourselves wet’, but just ‘Let us act the drinkers 
(lit. ‘‘self-moisteners’’)’. 

6 Ovid, Fasti, їп, 523 ff. That wine was the stuff of life and health may 
be seen also in the ceremony at the end of the vintage, at the first tasting 
of the new wine. The formula used has been preserved: ‘New, old wine 
I drink; new, old malady I remedy (novum vetus vinum bibo, novo veteri 
morbo medeor). This was the importance of the occasion. Thence it received 
its name (Meditrinalia). See Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi, 21, Festus, 110 
Linds. s.v. Med. At Athens, the same occasion, the 718ofyia, had similar 
significance. Plutarch tells us that men poured libation before drinking 
the new wine and prayed that *using the remedy they might suffer no 
hurt but be saved’ (&pAoff| Kal awThpiov avTois той qapuóxou Thy 
Xpfiow yevéo9ot, Quaest. Conv. їп, 7, т). 
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friend, as he was drinking wine, it was customary to cry ‘May 
you live’, i.e. ‘Life to you'.! ‘Vivas’, ‘ Bibe multis annis’, me, 
36065, 2110015, etc. were inscribed on wine cups.” In this same 
thought doubtless lies also the origin of the ancient custom 
of drinking a little from a full cup of wine and then bestowing 
it upon one to whom one wishes well, тгротгіуєіу, propinare.3 
In Greece the bride's father (or the bride) gave the cup of wine 
thus to the bridegroom. Thus Pindar says: ‘Even as when a 
man gives from wealthy hand a cup bubbling within with the 
dew of the vine to the young man, the bridegroom, drinking 
therefrom first and giving it (тгротіусоу) from home to home, 
all golden, the head of his possessions, drinking with him 
(ouptrooiov арту) and honouring the connection...so I am 
sending liquid nectar...’.4 That this was a gift of the liquid 
of life is confirmed below5 in a variation of the custom. The 
drinking ofa little before makes of it a ‘communion’, a sharing 
of the same life. So in Homer® one honours another by 
holding out one’s cup of wine for him to take and drink 
therefrom. 

Why this treatment of wine as the liquid of life? We have 
seen? that the early Greeks recognised the kinship between 
men and plants. This liquid in man was correlated with, 
recognised as the counterpart of, the liquid, the sap, of plants.’ 
In man it was particularly concentrated in the head, the seed- 
vessel; 9 in plants also in the ‘head’,™ i.e. the fruit or seed-vessel. 
We can now understand why in the Homeric treaty-curse wine 

' E.g. Dio Cas. Lxxu, 18, 2. Cf. Apul. Met. х, 16 (‘salus’, cf. pp. 275-7). 

* See Bonner Jahrb. xut, 107 ff., xvi, 75 f. The ancient Jews used to cry 
* Wineto your life!’ (L. Blau, Altjüd. Zauberw. p.67). Cf.pp.234f.,287,n.2. 
In Babylonia the vine was ‘the tree of life’ (see Dhorme in Rev. Bibl. 
Intern. 1920, p. 477). 

3 See pp. 228, 275f.; cf. Hoc mea тат? tuae poclum donat ut amantem 
amanti decet (Plaut. Pers. 775) ; Propino tibi salutem plenis faucibus (Stich. 468). 

4 Ol. уп, 1 f. For other instances see Athenaeus хш, 575 D ff. 

5 Pp. 275ff. 

6 See e.g. Od. xm, 56 ff., хуш, 121 f. Cf. Il. rx, 671, xv, 86, xxiv, 101. 

7 See pp. 113 ff. è P. 177, n. 9. 

9 See pp. 108 ff., 129 ff., etc. 


1° See pp. 112 ff., 125 f., 130 etc. and for the olive, an ‘egg’ as conceived 
by Empedocles, p. 112, note 2. 
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represented the life-fluid, the contents of the head! (£ykégaAos) 
of the men concerned. Wine appeared to be the liquid of the 
seed of the vine and was assimilated to the seed of man.? The 
cult of Dionysos identified with wine was notably phallic.3 


1 See p. 108. We may compare the similar Babylonian treaty-curse 
with the head of an animal: ‘This head is not the head of the ram. The 
head of Mati'-ilu (the contracting party) it is, the head of his children, 
etc.... If Mati’-ilu trespass against this oath, even as the head of this ram 
is cut off...let the head of Mati'-ilu be cut off? (see Peiser, Mitteil. der 
Vorderas. Ges. 1898, pp. 228 ff.), and indeed the Roman rite: Si prior 
defexit. . . tu ille Diespiter populum Romanum sic ferito ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie 
feriam (Livy, 1, 24). The pater patratus then struck the victim with a 
stone that appears to have represented Jupiter (see p. 142). The 
Greeks and Trojans on this occasion cut ‘hair’ off the heads of two sheep 
and put it into the hands of the ‘contracting parties’ (see Л. ш, 273 Ё.; 
cf. pp. 107f.) and then cut their throats and let the blood flow (cf. гу, 
159); then the wine is used explicitly to represent the ёукёфоЛоѕ of the 
two parties, the life-liquid in the sense traced, and with it the curse is 
made. This use of wine is the origin of the lasting institution of otrovdal, 
i.e. ‘libations’ (see JI. гу, 159, п, 341), the essential rite in a treaty. 
Cf. spondeo. Kircher in Die sacrale Bedeutung des Weines im Altertum says 
that for the early Greeks and Romans ‘wine represents blood’. He is 
preoccupied with the idea of ‘blood-brotherhood’ and produces no early 
evidence for the substitution he suggests. The implication that, when 
digested, corn and wine were productive of blood (Zl. v, 340 Ё.) and food 
and wine productive of liquid and 9upós (Od. x, 460 ff.) could as well 
be quoted to show that corn or food represented blood. Homer sometimes 
speaks of red wine, yet we cannot assume that his other references to wine 
always imply such, or that wines of paler colour familiar later were then 
unknown. Їп the solemn treaty-rite the wine represented the pale fluid 
contents of the head. Thus considerations of function as illustrated above 
are more to the point. They fit other uses of wine where an equation to 
blood is impossible (see pp. 227 f. and 271 ff.). In the sacrificial rite there 
is no early evidence that the blood so readily available was offered to the 
gods. Wine was and there is no reason for the substitution. The head on 
the other hand, seat of the yuxń, was preserved (see pp. 105 ff.) and wine 
may here as in the treaty libation be a substitution for its life-fluid. Cf. 
р. 241, n. 2. 

* See e.g. the oracle іп Plut. Thes. 3. Homer applies fjp&o only to 
man and to the vine (Od. v, 69). Cf. Virgil’s pubesco on p. 127; Cic. Tusc. 
1, 28, 69, etc. Vitis might seem to be the plant of vita. Uva appears to 
be in fact related to uvidus, iy pós, etc. That relationship would show that 
the ancient Latins were uniquely impressed by grapes as liquid (cf. alv). 

3 See e.g. Herodotus, п, 48 and below, р. 252, n. 11. Cf. u&yAov &umeñov, 
Aesch. Fr.325 Nauck’. The relation here (see also pp. 108ff., 271 ff.) traced 
of wine to the seed, the yuxñ (so too the genius, see pp. 126f., 227f.), will 
explain why the Anthesteria (118olyta, xdes, xUtpot) was also the festival 
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The Italian Liber,’ according to St Augustine, praeest virorum 
seminibus? We shall see that wine was believed to go to the 
brain and the genius3 It was believed to stimulate and feed 
sexual appetite, so that indeed the latter was said to depend 
upon the supply of wine.* 

Upon its liquid depends the life of a plant. As it dries up, 
the plant withers and ultimately dies. The correlation with 
the body is exemplified by the dryads, tree-nymphs sometimes 
the brides of men.5 Pindaré describes them ‘having for their 
lot as limit aiv equal to that of a tree (ісобёуброу тёкрар 
aldvos Aayoioat)’. The Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (264 ff.) 
tells how ‘together with them when they were born there 
grew upon the earth either firs or oaks. . .but when the fate 
of death is nigh, there are dried up first of all upon the earth 
the beautiful trees and the bark dwindles about them and the 
twigs fall, and at the same time the yuxń of the nymphs quits 
the light of the sun’. For the relatively scientific Problemata? 


of yuxaí (cf. the identification of Dionysos with Hades, p. 252, n. 11), and 
throw light upon the conception of the 'Aya$6s Aalpwv. Flowers with 
which the ancients connected the name ’Av@eottpia (see Harpocration 
and Et. Magn. s.v.) were, as we have seen, the ‘heads’, seed-vessels, 
which is perhaps why Persephone was associated with them (see pp. 114 f.). 

* See pp. 127, 264. з De Civ. Dei, ту, 11. 

3 Pp. 226 ff. These ideas help Hor. Epist. 1, 5, 19: fecundi calices (cf. Georg. 
п, 325; Ov. Met. ту, 698) and Prop. 1v (V), 6, 76: Bacche, soles Phoebo fertilis 
esse, the generative power being there referred to the generation of ideas 
or poems in the mind (see pp. 35 f., 42 f., 63 ff.). Cf. Sap Bé Trívov oUbiv 
Фу TéKoi coQóv, Cratin. 199, 2 (Kock), quoted by Ath. 39 c, yóviuov 
ттоттүтїүу, Aristoph. Frogs, 96 ; Socrates as ‘midwife’ of ideas (Plato, Theaet. 
150 f.) and ó yàp vols кош Trávra: TK уођџрата, &yaðà uiv Stav bird той 
8coU tà oméppata А&Вт\, к.т.А. (Hermetica, 1x, 3, ed. W. Scott). We speak 
of ‘creative minds’. 

olvou 88 unkér! буто ойк Écriv KUtrpis, Eurip. Bacch. 773. Cf. Anth. 
Pal. v, 134, 3; Problemata, 953 b, 30 ff.; Horace, Epist. 1, 15, 21; Ovid, Ars 
Am. 1, 230 ff. ; Apul. Met. п, 16 f., etc. Chaucer, Cant. T., 6046-50, etc. 

5 See e.g. the story of Rhoikos, Et. Magn. s.v. &pabp. (75, 25 ff), 
Schol. Theocr. ш, 13,etc. Cf. Meleager and the piece of wood (p. 262), also 
various metamorphoses of human beings into plants. 

6 Fr. 165 (Schr.). 

7 g28 a, 12 ff. Not realising the fitness of ёкфоєтол to the liquid yvy, 
some read ёкфис&тс1. For the identification of the uy with the life-fluid 
cf. pp. 118 ff., 247 ff. A ‘nymph’ appears to have been the yuxńh, the 
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a good deal later *wheat has in it a certain sweet and sticky 
juice, which is so to speak its yuxńh (ös ёстіу стой kaðámep 
чухт). This is shown by the fact that when it is dried, it is 
quite shrivelled (“‘emptied”’, xevoŭtat), but when it is moist, it 
is propagated (éxpvetat)’, Similarly in Italy feracissima semina 
were to be obtained from the caput of the vine. Columella' 
explains: reliquas trunci partes humor omnis et alimentum, quod a solo 
ministratur, transcurrit dum ad ultimum perveniat. naturali enim spiritu 
omne alimentum virentis quasi quaedam anima per medullam trunci 
veluti per siphonem...trahitur in summum, while Pliny* speaks of 
the budding (gemmae) of the vine as the bursting forth of the 
medulla sive illa vitalis anima est from the inguen. The vine was 
strikingly assimilated to a human being with pedes, crura, lumbi, 
umeri,3 etc. Columella urges that as semina should be taken 
ipsa membra genitalia conceptu atque foetu gravida.* Cf. his spadones.5 
The same unity appears in the belief illuminated by Mann- 
hardt and Frazer, that a particular human being is the vegeta- 
tion spirit incarnate. То it Homer most nearly approaches 
in his picture of the blameless king ‘under whom the black 
earth bears wheat and barley and the trees are weighed down 
with fruit,? etc. (compare Theoc. уш, 41 ff. quoted below’). 
The varying legends of the Grail appear to concern such a 
king associated particularly with water. By the failure of the 
Quest he lost his virility and the land with its plants dried up 
and became waste, and by the achieving of the Quest he was 
restored to health and youth and as one version says ‘the waters 
flowed again through their channel and all the woods were 


reproductive life, in a tree, etc. In the earliest evidence, the Iliad, vippa 
are clearly identified usually with water, springs, etc. Cf. pp. 34f., 66 f. 
Lympha seems akin. Cf. the water-goddesses, givers of fertility among the 
Celts, and p. 177, n. 9. vüugn described also a bride ог marriageable girl 
(cf. vuugeUo ‘marry’). Such ideas may explain rivalis. Cf. Anth. Pal. v, 
303 on p. 216 and Prov. v, 18 on p. 492. For the Persians the tutelary 
spirit of the female sex was the spirit of water, Anahita. 


* De Re Rustica, їп, 10, 1 f. 2 N.H. хуп, 21, 152f. 
3 See e.g. Columella, of. cit. ш, 10, de Arb. їп, І. 
4 De Re Rustica, їп, 10, 12. 5 Ibid. m, 10, 15. Cf. castrare. 


6 Cf. pp. 113 ff., p. 157, n. І above. 
7 Od. xix, 109 ff. 8 P. 222, n. II. 
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turned to verdure!) Thus perhaps it was the distinctive 
power of Dionysos or the human Вӧкут or Bóxyos? to pro- 
duce liquids (water, wine, milk, honey) from the stalk or 
branch? (@Upoos) directly or by striking the earth with it 
or by scraping the earth with the fingers.‘ 

The vital sap of the human body was spoken of in terms of 
plant life. Homer speaks of the body of an old man whose 
strength is gone as коА&ит, a cornstalk that has seeded, lost 
the virtue that was in its head.5 Hesiod speaks of the finger 
nails as dead wood on the living hand: ‘At a banquet of the 
gods do not with bright iron cut the dry from the green (or 
“sappy”) on the five-twigged (un8' é&ró trevtdzo10...avov 
&то xAcpo0 тбџуеу) °.6 Or we may instance from Aeschylus? 
the lament of the old men left with the youthful to guard the 
land when the men of military age have gone to Troy: * The 
youthful marrow (veapós uueAóc) shooting up within the chest 
is on a par with old age and Ares (i.e. warriors—the mature) 
is not at his post and the old man with his foliage now drying 
up (фуАА&бо$ ђӧт karakappopévns) walks on three feet’ 
(ie. with a stick). And Aristophanes? refers to Cleon's 
‘harvest’ of prisoners from Sphacteria as ‘ears of corn’ 
(ot&yus) which he is ‘drying’ (&pave1), i.e. making lean. The 
equation of the vital sap of men to that of plants, the vine, 
corn, etc., was helped by the phenomenon of nourishment, 
the replenishing of the former by the latter. Thus not only 
animal fat but alternatively olive-oil could be infused by 
anointing.? Alové&c, etc., the infusion of aidv, may also be 


1 See J. L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance, pp. 12 ff., also above, p. 157, 
n. І and Isaiah lvi, 3, ‘Neither let the eunuch say Behold, I am a dry 
tree....Unto them will I give... better than sons.’ 

5 See p. 456, n. 2. 3 See ibid. 

* See e.g. Eurip. Bacchae, 141, 704 ff. and for the fingers, p. 198, n. t 
above, also p. 226, n. 1 and pp. 494 ff. 

5 Od. xiv, 212. Cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 1410 b, 14, also pp. 113 ff. above, 
and for strength in the head, pp. 193 ff. Works and Days, 742 f. 

7 Ag. 76 ff. A family that has perished is a ‘dried up stem’ or ‘stock’, 
avaveels TruOuriv, Choeph. 260; cf. 204; Suppl. 106. 

8 Knights, 392 ff. 

9 See pp. 209 ff. 
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exemplified by the bathing in wine of invalids at Epidaurus! 
and of babies at Sparta.* Similarly with what enters through 
the mouth. Homer equates barley-groats to marrow: ' barley- 
groats, the marrow of men'3 (&Agita, pueddv &убрфу), or 
*barley-groats and wheat-groats, the marrow of men'.* Circe 
bids Odysseus and his comrades ' eat food and drink wine till 
again you get ®upds in your chests such as you had when you 
left your fatherland of rugged Ithaca; but now you are dried 
up (&скєлёє$) and lacking in 9upós, remembering ever your 
dire wandering'.5 As we have seen, to lose flesh is to lose 
liquid; to become thin is to dry up. Hipponax$ speaks of 
‘becoming dry with starvation (Aip@ yévntai €npds). 
Sophocles’ Electra apparently expects to ‘dry up her life',? 
lacking food; his Philoctetes, robbed of the bow with which 
he furnished his larder, says to his cave home: ‘I shall enter 
thee again empty-handed, not having nutriment (tpogriv), but 
I shall be dried up (cvavotpar) alone in this cell'.5 Thus 
also we can explain Herodas (waking a slave-girl): Tüv 
Sè уоїроу ойбут Sputrrer...é5 уоџђу mépyov.? The thought 
persists; thus Babrius '? speaks of one ‘dried up with starvation’ 
(Алиф котєоклћкеі), while for Lucian?! ‘dry’ (ojos) applied 

1 See Inscr. Gr. ту, 955, 13. 

* Lycurgus, 16. Cf. Demeter and theinfant Demophoon below, pp. 293f. 

3 Od. п, 290. This will help us to understand &Agrrá то: ттр&тоу торі 
Téxeran. . . TÒ Аё\ф1бо$ ӧстіа Trácoc (Theoc. п, 18 Ё). Cf. p. 113, n. 2 
and Burns, John Barleycorn: ‘They wasted o’er a scorching flame/The 
marrow of his bones.’ 

4 Od. xx, 108. 5 Od. х, 460ff. © Fr. 9 (Bgk.4). 7 See p. 215. 

5 Philoct. 952 ff. 9 vm, 2 ff. о 46, 8. 

™ Tox. 16; Dial. Meret. 14, 1. The externals that bring the body to its 
‘dry’, i.e. lean, thin state (cf. Electra’s €npdv бёно$, Eurip. Electra, 239 f.) 
are themselves ‘dry’. Thus the spendthrift at the last is ‘worn by dry 
poverty’ (kapooAér veipóuevov trevin, Anth. Pal. rx, 367, 4). For Aristo- 
phanes austere ways, diet, etc. are ‘dry ways’ (Enpol трёто, Wasps, 
1452). Realisation of this use, these associations of ‘dryness’, will perhaps 
help to a better understanding of the much disputed scene carved on the 
bowl in the First Idyll of Theocritus (46 Ж). A boy is sitting on a wall 
to guard a vineyard, but instead is busy with a locust-trap; while one fox 
wanders about the rows eating the grapes that are fit for the table, the 
other, apparently with a different taste, at greater risk has designs upon 


the boy's wallet, and says he will not let him go till he sets him (or ‘makes 
him sit’, ka@{§1)) to breakfast ‘upon dry fare’ (ёті Enpoion), i.e. upon lean, 
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to a person means ‘destitute’, i.e. without livelihood, food, 
etc. 

Thus we may explain in Latin such expressions as Aquilius’ 
maior pars populi (iam) aridi reptant fame,’ Petronius’ description 
of the wealthy as sucossi (38) with mulier aliquot dierum abstinentia 
sicca. . .avide replebat se cibo," and why for Horace the poor man 
is ‘dry’, siccus.3 Romans shared the belief that there is in the 


meagre or no fare. This fits the scholiast’s &yevotov, 6 $ итү yevóuevos 
«al &npaíverai and gives a clear point. Theocritus elsewhere (vir, 41 ff.) 
expresses ‘lean’ by £npós. He describes herds and pastures thriving where 
beautiful Milon is, but if the latter departs ‘then the shepherd is dry 
(Enpós, i.e. “lean, withers”) and the grasses too’, and from a balancing 
scene where all things flourish in the presence of a beautiful maiden, if 
she departs, ‘both he who herds the cows and the cows themselves are 
drier (avétepan)’. And we should perhaps now read an in his description 
of the Graces (poems) turned away from men’s doors empty-handed: 
‘In anger they come home, bare-footed, often upbraiding me for a 
journey in vain. Shrinking (ókvnpaf) again at the bottom of their empty 
coffer they stay with heads thrown upon their cold knees. There they 
have dry sitting (ëv? ойт aoíatv бро) when they come home profitless' 
(ху, 8 ff.), i.e. there they sit in lean conditions, in cheerless poverty; 
cf. ‘empty’ and ёті &проїот kaðifn above. Current texts (Ahrens, 
Wilamowitz-Moell., Legrand) read the easier and weaker év@’ сіє of 
other MSS. : ‘there always they sit’. For 1, 51, the tendency of the scholium 
quoted has been recognised by some as a possibility but without realisa- 
tion of the background of thought and without this evidence. Instead 
TOAAGKIS SÈ то: / Enpa PaGelav уђу Evixnoe otropé (Eurip. Andr. 636 f.) and 
tov Badly olkov &vs&ripavav ó8óvres (Callim. To Dem. 113) are quoted. 
Other interpretations proposed (‘wreck the breakfast’, ‘dock the break- 
fast’, etc.) may be seen in Cholmeley's notes. More recently, Mr A. S. F. 
Gow, comparing Eurip. Bacch. 274 ff., has suggested that ‘the &npá... 
must somehow be the bread in the boy's wallet’ (Class. Rev. XLIV, 1930, 
рр. 9f.) and Professor A. Y. Campbell (Class. Quart. xxv, 1931, pp. 93ff.), 
referring to кортої &npoí as opposed to kaprrol Uypol, urges that we must 
imagine that the wallet contains grapes and the fox wants them and thus 
says that he will condemn the boy to cereal food left at home. The poet 
can, however, scarcely have made his point of this and intended us to 
think of the fox as desiring merely to eat grapes, which it could obviously 
have had, like the other, in greater abundance and with less risk from 
the vineyard. More recently still Mr A. D. Knox (Class. Quart. xxv, 
1931, pp. 205 ff.) argues that the subject of ко®!&ту is the boy and ѓті 
Enpoior stands for ёті Enpois (= &бокротокс) vois òpðaAnois= ‘rejoicing’: 
‘the fox will chortle’. 

х Boeot. 9 (Ribbeck, Com. Frag. p. 38). * тїї fin. 

з Epist. 1, 17, 12. How literally this was understood of absence of liquid 
from the body may be seen in Catullus! poem Furei cui neque servos, etc. 
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body a liquid, a ‘sap’ (sucus) on which life depends, giving the 
body its fullness and drying up into the leanness of old age, 
a liquid associated with sexual power.’ Such a liquid would 
naturally be related to and be the concern of the life-soul to 
which sexual power belongs, the genius, as it was to the Greek 
uxt. This will explain many expressions from the time of 
Plautus, which imply that to take nourishment, i.e. vita, was 
to benefit one's genius and to take little or none was to rob 
one's genius, expressions which do not easily fit earlier theories 
that the genus is just the procreative power in man or the luck 
of the family, an external guardian spirit, etc. For Plautus he 
who serves up food sparingly ‘wages war upon’ (Truc. 183) 
or ‘cheats (defrudat)’3 his genius; on the other hand a man 
intending to obtain a feast says: ‘I shall do a lot of good to my 
genius (genio meo multa bona faciamy ;* to the man who knows 
how to dine, one says: ‘You are pretty wise as to how to treat 
your genius (multum sapis ad genium)’.5 In such passages the 
genius does not, as has been suggested, represent 'the capacity 
for enjoyment’,® it is not a ‘hypostatisation of the warmer 
desires"? itis nota matter ofa man's genius being ‘ pleased when 
he lives enjoyably’, rather when his body is well nourished. 
Conscious desire, whether for the pleasures of the table? or 
indeed for sexual gratification,'? is a matter of the conscious 


(ххш). Horace uses siccus also (Sat. п, 2, 14) of one who has taken 
violent exercise, i.e. sweated. We may compare the cum (in) stadio, in gym- 
nasio, in duplici corpus siccassem pila of Lucilius above (p. 192). Horace's 
use of siccus elsewhere (Od. 1, 18, 3, ту, 5, 39) with special reference to 
wine fits the unique importance of the latter (see pp. 217f. and 227f.). 

* See pp. 192 f. Like the yux (cf. p. 197), the genius, though associated 
particularly with the head (and the knees), where the life-fluid was 
concentrated, was concerned with it throughout the body. Like the yuxt 
it was later at any rate represented by an image of a man and imagined 
to be, when disembodied, a ‘shadow’ of the whole body. 

з Stich. 462, Tri. 477. 3 Aul. 724f. Cf. Terence, Phorm. 44. 

4 Pers. 263. 5 Pers. 108. 

$ See pp. 127f. 

7 See H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture in Italy, p. 149; Class. Quart. 1923, 
хуп, p. 57. 

* See ibid. 9 See e.g. Plaut. Trin. 334-9. 

10 See e.g. Plaut. Amph. 290; Epid. 45,91 and p. 131, n. 4. Cf. pp. 37, 54 f. 
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self, the animus, as in Homer ofthe 8uuós. The genius is a second 
party distinct from and not reflecting the conscious self. It is 
friendly or hostile as it is treated well or ill (cf. curare corpus, 
curare genium) by the latter. The need and inclination of the 
genius for what will replenish the life-liquid in the body is of 
course known’ to the conscious self. For Roman writers,” in 
the man who is satur the sexual element is strong and active.? 
To make concessions to that need and inclination is to ‘indulge 
one's genius’.4 The man who does is genialis, while he who 
does not is aridus, ‘dry’. Both parties may be mentioned. In 
Plautus the man who is thus aridus,5 who has lived on niggardly 
fare, confesses 'I have defrauded myself, my animus and my 
genius? ;$ while three centuries later Martial says to such а one 
‘You have neither heart (cor, seat of animus) nor genius"? On 
pp. 132f. wesawthattheimportance attached toa sneezecould 
best be explained by an original belief that it was a sign from 
the spiritin the head, i.e. the genius. We can, perhaps, now also 
explain a table superstition recorded by the elder Pliny, im- 
plying that ifsomeone sneezed when a dish was being removed 
it was brought back: Ға dish or course is recalled by a sneeze 
and something is not tasted therefrom afterwards, it is counted 


* It follows from the very concept of the genius and observation of 
bodily thinness, weakness, and even pain, resulting from inadequacy of 
nourishment. For interpretation of manifestations in the stomach as 
signs from the genius see p. 197. The demands of the stomach could also 
be referred directly to it by both Greeks and Romans (see p. 88). 

5 E.g. Catull. 21,9; 32, 10; Pers. 6, 71ff.; Petron. 112. Thus interpreted 
Tibull 1, 1, 23, turbaque vernarum, saturi bona signa coloni suggests that 
children were liberi because this meant just ‘free ones’ and that the name 
was chosen to express social status thus and not relation to parents, 
because Roman citizens commonly had other offspring by slave women, 
i.e. begot slaves, vernae (p.177, n. 9), in their households and so distinguished 
their offspring in legal wedlock as the ‘free ones’. The child of a slave 
mother and a free man was a slave. See e.g. Catullus хі, 66f.; Gaius, 
1, 82. See also p. 474, n. 1. 

з Cf. Eurip. Fr. 895 (Nauck?), Trag. Gr. adesp. 186 (N.^), Menand. Fr. 345 
(Kock). Christians still pray for ‘pride of sinful flesh subdued/Through 
sparing use of daily food’ (Hymns Ancient and Modern, 1). 

4 Pers. v, 151. For the uxt, cf. perhaps Simon. 85 (Bgk.); Aesch. 
Pers. 841; Theocr. xvi, 24; Xen. Cyr. УШ, 7, 4. 

5 Aul. 291—7. $ Aul. 724 f. 7 vu, 78, 4. 

оо 15 
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among things accursed’, i.e. ifthe genius indicates that another 
helping is wanted and the hintis ignored, it is a terrible offence. 
Even to speak of depriving a man of food may offend his genius, 
so that one says: ‘Your genius will forgive me, but you would 
have refused to accept bread from her hand’.? 

The life-fluid was, as we saw, concentrated particularly in 
the head, the seat of the genius. We can now understand why 
one who looked after his genius, eating a great deal, was not 
only termed genialis but in Plautus’ time was nicknamed 
‘Capito’, ‘Head’, as if that were all that mattered for him 
(cf. gula, gulo, etc.); and a curious fragment of Lucilius can 
thus, perhaps, be better appreciated: ‘he himself destroys 
the head that has been nourished’ (nutricatum. . . caput opprimit 
ipse).4 So too the caput...nepotis alit of Catullus.5 We have 


* N.H. xxvm, 2, 26. Reference to the genius may explain other 
superstitions there (cf. Petron. 74), why it was inauspicious, (1) if the 
table (with food, doubtless) was removed while one was drinking, (2) if 
one did not eat at all, (3) if fires were mentioned while people were eating, 
which omen was removed by pouring water under the table (cf. pp. 229, 
254ff., 263, 274 ff.), and why (just as a sneeze, pp. 103 f.) the dropping of 
food and having it restored to one was a sign, apparently adverse, concern- 
ing what the conscious self was saying or thinking at the time. Reference 
to the genius will also help us to understand the belief (ibid. 6, 57) that 
sneezing could be stopped by moving the ring on to the longest finger 
(= digitus impudicus, the only finger normally kept unringed, Pliny, 
N.H. ххх, 1, 24) of the right hand or palmam alterna manu scalpere or 
plunging the hands into hot water (cf. pp. 198, n. 1, 494 ff.) or kissing 
a she-mule, cf. the ass in n. 5 below. Reference to the genius may also 
explain the custom of removing the ring from one's finger when food was 
brought (М.Н. ххуш, 2, 24) and the ring of the birthday or natalis = 
genius (Plaut. Curc. 653—6, Pers. 1, 16). * Petronius, 37. 

3 Pers. бо. Parasites appear to be ‘hardy Capitones'. Ussing (on 
Captivi 89) explained that one may have a pot broken on his head. The 
fattening and the gain to the head by castration (pp. 109, n. 4, 123, 177, 
n. 9, 246) suggest that capus, capo, ‘capon’ originally referred to the 
head. Cf. procapis (p. 124) and Assyr. for ‘eunuch’, ѓа r&ii, ‘he who is 
head' with pp. 124, n. 6; 234, n. 6. 4 1090 (Marx). 

5 LXVII, 120 (80), followed four lines later by a reference to the canum 
caput of the grandfather as what mattersin life and death. *A free Roman 
citizen? (R. Ellis) will not do. There is no hint ofa slave. The dining couch 
was genialis (Aen. vi, 603 f.). Association of the recipient of food and drink, 
the genius, with the head perhaps explains why in early days the head-rest 
was ornamented with a male head apparently representing the genius of 
the master (Prop. гу, 8, 68 f., Juv. v1, 21 f.) and with the head of an ass 
garlanded with vines (see Juv. x1, 97, Hyginus, Fab. 274, Classical Review, 
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seen! that wine was in a peculiar degree related to the life- 
fluid in the head. It was life-fluid itself and did not merely, 
like most food, contain life-fluid among other elements. 
Trimalchio offering his guests wine to drink says: ‘Let us 
moisten ourselves; life is wine (vita vinum est)’.? At the ancient 
Roman festival of the year wine was drunk and the amount of 
wine was the amount of life Ovid calls it festum geniale.4 
This thought perhaps explains why the sacrifice to one's genius, 
one's life-spirit, consisted primarily or exclusively of wine. 
Horace tells of ‘the genius appeased with wine on holidays'5 
and how ‘the farmers of old... used to propitiate Earth with 
a pig, Silvanus with milk, and the genius, mindful of life's 
briefness, with flowers and wine’. ‘Pour wine for your 
genius’? is Persius terse command. The traditional con- 
nection persisted. When at the close of the fourth century 
Theodosius I formally suppressed paganism, he forbade 
‘honouring the Lar with fire, the genius with wine, the Penates 
with incense’ (larem igne, mero genium, penates odore veneratus) 5 
A Roman honouring his genius touched his forehead: venerantes 
deum tangimus frontem.9 The brain with its fluid was the stuff, 
as the genius was the spirit, of life, of generation." Wine was 
apparently believed to go to the brain. One of Trimalchio's 
guests, who has been drinking, says: ‘The wine has disappeared 
into my brain’ (vinus mihi in cerebrum abiit;™ cf. capiti vina subisse 
meo™*). Some passages suggest that wine was applied to the 


ш, 322 ff.), the ass being an embodiment of the procreative principle 
(see s.v. asellus and Óvos in the lexicons, Gruppe, ор. cit. 797 f. and 1311 
etc.). It was the animal sacred to Priapus (Ovid, Fasti, v1, 345 ff., etc.). 
The fastening of loaves about its head or neck (ibid.) is probably to be 
related to the same practice with the * October horse’ (see p. 126, also note 
I on p. 133). For the ass's head as source of fertility, see p. 127. 

! Pp. 215ff. 2 See p. 216. 3 See p. 216. 

4 Fasti, 11, 523. 5 Ars Poet. 209. 

$ Epist. п, 1,144. Cf. Odes, m, 17, 14 ff., 1v, 5, 34 Ё; Ovid, Fasti, v, 145 
and п, 632 ff. ; Tibullus, п, 2, 7 f., etc. This offering of flowers to the genius 
was appropriate since the flower was the head and contained the seed 
(see pp. 113 f., 125ff.), and it should probably be related to the use of 
garlands (see PP. 130, 135) and of verbena (pp. 141 f.). 

7 m, 3. 8 Cod. Theod. xvi, 10, 2. 9 See p. 129. 

© See pp. 123 f., 127 ff. ™ Petr. 41. 

n Prop. ту, 2, 30. To the belief that the life-soul was іп the head, etc., 
perhaps goes back the custom of uncovering the head (cf. pp. 132f., 
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outside of the head perhaps as a more direct infusion. Horace 
tells that Teucer ‘is said to have bound witha poplar wreath his 
temples wet with wine (uda Lyaeo)' ;' and Ovid says of himself 
waiting at the door of his mistress: *with me are Love and a 
little wine around my temples (modicum circum mea tempora 
virum) and a wreath that has fallen from my dripping hair’? 
(cf. data sunt capiti genialia serta, etc.). 


144f., 153f., 186) when drinking a health (see e.g. Brand's Pop. Antiq. 
rev. Ellis, publ. Bohn, п, pp. 328 f. and 339) or eating, and of uncovering 
the knees and kneeling when drinking a health to one's mistress, etc. (see 
ibid. рр. 343, 345, 349, 353 with pp. 180f., 185 f. above and 275 ff. below). 

1 Odes, 1, 7, 22 f. With Festus (p. 368 Lind.) vinum in caput infun[debatur 
sollemni cum pre]catione cf. Aen. ту, 61, vi, 244. For the victim's head 
cf. pp. 105 ff., 236 f. Was this ‘increasing’ (cf. pp. 279 ff.) by wine or meal 
(infra) the original sense of mactare, a part of sacrifice stressed euphemisti- 
cally? Cf. immolare. Like the anointing of the head or baptism (pp. 142, 
187,189ff., 288, 299), this pouring of wine upon it might perhaps originally 
have been thought to infuse a new spirit, possibly the god himself (? thus 
lepevetv). See pp. бо, n. 2, 236, 450 with 456, n. 2, 102, n. І with 105f. 
At Delphi the Pythia could not prophesy unless the victim trembled all 
over whenthe winewas pouredon itshead (Plut. De Defect. Oracl. 46,49, 51). 
In ordinary Greek sacrifices water was poured on its head, and unless 
its head shook or nodded, the victim was not sacrificed (Plut. ibid. 46, 
Quaest. Conv. 8, 8, 7). Not dealing with head or wine or water Frazer 
(G.B., The Magic Art, 1, pp. 384f.) compared the Yakut belief that the 
spirit to whom the sacrifice is being made enters the victim and manifests 
itself in tossing and bellowing (seep. 520below). Similartothis pouring was 
the sprinkling of barley-groats or meal (oUAoyvrat) on the victim's head 
(cf. immolare). Barley-groats too were seed (? cf. Aristoph. Peace, 965 f.), 
‘marrow’ (p. 222, cf. 272, 274, n. 2, 279) being identified perhaps rather 
with the more solid part or phase of the cerebro-spinal life-substance 
(cf. p. 113, n. 2) as wine or water (pp. 118, 229 ff.) with the liquid. With 
barley-groats the heads of the prophetesses (? Thriai) near Delphi were 
sprinkled (Hymn to Herm. 554) and the heads ofthe initiates at the mysteries 
similarly with corn, bran or flour (Demosth. de Cor. 259, Aristoph. Clouds, 
260-8 with schol.). Cf. pp. 113 ff., 274, n. 2, 456, n. 2 (initiate receives 
divine nature. Cf. Pentheus p. 102 with n. 1). So too, apparently, the 
коупфӧро: (Hermippus, Fr. 26). 

2 Am. 1,6, 37f. Cf. Tib. 1, 2, 3; 1, 7, 49 ff. and Prop. ш (гу), 17, 13 f. 
on p. 152. A fellow character of Trimalchio (Petron. 109, 8) wishing well 
to her paramour sprinkles him with wine from her cup. Cf. alováco 
(p. 209) and the custom (pp. 217 f.) of drinking a little from a full cup of 
wine and then bestowing it upon one to whom one wishes well: Trporrívetw, 
propinare. Another fellow character of Trimalchio (113, 8) grumbles that 
his beloved did not think him worthy of a propinatio. But propinatio may 
mean a pouring (pp. 275 f.). 

3 Ovid, Met. хш, 929. Cf. p, 130 and Tib. п, 2, 6. 
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CHAPTER VII 


River-Worship and some Forms of 
the Life-substance 


It is now perhaps possible to appreciate more justly Pindar's 
twice delivered maxim, ‘water is the best thing’ (ёрістоу uiv 
%боор,! ef 8” &piotever piv USwp?), ‘best’ not in comparison 
with wine or other liquids which in its widest sense it included3 
but best of all things. For it is the elemental liquid, the life- 
substance. Homer tells us that the hair which Achilles put 
into the hand of Patroklos was to have been offered to the 
river Spercheios in his fatherland.4 It is a custom reported 
elsewhere in early Greece that on attainment of puberty a 
lock at least of a youth's hair was cut off and offered to the 
neighbouring river. We can now see why. At puberty the 
оїоу of the body, the liquid that is life and that issues in new 
life, has been brought to fullness, thanks mainly to the local 
god of liquid, the life-giving stream, which has in fact produced 
not only the water he has drunk but also in large degree that 
which he has absorbed in plants—' wine and barley-groats, 
the marrow of men’, etc.—and animals nourished thereby.” 
‘The rivers are regarded as youth rearers (koupotpdqo1) 
because the liquid gives growth’, say the scholia® about 
Achilles and Spercheios, and go on to tell us that the ancients 


1 OL. 1, 1. ^ Ol. m, 42. 
3 E.g. USatos ein Tà то1&бє* olvos, ойроу, Sppos x.7.A., Aristotle, 
Meteor. 382 b, 14 f. 5 П. xxu, 142 ff. 


5 See Aesch. Choeph. 5 ff.; Paus. 1, 37, 3; УШ, 20, 3; 41, 3; Poll. ш, 30. 
$ The offering of the hair to other gods, Apollo, Artemis, etc., does not 
appear to be evidenced till later (see e.g. Hesiod, Theog. 347 with schol.). 

7 See pp. 222f., 285 f. (kianag and the grave-reliefs). 

8 Ad loc. Cf. ad Il. xiv, 246. The beliefs here traced about streams 
perhaps explain the legends of heads thrown into them (see above, p. 
101, note 8). For the Neopythagorean reference of the Styx of Hesiod and 
the Orphics and the éxpot| of Pherekydes, as also Plato's Ameles (of which 
yuxat coming to birth partake Rep. 621 A), to the seed, see Porphyr. 
—Pseudogall. ad Gaurum, ed. Kalbfl. (Abh. Berl. Ak. 1895) 34, 26 
(Pherekydes, B 7, Diels), also pp. 247 ff. below. 
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*used to bring the bath for the bridegroom from a river as an 
omen ofseed or procreation’ (yovv oicovigóuevoi У, cf. téxveov 
TE yevéoews kal traidotpoplas oicvóv тіЮёрғуо AD); while 
another source tells us that it was customary for the bride- 
groom to go to the local river to bathe and sprinkle himself 
with its water, ‘praying by this token for the begetting of 
children since the water is life-begetting and generative' 
(trepippatvecGar...cupBoAiKds traidotroilav evydpevor ёттєї 
зфотофу TÒ USap коі yóvipov?), i.e. water from a river is, 
represents or confers seed, aiv. Alováo we saw? meant 
‘bathe, foment’, as if thereby infusing оїсоу. With this rite for 
the bridegroom we should relate that for the bride as reported 
from the Troad. When marrying she had to go to the local 
river, Scamander, and bathing herself with its water, said, as 
if it were something holy, ‘Take, Scamander, my virginity’. 
The record? of this implies similar happening with the river 
Maeander in Magnesia. Spercheios and other rivers appear 
in the Homeric poems chiefly as fathers* of ordinary mortals 
by mortal women. Later we know it was believed, e.g. of the 
Charadros in Achaia, that cattle drinking thence had male 
offspring5 and that “їп some places they say that the water is 
child-engendering (rroiSoyóvov) for women as also in Thes- 
piae’® and by drinking the ‘offspring-giving Nile’ the 
Egyptians were enabled to produce more than three children 
at а birth." And so the evidence might be continued.® It is 
clear that rivers were regarded as generative powers and givers 
of seed, as which their waters were conceived. 


1 Schol. to Eurip. Phoen. 347. ° See р. 209. 

3 The tenth of the letters attributed to Aeschines. 

4 Il. v, 546, xvi, 176, XXI, 141; Od. xi, 260, etc. (For evidence of the 
belief elsewhere that women conceive by water from springs see e.g. 
Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 1, pp. 64 ff.) A lake, on the other hand, is 
a mother; thus l'vyaín тёкє Мџут Mesthles and Antiphos who fought at 
Troy (Л. п, 864 Е). 

5 Paus. VII, 22, ІІ. $ Theophr. Hist. Plant. 1x, 18, 10. 

7 See Pliny, N.H. vu, 3, 33. Cf. Aristotle, Fr. уп, 284 (Rose); Seneca, 
Quaest. Nat. їп, 25, 9, also Plut. De Is. et Os. xxxvi. 

8 E.g. Aeschylus characterises rivers as roAUTekvot (Suppl. 1028). Apart 
from its natural assimilation to the conception of alóv in man, a river 
fertilises the land through which it flows and seems to bring vegetation 


1 
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Thus also it was appropriate that offering should be made 
to them at puberty and appropriate that the offering should 
be hair! of the head. For Homer? the inmost point of a creek 
(Mufjv), as if it were its source, was called its к&рп. In 
Herodotus (translation of Darius' inscription) a river's source 
(тту) is called its kepaAn,3 and as we have seen* caput is the 
usual Latin for the same. In the human body the head was 
thought to be the source, the fountain-head, of the seed. ‘The 
head seems to be the fountain-head (тту) of liquid, where- 
fore also its growth of hair on account of its abundant liquid', 
says the Problemata. The victims Achilles was to have 
offered with the hair are explicitly and unusually specified as 


to birth, e.g. quales Eurotae progignunt flumina myrtus (Catull. LXIV, 89); 
see also pp. 220 f. The rain-water, which does likewise, was also regarded 
by the Greeks as seed. See e.g. Procl. in Plat. Tim., vol. ш, p. 176 Kr., 
ёу ois "EAceuowíois els uiv Tov oUpavóv бусрВ%ётгоутес босу ‘Ue’, kara- 
BA&pavres 5 els tA улу ‘Ue’; cf. in Plut. Amat. xxrv Eur. Fr. 898, 7 N., 
ёрёу uiv SuBpou yoiav, Aesch. Fr. 44 N., Virgil, Georg. п, 324 ff. and 
Lucr. 1, 250 ff., п, 991 ff., for whom plants, animals, and men were 
begotten by rain in Earth's womb. If the body of a child was its mother's 
contribution and the yuxñ or soul was its father's seed (pp. 109, n. 3, 
111, n. 6), the belief that the soul returns to Heaven or alftip (cf. 
р. 164 £.) is explained: Taïa ueylotn kal Aids Al1)p,/8 pév ёудротгооу kal 
Өєӧу yevéroop,/f| 5° UypoBdAous otaydvas vorías/mapobe&auévn тікте 
Өутүтоўс.../т& pèv ёк yalas фут" els yaïav,/Tà 5° ёт” albepiou BAacróvra 
yovijs els oùpáviov r&v FAG тӧЛоу (Eur. Fr. 839 Nauck?). The Orphic 
soul said Täs rais elu kal OUpavoU d&otepdevtos,/autap tuol yévos ovpdviov 
(Fr. 32 a Kern). Cf. the Slav belief in n. 3, p. 161. 

* The foliage produced by the sap of plants was from Homer onwards 
equated with and termed hair (kóun). See e.g. Od. xxi, 195. The hair 
that Achilles offered тотар трёфє tnAcOdwoav, which epithet Homer 
uses almost exclusively of plants. He describes Euphorbos with his hair 
as ‘like a blooming (épi€nA&) olive sapling which a man reareth in a clear 
spot where water springeth in plenty, a sapling fair and blooming 
(TnAe8&ov) * (Ji. хуп, 51 Ё). To the water a sapling owes its foliage, a man 
his hair. In theGrail legend (see pp. 157, n. 1, 220f.) one ofthe accompani- 
ments of the drought was human baldness and of the ‘freeing of the 
waters’ the recovery of hair (see the Perceval le Gallois version, translated 
by Sebastian Evans, The High History of the Holy Grail, u, 1 and xxxv, 20). 
As Ben Jonson (‘It is not growing like a tree...’) observed, the oak 
‘must fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere’. 

* See Od. 1x, 140, xml, 102, 346. 

3 1v, g1. See also pp. 232, 234, n. 6. 4 P. 125. 

5 See 867 a, 23 ff.—b. СЕ cincinnos...usque ex cerebro evellam, Plaut. Truc. 
288; comae quoque alimenta ex cerebro, Tert. Anim. 51; cf. pp. 234f. below. 
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tvopxa and the place as the river's fountain-head (myat) 
‘because’, says Eustathius,* ‘it is that which generates 
(yovipous elvan) the whole river’. These thoughts perhaps also 
explain the custom of setting up a bearded head at the source 
of a stream.3 Growth of hair was, as we learn later, popularly 
associated with sexual vigour. ‘Hairy’ men were believed to 
have the strongest sexual bent*—and loss of hair, baldness, 
was believed to be dependent upon loss of seed.5 This belief 
would naturally arise in the converse. At puberty, when hair 
of the head is thus sacrificed, the hair of the beard and the 
hair of the pubes begin to grow. Both could scarcely fail to be 
associated with the coming of generative power and to help 
the association of the head with the latter. Alcmaeon remarks ® 
that the hair comes with the seed ‘just as plants when about to 
bear seed first blossom (&v@eiv) ’, with which we may compare 
the name of the chin, &v6epso, the ABns будо of Homer,’ 
Hesiod,* etc., and Pindar’s descriptions of a young man обу 
5° &v9os Трос ёрті kupaive:? and of a boy ‘not yet showing on 
his jaws the fruit-season, tender mother of the vine bud’ (отго 
ytvuo1 фойуоду vépeivay pétep’ olvavbas ётгорау) 2° Those who 
1 ‘Entire’ and, as Eustathius explains, yévipa. 2 Ad loc. 


3 See Wieseler, Abh. der kónigl. Gesell. der Wissensch. zu Göttingen, XX, 1875, 
рр. 6 ff. with fig. at end, also Preller's Theogonie и. Gótter, rev. Robert, 


. 549. 

5 г See e.g. Aristotle, Fr. уп, 285, 8 and Probl. 880 a, 35 ff. Cf. Pliny, 
AN. H.X1, 39, 229 ff. and pp. 130f. above. To Roman beliefs that procreation 
was the concern of the head (see pp. 123 ff., 198f.) should probably be 
relatedthecombing ofthebride'shairwiththe hasta caelibaris (seep. 471,n. 7 
and Ov. Fa. п, 560; Fest. 55, 2 ff. Lind. ; Plut. Qu. Rom. 87. Cf. the Vedic 
rite of parting a woman's hair in the middle of pregnancy to secure an 
easy birth, Simantonnayana), the flammeum (see pp. 153f.), the garland 
(cf. genialia serta, p. 130) of the bride (Fest. 56, 1f.; Catull. их, 6), the 
vitta and the crines of the married woman (Plaut. Most. 226; Mil. Glor. 
791 Ё, etc.). See pp. 133, n. 1; 144 f.; 153 with nn. 1, 2. 

5 See Problemata, 878 b, 21 ff., 897 b, 23 ff. ; Pliny, N.H. x1, 37, 131. The 
sexual appetite of a mare might be extinguished by cutting off her mane 
(ibid. уш, 42, 164; Aristotle, Hist. Anim. v1, 572 b, 9). See also pp. 129Ё.; 
cf. p. 126, n. 3. 

6 See Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 581 a, 12 Ё. = Alcmacon, A 15 (Diels). 

7 Il. xm, 484. 8 Theog. 988. 

9 Pyth. ту, 158. Cf. Fr. 123 (88), 3; Pyth. rx, 109 £.; Aesch. Suppl. 
1001, etc. 1 Nem. v, 6. 
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cannot procreate are beardless. How close was the natural 
association of thought may be seen in such statements as 
Aristotle’s that ‘boys maimed in their sexual organs are sterile 
(&yovot) so that they do not get a beard (yevei&v) but continue 
as eunuchs’.’ This evidence suggests what does not appear 
to be recognised, that the jaw like the knee was associated 
with generation and that the other names of the chin or jaw, 
yévus and yévetov (cf. yevei&s, ‘beard’, Latin gena, German 
Kinn=chin, A.S. cinn, etc.), were related to yévos, yeved, genus, 
Kind, ‘kin’, etc., expressive of generation. This would also 
explain why in one version? Athene was born from the chin, 
*from the beard', of Zeus and with it why the chin, as if holy 
in the same way as the knee (yóvu, genu, etc.), was clasped 
by the Greek suppliant.* 

The legends that men were born of snake's teeth—the 
so-called * dragon's teeth'—in the ground can thus be under- 
stood. They imply the equation of the teeth to seed5 and the 
importance of the jaw which produces them (e.g. Menoikeus, 
ds бр@коуто$ yévuos ёктгёфикє trois, Eurip. Phoen. 941). The 
ux? after burial assumed the form of a snake (pp. 206 f.). 
These thoughts may also explain why such snakes were 

* De Gener. Anim. 746 b, 21 ff. 

* Cf. genuini = of the back teeth, with pp. 175f. 

3 See Myth. Vat. 1, 176, п, 37 and pp. 111, 178f. above. 

4 See pp. 97, 133, 174 Ё., 235 and such passages as Iphigeneia's 

ofuot* kaxóv yap тфу TOT” ойк &yuvnyuovó 

бео yevelou xeipas é&nkóvrica 

yov&tov te той texdvtos Ёборторёут 

Atyouoa тоё” © тттєр,... (Eurip. Iph. Taur. 361 ff.) 


5 Cf. genuini (n. 2) and ? qp&repes (Frogs, 422). For the belief that loss 
of teeth was dependent upon loss of seed (prevented by castration) and 
that when the teeth have been lost fertility has been lost see Pliny, N.H. 
xi, 37, 168 f. Unmistakable similar interpretations of saliva (see e.g. 
Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 1, pp. 12, 68, 73 f., Aristot. de Gener. Anim. 
747 a, 9 ff., Fragm. 285, 3 ed. Rose) should perhaps be related to this view 
of the jaw. To restore sexual power or avert the evil eye (from one's 
life-soul) it was applied to the brow (p. 129) with the digitus infamis (see 
Persius, п, 32 f., Petronius, 131 and p. 198, note т). The thought traced 
(cf. pp. 108 ff.) may have encouraged e.g. Anaxagoras to his belief that 
the procreative intercourse of crows and ibises was by their mouths and 
that weasels gave birth by the mouth (A. 114). 
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represented with beards,’ though no snake in nature is so 
equipped. Such a snake was, we saw,* popularly supposed 
to be a form ofthe cerebro-spinal fluid or marrow with which 
the seed and yuxh were identified. One modern Greek name 
for the ‘returning dead’ is dvéppayo, used in Cythera;? 
perhaps connected with dys, ‘spine’. Another more 
generally used is BpukéAakas, and there is a proverb 6 BpuKo- 
Aakas &pyxizer &rró Tà yéver& Tou, ‘The vrykolakas begins with 
his beard’, which is popularly understood as a ‘half jocose, 
half euphemistic’ equivalent for ‘begins with (i.e. attacks 
first) his family’.4 The sanctity of a man’s beard among the 
Jews and the Turks and in mediaeval Europe (e.g. in Spain, 
where the Cid, going to face his enemies in the Cortes, bound 
his beard with a cord?) perhaps goes back to this circle of 
ideas. In the Jewish Kabbalah, where, as we shall see, the 
liquid in the divine head is the vehicle of life, ‘each hair is said 
to be the breaking of the hidden fountains issuing from the 
concealed brain’.? The Nazirite’s offering of his hair to 
Yahweh? may perhaps be explained as an offering of the life- 
substance from within the head? and his abstention from the 


1 See Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, рр. 326-9. 
A ‘dropped jaw’, which Miss Harrison suggested, was clearly not intended 
by the artists and could scarcely have been thus misinterpreted; and to 
say that it was added as a human characteristic does not explain why a 
human characteristic should be added or the beard selected. It fits our 
explanation that Zeus Meilichios, a fertility spirit with chthonic cult like 
that of the dead and their deities, was also represented as a bearded snake 
(see ibid. pp. 15—21, esp. 17 f£). For the association of the snake and the 
dead with fertility, see e.g. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, pp. 
278 f., 503 ff. * Pp. 206f. 3 Lawson, of. cit. p. 381. 

4 Ibid. p. 389. 5 See Southey, op. cit. 1x, 6, 9, 12, 18. 

6 Pp. 287f. Iffor the Jews originally, as for the Greeks, Romans, etc., the 
head contained not only thelife-soul (p. 103) but also the life-fluid, the seed, 
and was the source (cf. pp. 188, n. 2, 239, n. 6), we can understand their 
use of the term for ‘head’ rosh for the ‘source’ of a river (cf. pp. 125, 231; 
so too Bab. réf náre) and for ‘ beginning’ (cf. pp. 111, 124f.). For them too 
(Jer. ili, 3) the forehead was the seat of shame (cf. pp. 146 f.). 

7 Ha Idra Rabba Qadisha, vu, $ 74; cf. $ 70. 8 Numb. vi, 2-21. 

9 See рр. 99, 106 f., 129 f., 163 ff. For the Arabs the ginn ( —'souls!, 
р. 103) were hairy (Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 51). If а woman uncovered, 
loosed her hair, it was as if she uncovered herself naked (ibid. p. 199). 
Cf. pp. 103, nn. 2, 3, 153, nn. 1, 2, and Isaiah xlvii, 2. 
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grape-vine by a belief, like that traced above,’ of its relation 
to the life-liquid in the head. Of the ‘ninth conformation of 
the beard’ of the deity, the Vast Countenance,” itis said ‘These 
are the hairs which are mingled with those which hang down 
and they are called “the deep places of the sea” because they 
depart from above in the fluid places of the brain’.3 ‘No beard 
is found which doth not arise from the brain of the head.’ 4 
‘The beard is the praise and perfection and dignity of the 
whole countenance.'5 ‘Worlds of desires and great pleasures 
...are all concealed in the commencement of the beard, which 
representeth strength.’® Strength was in the Kabbalah asso- 
ciated with the seed thought to come from the brain.” In the 
legend of Samson the Nazirite it is said to be in the man's hair.? 
“Whosoever seeth (in sleep) that his beard existeth in proper 
form, in him is found courage and strength.'? ‘Whosoever 
seeth in his sleep that he toucheth the beard or moustache of 
the supernal man with his hand or extendeth his hand unto it, 
let him know that he is at peace with the supernals and that 
those who afflict him are about to be subjected unto him’, 
with which we should perhaps compare II Samuel xx, 9 and 
the act of the Greek suppliant. Such thoughts as we have 
traced may explain the legend of the might of the jawbone 
used by Samson and the issuing of water from it when he had 

! Pp. 215 ff., esp. 217, n. 2, 227 f. 

* See р. 144. 

3 Ha Idra Rabba Qadisha, xx, $ 439. 

4 Id. xu, § 287. The conception of hair as concrete stuff of \руу% 
or genius explains the ritual uses not only of wool but also of animal 
skins with their hair, e.g. the putting on of a fox-skin so that the wor- 
shipper, ‘possessed’, became a fox (Bacokpa, Вассаріѕ), the striking 
with goat-skin (verbera . .. saetosa, Prop. ту (v), 1, 25) by the Luferci to give 
fertility, the Aiov кобтоу, etc. The hair оп ап animal's body might, like 
sweat, seem to be an outcrop from the layer of fat under the skin; for 
which see pp. 211 Ё and Democ. on p. 237. Cf. p. 155, n. 1; p. 280, n. 2. 
The expression spolia opima was perhaps transferred as a whole from skins 
stripped from animals (prime ones), the original sense of spolia. Cf. Hor. 
Od. ш, 16, 35 Ё; Epod. x, 21; Val. Fl. ш, 143. ‘Fatness’ was an attribute 
important in offerings (see pp. 279ff., Sen. de Benef. 1, 6, 3, etc.), which the 
spolia became. 


5 Id. xxxiv, $ 756. © Id. xu, 88 297 f. 7 See pp. 188, 287 f., 483 f. 
8 Judg.xvi, 17ff. 9 Ha I.R. Qad. 34, $ 776. 1° Td. $817. 
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cast it down,” the custom of cutting one's beard and hair for 
the dead (Is. xv, 2; Jer. xvi, 6, etc.; cf. pp. 99, 278 with n. 1, 
287 f.) and why among the Baganda it is to the lower jawbone 
that the ghost of a person attaches itself. The lower jawbone 
of the dead king is cut out with the words ‘Show me your 
grand-child’ and preserved with great ceremony in a new 
house or shrine, and the lower jawbone and genital organ of 
the war-god are preserved together.* 

The classical Greek practice of preserving and fastening up 
attheshrine the head ofthe ox sacrificed was explained above? 
by the belief that it contained the ууу, the life-power and 
the life-substance. This practice dated from Minoan times. 
The importance attached to the horns can now be explained. 
In Homer's time they were peculiarly honoured, being coated 
with gold* before the animal wasslain.5 In Minoan-Mycenaean 
times they had special sanctity, whence they have been called 
‘horns of consecration’, actual horns or conventional repre- 
sentations of them. Their usual position is upon an altar ог 
a shrine. They are ‘the place of consecration'.? The victim 
may in the sacrifice have been identified with the deity? as in 
the Фрофауіс and in Babylonia. The horns of the altar had 
special sanctity? amongst the Jews and have been recognised as 


1 Judg. xv, 15-19. Cf. Hippocrene оп р. 246. 

2 See Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 7, 109, 282; also Budge, Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, п, pp. 91 f., 96 ff., 102, illustrating the preservation 
of the jawbone by the Egyptians. In such thoughts as have been traced 
above lies, perhaps, the explanation why in tumuli in Ireland the lower 
jawbone is often missing from the skull (see W. С. Wood Martin, Elder 
Faiths of Ireland, p. 337). Cf. p. 106, note 12 above, and Irish gin, Welsh 
gen, cognate in form and meaning with yévus, gena, chin (p. 233). For the 
ancient Irish attitude to and treatment of the head and brain see pp. 100f. 
and 156f. above. 3 Pp. 105 ff. See also pp. 143f. 

4 For the significance of gold see p. 106, note 2 on p. 156, pp. 165 ff., 
р. 183, n. 1, with 147 ff. 5 See Od. ш, 437 f., 384 and Il. x, 294. 

$ See Evans, Journ. of Hell. Stud. xx1, pp. 107, 135 ff.; Nilsson, The 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 154. 7 Nilsson, op. cit. p. 152. 

8 See pp. бо, n. 2, 102, 105 f., 228, n. 1. Those who eat, partake of him. 
Cf. ‘the Lamb of God’ and * communion’, John, vi, 51 ff., etc. 

? E.g. he who sought sanctuary clasped them (I Kings i, 50, ii, 
28 Ё). See also p. 239, n. 6. Satan dances between the horns of the ox 
returning from pasture (Blau, Altjüd. Zauberw. p. 79). 
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originating, like the Minoan ‘horns of consecration’, in actual 
horns. With the Minoan we may reasonably relate not only the 
Homeric practice (see рр. 105 ff.) but also the survival at Delos 
of an altar consisting of horns.” That cows, etc., on occasion 
use horns as weapons? (as other animals use teeth and claws 
or hoofs) will not explain these facts. Why were the horns thus 
holy as if in them were concentrated the divine potency? 
Because, it can now be seen, they were a permanent concen- 
tration, an outcrop, of the life-substance in the head, of theseed 
that was also the strength, of the éyxépaAos in which was the 
uxt). What grows out of the head is almost inevitably believed 
to be an issuing of what is within the head. Thus, according to 
Aelian? Democritus* explained the growth of the horns of 
deer: ‘The bone enclosing the brain is very thin and mem- 
brane-like and porous, and thick ducts rise from it to the top 
ofthe head. The nourishment, and indeed the most generative 
part of it (тоутту$ ye TS yovipwterrov), is most speedily sent 
up and the fat is spread around the animals outside while the 
strength of the nourishment (f| $ ісус Ts Tpopñs) leaps up 
into the head through the ducts. From it therefore the horns 
grow forth, watered by the abundant moisture. The moisture, 
being continuous and flowing in, thrusts out the parts in front 
of it and the emerging liquid outside the body becomes hard, 
the air congealing it and turning it to horn’. The soft moisture 
below thrusts this forward and itself becomes hard and thus 
the growth proceeds.5 So too Plutarch tells the story that 
‘from his estate there was brought to Pericles the head of a 
ram with one horn, and Lampon the soothsayer, seeing that 
the horn had grown firm and strong out of the middle of the 


* See Aristotle, Fr. 489 (Rose) ; Callimachus, Hymn (to Apollo), 60 ff.; 
Plut. de Sollert. An. xxxv, 9 (983 e), etc.; and compare Oinomaos’ shrine 
of skulls (p. 101 above). 

* This is the usual explanation. See e.g. MacCulloch (s.v. Horn in 
Hastings’ Encycl. of Rel. and Ethics), who adds the further suggestion tha 
it resulted from the use of reindeer’s horn and stag’s horn for tools and 
weapons. 

5 De Nat. Anim. xit, 18-21. 4 А 153 f. (Diels). 

5 Suggested perhaps by the solidification of sap exuding (pp. 278, 
282 Ё). 
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forehead, declared that there being two powers in the city, 
that of Thucydides and that of Pericles, the might would pass 
into the one man with whom the portent was found. An- 
axagoras however dissected the skull and showed that the 
brain (#укёроЛ\о$) had not filled its base but tapering like an 
egg had gathered out of the whole cavity to that spot whence 
the root of the horn had its beginning. And Anaxagoras 
was admired then by those who were present’ (Vit. Per. ут). 
He and they evidently thought it obvious that the horn was 
the result of the concentration of brain in that direction. 

If horns were thus believed to be outcrops of the brain, the 
procreative element, we can understand why the name for 
horn and for brain should be akin. It has long been recognised ' 
that cornu, кёросѕ, cerebrum, крс, horn, Hirn (‘brain’), etc., are 
related, but they have been explained as having in common the 
notion ‘top of’. This is only? a guess from the fact that head 
and horns are usually at the top, but they are not strikingly 
and distinctively so in the case of the usual horned, i.e. four- 
footed, creatures—cows, sheep, etc. Still less would ‘top’ be a 
naturally distinctive definition of what is inside the head, the 
brain. We have seen that the distinctive importance of the 
head for the earliest Greeks, Romans, etc., was that it contained 
the stuff of life, the seed, and in it the procreative life-soul, and 
that cerebrum is related to cereo, cerus, etc., and expressive of 
procreation, fertility. That we may now see to be the root 
meaning of képos, cornu, horn, Hirn(=‘brain’),etc. There wasa 
further reason why horns should be connected with procrea- 
tion. Not only does castration produce marked change in the 


T See e.g. Boisacq, s.v. xépas; Ernout and Meillet, s.v. cerebrum; Falk 
and Torp, s.vv. Hjerne, Horn. That the head contains the seed appears to 
have been implied in another substance, spermaceti, i.e. ‘seed of a whale’, 
wax found mostly in the head of what therefore is called a ‘sperm whale’, 
Norsemen called amber (or ambergris) Avals auki ‘whale’s seed’. Auki, 
akin to augeo, meant ‘increase’ or ‘seed’; ‘wax’ = grow, ‘wax forth’=be 
born, created, are akin. This surely is the origin of (bees’) ‘wax’. Cf. cera 
«npós, ‘wax’ of bees (p. 282, n. 9) with сегиз = genius, cereo (p. 125) = creo, 
‘I beget, engender’, to which belongs the inceptive cresco = grow?, with 
participle cretus = f born, engendered’. 

* The occasional use of x&pnva, etc., with reference to mountains, etc., 
is most naturally explained as a transferred use. Cf. Aen. 1v, 246 ff., etc. 
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growth of horn! but also, just as hair was believed to be an 
outcrop of the procreative power since it grows upon the face 
and pubes at puberty, so it was observed that horns tend to 
develop fully at a similar stage. 

With this background of ideas we can better understand 
why Horace thus refers to the forehead and horns of a kid: 


haedo, 
cui frons turgida cornibus 
primis et venerem et proelia destinat." 


Not only are horns thus an outcrop of the procreative power 
but their use is largely sexual. Quoting many examples 
Darwin declared that ‘tusks and horns appear in all cases 
to have been primarily developed as sexual weapons’, i.e. 
for use by the male to defeat rivals in approaching the 
female. 

We may confirm our explanation of the horns in Cretan cult 
and at the same time explain what also has not hitherto been 
satisfactorily explained, virtually the only horn or horns 
separated from the head in Greek myth, the ‘horn of plenty’. 
It was Cretan, the horn of Amaltheia, foster-mother of Zeus. 
Why‘ was a horn believed to be the source of new-born 
creatures, fruits,> etc.—fertile cornu? Because it was itself an 


1 See e.g. Democritus, A 154 (Diels) = Aelian, de Nat. Anim. xu, 19, 
and Darwin, The Descent of Man, Part п, Chap. хуп, pp. 772 f. (1901 ed.). 

х Odes, т, 13, 3 Ё. So perhaps proterva fronte, п, 5, 15 f. 

3 Of. cit. p. 775. 

4 For the problem in the past see e.g. MacCulloch (loc. cit.) : ‘Probably 
a horn became a symbol of fruitfulness because it belonged to an animal 
associated with fertility, bull or goat [But why the horn? R. B. O.] and 
perhaps also because it was a drinking vessel not only among primitive 
but also among civilised peoples'. But that in turn does not indicate any 
connection with fruitfulness, and the ‘horn of plenty’ is not a drinking- 
vessel. For a horn and liquid see pp. 241f. 5 Cf. Priapus! burden of fruit. 

$ Ovid, Fasti, v, 127. We might expect the horns of the Jewish altar 
to have had the same significance (see p. 236) as those upon Minoan- 
Mycenaean altars. This is confirmed by ‘a horn, the son of oil’ (Isaiah 
v, I), which implies that a horn is an outcrop of ‘oil’, the procreative 
element. It is used to signify very fruitful land. “А very fruitful hill? is 
the English version. We saw (pp. 188 ff.) reason to believe that the oil with 
which kings were anointed was thought of as seed; and may now suspect 
that the use of a horn to contain it (I Sam. xvi, 1, I Kings i, 39) was not 
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embodiment of the seed, the procreative power.! The ‘horn 
of plenty' was a symbol of the genius (cf. p. 136, n. 6) and some- 
times represented containing phalli. Thus we can also explain 
the alternative legend that it was the horn’ of the prime 
river-god (cf. pp. 247-9) Acheloos.3 A river was, as we saw,‘ 
itself the fertilising liquid of life with which the head and its 
other outcrop, hair, were particularly associated. The horn of 
Amaltheia was believed? to be the source of the fertilising 
liquid above, rain. The ancient Germanic peoples here in 
the Northhad names? for brain and horn cognate to the Greek 
and Roman names and themselves mutually related? and we 
have seen? reason to believe that for them also the head con- 


accidental (cf. p. 241) and that the frequent use of ‘horn’ expressive of 
strength derives not merely from the observed uses of horns by animals 
but is related to the thought traced and to what we have seen (pp. 234f.) 
of the Jewish belief that that other outcrop of the head, hair, was the 
strength or life-substance. Honour was a matter of the head (cf. pp. 
97f., 145f., etc.). In honour the head is exalted (Job x, 15 Ё; Gen. xl, 
13, 20; Ps. iii, 5, xxvii, 6, etc.). It is affected by reproach (Neh. iv, 4). 
Dust is put upon it (II Sam. i, 2, cf. pp. 184 f., etc.). The sprouting of a 
horn (Ps. cxxxii, 17; Ezek. xxix, 21) or exalting of a horn (Ps. xcii, 
то, etc.) or defiling of it with dust (Job xvi, 15) can thus be under- 
stood as a sprouting, exalting, or defiling of the strength or life-sub- 
stance. The story of Pericles and Lampon above (pp. 237 f.) and of Cipus 
in Ovid, Met. xv, 565 ff., Val. Max. v, 6, 3, probably rest upon the same 
ideas. Unusual growth of life-substance thus meant unusual greatness 
(see pp. 95, n. 4, 162 Ё). 

* The use of horns as amulets in Crete and elsewhere (and the making 
of horns with the fingers, the mano cornuto, as a sign with protective power) 
should probably be related to this and to the *horns of consecration'. 
Cf. the use of phalli. * River-gods’ horns can now be better appreciated. 

3 It was also associated with Hercules, apparently as a fertility-power. 

4 See pp. 229 Ё. 

5 See Ov. Met. ш, 594; Stat. Theb. vi, 423. $ See p. 250, n. 8. 

7 Seepp.238f. The thought here traced may explaintheemphasis upon 
horns in other cults, e.g. in the case of the Celtic horned god whose name 
Cernunnos appears to be related to kipas, cornu, cereo, cerebrum and who 
was represented as the source of wealth. For the Celtic view of the head 
and brain see рр. 100, 156f. The horned fertility god (‘Auld Hornie’, 
etc.) worshipped by the witches had a fire on his head (see M. A. Murray, 
The God of the Witches, p. 126), perhaps to be related to the thought on 
pp. 146 ff., 268, n. 1. At the so-called Mass bread was attached to his horns 
(Murray, p. 128). Cf. pp. 126f., 226, n. 5. From some such roots perhaps 
grew the saying ‘Luck had horns’ (see Dekker, The Shoemaker's Holiday, 

1, 5). 
8 See Falk and Torp, loc. cit. ? Pp. 154ff. 
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tained the procreative element. For them too horns were the 
source of fertilising liquid. In Grimnismal the poet describes 
Valhalla, and ' Eikthyrnir is the name of the stag before the 
Hostfather’s hall which feeds on the leaves of Lzrath. From 
its horns fall drops to Hvergelmir; therefrom derive all rivers, 
Sith and With, etc.’* Thus too one can understand the associa- 
tion of the horn with liquid that meant fertility in Saxo 
Grammaticus. He tells us that at Rügen there was a horn in 
the hand of the god Svantovit and the priest each year filled 
it with wine 'to foresee from the liquid itself the abundance 
of the following year (ex ipso liquoris statu sequentis anni copias 
prospecturus). On the following day, while the people kept 
watch before the doors, he took the vessel from the image and 
examined it carefully. If there was any diminution from the 
measureof the liquid put in,he thought it was related to dearth 
in the yearto come. If hesawthat there wasno diminutionfrom 
the level of usual fertility, he announced that times of fertility 
in the land were coming (si nihil ex consuetae fecunditatis habitu 
deminutum vidisset, ventura agrorum ubertatis tempora praedicabat)’ .^ 

The conception of horns as embodiments of the generative 
and executive, fulfilling element and the making of altars with 
horns thus (see p. 237 and e.g. Callim. Hymn to Apollo, 61 ff. Sei- 


1 Verses 26 f. Cf. Gylfaginning, 39. In ancient Iranian belief Gaokerena, 
i.e. ‘ox-horn’, was the ‘tree of life’, Aaoma (see p. 299), at the source 
(Bundah. xxvi, 4) of the water of Ardvi Sura (=fertility in plants, 
animals and men), from which all the rivers of the world flow. 

2 xiv, 564 ff. This suggests that the use of horns as vessels for drinking 
rested not merely upon their convenience but also upon the thought that 
a horn naturally would contain life-substance. Pagan belief in the 
potency of a horn must lie behind the Church's order forbidding converts 
to drink from a horn. Only if no other vessel were available might it be 
used and then only after the sign of the cross had been made over it (see 
Widlak, Synode v. Liftinae, 30). In N.E. Scotland it was believed that 
* medicine or healing water was efficacious only whendrunk out of a horn, 
especially one taken from a living animal" (see MacCulloch, loc. cit.). 
The use of skulls fordrinking vessels and for pouring libation (cf. pp. 216 ff., 
272 Ё.), e.g. among the Celts (see Livy, xxm, 24, etc.) who believed 
that the skull contained the life-soul (see pp. 100 f. and 156f.), probably 
rested upon a similar thought, which may also explain the Minoan- 
Mycenaean use of rhytons in the shape of heads (cf. рр. 101 f., 105 f., 144, 
217 f., 272 ff.) or complete animals to contain liquid to pour in libation. 
Cf. the offering of the life-substance of actual animals (pp. 279 Ё). 
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perro pèv кєрбєсолу...) may help us to a fuller understanding of 
whatlies behind the Homeric myth’ according to which dreams 
that are fulfilled (Éruua кроіуоџот) issue Sià бєтт@у кєр@оду, 
through gates made of horns (kepósooi rereUyarroi). Recogni- 
tion that horn had a procreative significance may also help 
the understanding of Diomedes’ taunt to Paris: to€éta, 
AwBntHp, кёре [v.l. Képa] &yAa£, TrapSevoTtitra,? ‘Bowman, 
reviler, glorious in horn (i.e. sexual power), ogler of girls’. 
Most commentators from the scholiast onwards have explained 
кёре (or кёре) було as a second reference to his bow, but this 
would be feeble and there is no particular reproach in the 
horn part of the bow and the transition to rrap6evorrirra is thus 
more difficult. Others have suggested that Paris wore his hair 
in a peculiar fashion to look like horns, but for this we have 
no evidence. Ifit were an idiosyncrasy of Paris, the poet would 
have explained, and if it were a common practice, reference 
to it elsewhere in Homer might be expected; and it would be 
a feeble taunt. On the other hand the reference to sex fits not 
only rrapécvorira butalso Hector's taunt to Paris: yuvaipavés, 
fimeporeuTé? and his actual behaviour.‘ In some counties$ ‘to 


™ Od. xix, 562—7. Thus apparently Homer related xépas with кроїуо, 
which seems in fact to be related to крёѕ, кёро, etc. (see p. 194, n. 5), 
кёроѕ (see p. 238). How far this relation contributed to the myth in origin 
and whether tépas and tAepalpopor were original elements or neatly added 
to balance it is impossible to say. Here too Homer is perhaps near the 
truth. &£Aegaípouot has not been explained. All other Greek words be- 
ginning tAep- appear to be related to ёЛёфоЅ, ‘tusk, ivory’. For the 
formation cf. yépas, уєраїро, etc. The current assumption that the verb 
meant ‘deceive’ may well be wrong. ‘To tusk, strike from the side, ob- 
liquely (e.g. of a wild boar, Homer, Л. хп, 148, Od. хіх, 450 f., Horace, 
Odes, т, 22, 7, Ovid, Met. уш, 343, etc.), rend, make havoc’ will better fit 
the extant examples: dream-phantoms inflicting injury by false messages 
(loc. cit.), Apollo striking the u&oti§ from Diomedes’ hand in the race 
(4l. xxm, 388), and the Nemean lion making havoc of men (Hesiod, 
Theog. 330). Homer’s term elsewhere for a misleading dream is ' destruc- 
tive’, oAos Sveipos (Zl. п, 6, 8). Cf. ferio, ‘strike’=‘ cheat’. ° Л. x1, 385. 

з П. m, 39, xm, 769. Such interpretation of horns might be helped by 
the thought that stags go from one female to another (Aristot. Hist. An. 
578 b, 11 f., Pliny, М.Н. x, 63, 174); ‘the almost unparalleled excess of 
venery which every September may be observed’ (Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Errors, m, 9). 

+ Exemplified Zl. m, 427 ff. 5 See Wright's Dialect Dict. s.vv. 
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have got the horn’ = ‘to lust, belustful' and the epithet ‘horny’ 
meant ‘amorous’. There is clear evidence that early Greeks, 
e.g. Archilochus," referred to the male organ itself as ‘horn’, 
képas, and Aristotle in fact explained кёре &yAcé thereby.” 

In any case, if ‘horn’ had in early times such sexual 
significance, we can understand, as it has not been possible 
hitherto, how a man’s wife, who receives lovers, prostituting 
herself (1ropveveiv), could be said ‘as the saying is, to make 
horns for him’ (16 Aeyóysvov, képara ott troijoe).3 She thus 
supplements him. Possibly there is a joking suggestion also of 
her working for his benefit. From such an idiom it would be 
but a step to say that the husband who ‘has many a Paris in 
his house’ (ёубоу Exwv troAAous oñs “EAévns TlápiSbas) * has 
horns. The lemma to this epigram describes him as kepaogdpos. 
These appear to be the earliest references to this association. 
Mediaeval poems? (e.g. in the thirteenth century) show a 
belief that a horn grew upon the forehead of him whose 
wife had received a lover. Presently it was a custom in 
England and elsewhere in Europe for neighbours to put actual 
horns upon the head of the husband, apparently to show with 
what his wife had supplemented him. Possibly on occasion 
the association of horns with the pugnacious anger (see 
pp. 148 ff.) of the sexual element played a part. In The Story 
of Rimini Leigh Hunt describes how an enemy 

Had watched the lover to the lady’s bower 

And flew to make a madman of her lord. 
The putting of horns upon the head of the patient cuckold 
might by some be intended to endow him with that which he 
seemed to lack, sexual power and pugnacity,$ what belonged 

* Fr. 171. Cf. Eurip. Fr. 278, etc. * See Eustath. ad Il. x1, 385. 

з Artem. Oneir. п, 12 (not in some MSS. See Hercher, ad loc.). 

4 Anth. Pal. хі, 278. Since it produced wealth, the horn or the wife 
responsible might jokingly be referred to as a ‘horn of plenty’. See Anth. 
Pal. x1, 5, Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, їп, 3, Shakespeare, Part II of 
King Henry IV, 1, 2. 

5 See Grimm, Deutsches Wüórterb. s.v. Horn, col. 1817. 

$ 'Thestag (or roe) loses his horns each year after breeding and receives 


horns for next time. Cf. p. 239. In the interval he is inactive sexually 
and timid. This striking loss may explain our names for boar or bull, 
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to the element in the head. Their use (see pp. 148f.) of cerebrum 
and cerebrosus (cf. eanchainneach") implies that for the Romans 
to have more brain was to have more of the substance active 
in aggressive anger, and the conception traced of the horns 
as an outcrop of that substance will help us to understand 
Ovid's reference to his becoming angry at last because his 
mistress receives other lovers: venerunt capiti cornua sera meo, and 
Petronius’ aerumnosi quibus prae mala sua cornua nascuntur? also 


castrated after mating prime: ‘boar-stag’, ‘bull-stag’, if these do not 
derive from the use of ‘stag’ for an inadequate husband. That name or 
horns might be attached to a husband to show his kind. 

The current explanation of ‘horns’ (see Oxf. English Dict. s.v., 7; Falk 
and Torp, s.v. Horn, etc.) appears to be that of Dunger (Germania, xxix, 
59 ff.) that German Hahnreh (lit. ‘cock-roe’) was applied both to a cuckold 
and to a capon and it was a custom to graft the spurs of a castrated cock 
in the root of the excised comb. That the same name should be applied 
to cuckold and capon is not unnatural since both are sexually inadequate 
and lacking in pugnacity. This German trick with capons (from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth century apparently) may explain this German 
name for a cuckold but will not explain or fit the earlier evidence. The 
trick itself needs explanation. Why such strange and such elaborate 
marking? We may suggest that it followed the name or was a humorous 
application of the custom of adding horns to cuckolds, inadequate males. 
MacCulloch (loc. cit.) suggests that the practice of making horns with the 
fingers to avert the evil eye gave rise to the phrase ‘to give horns’. But we 
have no evidence that the making of horns with the fingers to the cuckold 
was not an insult concerning his condition but an attempt to avert the 
evil eye. In any case the evil eye was not a monopoly of cuckolds, to 
whom alone horns have stuck, and the origin, so far as the earliest evidence 
shows, is in the saying about a wife, that she makes horns for her husband. 
This objection applies also to Brewer's suggestion (Phrase and Fable, s.v. 
Horn) that a cuckold was horned because a stag is sometimes beaten in 
combat by a stronger stag and driven from his females. The analogy is 
lacking, as he seems to have felt; for s.v. Cornette he prefers to believe 
that the wearing of horns by the cuckold meant that the man wore the 
woman's head-dress, the cornette, ‘the mob-cap anciently worn by the 
women of France’; but again the relevance to cuckolds is hard to see 
and mediaeval French costume will not explain the Greek phrase. 

1 See p. 156. 

2 Am. m, 11, 6. This is of course a reference to the power, as well as to 
the propensity, to attack. Itscarcelysuffices to explain the Greek evidence. 

з 39. Also Horace's praise of wine (Odes, ш, 21, 18): 

viresque et addis cornua pauperi; 
and Ovid's praise of the same (Ars Am. 1, 239): 
tunc pauper cornua sumit. 
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Virgil’s irasci in cornua* of a bull extending its anger into its 
horns (cf. Ovid's armenti modo dux vires in cornua sumo?). 

The view traced that the head contains the sexual element 
will also explain the curious belief concerning another out- 
growth from it, the belief? that from the forehead of a foal 
there grows something which, if eaten, introduces sexual desire 
into him whom it enters. It was called hippomanes; Virgil^ 
terms it amor, presumably because it was the concrete stuff 
of sexual passion. This explanation by relation to the head 
thus understood is supported by the hippomanes from mares: 
lentum destillat ab inguine virus;5 hippomanes, fetae semina...equae,® 
and by Aelian’s statement that hippomanes grew on the foal 
*some say from the forehead, others from the loins (for 
the sexual significance of which see p. 188, n. 2), others 
indeed from the ai5oiov' (de Nat. Anim. xiv, 17). See also 
рр. 126f. 

Thus also we can better understand the virtues attributed 
to the horn of the unicorn or *Scythian ass' (i.e. rhinoceros). 
It was the concentrated substance of the procreative element 
from the animal that was the supreme embodiment of pro- 
creative power.? Aelian tells of the Arcadian Styx? that no 
vessel could hold it, not even iron ones, none except the 


1 Georg. үп, 232; Aen. хп, 104. The phrase owes something to Eurip. 
Bacch. 743: els kipas Gupoupevor. 

^ Met. уш, 882. These expressions help to a better understanding of 
our own ‘horn-wood’ or ‘horn-mad’ applied to beast or man that is 
furious, which we should perhaps relate to the use of ‘braine’ (like 
cerebrosus) meaning ‘furious’. Cf. p. 150, n. 3. ‘Horn-mad’ was some- 
times brought into relation with the horns of the cuckold. In the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Ford, who believes he has the latter, says: ‘If I have 
horns to make me mad, let the proverb go with me, I’ll be horn-mad’ 
(m, 5,,fi.). 

3 See e.g. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 577 a, 9, 605 a, 2. 

4 Aen. ТУ, 515. For Lucan it was ‘swollen with sap’ (suco), VI, 455. 

5 Georg. rtt, 281 f. Cf. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 572 a, 21 ff. 

6 Propertius, гу (v), 5, 18. 

7 See note 5 on p. 226. While this is in the press, an appeal for pro- 
tection is issued: *the world's rhinos are being slaughtered, because of 
the belief of Indians and Chinese in the aphrodisiac qualities of their 
horns’ (The Times, Jan. 21, 1938, p. 14). 

8 See above, p. 229; see also pp. 246f. 
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horns of ‘Scythian asses’.* Receiving such a horn, Alexander 
dedicated it 
ӧ Zivyós éypé&vro Aovati5es ойк ESaucobn 
pevuati, Вбстозеу 5° USacros ђуорёту.? 
Іп mediaeval belief а unicorn could not be caught by force 
or skill but would run to a maiden's bosom. 

This horn was a great rarity. Elsewhere? it is the hoof of 
an ass which is said to be the only thing which can hold the 
water of Styx at Taenarum. The hoof substance was naturally 
identified with horn and called cornu‘ (cf. kepoBértns, cornipes). 
To the evidence about knees5 we may add that the legs of 
eunuchs were believed to swell with the imprisoned fluid; 
and the idea that seed comes thence will explain the belief that 
‘binding’ of the feet (UrróBeois) facilitates sexual intercourse.? 
Belief that the hoof was a concentration of the life-fluid may 
explain the legend that a spring (Hippocrene) appeared 
where the hoof of Pegasus struck the rock.? If hoofs and 
nails (ungulae and ungues) were regarded as outcrops of the 
life-substance? from the limbs as horns from the head, that 
would fit in with and perhaps contributed to the attribution 
of peculiar significance to the hand” and to nail-parings, as 
to detached hair," in magic. What is done to them affects 
sympathetically the life of him to whom they belonged.” 


! de Nat. An. X, 40. 

See Aelian, N.A. x, 40. Cf. ’Axépovtos &potvos xods, Soph. Fr. 523. 

3 E.g. Plutarch, de Prim. Frig. xx, 3. In variants it is a horse or mule. 

4 E.g. Cato, de Agri Cultura, 72; Virgil, Georgic, їп, 88. 

5 Pp. 174ff. 6 Problemata, 876 b, 31 f. 

7 Ibid. 877 a, 4 ff. So too the belief about thick ankles in Schol. to 
Aristoph. Birds, 1620, and the flame-coloured shoes of marriage (e.g. 
Catull. их, то, 163). Cf. рр. 153, 403. 

8 Cf. Judges, xv, 15-19 on pp. 235 f. above, also p. 221. 

9 This helps to explain the Pythagorean érméyso8o1...T:060v xol 
Kepaafis on p. 280 below. 1? See pp. 198, n. 1, 494 ff. 

™ Cf. p. 235, n. 4. 

12 See, e.g., Frazer, Taboo, etc., pp. 267 ff. Cf. p. 107 above. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
The World: Beginnings of Greek ‘Philosophy’ 


The thought traced that it is the ‘fluid’ in which life is and 
by which life is generated not only appears from Homer 
onwards in the recognition and worship of rivers as the 
generative powers (see pp. 229 ff.), but it also has its cosmic 
correlate. For Homer the ‘generation’ (yéveoi) ‘of all’ 
(Tr&vTeco!) is the river ’Wxeavds? (Okeanos) which surrounds 
the earth and is associated with ‘mother Tethys’. тӧ yàp 
$86cp rr&vrov ў зод says the scholiast, which reminds us of 
the concept of aiœv above. yéveois suggests the process or, 
in this context, the substance rather than the agent ofgeneration. 
That Homer uses it twice ofthe cosmic river and not elsewhere 
of gods, men, or animals, which are agents, ‘fathers’, can 
scarcely be accidental. In the body it is, we have seen,? the 
sources of generation for which men feel awe and by which 
they swear. Thus perhaps (cf. fjvopénv on p. 246) we can 
better understand why the ‘greatest and most awful oath for 
the blessed gods’3 is by the water of the river of the underworld, 
the water of Styx proper to the dead.* 

Ifsuch beliefs were current and traditional, we might expect 
them to be the starting-point of the earliest (Ionian) ‘ philo- 
sophers’ in their views of ф\уоз$ or, as Plato interprets, y£veots, 
*generation', in their discussions of the primary substance 
from which all developed. In fact Thales, the first of them, 
declared that it was ‘water’ and that the earth rested upon 
(therefore was surrounded by) water. Aristotle,’ our earliest 
source upon this point, suggests as the reasons for his so doing 


* Il. xiv, 246; cf. 201, 302. Cf. patrem rerum, Virgil, Georg. ту, 382; 
parens rerum, Anth. Lat. (Riese) 718, 14. 2 Pp. 108f., etc. 

3 E.g. Il. xv, 35-40; Hymn to Hermes, 519. See also note 8 on p. 229. 

4 бее p. 95, n. 5 and cf. pp. 276f. (esp. Theramenes). 

5 Laws, 892 c. § A 12, 13, 14, 15 (Diels). 

7 Metaphys. A 3, 983 b, 17 ff. 
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that he saw that the nourishment of all things is liquid and 
that the warm is born therefrom and lives thereby and that 
‘the seed of all is wet (or “liquid’’) by nature’ (Tò rr&vrov Tà 
стёррата тђу plow Uyp&v ézxev); and he gives it as the 
opinion of some people that this view of Thales was the ‘very 
ancient’ view to be seen in the description of Okeanos and 
Tethys as ‘fathers of generation’ (tijs yevécews tratépas) and 
in the swearing by the waters of Styx.’ But, in the absence of 
the above evidence, Burnet? and others think this suggested 
reason was simply one of Hippo’s arguments at a later date, 
wrongly transferred to Thales, and they themselves suggest 
instead that it was meteorological observations? which led 
Thales to fix upon water. The authority of ‘some people’ 
Burnet dismisses as ‘merely a fancy of Plato’s taken literally’. 
But the passages of Plato,4 which he claims to have been 
Aristotle’s source, in fact refer not to Thales but to Heraclitus 
and make no reference to the Styx as Aristotle’s authority did. 
Thales’ contemporary, Pherekydes of Syros, unequivocally 
taught that it was from the seed (yóvos) of Xpóvos that fire 
and air and water were produced. 

We shall see® that ’Wxeavds was believed to be a bond around 

1 Cf. p. 229, note 8. з Early Greek Philosophy}, p. 48. 

3 There is little or no evidence for this in the case of Thales; and 
Burnet’s statement that ‘in the days of Thales the prevailing interest was 
not physiological but rather what we should call meteorological' is 
without foundation and begs the question. After Thales, Anaximander 
and Anaximenes are known to have been much interested in Tà petéwpa, 
but the interest in ‘generation’ is the primitive approach to the problem 
and, as we see, it persisted. For the question whether Thales followed 
tradition, we may note that when he explained earthquakes by the 
motion of the surrounding water (A 15, Diels) he was following the 
traditional view which appears in the Homeric epithets of the sea-god 
Poseidon, *Evooly8wv, Evvoolyaios, etc.; and wévta TAtpn ečv elvat is 
primitive. 

4 Theaet. 180D; Стаі. 402 B. 5 A 8 (Diels), reading avtov. 

$ Pp. 315ff. Itis, I suggest, the same belief which underlies the doctrine 
of the Orphics (Fr. 29 К.) and of Pherekydes (B 4 D.), that the first 
cosmic power was 'Oglcov or 'Ogioveus (Spis=serpent) with his consort 
described as *Wxeavis and that after a struggle with Kpóvos he dwelt in 
'UXxsavós or "Wynvds. Myth. Lat. 1, 204 says that he was called Ophion et 
secundum philosophos Oceanus. Philo derives Pherekydes’ teachings from 
Phoenician sources. Cf. pp. 249 f. 
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the earth, apparently of serpent form even as Acheloos, 
the primal river or water,! was conceived as a serpent with 
human head and horns? The procreative element in any 
body was the yuxń,3 which appeared in the form of a serpent.‘ 
"UXkeavós was, as may now be seen, the primal yuy and thus 
would be conceived as a serpent in relation to procreative 
liquid. The conception of "QOkeavós has no basis in observation. 
It can now be explained as the imagined primal cosmic yuxń 
or procreative power, liquid and serpent. The name appears 
to have been borrowed from the Semites5 (? Phoenicians) and 
to mean 'circling'.Ó The surface of the earth would, as the 
dome above and the circle of the horizon suggest, naturally 
be conceived as circular, the Roman orbis terrarum, and was 
apparently so conceived by the early Greeks?—as a disk or 
cylinder. Above this was the dome of Ovpavés, conceived 
apparently as a hard shell? arching down to the surface of 
the earth” at the rim, round which ’Wxeavés flows so that the 
stars are washed by the water of the latter." Below, corre- 
sponding to this dome, was Táprapos, apparently of similar 
dimensions. Thus, we may see, for Homer, who refers 


1 See Gruppe, op. cit. pp. 344, 828. 2 Ibid. p. 4766. 

3 See pp. 108 ff. * See pp. 129, 159, n. 2, 206 f. 

5 'The belief traced is strikingly like the Babylonian; the earth was 
encircled by the male element, Apsu, a serpent identified with or in 
water. With him was another serpent, Tiamat, ‘mother of them all? 
(Epic of Creation, init.). Cf. pp. 315f. The river Euphrates, thought of as 
a serpent, was ‘the soul of the land’. 

$ See Weizsücker s.v. in Roscher, of. cit. 816, also pp. 442 f. below. 

7 Homer appears to mean Achilles’ shield to be circular and puts 
'Gxeavós at its outmost rim (1. хуш, 607 Ё). So too in the Hesiodic 
‘Shield of Herakles’ wav piv yàp KiKAw...duol 5° ruv. fiev 'Qykeavóg 
ттАт\боут1 éotkcos, TEV бё ouvelxe т@ко$ толобоібоћоу (141, 314 Ё). See 
also рр. 316f. belowand 10... Aéov mepi KuKAcp 6 koAoUpevos 'Qkeavós ёсттіу, 
Plato, Phaedo, 112 &. 

8 See Hesiod, Theog. 790 f., referred to on p. 316. 

9 It was x&Akeos or ci81]peos and ‘rang’ (1. xx1, 388). If these ad- 
jectives were meant to convey not merely extreme hardness but literally 
‘brazen’ or ‘iron’, we must rid our minds of modern views of minerals 
and think rather of the ancient conception of stone as bone (see pp. 212, 
509) and of the ‘birth’ of silver (Z. п, 857; cf. Hes. Theog. 161 and p. 281). 

10 See Od. 1, 53 f. п See П. v, 6, vin, 485, хуш, 489, xix, 1, etc. 
™ See Il. vin, 13 ff., 478 ff. 
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allusively to the conception shared by his contemporaries, the 
universe had the form of an egg girt about by ‘’Wxeavés, who 
is the generation of all’. While identified with or believed to 
be in the procreative liquid, the yuxń was mveŭpa.! We can 
now understand as a survival of the earliest Greek conception 
the picture attributed by Epiphanius to Epicurus, who said 
almost the last word of Greek science about the structure of 
the universe. He is credited with saying that ‘the all was 
from the beginning like an egg, and the ттуєбно in serpent 
wise around the egg was then a tight band as a wreath or belt 
around the universe’ (elvai бё ¿E Uümapyfis Фо Siknv Td 
cuyrrav, TÒ $ тує0ра брокоутоё18б5$ Tepi TO ov ws oTépavov 
f] às зуу Tepioplyyeiv TÓTE THY фуоту).? Itisthesame con- 
ception which appears in two versions of the Orphic cos- 
mogony which we may now correlate: (1) that the world egg 
was begotten by a wind (©ттууёшоу олбу) ;3 (2) that it was 
engendered by a serpent which arose out of water and slime; 4 
the upper part of the egg became Oùpavós and the lower 
part Earth, including T&éptapos in its nether depths (cf. ВоӨхс 
yains Тёртарос,5 velara Téprapa yains,® etc.). We can 
perhaps also better understand at one and the same time why 
in this Orphic version the serpent was called Xpóvos and why, 
when asked what Xpóvos was, Pythagoras answered that it was 


1 See pp. 93 ff., 102, 108 ff., 119 ff. According to the view preserved for 
us by Hesychius 'Qkeavós was @Түр. In cyaneoque sinu caeli tu diceris oras/ 
partibus ex cunctis immenso cingere nexu addressed to Oceanus (Anth. Lat. ed. 
Riese, 718, 7 f.) it surrounds and binds OWpavés as apparently in Homer. 

2 See Dox. Gr. (Diels), p. 589. The attribution has, not unnaturally, 
been suspected. Epicurus did, however, hold that some universes were 
egg-shaped (фоғ:5е15, Diog. Laert. x, 74). The traditional thought is per- 
haps also the origin of the teaching of his masters, Leucippus and 
Democritus, that the universe was enveloped in a pty or xirov (Leuc. A 
1 and 23 Diels), these terms being used by the Orphics of the enveloping 
membrane of the world-egg (60, 70 Kern, B 12 Diels). In the Gnostic 
Pistis Sophia (319) the Outer Darkness (cf. dtp, n. 1 above) was a serpent, 
surrounding the whole world, with its tail in its mouth. 

3 See pp. 1 19f. 

4 See Orphicorum Fragmenta (Kern), 54, 57, 58, Orpheus, B 12 f., Fragm. 
d. Vors. (Diels). Cf. Emped. A 50. 

5 Id. 121, 3 (Kern). € Id. 167 b, 3. 
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the yuxń of the universe.” According to Pherekydes it was 
from the seed of Xpóvos that fire and air and water were 
produced. This conception of Xpóvos, the usual meaning 
of which is ‘Time’, may be related to that of aicw, which was 
not only the procreative life-fluid with which the yuy1 was 
identified? the spinal marrow believed to take serpent form,* 
but also came to mean ‘lifetime’,5 ‘period of time’ and so 
‘eternity’. For Pindar aióv meant not only the life-fluid® 
but also a compelling destiny, a 8aíuov controlling life.7 
It is the name Heraclitus gave to the power controlling 
the changes of the world.’ For the Orphics Xpóvos was 
mated to 'Avé&ykn, ‘Necessity’, which also, according to the 
Pythagoreans, lies around the universe.? Below™ it will appear 
how for the earliest Greeks time and fate were circles. The 
process of time was the movement of the circle around the 
earth. 

Letuslookalittlefurtherinto the first original ‘philosophers’. 
Though Anaximander with his ‘ Unlimited’ (&treipov) as the 
primary substance made a bolder break than Thales from 
the traditional scheme of things, he found reasons for believing 
that originally the surface of the earth was all liquid’ and the 
first living creatures were engendered in liquid” (uypdv). Just 


1 See Plut. Quaest. Plat. уп, 4 (1007 АЁ). For Xpóvos as a circling 
stream around the universe see Eurip. Fr. 594 (Nauck) = Krit. B 18 Diels: 
éxdpas te Xpdvos тері T’ cevdoo/Aevpart vA pns ports the tov отс axutdv. 


2 See p. 248. 3 See pp. 108 ff. 4 Pp. 206 ff. 
5 See pp. 200, 208f., 213 ff. 6 See p. 206. 7 See pp. 405 f. 
8 See pp. 252f. 9 See p. 332. ю Pp. 442 ff. 


п The Orphics sometimes called the serpent which engendered the 
egg 'HpaxAfjs instead of Xpóvos, which may point to an identification with 
the sun or rather with the circle of the sun’s path, itself perhaps conceived 
as arim or ring around the earth (cf. Emped. A 50, Metrod. A 13 Diels). 
According to Mimnermus (Fr. 12, Bgk.) and Stesichorus (Fr. 8, Bgk.) the 
sun passed along ’Wxeavés іп a golden vessel. Herakles was said to have 
travelled thus (see Athen. хі, 781 р, 469D). The conception of ’Wxeavés as 
a hoop or bond circling round the earth thus might contribute to Anaxi- 
mander's conception of the sun, moon and stars as bright points in hoops 
or circles circling round the earth (A 10, 11, 18, Diels) and to the ‘bonds’ 
(see p. 332) and ‘crowns’ (стерёуол) of Parmenides (А 37, B 12, Diels). 
See also pp. 315 ff. below. 7 A 27 (Diels). 

73 They developed in husks and later emerged (A 30). 
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as the Homeric Greeks appear to have believed that in the 
generative ‘fluid’ (oiov) was the gaseous yuxh, Thales! held 
that the elemental liquid and its developments were per- 
meated by yuxń. It was this last which Anaximenes em- 
phasised. He derived all things from ‘vapour’ (ёр) and 
expressly argued from the microcosm to the macrocosm: ' Just 
as our фуу being dtp holds us together (cuvykparei),? so do 
breath (or “air”, tveGpa) and &ńp encompass (" surround", 
trepiéxe1) the whole world’.3 Anaximander had taught that 
the Unlimited encompasses every world (tévtas Trepi£yeiw 
TOUS Kócpousc) 4 and the Pythagoreans taught that there was 
‘unlimited trvetpa’ outside the ойроуёѕ.5 Despite his em- 
phasis upon fire (derived perhaps mainly from religion, from 
the idea of an all-subduing God, Zeus, who is fire, who is 
lightning and аір), ‘Heraclitus’, says Aristotle,” ‘declares 
that the first principle (åpxń), the exhalation (or “vapour”, 
é&vabupiacis) from which everything else forms, is yuyt’. 
According to the Placita,’ he taught that ‘the yuxh of the 
universe was exhalation from the liquid (тфу Фурёу) in it’. 
He said that ‘yuyal are exhaled from liquid’, and, we are 
told,’ likened yuyal to rivers in the fragment: ‘Upon those 
who step into the same rivers fresh waters are ever flowing’. 
An explanation of his doctrine of transformation tells us that 
the fire was changed ‘by way of vapour (&fp) to liquid, the 
seed as it were of the world-order, which he calls “ѕеа” 
(8&Aacoav), and from this the earth and the heavens and their 
contents are generated (yíverai) again’. He calls the cosmic 

1 So at least Aristotle thought. See A 22, 23. This is not, as we can see, 
to assert his belief in an ordering Моб. 

з For this function of the уох see p. 195 above. 3 B 2 (Diels). 

4 11 (Diels). 

5 Aristotle, Phys. rv, 6, 213 b, 22, reading туєуистоѕ. 

6 See e.g. B 32, 64, 66, 120 (Diels) and Pherekydes, А 9, also 8 (Diels). 
He was worshipped as the lightning, and his home is the оїбўр from 
Homer onwards. See also p. 230, n. 8. 

7 De Anima, А 2, 405 a, 24— А 15 (Diels). 

8 Aet. ту, 3, 12= Diels, Fragm. d. Vors. ibid. and Dox. Gr. р. 389. 

? B 12 (Diels). 

1 Arius Didymus ap. Euseb. P.E. xv, 20— Diels, ibid.; cf. B 91. 

и B 31; cf. B 76and A8. Thus perhaps we can better understand why 
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principle aiv and conceives it as a child playing.! The 
interest in ‘generation’ which the term qois, applicable alike 
to plant and'animal life, suggests, explains also why Em- 
pedocles should call his elements ‘roots’ (A1g@pata), Anaxa- 
goras his primary bodies ‘seeds’ (otrépyata), and Democritus 
an aggregate of such rravorrepuía.? Thus it survived into the 
atomic system, the crowning development of Greek ‘physics’. 


in the microcosm ‘for yuyal it is enjoyment or death to become liquid 
(Vypfitc1); the falling into generation (tiv els yéveoiv TrrGc1v) is enjoy- 
ment for them’ (B 77). The second opinion may not belong to Heraclitus, 
but the existence of the reference of урду Tiv yuxńv in B 117 below to 
drunkenness does not preclude it and indeed may be the reason why the 
reference is here defined. Condensation of the vaporous yvy into liquid 
seems to be implied (cf. B 96, etc.). It is death, for *we live their death 
and they live our death’ (B 77; cf. B 21, 36, 62, 76), i.e. as begotten new 
lives and as ghosts respectively. It may be thus he identifies Hades, 
keeper of the yuyal, with phallic Dionysos (B 15). Cf. Hermes wuyxorrou- 
mós and Petron. 140, 12. That the meaning of yux was enlarged to 
include 9upós (see pp. 115 ff.) makes interpretation of these fragments more 
difficult. abn {лл софотётт (B 118; see pp. 32 f. above) seems to imply 
the larger meaning, as probably does the description of one drunk, as ок 
ётгоїсоу õrn Baiver, (туртуу thy wuytiv xov (B 117; cf. pp. 35 Ё above), but 
9upós has its Homeric meaning in B 85, where it is set over against uy 
(see p. 197), and the passages above fit the early associations of yux. 
Heraclitus! remoter disciple, the Stoic Zeno, held that the seed was a 
portion of the yuxh, mveŭpa реб’ урой (see Arius Didymus ad Euseb. 
P.E. xv, 20 — Dox. Gr. p. 470). 

1 See В 50, 52 (Diels), also C 5 with the addition (cuugepóuevos) 
Siagepduevos and pp. 405 f. below. 

* See Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, pp. 165 f. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Death and Cremation 


So much for life. We have seen that normally the liquid 
diminishes with the passing of life so as to seem in a sense its 
measure. What of death? The sweat that comes out of the 
dying! would, like other sweat, seem to be loss of atov, but it 
is unnecessary to suppose that, when the conception was 
formed, the alav was believed to depart completely with the 
last breath. Soon, very soon in a warm dry climate, as Homer 
and others? observed, the body dries up. Thus, by the great 
favour of the gods the corpse of Hector was shaded so that the 
‘sun should not dry up (ox7Aéte) the flesh about the sinews and 
limbs’,3 and it is a marvel how twelve days after death he is 
‘dewy as if just slain'* (&porjeis, which the scholiast interprets 
Uypétnta ёҳоу, oU kareokeAereugévos). Indeed, the dead 
were for the Greeks pre-eminently ‘dry’. It fits our finding 
that сісу, the ‘life’, was the ‘liquid’, that Homer expresses 
‘living, alive’ by ‘moist, wet’, 8iepós. Nausikaa reassures her 
attendants that Odysseus is not an enemy: ‘That mortal is 
not Siepds and never will be born who shall come with war to 
the land of the Phaeacians; for very dear are they to tbe 
immortals’.5 Elsewhere for S1epds Bpotés Homer has 3065; 
Bpotés.® For it here, Butcher and Lang, for instance, give 
a characteristic of life recognised by ourselves: ‘That mortal 
breathes not and never, etc.’ That the liquid was thought to 
be the stuff of vigour is also confirmed. In the raid upon the 
Kikones after they had got the spoil, Odysseus bade his men 
‘flee with 51epds foot’? (B. and L. ‘With a swift foot’), but they 
did not and were attacked by the other Kikones. In the absence 

1 See e.g. Soph. Antig. 1236; Eurip. Phoen. 1439. 

з E.g. Herodotus, ш, 125; cf. the general statement Tà vexpoupeva 
Enpatverat, Simpl. Phys. 23,2 1, Lucan vi, 542f., 621-3, etc., and p.215, n.2. 


3 Д. xxn, 190 f. 4 П. xxiv, 414 ff. and 757 Ё. 
5 Od. vi, 201 ff. $ Cf. xxm, 187. 7 їх, 43. 
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ofthe thought we have been tracing 51epds has been supposed' 
to mean simply ‘active, alive’ and to be distinct from and 
different in origin from S1epés meaning unquestionably ‘wet, 
liquid’ opposed to ‘dry’, atios (e.g. in Hesiod, Works and Days, 
460). Hesychius has preserved not only yAwpdv’ бурӧу (see 
р. 177, n. 9) but also XyAopóv кої BAérrovra: буті той буто. 
We may compare 3@vta kal BAgtrovta (Aesch. Ag. 677). 

We have seen that the liquid or liquefiable stuff of life and 
strength identified with the seed was the ‘marrow’ of head and 
spine and of the thigh-bones and knees, and with this that 
element in the flesh which melts and issues as sweat and tears 
and appears to be above all the pale liquefying fat. These were 
called aicv and with them the immortal yuxńh was particularly 
associated. How the red liquid with which the 9uuós was 
associated, the blood 1n the blood vessels concentrated above 
all in the chest, was related to adc we have no clear evidence, 
but it is part of the ‘moisture’ that is opposed to the dryness 
of the dead. For the ‘avengers of blood’, the Erinyes, of 
Aeschylus, it is blood that matters. To Orestes one of them 
says: “Your mother’s blood is on the ground hard to recall, 
alas ! Tò &iepóv (‘the moist" or **liquid") poured on the plain 
is gone (ттёбо1 yupevov olyeroi). But you in return must give 
(sc. to me) to drain from you alive the red fluid from your 
limbs. From you would I take nurture of drink evil to drink 
and having dried you up alive I will lead you below'.* 

We can now understand why one who is dead should say: 
‘ My mortal body became dry (atiov éyéveto) and my immortal 
part rose to the аг’, and why Aeschylus should speak of ‘the 
dead in whom there is no moisture (ikuds)’.4 One name for 
the dead, &Воутеѕ, was explained by the ancients themselves 


* See the revised Liddell and Scott and Boisacq, s.v. and contrast the 
scholia and Eustath. ad loc. * Eum. 261 ff. 3 Alexis, Olymp. 1 ff. 

4 Fr. 229 (Nauck), reading olow (Boeckh). Nauck preferred ісі», 
*in the muscles of the dead'. Etym. Gud. p. 321, 58 and Etym. in Anecd. 
Paris. (Cra.) ту, p. 35, 22, not only tell us that Apollodorus explained xikus 
(usually interpreted as ‘strength’) to mean ікибѕ, ‘moisture’, which fits 
the belieftraced (see pp. 187 ff.), butalsopreservethisfragment of Aeschylus 
and the next (230 N°) addressed to the dead: ‘In thee is no Kikus nor 
blood-flowing veins’. Cf. vires, virus etc. p. 177, n. 9. 
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as meaning ‘without moisture’! (a-Aifas) and another боусо{ 
(=vexpol) as ‘dry’? (Enpol). A&vós meant ‘dry’ as applied 
to plants, to timber, in Homer and later. With it we may 
perhaps relate also 8&vos, which the Macedonians applied to 
death.3 oxeAerós, our ‘skeleton’, applied to the dead Боду“ 
and also to shrivelled live bodies,5 meant indisputably just 
‘dried up’ (cf. oxéAAw). This thought helps us also to explain 
why in the Frogs, when Charon is indirectly asked where he 
will land his passengers, he replies *By the Stone of Drying 
(AUaivou Ло) at the resting-places’® (ётгӧ тоў atious Tous 
vexpous elvai, schol. ad loc.). According to Orphic belief the 
soul arrives in Hades ‘dry’? (aos). 

Now, perhaps, it is possible to solve the problem of cremation 
and understand the purpose of burning the dead—it expedites 
the ‘drying’, the evaporation of the liquid of life—and with it, 
wecan explain Homer’s name for the funeral process, торуу, 
and what appears to be merely a variant form,® tapixevev, 
supposed to mean ‘preserve, embalm’, etc. Of these the 
original meaning and the etymology have hitherto been 
lacking.? The essence of the Homeric funeral,which tapyveiv 
would naturally express, was the treatment of the body with 
fire,‘ treatment incompatible with any sense of ‘embalming’ ,™ 
which it has been usual to seek. Fire was in its action ‘drying’ 


1 Seeschol. to Od. vi, 201 and Ar. Frogs, 186, 194; Plut. Qu. Conv. уш, то. 

х See Et. Magn. 247, 49, Savéxns.- 

3 See Plut. de Aud. Poet. vi=22 c, 5&уоу...тӧу 9&varrov kaAo0Uci. For 
the accent, cf. pp. 211, n. 9, 346. For Death conceived like the dead, 
cf. p. 361, n. 2. 

* E.g. Phrynichus, Com. Incert. 69, 3 (Kock); Plut. Quaest. Conv. 736 a. 

5 E.g. Anth. Pal. x1, 392. $ 1. 194 f. 7 See p. 274. 

* Astapixnpds= rapynpós. Cf. rapax], Tapyn; окбріфоѕ, скарфіоу, etc. 

9 See e.g. Boisacq, s.vv. 

1° See e.g. Il. УП, 77-86, equating mupòs AeA&y соот with Tapyvowor and 
showing that the entombing, heaping of a barrow, was additional. For 
the dative rope те oTHAN тє in XVI, 457, 675, cf. e.g. хуш, 506: тоїо1у 
&merr! fiiooov, ‘they started up with these (the sceptres)’. Barrow and 
stele were honorific and useful accessories. 

и In the many descriptions of disposal of dead bodies in the poems, 
there is no evidence that the Homeric heroes practised embalming, only 
the temporary attentions of washing and anointing which were not 
expected to prevent corruption (see ЇЇ. хуш, 350 f. with xix, 24-33). 
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(apparently so characterised by Homer: xtjAeos, cf. к\ё, 
TeplknAos). The original meaning of both tapyvew and 
торуу was, I suggest, just ‘to dry’; it thus falls easily into 
place with a number of Indo-European cognates: Tappós, 
tapods, ‘a drying basket’, тёрсоноп,! ‘dry’, ‘bake’, Latin 
torreo, ‘dry by heat, bake, scorch’, Danish trke, ‘dry, desiccate’, 
etc. Desiccation, drying, is in fact the simplest and therefore 
probably the first mode of ‘preserving’.? Thus tapryevetv= 
Tapxúsiv, ‘to dry’, would naturally come to connote 'pre- 
serve’ and include smoking, drying with salt and other 
methods. If we look, we find that the ancients themselves 


1 This meaning and affinity with Tepo- was suggested long ago (see 
Curtius, Gr. Etym. p. 719) and was, I find, used by Dérpfeld (Mélanges 
Nicole, рр. 97 Ё.; Neues Jahrb. f. d. klass. Alt. 1912, pp. 8 f.) in his explana- 
tion of Mycenaean burial, of which I learned just before this goes to 
print, from Glotz, The Aegean Civilisation, p. 277. He sums up: ‘D. has 
maintained that the bodies underwent a partial cremation, a desiccating, 
a bucanning for the purpose of preserving them without reducing them 
to ashes and frequently with the object of making them contract. These 
hypotheses have scarcely any supporters now’. The background of 
thought, belief in a liquid of life, etc., has been lacking; and the explana- 
tion of rapiyeUetv, rapyvetv as ‘dry’ in relation to tepo- has been rejected 
because the original meaning was thought to be ‘pickle, embalm’, which 
I here show it was not, but in fact ‘to dry’. Failing this, in Glotta, xv, 
1927, pp. 78 ff., R. Blümel has tried to separate tapyveiv from tapixevev 
(but without justification in meaning or form; see note 8 on p. 256) and 
to treat it as not Greek in origin but related to Lycian-Etruscan Tar- 
quinius, Tarchon, etc. He proposes that tarchu meant ‘einen Mann der 
weit über die gewöhnlichen Sterblichen erhaben ist’ and so tapyxveiv 
‘wie einen Gott oder (königlichen) Heros oder Helden, also prächtig 
bestatten und zwar mit einheimischen, ungriechischen Brauchen be- 
statten’. Why should Homer at all or specifically of the Achaeans use 
such a word or, if it had such a sense, speak of it as the due of the dead 
in general: tò yap yépas ёсті 9avóvrov (see Л. уп, 85, xvi, 456 f., 674 £.)? 
Blümel (p. 80) attempts to ignore JI. уп, 77-85, where Tapyúew is used 
of Achaeans, on the ground that it is there opposed to trupds АєА&у oct, 
the Achaean practice, but it is not opposed and might be replaced by 
xaíeiv or some other term for the same process. He produces no evidence 
for the meaning of Etruscan /arqu- except that it occurs in names of 
distinguished men, but whether as a proper or a common noun he is not 
sure. If itis a proper name—which appears to be the case—he asks us to 
derive rapyUetv from it as mausoleum from Mausolus. 

* The lasting preservation of dried up tissues must have been noticed 
from very early times. 

3 The effect of placing a «body in honey, sometimes recorded later, 
would be to dry it by the action of the sugar. 
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support this. On tapryevetv Suidas has onuatver $ kal TÒ 
€npaívev; and what appear to be the earliest instances extant 
(of the verb or Tápixos) refer to the shrinking, shrivelling, the 
‘drying up’! of the body with starvation or old age, and exclude 
any notion of preserving or embalming. Thus Aeschylus? 
speaks of the outcast, whom none will assist, as ‘perishing at 
last кок@$ rapiysu£vra: тоџфдбртф џӧро” (cf. &piAos avavæ 
piov, avavotipai, etc. above3), while for Sophron, as we have 
seen, old age ‘wastes and dries up’ (џароїуоу тору) 
its victim. Tápixos was applied especially to dried or smoked 
fish, but also to the remains of men. The Greek chieftain 
Protesilaos, who received funeral in the Trojan war, was early 
in the fifth century, according to Herodotus,’ described as 
‘dead and т&рїхо$?, and, showing his vitality then by taking 
vengeance on the Persian who robbed his tomb, he was 
miraculously symbolised by ‘dried fish’ (t&p1xos) leaping and 
quivering in the fire as if newly caught. 

We can thus explain not only Homer’s term for the 
funeral by cremation of his day, торуу, but also perhaps its 
original basis—the curious practices of earlier ages. Thus the 
second shaft-grave at Mycenae contained three human bodies 
with golden diadems, etc. ‘They had evidently been burned 
simultaneously in the very same place where they lay. The 
masses of ashes of the clothes which had covered them, and 
of the wood which had partially or entirely consumed their 
flesh, as well as the colour of the lower layer of stones and the 

See pp. 212 ff., 221 Ё. 2 Choeph. 296. 3 Pp. 215, 222. 

4 P. 214. Later Demosthenes, Aristog. 1, бо (788), contrasts a man as 
young and fresh, veoAts кой mpdogatos, with one who is Terapiyeupévos 
with long confinement, and tapixevev (rrporapiyxeUewv) continued to be 
used to describe the thinning, i.e. ‘drying’, of a person by starvation. 

5 їх, 120. In Egyptian mummification, to which also the word 
TaGpixsUswv was applied (e.g. by Herodotus, п, 85 f£), the body was 
‘dried’ by surgical and chemical means. Herodotus describes it by the 
verb loxvatvetv, ‘dry up’, ‘wither’ (m, 24). Cf. Lucan уш, 689 ff. 

Was Téprapos an intensive reduplication (cf. y&pyapa, kápyapos, 
pappapos, etc.) of this tap-= ‘dry’ (cf. terra) or ‘scorch’ (cf. its relation to 
volcanic Tupwevs, Hes. Th. 820-68)? Cf. Hell (pp. 287 f.) and the Slavonic 
death realm, Russ. Peklo, from peck =‘t6 parch’ or (subst.) ‘a stove’. 


OUpavés, its counterpart (cf. p. 249), seems to have referred to moisture. 
Cf. ovpeiv, oùpåvn and Sanscr. Varuna with p. 177, n. 9. 
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marks of the fire and the smoke on the stone wall, which at the 
bottom of the sepulchre lined all the four sides, can leave no 
doubt whatever on this point....The funeral pyres...could 
not have been large and had evidently been intended to 
consume merely the clothes and partly or entirely the flesh 
of the deceased; but no more because the bones and even the 
skulls had been preserved.'* Similarly, in the fourth shaft- 
grave were found the bodies of five men. 'The bodies had 
evidently been burned in the very spot on which each lay; 
this was shown as well by the abundance of ashes on and 
around each corpse as by the marks of the fire on the pebbles 
and on the wall of schist’? So too in the others, the 
first? third,4 and fifth5 graves. Their discoverer, Schliemann, 
claimed that these exemplified cremation as practised in the 
Homeric poems, but quite obviously they do not, and various 
other attempts have been made to explain them. Thus Helbig® 
thinks that the fire was used merely to burn sacrificial victims, 
whose hot ashes were then strewed over the corpse—a curious 
and unexplained practice—while Rohde,’ concentrating in- 
stead upon the evidence of fire underneath, argued that traces 
ofsmoke, remnants of ashes and charcoal point to the fact that 
the bodies were laid on the spot where were burnt the offerings 
to the dead which had previously been offered there...the 
offerings were burnt and then, when the fire had gone out, 
the bodies werelaid thereon’. Why? Also, this does not square 
with the fact that ashes were found on as well as under the 
bodies, and we may ask why burn animals, garments, and 
other objects if not to accompany the dead by the same path?® 

1 See Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 155. 

* Ibid. p. 214. 3 Ibid. p. 294. 

4 Ibid. p. 164. 5 Ibid. p. 291. 

é Das homerische Epos aus den Denkmálern erläutert’, p. 52. Не is not 
justified in stating (p. 53) that the later Greeks recognised the remains 
of Pelops (Paus. v, 13, 4), Theseus (Plut. Thes. 36), Ariadne (Paus. п, 
23, 8), Protesilaos (Herodotus, rx, 120) and Orestes (id. 1, 68) in “уоп Feuer 
unberührten Skeletten’. 

7 Psyche, Chap. 1, Sect. 8. 

5 П. xxu, 512 implies that if the body could not be burned by relatives 
they might in its honour burn garments, but these did not profit the dead 


unless at the time he were clothed in them; cf. Л. v1, 416 ff.; Od. хі, 74, 
XXIV, 59. 
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Instead, it has been suggested that the Mycenaean funeral 
rite comprised an act of ceremonial cremation.’ But it is 
exceedingly unlikely that, if full cremation was the original 
process with such importance as Homer attaches to it, the 
dead would be deprived of the full rite so easily accorded. This | 
explanation also reverses the actual time sequence as we know 
it. Instead of Homer's full cremation, we find from very early 
times partial application of fire. In ‘the earliest tholos burials 
of which we have any evidence in Greece, the primitive 
ossuaries of Early Minoan Crete,...considerable traces of 
charring and smoke stains are visible on the skeleton remains’ .” 
On the various evidence Professor Nilsson? sums up: ‘No 
satisfactory explanation of these fires has been given, for the 
attempts to show that cremation was in usein the Mycenaean 
age are not to be taken seriously. Only one possible explana- 
tion seems to remain, that fire was introduced in the funeral 
rites and in the cult of the dead either for burning sacrifices 
or for a purificatory purpose, as Sir Arthur Evans thinks’. 
This refers to the latter's preface to Dr Xanthoudides’ The 
Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, where he suggests deodorisation and 
‘mighty house-warmings for the dead'* (as elsewhere 
‘fumigating the tomb’), in harmony with Dr Xanthoudides’ 
own view, who yet admits that it is not satisfactory: ‘There 
is no satisfactory explanation of the fires in these tholoi....It 
is certain large fires were lit inside, fierce enough to fuse stones 
and metal objects and to bake the clay flooring, while on the 
other hand it does not appear that the dead were burnt’. 
*In places the floor was burnt almost to terra cotta and stones 
were split by the heat. In the Porti tholos almost the whole 
of the thick burial stratum was blackened by the fire and 
smoke and many of the skulls and bones were made quite 


T See J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, 
рр. 493 Ё. 
* Sir A. Evans, The Shaft Graves and Beehive Tombs of Mycenae, 1929, 


Р. 3. 

3 The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, p. 524. 
* P. xii, 5 The Shaft Graves etc., p. 3. 

$ Op. cit. p. 90. 
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black. Yet other scholars’ examination of these remains has 
confirmed my views that there is no case of burning the body 
after burial. The fire came later and the bones turned black 
from exposure to the heat and smoke at close quarters. What 
was the purpose of lighting these fires inside the tholoi? 
Frankly, we do not know. It might have been to obtain light 
or to fumigate the tomb from the flavour of death or for a 
funeral sacrifice or feast. Yet no one of these suggested reasons 
would have necessitated so large a fire.'! 

The difficulties disappear in the light of the ideas found 
above in the earliest literary evidence: the vaporous yuxń or 
life-soul was closely bound up? with the life-liquid filling the 
flesh. Tapryeveiv was used to describe the ‘drying up’ of this 
liquid, which meant the shrivelling of the flesh, the reduction 
of the body ‘toa skeleton’, as we say, a oxeAeTOs, i.e. ‘dried-up’ 
body, and té&p1xos to describe alike the remains of a Homeric 
warrior and a dried or smoked fish recognised to be in the 
same condition. And the essence of the Homeric funeral 
described by торҳоєіу was the treatment of the body with fire. 
We can thus believe that these fires in the early Cretan 
ossuaries, which smoked and dried up, but did not consume 
the bodies, were made for that purpose, Tapryevelv, теруу. 
These were communal tombs receiving great numbers of 
bodies and huge fires might be needed. Ifin these early Cretan 
ossuaries a body was not at its funeral brought into contact 
with the embers, the Mycenaean shaft-graves—later in time 
—will represent an advance towards the Homeric stage in 
that the bodies they contained were found with ashes above 
and below them. But the multitude and confusion ofthe bones 
found in the Cretan ossuaries? seem to have precluded such 
observations on the part of the excavators as could be made 
upon the well-spaced personages in the Mycenaean tombs. 
In any case, the funeral practised by the Achaeans of Homer, 
to which this term tapxúsıv was applied and in which, after 
the extinction of the pyre, the clearly recognisable bones of 


1 Ibid. p. 135. * See above, pp. 191 ff., 200 ff. 
3 See Xanthoudides, of. cit. p. 7. 
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the individual remained and were honoured with burial, 
seems to be merely aslight development ofthe process, carrying 
rather further by a fiercer fire or its more intimate application 
the ‘drying’, the elimination of flesh or moisture and so of the 
vaporous wuyxfj. It is not a totally different process and need 
not imply an originally different culture or different race, as 
has been maintained. Homer tells us that the burning enables 
the yuxń to depart. Though it may be said to leave the body 
almost immediately? the latter is stricken, yet it does not pass 
to the house of Hades till the fire has done its work and then 
it comes not back.3 The uxt) of Odysseus’ mother explains 
why she cannot be grasped: ‘This is the way with mortals 
when one dies. For no longer do the sinews hold the flesh and 
the bones, but the mighty energy of burning fire overcomes 
these (as soon as the 8uuós has left the white bones) and the 
учу like а dream-phantom flies away hovering’.t The 
burning completes the drying up ofthe life-sap and the release 
of the yuy1). Meleager's life was exactly correlated with that 
ofa piece of wood and came rapidly to an end when the latter 
was burnt. The yux is 'jUre Katrvds, ‘even as (or like") 
vapour (or “smoke”)’,® the visible form of what passes from 
the body when it is being reduced by fire, dried to a oxeAerós 
or mere bones. It is a commonplace in European folk-lore 
that when a dead man is felt to be active in this world, the 
corpse is found to be full-fleshed still; the soul or ghost is still 
with it. In Greece till quite recently in such a case fire was 
used,? but the important thing was that the body should be 
speedily reduced to dry bones (cf. our ‘dry as a bone’); we 
are told? that instead of fire on occasion knives have been 
used and the bones scoured. 

If we turn to Italy we find similar facts from the Old Stone 
age onwards: ‘There are signs of these palaeolithic bodies 


1 See Il. xxm, 165-9, 252 Ё; Od. xxiv, 72 f. 

2 Compare olov (p. 200). 

3 See pp. 6of. As preventing corruption and releasing the uxt fire 
was welcomed by the dead (rrupós ueiucotusv, etc.). * Od. хі, 218 ff. 

5 See Paus. x, 31, 4 (quoting Phrynichus, Fr. 6, Nauck) ; Aesch. Choeph. 
604 ff. and more fully Apollod. т, 8, 2; Hygin. Fab. 171; Diod. 1v, 34; 
Ovid, Met. vin, 451 ff., etc. Cf. nymphs in relation to trees on pp. 219f. 

6 Jl. xxm, 100. 7 See Lawson, of. cit. pp. 365 ff. * Ibid. pp. 540f. 
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having been not indeed burnt but subjected to the action of 
fire, a ceremonial whose meaning has not yet been made out. 
... Neolithic man treated his dead in much the same way. 
Here again we find signs of the roasting or scorching process, 
whatever it may have meant, but the body is seldom or never 
really cremated'.! Contemporaneously with this was prac- 
tised the rite which has been called scarnitura, the stripping 
of the bones before burial,” i.e. virtually what has just been 
noted for modern Greece. That the early Latin name for what 
is under the skin covering the bones (i.e. the flesh and organs) 
was viscus? seems to show that its chief significance for them 
lay in its moistness or sticky liquid analogous to that in the 
pulp around the stone or seedcase of a fruit. The purpose of 
both these Italian rites we need not doubt is that which we 
have discovered in ancient Greece—the elimination of the 
liquid of life, with which as we have seen in Italy as in Greece 
the vaporous life-soul, the divine genius ( = anima), was bound 
up. Qui neque terraest datus nec cineris causa umquam evasit vapos 
runs a line of Accius.* When the Roman burned his dead 
father, Varro tells us that ‘as soon as he came upon a bone, 
he said that he (the dead man) had become a god’,5 i.e. а 
genius freed. We have seen® reason to believe that during 
life the genius was thought to be manifestly active in burning 
flame. That in palaeolithic graves fire was apparently applied 
only to those who had reached puberty? suggests that none 
but they were thought to have a soul worth liberating, and 
that the soul in question manifested itself in power only 
after puberty, i.e. was associated with procreation, as was 
the historic genius. In these same graves the head was pro- 


1 H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture in Italy, p. 23. In historic times the body 
was sometimes not subjected to the extreme action of fire. The description 
of Cynthia (Prop. ту (v), 7, 1 ff. referred to on p. 269 below: eosdem 
habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos, eosdem oculos; lateri vestis adusta fuit; 
et solitum digito beryllon adederat ignis, etc.) may not imply just the partial 
burning of the prehistoric graves, but suggests the essential oneness of 
the latter with the more complete cremation. 

з See Т. E. Peet, The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, pp. 120, 187, 194. 

3 See Plaut. Mil. Glor. 29, etc. For the other declension and meaning of 
viscus cf. penus -i or -eris, etc. * Fragm. Trag. 112 (Ribbeck). 

5 See Plut. Quaest. Rom. x1v; cf. bonos leto datos divos habento (Cic. Leg. 
п, 9, 22). 6 Pp. 146 ff. 7 See Von Duhn, Ital. Graberk. p. 6. 
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tected, but not the body, and this attention to the head was 
confined to adults (p. 136). Even in historic times there seems 
to have been a different funeral for those who had not reached 
puberty. To such, as to fruits, grapes, etc. that have not 
ripened, their juice not yet mature, the word acerbus, ‘unripe, 
sour’, was applied? (cf. Horace's tolle. cupidinem inmitis uvae? 
to one whose love is too young to wed) and the funeral given 
to them seems to have been called funus acerbum.* Puberty was 
marked by the assumption of the toga virilis and this took place 
at the festival of Liber, the Italian god of seed and fertility, who 
praeest virorum seminibus,5 was worshipped with phalli and iden- 
tified particularly with the juice ofthe vine. The identification 
or intimate relation of soul and name is a commonplace else- 
where and appears to lie behind the rite of calling the name 
over the dead and calling his name when praying for the safety 
of one who sneezed (nomine quoque consalutare religiosius putant?) . 
It was, we saw, to the soul, the genius, that a sneeze appeared 
to be referred. A Roman got his name with his toga virilis.9 
СЕ p. 146. His genius then manifested itself as effective.!? 
The use of the plural manes, ‘good ones’, for what survives 


* For evidence see e.g. H. J. Rose, Class. Quart. хуп, 1923, pp. 191 ff. 

з E.g. maiores nostri virginis acerbae auris veneriis vocabulis imbui noluerunt 
(Varro, Men. 11). 3 Odes, п, 5, 9 f. Cf. Anth. Pal. v, 303 on p. 216. 

4 See e.g. Plaut. Аз. 595, Aen. v1, 429 with Servius’ note, 5 See p. 219. 

6 See Varro in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, уп, 21, vi, 9; cf. УП, 2, IV, 11, 
and above, pp. 215 ff., 224 ff. 

7 Pliny, N.H. ххуш, 2, 23. 8 Pp. 132f., 225f. 

9 Though names must in fact have been used and were later at any 
rate assigned on the dies lustricus eight or nine days after birth, we have 
it on the authority of О. Scaevola that it had been the custom that the 
individual name (fraenomen), e.g. Marcus, as opposed to the name shared 
by the gens, e.g. Tullius, and that shared by the familia, e.g. Cicero, was 
not given to a boy before he assumed the éoga virilis or to a girl before she 
wed (see the De Nominibus usually appended to Valerius Maximus). He 
then dedicated to the Lares (cf. р. 158, n. 5) the protecting ‘bubble’, 
bulla, that had been about his neck. Had it done duty for the genius— 
anima? Cf. the idiom animam ebullire (Petron. 42, 62; Sen. Apoc. 4) or just 
ebullire (Pers. п, то). It contained а fascinum (p. 448, n. 5). 

19 juno designated, I suggest, the power manifest in a woman more 
particularly in the period of fertility, the body's prime (see pp. 187 ff.), 
le. while she was iuvenis. Cf. coniuges. . munere. assiduo valentem|/exercete 
iuventam (Catull. 1xi/fin.). iuveno might become iuno as iuventor iunior and 
iuventx iunix. 
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when an individual has died, the soul(s) worshipped at the 
tomb (e.g. si potuit manis arcessere coniugis Orpheus, Aen. v1, 119), 
is strange. It is not satisfactory just to say that it originally 
represented the collective dead and was transferred to describe 
one of them. The problem would remain. How was it felt 
possible to apply a plural term to what survived when one 
man died? The doctrine of some Greeks (Censorinus! attri- 
butes it to Euclides of Megara) that two Saiyoves, con- 
trollers of fate, prompters one to good, the other to evil, 
attended each human being has been proposed,? but is 


1 i, 3. Its roots may perhaps be seen in the Homeric $1убббліох kfjpes 
(see note 3 on p. 391 and pp. 397 ff., esp. note t, p. 404 and note 8, p. 405). 
2 See e.g. Servius, ad Aen. v1, 743 and, following the latter and to some 

extent Norden (Aeneis, vi, pp. 33f.), P. Boyancé in Revue de Philologie, rx, 
1935, рр. 189ff., to which last my attention was drawn by Mr F. Н. 
Sandbach. Their basis is the uncharacteristic instance in Anchises’ 
account (Aen. v1, 739.) of what happens to souls after death: 

ergo exercentur poenis veterumque malorum 

supplicia expendunt: aliae panduntur inanes 

suspensae ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vasto 

infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni; 

quisque suos patimur manis. 
Here a twofold fate, good and evil, is not suggested ; and the pair of Saluoves 
is nowhere else called manes. The alternative interpretation of Virgil’s 
phrase, which is currently considered (see e.g. Professor Н. E. Butler, 
ad loc.), is that defended by Warde Fowler: ‘Each individual of us must 
endure his own individual ghosthood’; but such sense of an accusative of 
a person with фай is very strange. It more naturally would express the 
afflicting agency. The originalsense of manes, at which Conington glances 
as slightly contributory, surely has strong claims. Manes included not 
only the dead but meant (e.g. 150 lines later, Aen. vi, 896, Georg. 1v, 
489f. etc.) underworld powers, the agencies which the departed soul 
encounters after death. Thus Lucretius argues, lest 


post hinc animas Acheruntis in oras 
ducere forte deos manis inferne reamur, 
naribus alipedes ut cervi saepe putantur 
ducere de latebris serpentia saecla ferarum (v1, 762 ff.) 


and the phantom of the Culex complains to the goatherd it has saved that 


he is comfortable and safe; 
at mea manes 


viscera Lethaeas cogunt tranare per undas; 
praeda Charonis agor; vidi ut flagrantia taedis 
lumina conlucent infernis omnia templis; 

obvia Tisiphone serpentibus undique compta 

et flammas et saeva quatit mihi verbera; bone 
Cerberus etc. (214ff.) 
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scarcely likely to have occasioned this change among the 
Romans. There are, we have seen, according to native 
Roman belief, two spirits in the living man—the genius 


and says of Eurydice returning to the world of life 


illa quidem nimium manis experta severos 
praeceptum signabat iter. . . . 
(289 f. Cf. C.I.L. n, 4427; IX, 175, etc.) 


In Aen. X, 39 ff. manis is used with reference to the horrid Fury, Allecto. 
quisque suos patimur manis could thus naturally mean ‘each suffers those 
infernal agencies which are his due’. Not all the infernal powers afflict 
each individual. There are particular agencies of punishment and purga- 
tion for each. In her preliminary account of the underworld the Sibyl has 
given instances: Tityos having his liver devoured by a vulture, Tantalus 
with Furiarum maxima iuxta brandishing her torches at him when he would 
eat, Ixion, etc. (v1, 566-627). Etruscan grave pictures represent the soul 
being handled (in some cases tormented) after death by one, two, or 
three underworld gods (see F. Weege, Etruskische Malerei, pp. 27ff.) i.e. 
manes. Statius describes the earth opening and the seer Amphiaraus with 
chariot and horses violently entering the realm of Hades. The latter is 
outraged and cries out, threatening to Jaunch Tisiphone and other troubles 
at the powers responsible above; then he turns to the man: 

‘at tibi quos’, inquit, * manis, qui limite praeceps 

non licito per inane ruis?’ subit ille minantem. 

(Theb. уш, 84f.) 


This sense of manes or reference to the spirit(s) of the dead person suffices 
for the two grave inscriptions adduced by Boyancé: te di manes tui ut 
quietam patiantur atque ita tueantur opto (8593 Dessau, slightly later than 
Virgil apparently) and (beginning dis Manibus Meniae Sophes C. Maenius 
Cimber coniugi sanctissimae), . . nunc queror aput manes eius et flagito Ditem aut 
et me reddite coniugi meae, quae mecum vixit tan concorde ad fatalem diem. Меша 
Sophe, impetro si quae sunt Manes, ne tam scelestum discidium experiscar diutius 
(8190 Dessau. Cf. 8006, a similar appeal just to Manes sanctissimae). 

Boyancé supports his reference of quisque suos patimur manis to the Greek 
belief in two Safpoves by the fact that in her new home 


libabat cineri Andromache manisque vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem caespite inanem 
et geminas, caussam lacrimis, sacraverat aras. 
(Aen. їп, 303-5.) 


But here manis clearly refers to what survived of the dead, not to the 
powers that afflict the latter. Servius suggests that the two altars were 
dedicated one to Hector, one to Astyanax; but a plurality of altars were 
raised at Polydorus’ funeral (stant manibus arae, ш, 63) and at that of 
Anchises (maestasque sacravimus aras, v, 48) and, if they were not raised to 
the infernal powers, might, like a plurality of candles or candlesticks set 
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(= атта) and the animus which, however, like the Greek 
9upgós, does not seem originally to have been believed to 
survive independently after death,’ though it might by the 
end of the Republic when this use of manes appears. This use 
of the plural may, I suggest, have been helped by the plurality 
of bones, the visible surviving representatives of the dead. 
When a Roman burned his dead father, ‘as soon as he came 
upon a bone, he said that he (the dead) had become a god’.? 
Returning to his father's tomb Aeneas says salvete, recepti] 
nequiquam cineres animaeque umbraeque paternae.3 The bones were 
perhaps likened to the hard seeds (or roots) left when the 
softer parts of a plant or a fruit, e.g. a grape or an ear of corn, 
have been dried away. That each bone was conceived to have 
an indwelling potency appears from the rite of the os resectum, 
the custom of cutting off a finger before burning; the presence 
of this one ‘bone’ rendered the house funesta till it was buried. 
It appears also in the long surviving cult of relics, bones 
together or separated (the head of Phocas, the finger of 
Thomas, etc.), which were believed to show their powers by 
healing the sick, etc. Thus, *St Briocus of Great Britain died 
up to a single deity or saint, be just a multiplication of service or honour 
(cf. pp. 279 ff., 286). Thus іп Eclogue у, 65f.: 


en quattuor aras: 
ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duas altaria Phoebo. 


No better as evidence is Dido's (= Elissa's) appeal for vengeance to Sol, 
Juno, Hecate, 
et Dirae ultrices et di morientis Elissae. (гу, 610.) 


It is difficult to say whether she thought of the manes she became or 
joined by dying or of those powers whose help the injured could claim, 
claim with greater strength by reason of his or her death, as when Iokasta, 
learning what Oidipous had done, committed suicide: 
TQ 8 GAyea кёА№т’ émíooo 
ттоАА& WGA’ daca тє unyrpós épivües ExTeAgovel. 
(Od. x1, 279f. Cf. п, 134f.; Il. 1x, 566—72, 454-6, etc.) 
We may compare di morientis Elissae with the cry of the beggar Odysseus 
when ill-treated by Antinoos: 
GAN’ ef trou TrTOX Gv ye Geol kal Epivues eloív, 
*Avtivoov тро yápoio téAos Gavéroio kryeín. 
(Od. хуп, 475f.) 


* See pp. 95,172. * See Varro, quoted on p. 263. 3 Aen. v, 8of. 
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A.D. 502. In 1210, the Father Superior of Angers wished to 
obtain some of his bones; two ribs, an arm and a vertebra 
were given to him. When these bones entered the Cathedral 
they jumped for joy at the honour conférred upon them’.! 
The surviving power, or powers, of the dead are often clearly 
identified by the Romans with the burnt remains. Thus Virgil's 
Dido repents: 


non servata fides cineri promissa Sychaeo (v.l. Sychaei) Кы 


and his Aeneas, contemplating vengeance on Helen for being 
the ruin of his race, says ‘it will be a joy to have sated my 
animus with vengeance et cineres satiasse meorum! 3 For Pro- 
pertius quite unmistakably the surviving powers of the dead 
that are carried to the other world, that receive judgment, 
are the bones: 


aut si quis posita iudex sedet Aeacus urna 
in mea sortita vindicat ossa pila... 
moribus et caelum patuit: sim digna merendo 
cuius honoratis ossa vehantur aquis (avis Heinsius).* 


The bones appear to be referred to as the manes. Livy attri- 
butes to the Athenians this complaint against the Mace- 
donians: omnia sepulchra monumentaque diruta esse in finibus suis, 
omnium nudatos manes, nullius ossa terra tegi,5 with which we 
may compare inscriptions on the graves of ordinary men 
and women, e.g. 


Ummidiae manes tumulus tegit iste simulque 
Primigenae vernae, quos tulit una dies,® 


or dis manib.| Anteiae P. f.|Crispinae|cinerib. sacr." or dis manibus 


* Dom Lobineau, Lives of the British Saints, cited by E. Cobham Brewer, 
Dictionary of Miracles, p. 262. Pp. 149ff. (esp. 156, п. 2), 213, n. 4 above and 
the conception of bones as seeds or containing the seed, the life, will 
explain ‘bonfires’, i.e. fires made of bones to produce fertility, luck. 
For instances see e.g. Oxf. Eng. Dict. s.v.; Frazer, Golden Bough: Balder 1, 
рр. 203f. For bones with similar significance but different use see pp. 279f. 

2 Деп. IV, 553. 3 Aen. п, 586 f. 

4 ту (V), 11, 19£., 101 f.; cf. ш, 18, 31 f. 5 XXXI, 30. 

5 8524 in Dessau's Inscr. Lat. Sel. 7 Ibid. 7985. 
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Iulia Urbana|mater cineribus. Iuliae|Secundillae filiae fecit. Pro- 
pertius curses a bawd thus: 
nec sedeant cineri manes et Cerberus ultor 
turpia ieiuno terreat ossa sono ;* 
and says of himself 
deinde ubi suppositus cinerem me fecerit ardor 
accipiat manes parvula testa meos.3 

Further light on the thoughts behind the drying of the 
bones, usually by heat, may perhaps be shed by the belief 
traced that animal and plant life work on the same principles. 
Drying helped to separate and to preserve from corruption, 
from maggots, etc. the seeds, e.g. of the bean: cum in area 
exaruerit, confestim, priusquam luna incrementum capiat, excussam 
refrigeratamque in granarium conferto: sic condita a curculionibus 
erit innoxia. Corn was dried by the burning sun before 
threshing, e.g. opportunis solibus torrefacta proteritur.5 In Sweden 
and Kurland it was usual for the corn to be parched by 
fire in a building (the Hitzrige) before threshing. So too 
in Russia.” It is and was easy to observe not only that most 
mature plants inevitably pass through a season of dryness, 
saplessness, of rest or death, but also that most seeds need to 
become dry, as it were dead, before they will germinate. 
This will explain Paul's interpretation of the burial ofa human 

1 Ibid. 7986. * ту (у), 5, 3f. 

5 m, 13, 31Ё.; сЁ 57f.; Pers. 1, 38 f., etc. How the ghost might be 


identified with the plurality may be seen in his vision of the manes of 
Cynthia, recognisable but rattling: 


sunt aliquid manes: letum non omnia finit 
luridaque evictos effugit umbra rogos. 
Cynthia namque meo visa est incumbere fulcro... 
et solitum digito beryllon adederat ignis 
summaque Lethaeus triverat ora liquor 
spirantisque animos et vocem misit: at illi 
pollicibus fragiles increpuere manus. Iv (v), 7, 1 ff. 
See also Seneca, Ep. Mor. 24, 18; Petronius, 34. For the elder Pliny the 
corpse itself was manes: pleraeque alitum e manibus hominum oculos potissimum 
appetunt (N.H. ха, 37, 148). Cf. xvi, 44, 234. 
* Columella, de Re Rustica, її, 10, 11. 5 Id. п, 20, 3. 
$ See Schneider’s commentary on Columella, loc. cit. 
7 See Ralston, The Songs of the Russian People, p. 123. 
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being as a sowing: *That which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
the body which shall be but a bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat...'.' This period of rest, of drying and apparent death, 
of the seed is in reality а period of maturation, in which 
certain changes, necessary preliminaries to germination, as 
we now know, are taking place. In the Mediterranean world 
with which we are dealing this drying takes place in the 
burning heat of Midsummer, which is practically rainless. 
That there is the period of death, of rest, for plants. Life 
begins again with the autumn rains. The sap appears in the 
dry plant and it lives again. 


1 I Corinthians xv, 36f. Cf. S. John xii, 24. 
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CHAPTER X 
The Offerings to the Dead and to the Gods 


What of the bones from which the life-liquid and the vaporous 
life-soul have been liberated? The drying process of age and 
death has been helped to completion by the fire. The sap 
appears in the dry plant and it lives again. The bones have 
been dried even as seeds must be dry before they can spurt 
into new life.' The dry seed needs moisture anew if it is 
to begin life anew. So? the dry bones, it might be hoped, 
receiving life-liquid, might live. Those of which we have 
fullest account in Homer, the bones of Patroklos and Achilles, 
are treated in a way for which no satisfactory reason has 
hitherto been forthcoming. They are not preserved in a dry 
vessel, as we might expect, but in the Ziad those of Patroklos 
are taken from the ashes after quenching with wine, and are 
laid in ‘twofold fat (Simax: Snu) ’,3 and in the second Nekuia 
in the Odyssey those of Achilles are ‘gathered in unmixed wine 
and grease (&Aeipati, *unguent")'.* But we have seen that 
fat or grease (including marrow, and the vegetable equivalent, 
oil) was particularly identified with the liquid and liquefiable 
element of life, i.e. with сісу.5 In the treaty curse the Homeric 
heroes represented the fluid of the brain (which could not be 

1 See pp. 269f. 

з An old oracle referred to the bones of Rhesus as 'Pricou KaAdun, 
‘the cornstalk of Rhesus’ (Polyaenus, v1, 53; cf. Lucian, Dial. Mort. 18). 
For the ancient Athenians the dead were ' Demeter's folk’, Anutytpetor 
(Plut. De Fac. in Orb. Lun. ххуш). For the idea that living bodies come 
out of the earth as the corn did, see pp. 112 ff. and 233. Cf. p. 274, n. 2. 

3 Il. xxi, 243, 253. This was the omentum. Cf. pp. 272, n. 8, 279f., 
484f., 511f., with schol. Zl. 1, 461. It covers womb and foetus. 

4 Od. xxiv, 73. With this practice I would relate the funeral Атки®о$, 
vessel for oil or unguent, put with the dead or represented on the grave, 
and the pouring of oil there (see e.g. Aristoph. Eccl. 1110f. and perhaps 
1101; Plut. Arist. 21). 


5 For renewal of life by scorching, then steeping in liquid, compare the 
Eagle on pp. 29of. below. 
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stored as fat was) by wine.! The dead were above all the ‘dry 
ones’.? Alike the bones and the wuy} (still associated with 
them and the grave) were dry. Their great need, therefore, 
was liquid—preferably actual life-liquid of animal or plant 
or just the elemental liquid, water—what would help them 
to the state of the ‘living’ otherwise known as ‘wet’ (B1epós).3 

The characteristic offerings to the dead were in fact 
*pourings' (xoat).4 Over the great fourth shaft-grave at 
Mycenae was an altar with a round tube-like opening to the 
grave beneath. It has been recognised as a device (paralleled 
elsewhere) by which to pour libations, perhaps we should just 
say liquid, down to the dead. In the tomb itself Schliemann 
found a large quantity of broken pots, ‘on seeing which 
Mr Panagiotes Eustratiades, Director-General of Antiquities, 
reminded me of the habit still existing in Greece of breaking 
vessels filled with water on the tombs of departed friends'.5 
In classical times, also, water was poured for the dead. It was 
received, drunk, by the \луут\;7 to the bones it was a ‘bath’ 
(Aourpóv),? not to cleanse but, like the bridal-bath (pp. 229), 
conferring life-fluid (cf. оїоу, оїоуёо, pp. 209 ff. etc.), like the 


1 It occurred to me that it might represent blood, but see pp. 2181. 
Blood was on occasion poured for the dead as different from wine and 
had a different effect (see Od. хі, 26 fL, 36, 96, 147 f., 152 ff. and 
below, note 4). * See pp. 255f. 3 See pp. 254f. 

4 E.g. honey-mixture, wine, water and barley-groats (Od. xi, 26 ff.; 
cf. p. 274, n. 2; p. 296, n. 7); milk, honey, water, wine, oil, and, flowers 
(Aesch. Pers. 610 ff. For flowers cf. pp. 113ff., 130 and 218, n. 3); water, 
milk, wine, and honey (Eurip. Iph. Taur. 159 #.). Odysseus’ trench 
of blood had, we saw (рр. 6of.), a relation rather to 9upós, to restoration 
of the living consciousness. Later Greece had its aluaxoupíoa (see e.g. 
Plut. Arist. 21). 5 Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 284. 

6 See e.g. the law against it at Iulis (Inscr. Gr. Vol. хп, Fasc. у, 593, 22). 

7 See e.g. the cup held out by the ‘hero’ in the Spartan grave reliefs 
mentioned on p. 285. 

8 See Soph. Electra, 84, 434; Eurip. Phoen. 1667; Hesychius, s.v. x8dvia 
Аоутр&, and the ҳӨбла Aovrp& ois vekpois £mipepóueva (Zenob. ут, 45). 
Did the rites at death or its anniversary, yevécia, originally imply ‘be- 
getting’ or ‘birth’ to new life (cf. pp. 287 ff. and the baptismal Aovrpóv 
Tro ryytveolog к.т.А. p. 189, n. 2 ad med.)? In the womb a baby is covered 
with fat or grease (vernix caseosa) and surrounded by the clear or brown 
‘waters’. These must have seemed to fit into the evidence for the fat or 
oil and water or wine of life. 
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wineand fat about the bones of Patroklosin the containing vessel 
(&ugipopevs). Here perhaps we have the explanation of the 
long known Minoan practice of burying in a bath! (cf. múeños, 
Spoitn); and it was perhaps originally with reference to the 
liquid of life, as vehicle or symbol, that a vessel, often pierced 
at the base, was set up over graves.? Thus perhaps also we 
may explain the belief that the ‘unholy’ or uninitiated are, 
in the world below, ever vainly trying to get water, trying 
to fill a vessel (ттЇӨо$), but it leaks away? and the ‘holy’ 
enjoy ‘everlasting drunkenness’.4 ‘There to them alone is it 


1 See eg. Н. К. Hall, The Civilisation of Greece in the Bronze Age, 
p. go. This practice will be referred to again below (p. 285). 

See e.g. the Dipylon vases. The ancients interpreted the bridal bath 
(Aoutpév) as conferring or betokening seed (see p. 230). Over the grave 
of the unwed it was customary to set a Aoutpopdpos (usually a vessel 
pierced at the base) ‘as a token that they had died without receiving the 
bridal bath and without seed’ (Eustath. ad Л. xxm, 141; cf. schol. ad loc.). 
The Danaids, who deprived themselves of husbands, were also believed 
to be in the underworld trying to get water in a vessel that leaks (Axiochus 
371E). In Mandaean belief, if one does not mate, his or her soul ‘dries up 
and dies? (Brandt, Mand. Schr. p. 120). Danaids may have been assimil- 
ated to the uninitiated, though originally bringers of water to thirsty Argos 
(see Hesiod, Fr. 24). Some interpreted them as well-makers (see Eustath. 
ad Il, 1v, 171; Strabo, уп, 6, 8, p. 371), which would fit human immigrants 
from Egypt. Ifthe story is a myth, as is more probable, they were perhaps 
not well-nymphs as has been suggested, but rather rain-cloud spirits aptly 
conceived as bringing water in leaky vessels (cf. $1& kookívou, Aristoph. 
Clouds, 373). Traditionally they came flying across the sea from, or having 
done away with, the sons of Aigyptos (= Nile). The Cloud-maidens came 
to Athens: eft’ ёра NelAou Tpoyods 0$&тоу xpuotats &ртєтӨє трбуо1с1у 
(Clouds, 272; cf. Aesch. Suppl. 1024f.). Having drawn their water, the 
rain clouds almost all left Egypt (see Herodotus, ш, 10; Diod. Sic. 1, 10 
and Clouds, 1130) and rain came to Greece (Argos, etc.) mainly on the 
South wind, Nóros. In the Rig Veda, Danu (i.c. Огір) is a female spirit 
of cloud or rain (see e.g. Macdonell, Vedic Mythol. p. 158, Griswold, Rel. 
of the Ріро. p. 183). For Savaol interpreted as ‘dry ones’ see p. 256. 
Aavén received a shower (cf. pp. 156, n. 2, 230, n. 8). 

3 See Plato, Rep. 363 D, quoting Musaeus; Xen. Oec. уп, 40; Paus. x, 
31, 9 ff., quoting Polygnotus; and the figures on the lekythos in Arch. Zeit. 
1871, Taf. 31. 

4 Plato, loc. cit., quoting Musaeus. The ‘mud?’ of the underworld was 
a natural concomitant of the river(s). The idea might be helped by 
horror of a dank grave, towards which the Homeric ’AtSew Sduov evpdevta 
(Od. x, 512, etc.), oikia opepSare’ eUpóevra TA T€ oru yfouct Goi тер in the 
ground beneath men’s feet (K. xx, 64 f.), already point. 
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granted to live’, says Sophocles;! ‘for the rest all things are 
evil there.’ Plato had heard that the vessel meant the wuy1}.? 
According to Orphic belief the yvy arrives in the house of 
Hades ‘dry’ (оос). ‘I am dry with thirst and perish’ was 
its cry (on tablets? in tombs in the south of Italy and in Crete); 
but if it has been initiated it asks or is offered cold water from 
a certain spring.* A Greek epitaph (from Rome) consists of 
the wish: ‘May Aidoneus, lord of those below, give thee cold 
water, for thou didst lose the dear flower of youth'5 (Артс y&p 
coi &roero ФфіЛтатоу бубос̧). It is interesting to read another 


* Fr. 837 (Pearson); cf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 480 ff., etc. 

* In connection with the doctrine сёра cfjpa—that the body is a 
‘token’, a tomb or grave-monument—he explains (Gorg. 493), apparently 
from some Pythagorean (or Orphic) source, that the pierced тгідоѕ was 
used in myth to symbolise the sensual part of the yuxh that leaked and 
could not be filled, and that the leaky vessel or ‘sieve’ (cf. Rep. 363 D) 
carried by the uninitiated (&ибтүто1) in Hades was itself the руу. He 
appears to mean &yUrnjros to be interpreted ‘not closed’, i.e. ‘leaky’, with 
allusion to pWetv (‘to close an opening’). The conception of yuxf| had 
perhaps changed since the belief arose (see pp. 115 ff.) and the moral turn 
which he gives to the interpretation (&и\лүто$= бубптоѕ, etc.) was prob- 
ably not there originally. If the objections, which have been raised to 
the explanation of pvotns as one who shuts his mouth, keeping the secrets 
he has learned, are valid, it is perhaps not necessary to turn to picos or 
some other root (see J. Harrison, Prolegomena), p. 154). The truth may be 
that at the earlier stage to which the name was applied, the initiate closed 
his eyes (possibly also his mouth) or they were closed by the veiling of 
the head (see e.g. figs. 147, 148, 155 in Harrison, of. cit.) while ceremonies 
were performed, and that at the later stage he saw and was therefore 
ènómrtns. Cf. Pap. Mag. Paris. (гу Preis.) 585f., 625f. It may be relevant 
to his advantage after death that the claim of the initiated at Eleusis was 
that with a preliminary fast and with certain manipulations with the aid 
of basket and chest he had ‘drunk the kuxeóv' ('Evrjoreuca, Ёт1оу тфу 
kuxsGva, EAaBov ёк kíoTns, Epyaodpevos бтебёртпи els káñaðov Kal ёк 
кол&боч els кістту, preserved by Clem. Al. Protr. п, 18). It appears from 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 208f., that the kukewv was made of 
barley-groats (GAgita) and water flavoured with pennyroyal. Homer 
(see p. 222) termed barley-groats ‘the marrow of men’, pueñòs &убрфу. 
By ritually partaking of this—the corn-life—with the accompanying 
ceremony (e.g. corn or flour on the head, p. 228, n. 1; liknon and loaves 
on the head, p. 133, n. 1) one secured life, or a fuller life, in the world 
below. Cf. Anufjrpetoi in n. 2, p. 271 and &pBpoocía in n. 7, on p. 296. 

3 See O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, 32, a, b. 

4 For the possibly late reference to Mvnpocúvy and Afj8n, i.e. not to 
vitality but to consciousness, see рр. 66f., etc. 5 Epigr. Gr. (Kaibel), 658. 
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record of the modern Greek custom: © As the bier passes along 
the road, the friends and neighbours of the dead man empty 
at their doorway or from their windows a vessel of water and 
usually throw down the vessel itself to be broken on the stones 
of the road....Some interpret the custom as a symbol of what 
has befallen the dead man; the vessel is his body, the water is 
his soul; the pouring out of the water symbolises the vanishing 
of the soul and the dead body will fall to pieces like the broken 
crock. Others say that they pour out the water “‘in order to 
allay the burning thirst of the dead тап”, a notion ominously 
suggestive of the boon which Dives sought of Lazarus.’ But 
the real purpose of the rite is still known in some ofthe Cyclades 
where exactly the same custom is followed also on the occasion 
of a man’s departure from his native village to live, as they say, 
in exile. And the purpose is to promote the well-being of the 
dead or the exile in the new land to which he is going.'? It is, 
we might explain, a gift or an earnest, by sympathetic magic, 
of the liquid that is life and strength; which conception also 
lies behind the present native interpretation of the water spilt 
at a funeral as symbol of the life or soul. Trimalchio declared 
‘life is wine’. Perhaps to this should be related his direction 
that on his grave-monument should be represented not only 
himself with ships, money, and guests, and his wife and his 
boy Cario, but also ‘plenteous wine-jars well-covered with 
gypsum so that they do not let the wine escape and one of them 
you may represent as broken and over it a boy weeping’.3 In 
this same thought we found‘ the explanation of the custom 
of bestowing a cup of wine upon a person to whom one wished 
well, Trporrvew, propinare, which term appears also of libation 
to the dead. Thus at the annual ceremony at the graves at 


1 The significance of this is suggested below (pp. 285 ff.). 

? Lawson, of. cit. рр. 520f. This much is implicit in his sources. He 
betrays no suspicion of our explanation but suggests that ‘the pouring 
of water is a rite ofsympathetic magic designed tosecure that the unknown 
land shall also be well-watered and pleasant and plentiful.... This custom 
then in itself bears witness how widespread is, or has been, the conception 
of the other world as a land of delight wherein the pleasant things of this 
world shall still abound.’ 

3 Petronius, 71. 4 P. 217. 
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Plataea the archon took a xpatip and pouring it forth said: 
‘tpotrives to the men who died for the freedom of Hellas’. 
Another custom also becomes more intelligible, that of pouring 
wine or other liquid for the benefit of someone living. Like 
the bestowing of the cup? this also was found at marriage. 
Thus Sappho tells how ‘the xpatip of ambrosia had been 
mixed and Hermes took the dAtris to pour out (olvoyofjoat) 
for the gods and they all held cups and poured it (sc. on the 
ground, éAeiBov) and called down blessings on the bride- 
groom’.3 Similarly, on Helen's bridal night, according to 
Theocritus, the Spartan maids say they will go to the tree of 
Helen and ‘drip liquid unguent from a silver 6Ams’.4 It is 
a gift of the liquid of life as in the surviving practice of the 
Cyclades. In a grim parody of the custom Theramenes, after 
drinking from his cup of hemlock, poured out (sc. on the 
ground) what remained with the words * rporrívo this to the 
noble Critias’.5 In this cup there was death and, as he hoped, 
Critias died soon after. The liquid poured was evidently 
believed to benefit in some mysterious way him in whose name 
it was poured, to be received perhaps by his life-soul, his оу 
or genius. Even thus indeed wine was regularly poured for one's 
own genius or that of another.$ So after death all through the 
night, while the body of Patroklos was burning, Achilles was 
pouring out wine and calling his yuxń.? To this also should 
probably be related the otherwise strange custom of pouring 
unmixed wine—usually reserved? for the dead, i.e. the wuyrji— 
intoone'scup andsayingthename of someone presentorabsent 
to whom one wished well, usually one's beloved. The name 
was іп the genitive, meaning apparently that theliquid was his? 

г Plut. Arist. 21. 2 See pp. 216f. 

3 Fr. 51 (Bgk.). ^ хуш, 46f. 

5 See Cicero, Tusc. 1, 40, 96. 

6 See p. 227 and cf. e.g. the libations decreed by the Roman state to 
Marius as to the gods (Plut. Mar. 27). 

7 Il. xxm, 218 ff. 

* It stood for the life-fluid at the treaty (pp. 108, 217f.). 

9 This perhaps is the meaning of Trimalchio’s suum propinasse (re- 
ported speech, Petronius, 28) of wine spilt by others; but the text is 
doubtful. 
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(or hers) and he (or she) benefited by it. Thus Theocritus 
describes a symposium: 

HSn Sè Trpoióvros ES0§’ ётпХеїсдол &xporrov 

Фтцуо$ ӨЛ” Ea ros* ёа póvov бФоттуо$ eltreiv. 

duds uiv poovedvtes émrívouss, 05 ébébokro.! 
That it was subsequently drunk by him who called the name 
did not destroy the virtue of the act but was perhaps, like the 
drinking by two of the same wine above, felt to be a ‘com- 
munion’, a ‘transfusion’ binding life to life. Something of the 
same thought seems to lie behind the custom of our forefathers, 
whereby he who was about to drink said wes hal? (i.e. ‘be 
hale’) to him to whom he wished well and the other replied 
Drinc hal, and our custom still of *drinking someone else's 
health’, of holding out the glass with the words * Here's to 
you’, “Неге your health’ or * Here's long life to you’, then 
drinking it. 

With their conception of the ‘ѕар’* of life and equation of 
life and wine the Romans put not only unguent but wine upon 
their bodies, above all upon their heads,5 and thought that what 
the life-soul, the genius, wanted was wine. How did they, 
after death, treat the incinerated bones? One of Trimalchio's 
guests, who has just left a funeral feast (novendial), says: ‘It was 
pleasant, although we had to empty half our drinks upon his 
bones'? "Trimalchio himself commands: ‘Bring out the 
vitalia in which I wish to be carried out (sc. to cremation). 
Bring out also the unguent and a taste from that jar, with wine 
from which I command that my bones be washed.’® Not only 
was the body anointed before burning ? but, as in Homer, wine 

* xiv, 18 ff. Cf. п, 151 Ё; Horace, Odes, ш, 8, 13 ff., 19, 9 ff., etc. 

* Pp. 216f. 


3 To give it health that was fertility, wes hal, ‘wassail’, was said also to 
each fruit tree, with fruit juice drunk (e.g. cider for an apple tree), and 


some of it thrown over the tree. Cf. pp. 477 ff. 4 See p. 192. 
5 See pp. 227f., and for unguent upon the head e.g. Petronius, 47, 65. 
$ See p. 227. 7 Petronius, 65. 


8 Ibid. 77; cf. 42, Sen. Ep. Mor. 99, 22. That the things put upon the 
corpse when it goes to be burned should be called vitalia suggests a relation 
to ‘life’. Blümner's suggestion (op. cit. p. 4957) that the name was *euphe- 
mistic’ is scarcely adequate. 

9 E.g. crassisque lutatus amomis, Pers. Ш, 104. 
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was poured over the bones. They were then wiped and 
unguents poured upon them in the urn.’ For this treatment, 
as for the wine and fat of Homer, no satisfactory reason seems 
to have been advanced, and we need not doubt that here too 
it was originally life-fluid that was thought to be given. 
Horace opposed him who lives well to him who lives ill as 
unctus to siccus.3 Not only the oily sap of the olive but also 
myrrh, incense‘ (tus), and other exudations, ‘tears’ or ‘sweat’ 
as the Greeks and Romans termed them, from trees were used, 
sap to compensate for the ‘sap’5 (sucus) the dead had lost. On 
the ninth day after the funeral there was a sacrifice and a meal 
was eaten at the tomb and wine was sprinkled on it, the vinum 
respersum.Ó Many of the urns have been found with an opening 
inthecoverthrough which offerings ofliquid might be poured,? 
while elsewhere? (e.g. in the ancient cemetery discovered at 


1 See e.g. Tibullus, ш, 2, 19 ff. ; Stat. Silo. п, 6, 90; Pliny, N.H. xiv, 
12, 88; Propertius, tv, 7, 34. Tears would be doubly welcome (e.g. 
Tibullus, ш, 2, 23-5; Ovid, Fasti, їп, 561 Ё; Heroides, xiv, 127; Stat. 
Silv. їп, 3, 212f., etc.). See pp. 201 ff. above, and compare the giving 
of hair, pp. 99, 229 ff. (cf. Ovid, Met. хш, 427 f.). The Egyptians believed 
that the tears of Isis and Nephthys lamenting restored the body of the 
dead to life (see Ebers, of. cit. pp. 149 f., and pp. 283 f. below, also note 5 
on p. 203 above). 

2 Cumont (After Life in Roman Paganism, 1922, pp. 50 ff.) discusses 
offerings to the dead and refers to the view that wine was a substitute 
for blood ‘but its use in connection with the dead can be explained also 
by its own virtue. It is the marvellous liquid which gives divine drunken- 
ness and which in the mysteries ensures immortality to such as are, thanks 
to this sacred draught, possessed by Bacchus’ (p. 52). 

3 See pp. 211 Ё, 223 ff. above. 

4 There is evidence of incense in early graves. See e.g. the censer 
(with cup as if for wine) with the helmeted ossuary described by Randall 
Maclver, of. cit. p. 49. 5 See p. 192. 

$ See e.g. Festus, 318f. (resparsum vinum). It is to that Trimalchio’s 
guest refers. For the pouring of wine at the grave see e.g. Dessau's Inscr. 
Lat. Sel. 8154, 8156, 8198, 8204 or Bücheler, Carm. Epigr. 838. 

7 See e.g. Blümner, Die Römischen Privataltertümer, р. 503,: ‘eine 
Oeffnung zum Eingiessen der flüssigen Totenopfer’. 

8 See Mau, Rém. Mitt. ш, 1888, pp. 137 f., x, 1895, р. 156. Blümner 
(op. cit. p. 507) of the larger family graves says: ‘Wenn die Urnen oder 
Sarkophage frei aufgestellt waren, so hatte es keine Schwierigkeit den 
Überresten die Totenspenden zukommen zu lassen; waren sie aber an 
unzugánglichen Stellen oder eingemauert, so brachte man tónerne oder 
metallene Róhren an, die von oben zur Urne hinabreichten und durch 
die man die Libationen hinabgoss’. Such will explain Georg. 1v, 265. 
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a considerable depth in the Forum near the later temple to 
Faustina) there are tube-like passages to convey liquid to the 
remains of the dead.' 

Why in the early Greek sacrifice were the essential offerings 
to the gods wine and bones wrapped in fat? ‘Never has my 
altar lacked fair repast, even libation and kvion. For that is 
our privilege’,? says Homer's Zeus. It has puzzled men since 
Hesiod's time why the sacrificers should have the tasty flesh 
and organs ofthe victim and the gods get bones and fat. It was, 
suggests Hesiod, a trick of Prometheus: ‘For when the gods 
and mortal men were having their differences decided at 
Mekone, then with eager spirit having divided a huge ox, he 
set it before them, trying to deceive the wit of Zeus. For the 
one portion he placed the flesh and inwards rich with fat in 
the hide, covering them with the stomach; for the other he 
placed the white bones, arranging them well and covering 
them with gleaming fat, intending a crafty trick’. Seeing the 
two heaps Zeus said: ‘How unfairly you have divided the 
portions!’ But Prometheus with a smile bade Zeus choose 
which portion he would, and Zeus ‘knew and was not unaware 
of the trick, but in his spirit boded ills for mortal men, which 
were also about to be fulfilled. With both his hands he lifted 
the white grease (&Aeipa) and was wroth in his фрёує and 
anger came about his spirit when he saw the white bones of 
the ox by the crafty trick. It is in consequence of this the tribes 
of men on earth burn for the immortals white bones on the 
fragrant altars’.3 So in the many sacrifices in Homer the 
essential offering to the gods is the џпріс, the bones, more 
distinctively the thigh-bones (or more loosely unpol, * thighs’), 
enclosed in fat, with or without wine.! We can now see that 
the gods were not cheated; they were getting the stuff of life.5 
Just these, wine and fat, were put with the bones of the dead.$ 


1 See Boni, JVot. d. Scavi, 1903, p. 169. 2 Il. ту, 48f.; cf. xxiv, бо. 

3 Theog. 535 ff. For the bareness of the bones cf. the quotation in 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vu, 6, 34 and Menander, Dyscolus, 129 (Kock). 

4 See Л. п, 423 ff., уш, 240, x1, 774; Od. m, 455 ff., etc. and pp. 215 ff. 

5 So too when (Od. tv, 761) instead Penelope offers barley-groats, i.e. 
seed, ‘marrow’ (pp. 222, 228; cf. 282). Cf. the use of skulls and rhytons 
‚оп р. 241, n. 2. $ See pp. 271f. 
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The fat in both cases was the omentum, life-stuff.1 The bones 
offered to the gods contain marrow, the thigh-bones in par- 
ticular marrow that was identified with the life.? The thigh(s) 
of the sacrificial victim, apparently as the seat of life, was used 
in the ancient Egyptian ritual for restoring the god Osiris or 
the dead man to life In Homer's imagination the young 
prince Astyanax, the hope of Troy, ‘ate exclusively marrow 
and the rich fat of sheep',* a diet not very satisfactory in 
practice but ideal according to the beliefs here traced. The 
life-substance was released from the dead body by the funeral 
fire, departing in vaporous form. In vaporous form the offering 
to the gods departs, released by the altar fire. куіст was 
applied not less to the fat before it was offered than to the 
vapour which it became. There is a Greek record that, when 
Tyrian Herakles died, his friend Iolaos wished to bring him 
back to life, so took a quail, of which bird Herakles was fond, 
and ‘burned it alive and from the xvion Herakles came to life 
again (ёк бё tijs Kvions dvaBidvar tov 'HpoxAéa)'.5 Hesiod 
terms the fat thus transmitted GAcipa, ‘unguent, stuff for 
anointing’. In the same sense as a direct gift of the stuff of life, 
infusing vitality, we can also understand the otherwise puzzling 
anointing of the polished stones that formed the throne or 
judgment seat of Nestor and of his father before him. When 


1 Il 1, 461 schol.; xxm, 243. Cf. pp. 271, 484f., 511 f. This was for 
Hindoos the essential part of the victim, the life-principle, and itwas burned 
for the gods. The rest of the carcase was cut up and boiled and the fat, 
gathering on the top, was also burned for them. See e.g. Rig Veda, m, 21, 5. 

2 See pp. 182 ff.; alsofor the daqus, p. 208 and n. 3, p. 126. We can now 
better understand éAcye 8’ &ттёхєсӨсї т@у катодчорёуоу dapuos каї 81буноду 
кой alSolav Kai uueAoU Kal ттобфу Kal kepoAMjs (Porph. Vita Pythag. 43; see 
р. 112, and for тоёёу pp. 174ff., 246) and ёкротпріёзеу (cf. p. 4). In 
Gylfaginning 44 the bones and the skin (cf. note 4, p. 235) of Thor's goats 
suffice and become alive and complete when consecrated by the hammer 
(see p.156,n. 2). Athigh-bonehad beentampered with togetat themarrow. 

3 See Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, 1, p. 400. With the 
thigh, the heart, seat of the heart-soul (see pp. 283, 398, n. 3 below), was 
used. For the thighs as sources of new life among the Egyptians see p. 183 
above. Evidence for similar significance of the thighs among the Jews 
will be found on pp. 109, 183, 188f. and for their importance in sacrifice 
on p. 183, note 4. * Il. xxn, 501. 

5 Zenobius, Cent. v, 56, Paroemiogr. ed. Schneid. u. Leutsch, 1, p. 143. 
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Nestor sat upon them they were glistening with &Aeipap,! not 
as the scholiasts suggest: ‘as if with &Acipap’, nor. as modern 
commentators explain, varnished to protect them, but as 
Homer says ‘glistening with grease (‘‘unguent”)’. The 
Semites had similar beliefs about fat, and Jacob anointed as 
‘the house of God’ (Beth-el), as if God were in it, the stone by 
resting on which he had received inspiration.? Such aseat ofin- 
spiration? was the oracular omphalos stone‘ identified with the 
Earth-goddess at Delphi. There men daily anointed the stone 
that represented Zeus when Kronos swallowed his children.5 
The unity of this practice with the burning of the fat appears 
among the Ainianes who worshipped a stone as holy and 
‘sacrifice to it and cover it with the fat of the victim’ (6000uciv 
аот Kal той fepeiou TG тиф repikaAU Tr TOUG!).Ó 


* Od. ш, 408. Counsellors sit ‘upon polished stones (ёєстоі Aí801) in 
a holy circle (fep@ ivi kUkAcp) in a scene of the ‘Shield’ (I7. хуш, 503 f.). 
For stone or metal as alive, born, see p. 249, esp. n. 9. This belief persisted 
and was the inspiration of alchemy. Indeed, the belief here traced, that 
life might be restored to a stone (including metal) in the form of a liquid, 
is the explanation of the name: al (Arabic) =‘the’, chymeia from xupós 
(cf. p. 62) ‘juice’, the restoring liquid which was the great object of 
search. See Addendum уш on p. 509. 

* Gen. xxviii, 11 ff. 

3 See Aesch. Eum. 616 (pavtixoiow àv 9póvois), Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1281 f. 
These ideas will help us to understand the importance attached to the 
tripod of Pythia or Sibyl, the throne of a king, the cathedra of bishop or 
pope, and the Chair of teacher or bard and, ultimately, of the ‘man in the 
chair’, the ‘chairman’. Taliesin speaks of his ‘splendid chair, inspiration 
of fluent and urgent song’ (see MacCulloch, The Relig. of the Anc. Celts, 
p. 117). So too perhaps the Өрӧусѕ of the initiate. Cf. Clouds, 254 ff. 
(рр. 449f.) with schol. 

* Isuggestthat thedesignunderthegypsum throneat Knossosoriginated 
in an omphalos girt bya fillet or serpent. Incorporated in a similar position 
in the throne used in the coronation of our kings is the Lia Fail or 
‘Prophetic Stone’, which was brought by Edward I from Scone. 
"Tradition claimed that on it the head-kings of Ireland were installed and 
it roared like a lion when a legitimate king was upon it. Christians 
identified it with Jacob's stone. See W. G. Wood Martin, Elder Faiths of 
Ireland, п, p. 257. A fresco from Knossos (Sir A. Evans, The Palace of 
Minos, п, pp. 839f., fig. 555) appears to depict an omphalos with a band 
irregularly wound about it. 

5 See Paus. x, 24, 6. Elsewhere (e.g. at Athens) it was customary thus 
to anoint with oil the stones at crossroads (see Theophr. Characters, XVI, 
Дею., Lucian, Alex. xxx). $ Plut. Quaest. Gr. хш. 
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At Rome it appears certain that the deity was conceived to 
be ‘increased’ or ‘strengthened’ (mactus) by the wine or other 
offering.! There was a tradition that originally the offering 
was not animal but grain (cf. p. 279, n. 5) with salt and wine or 
milk.? Animal sacrifices there almost certainly were on occasion, 
and in the later period they are familiar; the god received not 
only the fat (omentum) butalsothe parts concerned in conscious- 
ness—heart, lungs, liver and gall—perhaps in connection with 
exttspicium.3 Grain with salt (mola salsa, cf. о\\Х\оууутоа) and wine 
were before the slaughter sprinkled over the victim (cf. p. 228), 
and there was a preliminary offering of incense (i.e. the 
exudations, sap of trees) and wine. Incense had apparently 
replaced native grain or aromatic leaves, as e.g. of the laurel 
with their gum and oil, pinguis verbena,’ of which, as we have 
seen, the ‘heads of the gods’ consisted. ‘Incense and wine’ 
appear to have been the customary offering in a supplicatio, 
and we hear that they were supplied by the state to private 
citizens for that purpose at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury в.с.5 They were also what the dead received,® not in 
vapour as to the gods but directly, as the grease and wine to the 
bones and the grease to the stones in Homer.” Roman deities 
also received unguent directly. Thus the Arval Brothers 
‘anointed the goddesses’; the Lar was anointed ;? Terminus 

1 See Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People, pp. 182 ff. 
To this idea (alo = ‘feed, increase’; cf. adoleo), rather than to mere height 
or burning, should perhaps be related altare designating an ‘altar’ or, 
upon the main structure, that which receives the offering, or the offering 
itself. For instances of these uses see Nettleship, Contrib. to Latin Lex. s.v. 

* See e.g. Ovid, Fasti, 1, 337 ff. ; Pliny, N.H. хуш, 2, 7; x1v,12, 88. For 
pouring milk on the burnt bones see Tib. ш, 2, 20. 

3 See pp. 60, n. 2, 89. 

4 See Ov. /.с.; Virg. Ecl. уш, 66, etc. with pp. 141f. 

5 See Livy, x, 23, 1. Cf. Plaut. Aul. 24; Suet. Aug. 35, Tiber. 70; 
C.I.L. хп, 4333. 6 See pp. 277f. 

7 See pp. 271f. and 280 f. 8 See C.I.L. 1, 28, 16. 

9 saxa inlita ceris[viderat unguentogue Lares humescere nigros (Prud. contra 
Sym. 1, 203 .). Cf. incerat lapides fumosos idololatrix[relligio (id. Hamartig. 
404f.). This waxing satisfies and is the natural explanation of his genua 
incerare Dianae (Apoth. 457) and Juv. x, 55 (p. 181) ; xu, 88. cerei (candles, 
cf. pp. 145, 287) and incense were burnt before statues of the living (Cic. 
de Off. m, 20, 80), i.e. for his genius. Cf. pp. 135, 136, n. 6, 138, n. 1. Wax 
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(the boundary stone) was anointed; upon Pales milk was 
poured, etc.” 

Native Greek and Roman evidence has led us to these 
conclusions. Let us glance at funeral practices of the older 
civilisations in Egypt and Babylonia. In the Egyptian ritual 
of embalming, the dead who had been dried up;? i.e. reduced 
virtually to skin and bone by means less drastic than fire, was, 
in the oils and aromatic exudations that were used, believed 
to receive life and renewal of his body. He was identified with 
Osiris, e.g. ‘O Osiris N, thou hast received an aromatic that 
makes thy limbs (or members) perfect. Thou art receiving the 
source [of life]. ... It comes to thee, the anointing to create thy 
limbs...it enters into thee, the sweat of the gods, the virtues 
of Ra penetrate into thy limbs’,* or again: ‘Behold, thou art 
anointed, O Osiris N; thou hast received this oil, thou hast 
received this liquid, thou hast received this fluid of life'.5 This 
corresponds to the wine and grease, oil or fat, put around the 
bones of Homer's heroes before burial and the similar atten- 
tions to the Roman dead. There were also libations made at 
the tomb, and the Pyramid texts tell us unequivocally what 
was their significance: e.g. ‘These thy libations, Osiris!... 
I offer thee the moisture that has issued from thee that thy 
heart may not be still (i.e. may not be motionless, may live), 
possessing it’ or ‘The offering of libations. Thy water belongs 


was naturally used as fat, a life-substance (cf. p. 287). Its appearance of 
generating a multitude of bees (cf. p. 207) suggests that cera knpós originally 
meant ‘generative’ substance, cf. cereo, cerus (p. 125), possibly кір (p. 405, 
n. 8 fin.), also ‘wax’ (p. 238, n. 1). Cf. sine concubitu textis apis excita ceris 
(Petron. Fr. 26, 7 Buech.). The young appears at first adhaerens ita ut pars 
cerae videatur (Plin. N.H. x1, 16, 48) and it was commonly believed that bees 
neither copulate nor give birth (e.g. Aristot. Н.А. 553; Virg. G. 1v, 198f.). 

1 See Siculus Flaccus, de Cond. Agr. p. 441, ed. Lachm., and, for the 
anointing of the genius, Tib. 1, 2, 5f. Belief that fat was life-substance 
perhaps lies behind the old Norse practice of smearing the gods with it at 
a sacrifice (disablét). See Frithj. saga 1x, Du Chaillu, Vik. Age, 1, pp. 375f. 
Cf. p. 476, n. 1 inf. 

5 See Tib. 1, 1, 36; Ov. F. iv, 746. 3 See p. 258, n. 5. 

4 See ‘Le Rituel de 'Embaumement', in Mémoire sur quelques Papyrus 
du Louvre, by Maspero—JNotices et Extraits, etc., XXIV, p. 18. 

5 Ibid. p. 20. 
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to thee, thy flood belongs to thee, the fluid that issued from the 
god, the exudations that issued from Osiris'.! Reviewing 
these and others, Blackman says: *The general meaning of 
these passages is quite clear. The corpse of the deceased is dry 
and shrivelled. To revivify it, the vital fluids that have exuded 
from it must be restored, for not till then will life return and 
the heart beat again’.? 

Incense was burned to the gods with a like meaning. It is 
‘the incense of the god which has issued from him and the 
odour of the fluid which has issued from his flesh, the sweat 
of the god which has fallen to the ground, which he has given 
to all gods.... If it lives, the Rekhyt lives, thy flesh lives, thy 
flesh lives, thy members are vigorous'.3 Discussing this and 
other passages, Blackman says: ' Like the body ofthe dead, that 
of the god too is conceived of as shrivelled and dry and needing 
its moisture restored to it, which is we see accomplished by 
fumigating him with “living” incense, the grains of which are 
the crystallised exudations from a divine body’.4 Incense was 
also in the Middle Kingdom burned for the dead. Thus: ‘Her 
head is fumigated with incense. This N is vigorous by means 
of incense. The god's dew [approaches] towards thy flesh’.5 
In the Pyramid Texts incense is used for purification, but also 
the dead can thereby 'enter into communion with certain 
gods who are accompanied by their Kas and, apparently, he 
can at the same time be reunited with his own Ka'.$ The Ка 
was very like the Чиу or genius (see p. 495). 

In Babylonia it is much the same. There a kind of embalming 
was practised, but also in a number of burials a use of fire, 


* See ‘The Significance of Incense and Libations in Funerary and 
Temple Ritual’, by A. M. Blackman, Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde, L, 1912, pp. 69 f. 

* Ibid. p. 71. This is strikingly shown in the tale of The Two Brothers. 

3 Ritual of Amen, хп, 7, quoted by Blackman, p. 72. 4 Ibid. p. 73. 

5 Ibid. It needs to be said that ‘purity’ and ‘holiness’, in Egypt as 
elsewhere, meant more than a negative absence of defilement: the positive 
‘wholeness’ of vital power (cf. pp. 109 with n. 4, 477, n. 2, and ítpós, 
‘strong’, * holy); and ‘purification’ or ‘washing’ was a bestowal of new 
life, vital power (cf. рр. 189 f., 209 ff., 221 f., 271 Ж). Pollution meant 
loss of it. $ Ibid. pp. 74f. 
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which seems to have had the same object as that discovered 
for Greece and Italy, i.e. the ‘drying’ rather than the de- 
struction of the body. The body was enclosed in clay and the 
fire applied to the latter.” In other cases, as later in Greece 
and Italy, there was complete cremation. But in all cases it is 
clear that the need ofthe dead was water. Often cisterns were 
provided in the grave itself. Archaeologists have recognised 
that the form of the baths in which bodies were placed in late 
Minoan burials was just that ofthe baths used for that purpose 
in Babylonia. But there the essence of the service of the dead 
was to ‘pour water’. The festival of all souls was called kianag, 
‘place where one gives to drink’, but ‘the notion of “place” 
is often lost and the idea of drinking is made to cover sacrifices 
of animals, bread, cakes, etc. as well as liquors’.” In Greece 
and Rome? food contributed to the liquid of life and he who 
lacked food ‘dried up’. This perhaps is why, in Spartan and 
Boeotian grave-reliefs,t the ‘hero’ holds out а cup, though 
the offerings actually brought are a cock and something which 
may be a cake, an egg or a fruit, and why libare was used of 
such offerings. In Babylonia this service of the dead fell to the 
nearest kinsman, so that he was known as a man's ' pourer of 
water’ and we get the form of curse: ‘May God deprive him 
of an heir and a pourer of water’. Asurbanipal tells how to his 
slain enemies he ‘denied the Dirge of the Water-pourer’ and 
how he ravaged the tombs of the kings of Elam: ‘Their bones 
I carried with me to Assyria, unrest laid I on their shades and 
cut them off from the funerary rites oflibation'.5 On the other 
hand it is the reward of the man who dies in battle that he 
‘on a pillow reposeth drinking pure water’,° and the prayer 


1 See e.g. R. Koldewey, Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie, 1887, р. 403. 

* S. Langdon, s.v. Death and Disposal of the Dead (Babylonia) in 
Hastings? Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

3 Pp. 221 ff. 

4 See e.g. Ath. Mitt. 1877, pl. XXII; Wolters, Archdol. Zeitung, 1882, 
рр. 299 ff. and Miss Harrison's Myth. and Mon. of Ancient Athens, p. 590. 

5 See The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and Hell, by A. Jeremias (trans. 
J. Hutchison), pp. 14 f. 

6 See ibid. p. 39. 
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that the stranger will respect the remains of the dead asks 
*may his kindness be recompensed. Above may his name be 
blessed; below may his soul drink clear water'.! Why this 
stress upon water for the dead? Because for plants and men 
water is life, life is water. A lament for young Tammuz dead 
runs: * Thou, O shepherd, art a seed-corn that drank no water 
in the furrow, whose germ bore no fruit in the field, a young 
sapling that has not been planted by the water course,” a 
sapling whose root has been cut, a plant that drank no water 
in the furrow'.5 And how can the dead have life except by 
water? The question is asked and answered in the Journey 
of Istar through Hades, through ‘the land without return’. The 
goddess goes down through the seven doors and suffers the 
fate of the dead and is held fast by the Queen of the Under- 
world, EreSkigal, but at last the other gods send and compel 
the latter to restore her to the world of life. How? She says 
to her servant Namtar: * Pour upon the goddess Ištar the water 
of life and send her away’. The water was poured upon Ištar 
and she returned.^ 

In the Babylonian funeral ceremonies with the sprinkling 
of water there was also the burning of incense’ (cf. Egypt and 
Rome). The dead were believed to inhale the incense of 
offerings. We have seen the belief that Tyrian Herakles was 
restored to life by the kvion ofa sacrificial quail. For the gods, 
also, men poured libation (e.g. * To the gods of heaven I offer 
water’) and burned animals and incense offerings. Reference 
to libations of oil and wine is most frequent; and even as the 
stones whereon the Neleid dynasty sat were anointed,? so it 
was customary in Babylonia to anoint inscribed stones. Refer- 
ring to the pouring of oil thus and the burning of frankincense 


1 See А. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, p. 319. 

2 Cf. the Sumerian idiogram for ‘life’ (Z1): a reed growing by running 
water. 

3 See A. Jeremias, The Babylonian Conception of Heaven etc., p. 10. 

* Ibid. p. 45. 

5 See M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 603. 

6 See ibid. pp. 575, 579- 

7 Quoted ibid. p. 285; cf. p. 281. * See pp. 28of. 
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in a temple, Jastrow notes that ‘Much importance was 
attached to this rite and the kings take frequent occasion to 
adjure their successors...to anoint these stones with oil and 
offer sacrifices’. 

It was thus that Jacob anointed the stone ‘Beth-el’. The 
essential equivalence of oil and animal fat has been seen. For 
the ancient Hebrews not only the blood but also the fat was 
holy. The fat of an animal might not be eaten under any 
circumstances. When the animal died not by the hand of man, 
the fat might be used for any purpose except eating. If the 
animal were killed by man, the fat had to be burned to 
Yahweh. Though early referred merely to light or its sym- 
bolism, the burning of lamps or candles—often by day—is in 
fact an offering of oil or fat and the same ideas may lie behind.3 
More evidence will appear (pp. 484, 499f.; cf. 188, n. 3). 

Youth, the fullness of life and strength, was identified with 
the marrow, the moisture, in the bones. It was dew (Job xx, 
I1; xxi, 24; Ps. cx, 3). The ‘strength is dried up’ (Ps. xxii, 15). 
‘Dry bones’ express complete death, the absence of life 
(Ezek. xxxvii). But ‘thy dead shall live; my dead bodies shall 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust: for thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead’ 
(Isai. xxvi, 19; cf. Ps. cxxxiii, 3, etc.).5 In the Kabbalah the 

Op. cit. p. 664. 

? See e.g. Lev. iii, 16f.; Num. vii, 22f. The Jewish view of wine 
(pp. 217,n. 2, 234f.) and oil or unguent (pp. 188 ff.) as life-stuff helps to ex- 
plain how the Apostles ‘anointed with oil many that were sick and healed 
them’ (Mark vi, 13: James v, 14), why the Samaritan ‘poured oil and 
wine’ on the wounds (Luke x, 34; cf. p. 235), why precious ointment was 
poured on the head before burial (Matt. xxvi, 7ff.), тоо pounds’ weight 
of myrrh and aloes on the whole body (John xix, 39f.). 

3 The fat is clearly equated to life-substance in the practice of sticking 
pins into a candle and burning it before a saint in the belief that one’s 
enemy’s life is consumed thus; see e.g. M. A. Murray, The God of the 


Witches, p. 156 and cf. Theoc. п, 28f., etc. For wax cf. p. 282 (n. 9). 

4 Cf. pp. 213#. 

5 For resurrection see also Deut. xxxii, 39; I Sam. ii, 6; Hosea vi, If., 
xiii, 14; Dan. xii, 2; Ezek. xxxvii, 1 ff. The thought here traced explains 
the words attributed to Jesus in John iv, 1off., vii, 37ff. Cf. iii, 5, etc., 
and, for baptism, pp. 188ff., 290. Resurrection was also rebirth (Coloss. 
i, 18; Rev. i, 5; cf. p. 269). Not all believed. Cf. Job xiv, 7 ff. 
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dead are restored to life by the ‘dew’ (i.e. marrow or liquid) 
of the head of the deity:* ‘In that skull distilleth the dew 
from the White Head which is ever filled therewith; and from 
that dew are the dead raised unto Не’? Rabbinic tradition? 
taught that in the grave, while the rest of the body perishes, 
the lower end of the spine remains (known as Luz), which 
when the dew falls upon it will become a complete body again 
and live. Thus is solved the mystery of the Resurrection of the 
Body. Hell-fire (named from Gehenna) may now be seen to 
mean extremity in death, in that unhappy dryness (cf. p. 258, 
n. 5). It is contrasted with the water of life, which is with 
God (Ps. xxxvi, 9), coming out from his throne (Rev. xxii, 1, 
17).4 So Dives’ burning torment and need for water (Luke 
xvi, 24). In the judgement after death the reward of the 
righteous is the water of life, and the part of sinners ‘shall be 
in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death? (Rev. xxi, 6-9; cf. xx, 14f,, vii, 17). 

Not less illuminating is the Mohammedan view. In the 
Koran we read that ‘God created every beast from water’.5 
Like the Rabbinic teaching is the doctrine that in the grave 
the earth consumes the whole of the body except the bone 
al Ajb, the bottom of the spine, which will remain till the blast 
of resurrection. ‘For this birth the earth will be prepared by 
the rain above mentioned which is to fall continually for forty 
years and will resemble the seed of a man and be supplied 
from the water under the throne of God which is called living 
water; by the efficacy and virtue of which the dead bodies 


* Pp. 144, 234f. Professor Cornford has drawn my attention to Hippol. 
Ref. Haer. v, 17 (Peratae) likening God the Father to the cerebrum and 
the Son to the cerebellum which petradiSwo ti “YAN tas ібёсс, тойт’ ёстіу 
étri тӧу veotiaiov uueAóv бларрѓе Tà стёрџота кой TK yévn TÀV уєуусоуџќусоу. 

* Ha Idra Rabba Qadisha, xxvn, $ 546, trans. Mathers, of. cit. p. 178. 
Cf. ibid. ту, $ 45, p. 116. See also Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer xxxiv. 

3 See e.g. the evidence collected by Pocock in his notes to Porta Mosis 
(portions of Maimonides), p. 117, and Kohler, Jewish Theology, p. 288. 
It is worth noting that this (Luz) was the tepòv ӧстёоу (pp. 207f.). 

4 Knowledge of this belief in the East explains Plaut. Trin. 940. 

5 Chap. xxiv, 44 (Palmer's translation). 

6 See Pocock, op. cit. pp. 255f. 
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shallspring forth from their graves as they did in their mother's 
womb or as corn sprouts forth by common rain, till they 
become perfect; after which breath will be breathed into them 
and they will sleep in their sepulchres till they are raised to life 
atthelasttrump.'* Then, when they are judged, those believers 
whose evil actions outweigh the good are said to be scorched 
for a time in hell, but, according to some, Mohammed taught 
that ‘while they continue in hell they shall be deprived of 
life or (as his words are otherwise interpreted) be cast into 
a most profound sleep that they may be the less sensible of 
their torments; and that they shall afterwards be received into 
paradise and there revive on their being washed with the 
water of life’.? 

Thus in this thought, that life is liquid, and the dead are dry 
we have found the reason for the widespread conception of 
a ‘water oflife’. It appears in Greece in the legend of Glaukos, 
who obtained immortality from the &6&varros Try11,? and in 
Euripides’ account of the Garden of the Hesperides at the 
western edge of the world, where ‘flow immortal springs 
(крйуса &uBpdo1a1) by the bridal-couches (коїтол) of the halls 
of Zeus, where Earth divine, life-giving, increaseth felicity for 
the gods'.* The same thought will explain the legends of 
rejuvenation of the aged by ‘boiling’. It is by an infusion of 
the liquid of life, of оїоу into a man, when his own is nearly 
exhausted (cf. alovde).5 Medea ‘forthwith made Aison a 
dear youth at puberty (Өўкє фіЛоу кӧроу яВооуто) after 


1 Sale in ‘The Preliminary Discourse’ (to the Koran), Sect. iv 
(p. 65 in Warne’s edition). Cf. mpwrtdtoKos ёк àv vexpddv, Coloss. i, 18. 

* Sale, op. cit. p. 72. 

3 See schol. Plato, Rep. x, 4218. ‘Immortal water’ (&8&varro vepó) is 
common in modern Greek folk-tales, see e.g. Lawson, of. cit. p. 281. 

* Hippol. 742-51. See p. 295 below and Epig. Gr. 366, 5 f. (Kaibel). 

5 See pp. 208f. Among the ancient Irish there was similar belief in the 
restoration of life and strength by infusion of liquid. Thus in the Táin Bé 
Cúalnge (4426 ff., ed. Windisch) the wounded Cethern is placed in a 
‘marrow-vat’ (smir-ammair) for three days and three nights absorbing 
the ‘marrow’ and then emerges іп strength. For the Irish view of marrow 
see pp. 156f., 191. In ‘Branwen’ in the Mabinogion the Irish warriors were 
restored even after death, if put into the ‘caldron of renovation’. 
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peeling away (d&ro€ucaca) old age with knowing mind, 
boiling many drugs in (ri) golden caldrons’.’ Life-liquid at 
its full 15 restored to him. In some forms of the legend, possibly 
in this, the liquid is drunk.^ The same thought will help us 
also to understand ‘baptism’, not mere washing but the in- 
fusion of water, new life.? We may also recall Herodotus’ story 
of the ‘long-lived Aethiopians’ who, when visited by mes- 
sengers from the Persians and told that the Persians lived on 
corn and wine, said that the wine must be responsible for such 
length of life as the Persians enjoyed and ‘when the messengers 
showed surprise at the length of life of their hosts, led them to 
a fountain, and, when they washed with water therefrom, they 
became sleeker, as if it were olive-oil'. ‘It would’, says 
Herodotus, ‘be because of this water, by using it for everything 
(тобто tà mávra xpsoyusvoi), that they were long-lived 
(макрро)? 4 

Much as I suggested? for the Homeric practice of scorching, 
‘drying’, the dead body by fire and then putting the dry bones 
in wine and grease, it was believed in late classical antiquity 
and the middle ages that the Eagle, when he has become old 


ї The author of the Néotoi, ут (Allen). For other reff. see e.g. the 
Hypoth. to Euripides’ Medea, and Gruppe, of. cit. p. 5461. The suggestion 
of sloughing (cf. pp. 430f.) appears in the Gilgamish epic, where at an 
enchanted fountain the hero's leprous skin is removed and his whole 
body made once more sound and healthy. In the same place he 
found also a plant whereof whosoever ate regained the strength of his 
youth. 

2 See Gruppe, loc. cit. The ‘water of life’ in the Ištar legend could 
also be drunk. The messenger of the gods asks Ereskigal that he may 
drink it. 

3 Cf. pp. 272, n. 8, 284, n. 5, 287, 493. Baptism “їп the language of the 
world is called Life’ (Rituale Armenorum, ed. F. C. Conybeare and Maclean, 
p. 106). Like the ‘boiling’, baptism might also be conceived as rebirth 
(see pp. 189, n. 2; 287). In the Havamal (158) : ‘This I can make sure when 
I suffuse a young boy with water: he shall not fall when he fights in the 
host’ (cf. Achilles in Styx). See also p. 476, n. 1. Magic unguent or liquid 
infused or drunk that transforms one into a new shape (e.g. Od. x, 234ff., 
392 ff.) was perhaps originally thought of as liquid or seed of the new life. 
Cf. pp. 188£., 228, n. т. 

4m, 22 f. 

5 Pp. 256 ff., 271 f. 
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and his strength is nearly gone, seeks out an ever-flowing well 
and from it flies upwards till he comes to the sun: 


Scorched are his feathers all 

And downwards he needs must fall 

E'en to the well's deep ground, 

Where he waxeth both whole and sound 
And cometh forth all anew, 


and that the Adder, when his strength fails in old age, gets rid 
of his skin by fasting and creeping through a narrow hole, spits 
out his venom and, having come to water, 


When he his fill hath ta'en, 
Then is he renewed again.” 


That water is life is nowhere more strikingly illustrated 
than in the actual experience of frogs in Mediterranean and 
similar climes. There is a hymn in the Rig Veda about their 
reawakening after the dry season: ‘When the waters from 
the sky fall upon them as they lie like a dried skin in the 
(dried up) pond, the voice of the frogs rises in concert like 
the lowing of cows which have calves.’? This helps us to 
understand why the frog was a symbol of resurrection. 


™ From the Bestiary, ed. by Morris (Early English Text Society, Vol. 
XLIX), a version of the Physiologus. I have taken this modernisation from 
Miss J. L. Weston’s The Chief Middle English Poets, pp. 325 f. See Physiologus, 
ed. Sbordone, pp. 22 f., 38 ff. Its emerging new from its old skin is one 
reason why the form of a snake would seem appropriate to the immortal 
soul (see pp. 206f.), but lizards, crabs and lobsters do likewise. Dwelling 
in the earth also is a characteristic not peculiar to snakes. The deer, 
which sheds its horns, was believed to renew its life by swallowing a 
snake, then water (see Physiologus, ed. Е. Sbordone, рр. 171f.), i.e. by re- 
ceiving, as we may now guess, a new life-soul (cf. p. 170, n. 2) and new 
life-fluid. That perhaps is why it breathes the serpent in through its 
nostrils (cf. pp. 103 ff., 205): cervinus gelidum sorbet sic halitus anguem 
(Mart. xn, 28 (29), 5; cf. Ael. Nat. An. п, 9 and Lucr. ут, 764f. (p. 265)). 
So the virtue of cervi pasti serpente medulld, Lucan ут, 673. Cf. 753 on p. 149 
with pp. 206f. 

* vit, 103, 2 (J. Muir, Orig. Sanscr. Texts, V, p. 431). 
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CHAPTER XI 
Nectar and Ambrosia 


What was ambrosia? Bergk! and Roscher? with Gruppe? and 
other scholars following them have explained that it was the 
early interpretation of wild honey. But against this there are 
many reasons. Wild honey, which is in point, must have been 
familiar from immemorial antiquity to the Indo-European 
peoples and it has its own names. The same holds for non-Indo- 
European peoples in the Mediterranean basin. Ambrosia, 
unlike such honey, is the stuff of immortality and is not 
available for men. Honey is freety eaten by mortals. It is 
stored in vessels and used by the Homeric warriors as a normal 
article with cheese and wine.5 So too beeswax. Odysseus had 
a ‘huge wheel’ of it on board. So far from being thought to 
belong peculiarly to the gods, honey is not offered to them or 
associated with them in any way in either Homer or Hesiod. 
Wernicke,” arguing that ambrosia is food, asks, ‘What else 
can it be but a kind of bread?’ But against this there are the 
same objections; and ambrosia is used in ways unthinkable for 
anything bread-like. The adjective &pfpócios shows that 
&рВросіс was expressive of immortality. It is, like alov, 
concrete, the stuff of immortal life. Putting wine and nectar 
on one side for the moment, what in fact was the stuff of life, 
as the earliest Greeks conceived it, and what did they think 


1 КІ. Philol. Schr. п, pp. 669 ff. 

2 Nektar u. Ambrosia, 1883, Leipzig, and s.v. in his Lexicon. 

3 Griech. Myth. u. Religionsgesch. p. 8194. That honey figures in some of 
the later legends, e.g. as the food of the infant Zeus, does not show that 
it was the origin of ambrosia. It is eminently suitable for children, and 
Roscher recognises that the Greeks gave it to such. Milk, which in other 
versions was the food of Zeus, has as good a claim. Ambrosia was used 
аз ап unguent or as a cleansing application. Honey is not convenient and 
was never in common use as either. For honey on the pyre see p. 298,n.8. 

4 П. xxm, 170 f. 5 П. x1, 624; Od. x, 234, 316, xx, 69. 

$ Od. хп, 173. 7 In Pauly-Wissowa's Realencykl. s.v. 
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was the proper nourishment for the gods? These are the 
questions that should be asked and, as we have seen,’ they have 
one answer—the liquefiable grease (marrow and fat) with the 
analogous vegetable sap, olive-oil, as alternative. It was this 
that was offered to the gods, &àsipa, GAeipap, ‘stuff for 
anointing'. Ambrosia is, I suggest, just the divine counterpart 
to this. 

What are Homer's references to ambrosia? Once? certainly 
and once? almost certainly ambrosia is said to be ‘eaten’ by 
a god, when nectar is drunk. This in a later age begot the idea 
that ambrosia was solid, as nectar liquid, nourishment; but the 
other clear Homeric evidence implies that ambrosia was of 
a fluid or melting nature, and we can achieve consistency only 
by thinking of it as fat or oil that might be eaten as we ‘eat’ 
oil, soup, or butter, or as Prince Astyanax, privileged with the 
ideal diet, ‘ate exclusively marrow and fat'.* Ambrosia is 
used by Hera as a cleansing substance on her own body;5 by 
the gods to anoint the body of Sarpedon® after washing it, as 
men anoint with oil or fat (&Aeipap), after washing, themselves 
or the bodies ofthe dead ;? by Thetis to ‘drip’ with nectar into 
the nostrils of Patroklos to keep his flesh uncorrupted and 
fresh, when ‘the aiv has perished therefrom’ ;* and by Athene 
to ‘drip’ with nectar into the chest of Achilles to save him from 
the effects of fasting.» Polyphemos declares that the wine given 
to him by Odysseus ‘is a drop (“ effluent”, &roppo£; cf. Od. 
X, 514; П.п, 755) of nectar and ambrosia"? In the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo" it appears to be liquid yet ‘eaten’, and the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite"? suggests that it was liquid 
nourishment, as does also Sappho;*3 while in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter?* the goddess nourishes the infant Demo- 
phon and makes him grow ‘not with corn to eat or milk’ taken 


| T рр. 187 ff., 205 ff., 271, 279 ff. я ак У, 98 f. 
. V, 199. ee p. 280. 
5 П. xiv, 170. 6 П. хул, 669f., 679 f. 
7 See e.g. Od. xxiv, 44 f. * П. xix, 26, 38 f. 
9 П. хіх, 347 f. о Od. їх, 359. 


ч LI. 123 ff. (érüp&aro yet xatéBpws &uBpotov elSap). 
9 Ll. 231 f.; cf. 1. 206 for nectar. 
з Fr. 51 (Bgk.). See below, рр. 296f. ^ LI. 235 ff. 
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through the lips but by ‘anointing (ypicoxe) him with am- 
brosia’, just as according to our earlier argument by anointing 
with grease or oil the liquid of life was believed to be infused 
through the skin.’ Ambrosia gives off a pleasant smell? just 
as do fat? and oil.4 

If we must think of ambrosia as a divine counterpart to the 
&Aetpap possessed by men, i.e. to animal grease or its equiva- 
lent, olive-oil, we may ask ‘ Did the Homeric Greeks eat olives 
or olive-oil?* This has been denied on the ground that there 
is no reference to such a practice. But the argument from 
silence is inconclusive. It is difficult to believe that olives and 
olive-oil were possessed but not tasted and there is perhaps 
unrecognised positive evidence. To torment Tantalus, over 
his head ‘tall trees hung their fruit, pear-trees and pome- 
granates and apple-trees with bright fruit and sweet fig-trees 
and blooming olive-trees, which when the old man reached 
out his hands to clutch them, the wind tossed to the shadowing 
clouds. It is clear, surely, that olives were a fruit he wished 
to eat. Also after cleansing her skin with ambrosia, Hera 
‘anointed herself with ambrosial olive-oil, &&avós, fragrant’,’ 
and the line recurs of Aphrodite in the Homeric Hymn? in her 
honour. eSavés is taken by the scholiasts and grammarians, 
and by modern scholars following them, as belonging to fús, 
ÄSoua, and so they say it ought to be aspirated and it means 
*sweet'. It would, however, make at least as good sense and 
be at least as natural a formation if it meant ‘fit to eat, edible’ 
from &w, as oreyavós from ottyo, ікаубс from їко, etc. For 
the meaning 'sweet', a meaning which should be common, 
there is no parallel or confirmation, whereas in Aeschylus, 
who is earlier and more ‘Homeric’ than the grammarians, 
Ёбоубс occurs in just this sense of ‘edible’.? In the historic 
period it was, as we might expect, the best olive-oil that was 

1 See pp. 209 ff. Cf. Virgil, Georg. ту, 415-18. з Od. ту, 445. 

3 E.g. Jl. уш, 549 f.; Od. x, 10. 

4 Od. п, 339; cf. Il. xiv, 171 ff. discussed below. 

5 See e.g. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, pp. 219, 335. 


6 Od. x1, 588 ff. 7 П. xav, 170 ff. 
5 61 ff. The MSS. have tava, tav. 9 Ag. 1407. 
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reserved for eating, the second best that was used as unguent.* 
There would thus be natural point in saying that the oil used 
by the goddess as unguent was fit to be eaten, i.e. was of the 
best quality. 

Whence did the gods get ambrosia? If the question were 
raised, the simplest answer would be that somewhere in- 
accessible to ordinary mortals it flowed forth or it grew as a 
plant with oily sap like the olive or myrrh. Homer tells us no 
more about it except that the river-god Simoeis ‘made 
ambrosia come up (&уётєїйє) for the horses of Hera to feed 
upon? (véyec9ot, “range over”) and that doves brought am- 
brosia to Zeus by way of the MAayxtai’,3 the way back for 
Odysseus from Okeanos and the underworld. What picture 
was in Homer’s imagination it is hard to say. The divine 
horses may, like the gods themselves, have partaken of liquid 
ambrosia or again it might be a plant. Late writers gave 
the name to various plants. Euripides thought of xpfjvoi 
&upocíat, meaning perhaps ‘springs of ambrosia’, in the 
land ofevening at the edge ofthe world ' by the bridal couches 
of the halls of Zeus where Earth divine, life-giving, increaseth 
felicity for the gods'.* є0ботџоуіс, rendered ‘felicity’, was 
used of abundance of good things. Homer's 'blameless 
Aethiopians', to whom Zeus and the other gods went to feast, 
dwelt, some where the sun rises and the others where the sun 
sets5 (i.e. in the land of evening), on the river Okeanos‘ at the 
edge of the world. In Herodotus’ story,” whatever its source 
and connections, the ‘long-lived Aethiopians’ had not only 
the *table of the Sun' ever replenished, being a meadow full 
of the boiled flesh of all manner of beasts supposed by the 
inhabitants to be sent up by Earth, but also a fountain as it 
were of.oil to which they attributed their long lives. 


1 See e.g. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth’, p. 50. 

? П. у, 777. 

3 Od. хп, 62. Моего, the epic poetess of the third century B.C., made 
the doves bring the ambrosia to Zeus &m' 'О)кесуоїо фойоу (Fr. 1 
Powell from Athenaeus, 491 B). 

* See p. 289. 5 See Od. 1, 22 ff. 

6 Il. 1, 423 f. ? See p. 290. 
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There remains nectar. Bergk, Roscher, Gruppe and other 
scholars have thought that nectar and ambrosia were originally 
the same thing,” honey. But it would be strange to find two 
names for one imaginary concept or one real substance, and, 
as we have seen, these two names are used in the same breath 
by Homer to represent different things. If our line of inquiry 
be correct, nectar should be the divine equivalent of the other 
form of nourishment which men thought proper to offer to 
the gods—wine. It is. The allusions above imply that it was 
liquid. Like wine it is ‘mixed’ in a кротћр and it is poured 
out like wine (olvoyóet) for the feasting gods? and they drink 
it and pledge each other in it as men do with wine Unmixed 
wine is sometimes described as ‘red’,+ épuOpós, and twice5 we 
hear of véxtap épuOpóv. 

Thus all the Homeric evidence for ambrosia and nectar is 
satisfied. Without the clue, that evidence is confusing and 
appears contradictory, and centuries later, when the original 
conceptions had faded in popular belief, it might well lead 
to misunderstanding. Polyphemos' praise of the wonderful 
wine offered by Odysseus as a drop of nectar and ambrosia? 
does not imply that both were conceived as wines, but at most 
that they were liquids or might be combined in a liquid most 
pleasant to taste. In Sappho’s reference to a libation of 
ambrosia at a marriage? креттїр and olvoyofjoai suggest wine; 

1 For the references see p. 292. 

2 Il. 1, 598, гу, 3; Od. v, 93 f. Cf. Hymn to Aphrodite, 206. 

3 Il. 1v, 3f. Cf. Hymn to Apollo, 10 f. 

* E.g. Od. v, 165. Honey on the other hand was yAwpév (Il. хі, 631; 
Od. x, 234; cf. Hymn to Hermes, 560). 

5 П. xix, 38; Od. v, 93. 6 See note 6 on p. 298. 

7 Fr. 51 (Bgk.). Hermes was peculiarly associated with the yuxt 
(pp. 122, 253). Athenaeus, who preserves this fragment, elsewhere (x1, 46, 
473) preserves for us not only a fragment of Strattis (22 Kock), which 
shows that Hermes was himself identified with a real liquid in cult: 
‘Hermes whom some draw from a little ewer (проҳоібтоу), others mixed 
half and half from a xa&{oxos’, butalso a fragmentof Anticlides (13 Müll.) 
which tells us that the кобіскоѕ (which stood for Zeus Ktesios, a similar 
deity) should contain ambrosia and that this meant ‘pure water and olive 
oil and tayxaptria’, which last is the same as тоаустерџіа, a collection of 


seeds. Though this is not the original ambrosia, an imaginary substance 
beyond the reach of men, it is still a life-substance in harmony with the 
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but it is striking that nevertheless the vessel then used by 
Hermes is not one associated with wine (кос®оѕ, etc.) but 
éAmis, which appears normally to have meant an oil flask as 
when on the similar occasion—Helen's wedding—the Spartan 
maids in Theocritus say they will go to the tree of Helen and 
pour libation, ‘drip liquid &Aeipap from a silver бАтп'.* 
Elsewhere, Sappho says: ‘Come, Cyprian, in golden KvArkes 
pouring (оїуоҳоєйсо) nectar mixed for the banquet’,? i.e. as 
the wine. While Homer's other references to ambrosia as 
liquid and the hyperbole of Polyphemos explain her reference 
to ambrosia, Hesiod's lines ‘nectar and ambrosia which the 
gods themselves eat’3 (т& rep Geol avtol &&ovoci) and (of the 
perjured god) ‘he goes not ever near ambrosia and nectar to 
eat thereof (oW5é trot’ &uBpocins Kal vékrapos £pxeroi &ocov/ 
Bpwotos) but lies breathless and speechless...' * might suggest 
that nectar was ‘eaten’ rather than ‘drunk’; but they do not 
implyit any more than that is implied for water or milk in such 
expressions as ‘bread and water, the food of gaolbirds’ or ‘they 
shall eat milk and honey all their days’. When, however, the 
idea of nectar had become vague and people were dependent 
upon such ‘fossils’ in literature, the false inference might easily 
be made. It is also possible that, as later generations repre- 
sented ambrosia as oil enriched with other ingredients, so 
they thought nectar was wine enriched with other ingredients, 
what was in fact a familiar drink, kuxewv. Such a kuxeowv, in 
which cheese, barley, and honey are mixed in with the wine, 
is said to be ‘drunk’ (Érriov) and yet called ‘food’ (otros) 
even by Homer. There is preserved for us a fragment of 
Alcman,’ véxtap eva, which the context might have shown 
could be explained as Hesiod’s lines can, but which is set by 


thought here traced. With or instead of the grease offered to the gods 
by men (to which we have related ambrosia) there were barley-grains, 
ovAal, ovAoyuTal. Cf. pp. 228, 279, also the xuxewv of the Mysteries, 
р. 274, n. 2 above and ‘wheat and barley-groats, the marrow of men’, 


p. 222. 
1 хуш, 46 f. ? Fr. 5 (Bgk.). 
3 Theog. 640. * Theog. 796 f. 


5 See note 7 on p. 296. 
6 Od. x, 234 ff. Cf. Il. x1, 638 ff. 7 Fr. 100 (Bgk.). 
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Athenaeus! in the second century A.D. beside the unequivocal 
lines of Anaxandrides (fourth century B.c.): TO уёктор ёсдіо 
Trávu/ué&rrov Siatrive T’ åuPpociav. It was natural that the 
two forms of divine nourishment should be interpreted as food 
and drink, and here the transition of meaning in each of the 
two terms, the temptations towards which we have seen, is 
complete and Homer's scheme is reversed. This later exchange 
of functions has fostered the idea that nectar and ambrosia 
were originally the same thing, but the Homeric evidence is 
much the fullest and the nearest in time to any origin and it 
differentiates, as we have seen, quite clearly between the 
functions of the two substances so named. That difference 
between the oil or grease-like ambrosia and the wine-like 
nectar is maintained by the Homeric Hymns and indeed 
seems general. Thus for Aristophanes ambrosia is ‘poured’? 
(karaorévõsiv) yet it is eaten (сттєїоӨсї,3 payeiv,4 Aelxeiw5), 
while wine is described as ‘nectar-dropping’ (vextapo- 
otaytjs).© Other terms? for real objects completely changed 
their meaning after the time of Homer. With nectar and 
ambrosia the different interpretation is the exception (all the 
relative evidence has been quoted) and there are factors 
conducing to just such misunderstanding. 

We have related ambrosia not only to the óAotQfj, &etpap, 
offered by men to the gods but also to that put with the bones 
of the dead; and we have related nectar not only to the wine 
offered by men to the gods but also to that put with or poured 
out for the bones or yuy1 of the dead. The name &pfpocío 

1 п, 39 A (=Anax., Fr. 57, Kock). Cf. Eustath. 1633, 1 (ad Od. rx, 359). 

* Knights, 1094 f. 3 Peace, 724. 

4 Peace, 852. 5 Peace, 854. 

6 Fr. 563. Polyphemos’ hyperbole also recurs: truce-libations 
(atrovBal) ‘have the smell of ambrosia and nectar’ (Ach. 196). 

7 See pp. 24, 39. For the blood of the gods and an explanation of 
Bpóros see Addendum vi, pp. 506 f. 

8 Honey appears in relation to the dead. ‘For all the dead’ Odysseus 
‘poured a pouring (хоту), first with honey-mixture (honey with? water 
or milk or wine, ueAikprjTo), then with sweet wine, and the third time 
with water and sprinkled white barley-groats thereon’ (Od. хі, 26 ff.). 


One cannot be sure of the significance of what is burned with the body 
on the pyre; but it is worthy of note that, with the carcases of animals 
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is expressive of immortality; уёктар should be related to 
véxus, which signifies after death either the body or the wuy, 
immortal soul. With vékus all other Greek words beginning 
with vex- are unmistakably connected. Ambrosia is the oily or 
greasy and nectar the watery liquid of life. In old Persian 
belief the food of immortality consisted of sap of the heavenly 
haoma (like the juice of the vine) and the marrow of the ox 
killed by Saosyant.! Later, Mithraism taught that the god will 
come to earth and the dead arise from their graves and he will 
sacrifice the divine bull and mixing its fat with the holy wine, 
will offer to the righteous the cup of eternal life.^ The same 
elements may be seen in Christian Baptism. Water and oil 
were used in early forms of the rite. Thus in the Gotho- 
Gallican rite: ‘Holy Lord, Almighty Father, Initiator of the 
Saints, Father of all unction and author of a new sacrament 
through thine only Son, our Lord God; Who through the 
ministry of water...bestowest thine Holy Spirit’. ‘While 
touching with the chrism thou shalt say: “I anoint thee with 
the unction of holiness, the clothing of immortality, which 
our Lord Jesus Christ first received, bestowed by the Father, 
that thou mayest present it entire and undiminished before 
the judgement seat of Christ and mayest live for ever and 
ever’’.’3 


around it, the body of Patroklos was covered from head to foot with their 
fat, and vessels of honey and &Aeipap were leaned against the bier before 
kindling (П. xxm, 167 Є). Similarly with Achilles (Od. xxiv, 67 Ё). 
Honey appears to have been a substitute for wine where wine was 
inconvenient. Wine was ‘honey-sweet’ and honey was mingled with the 
wine of a kukeov. Wine would have hindered the fire in its work. It is 
wine and not honey that Achilles pours out all through the night, calling 
the vx? of Patroklos, while the body burns. It is with wine that the 
burning is quenched and, when fire has not to be considered, it is wine 
and not honey that with &Aeipap is used, put with the bones; and the 
drink which men thought proper to the gods and offered to them with 
&Aeipa was not honey but wine. 

1 Bundahish, xxx, 25. See also p. 241, n. 1. 

2 See Cumont, Mystères de Mithra’, trans. T. J. McCormick, p. 146. 

3 Quoted by Smith and Cheetham (Dict. of Christ. Antiqu.), s.v. 
Baptism, p. 158. For the chrism as ‘life-creating’ see p. 189, n. 2. For the 
water see also pp. 287 ff. 


[Nore. All the Addenda (bp. 469-550), except X and XI 
should have been read at this point.] 
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CHAPTER I 
‘On the Knees of the Gods’ 


In Homer, one is struck by the fact that his heroes with all 
their magnificent vitality and activity feel themselves at every 
turn not free agents but passive instruments or victims of other 
powers. It was not merely that they and their foes ‘lived 
dangerously’ and life and fortune were precarious possessions. 
A man felt that he could not help his own actions. An idea, 
an emotion, an impulse came to him; he acted and presently 
rejoiced or lamented. Some god had inspired or blinded him. 
He prospered, then was poor, perhaps enslaved; he wasted 
away with disease, or died in battle. It was divinely ordained 
(8opatov), his portion (aloa, poipa) appointed long before. 
The prophet or diviner might discover it in advance; the plain 
man knewa little about omens and, merely seeing his shaft miss 
its mark or the enemy prevailing, concluded that Zeus had 
assigned defeat to himself and his comrades. He did not wait 
to fight further but fled." What are the details of this fatalism? 
A good deal is clear for him who runs to read—uses of aloa, 
poipa, popes, nópoipov, Urrép pópov, oparov, etc. But there 
are other expressions the significance of which lies deeper. 

TAUTA @єфу v youvaci кеїтат (dl. хуп, 514, XX, 435; Od. 1, 
267, 400, XVI, 129)—‘It lies on the knees of the gods’. This 
famous phrase, still current, is a picturesque way of saying that 
some issue rests with a higher power whose will is not yet 
known. While this, its general significance, is clear, its origin 
is lapped in obscurity. Ancient scholiasts and modern scholars? 

1 See e.g. note 8, p. 187, and note 2, p. 326. Itis the rare and splendid 
exception when Hector, in face of an omen and its interpretation by Poly- 
damas, cries: ‘One omen is best, to defend our fatherland’—els olwvds 
&piotos &puveobat пері watons (Л. хп, 243). 

* More recent attempts upon the problem will be found in Socrates, 
1914 init. (Weniger); E. Schwyzer, ‘Die Gótterknie—Abrahams Schoss’, 


in 'Avrí&cpov Festschr. Jak. Wackernagel, 1923, рр. 283 ff.; R. Meringer, 
‘Spitze, Winkel, Knie im ursprünglichen Denken’, in Wörter u. Sachen, 
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alike have failed to give any satisfactory answer to the question : 
‘What mental image must be reconstructed to explain why 
the gods’ knees are mentioned?’ The ancients were content 
to offer various equally inconclusive interpretations, and the 
moderns do little more than defend one or other of these. 
Whatever their choice, their method, as also that of the 
scholiasts, has been to seek the truth in one or other of the 
various explicit uses of youvata in Homer: as symbols of 
strength, as clasped in supplication, or as the lap of the god 
whereon gifts were dedicated. There is none other which could 
conceivably apply ; and, apart from slight modifications of the 
above, there remain only two other suggestions—one that of 
a scholiast, which for its apparent nonsense has been ignored ; 
and the other, that hesitatingly supported by Merry and 
Riddell! on the basis of a mapoiuia, which runs: Trévre kprróv 
ёу youvaot кеїтол. It is sufficient to read their applications of 
the latter and to examine the paroemiographer’s explanation: 
тпоароцифёєс, olov ёу dAAoTPIC ¿Ẹouoig eiciv. eipntor бё fi 
тпороціа Trapócov Trévre крітої тойс кошко; Ékpivov, Os 
grow "Eríxyapuos. oUykerroa ойу mapà Td 'Ounpikóv, 0eGv 
év youvaoi Keta, meih of Kpital ёу rois yóvaciw elyov & viv 
els ypapparsia урбфетол.2 If this phrase originated with 
reference to the five judges of competitions in comedy, 
possibly in the mind of Epicharmus himself (see fr. 229, 
Kaibel), it would seem to be later than Homer; while in any 
case the paroemiographer's explanation shows that he is 
groping after a meaning, and can take refuge only in vagueness. 
It appears that instead of explaining, this phrase is rather 
derivative from the Homeric figure, and presupposes it, being 
a natural parody to suit a particular issue. 

There is another way of attack, apparently as yet untried 
—namely, to examine the forms under which the Homeric 
XI, 1928, pp. 114 ff. (see note 4 on p. 175 above). The significance of the 
knees traced above (pp. 174 ff.) does not, I think, throw any new light 
upon the phrase. There is no evidence that in the knees was the deter- 
mining intelligence or that an event could naturally be said to be ‘in the 


knees’ thus. 
1 Note to Od. 1, 267. * Zenob. ш, 64. For writing see p. 6 above. 
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Greek conceived the gods as controlling the fortunes of men. 
Direct personal relations, in which the god commands, in- 
spires, or blinds a man, moving on the same plane as it were, 
are clearly not in point. Some mode of conceiving divine 
causation in general is required. Moipa and Aloa are usually 
not spoken of in direct relationship with the gods, and where 
they are they do not appear to throw any light on the present 
question. In one passage,’ indeed, Zeus is described as mixing 
the lives of men from jars on or in the ground, but that does 
not help. There remains only one other expression, with 
several kindred phrases that will be considered later. It is 
ётєклосауто Goi, ‘the gods spun’, which with slight modi- 
fications occurs eight times in Homer: //. xxiv, 525; Od. 1, 17, 
ш, 208, Iv, 208, уш, 579, XI, 139, XVI, 64, xx, 196. Thus in 
Od. 1, 16 the poet describes how Calypso detained Odysseus: 

GAD’ Ste Bi Eros FAVE rreprmAonévov éviavrGv 

TG ої ётеклоссуто eol оїкоубе уќєсдол 

els '1Ө@кпу, о05° EvOa тефиурёуоѕ fiev &t0Acov. 
It is the same image that is used of Moipa and Aloa, an image 
which seems to dominate ancient thought concerning the 
making of fate by the gods. Here on a priori grounds the seeker 
might expect to find the explanation of a phrase, the only 
certain meaning of which is that the determination of the 
future rests with the gods. Thus ‘ Would that it might be mine’ 
says Telemachos ‘to avenge the insolence of the suitors’, and 


proceeds: GAA’ oU uot тоойтоу ErrékAcocav Geol SABov,? 


or, when he is less certain of his fate, 
GAN fjrot pev Tatra ебу Ev youvaot кеїтол.3 


What is the process of spinning? The details of method in 
any particular age of Greece are by no means clear, and for 
the Homeric and earlier ages there is virtually no direct 
evidence. Only thus much is clear, that it was usually done 
sitting, since so almost always Homer describes the spinners.‘ 

! Il. xxiv, 527 ff. * Od. m, 205 ff. 


3 Od. xvi, 129. Cf. 1, 267. 
4 See Od. ту, 123, VI, 52 f., 305 f., vil, 105 f., XVI, 97, хуш, 315 f. 
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As I have shown elsewhere! the instruments used were a basket 
and a spindle. Under such conditions there are certain 
essential details which may be accepted from known practices. 
Since there was no distaff to hold it up, the unspun wool was 
apparently in the basket to one’s left. In any case some of it 
would be taken by the left hand and with the spindle attached 
would be spun by the right hand either over the knees or 
hanging down past the right knee. For this spinning of men’s 
fate Homer uses not only érixAweiv but also veiv and ётпуєїу. 
From this last is formed &rívrrpov, an instrument used later, 
placed on the knee to assist in dealing with the wool. Thus 
Pollux? says ёф’ oU бё výðouoi À уот ётіуттроу KaAeitai* Kal 
évos; Hesychius étrivytpov: ёф’ & Tijv kpóknv TpiBouciv; and 
the Et. Magn.3 étrivntpov: TÒ ёті TOV yov&Tov ёф’ oO Thy 
xpóknyv évnBov. We may also illustrate the use of the knee from 
Theocritus :* 

TOAAAl ' AxonáScv цаћакёу repi yoúvarı viua 

xetpl Kararpfyovri ёкрёстероу &є{бото1 

*AAkutvav ёуорасті. 
That the knees played a part in the spinning process is thus 
clear. There is further confirmation in a passage hitherto 
neglected by Homeric scholars—Plato’s picture of' Av&yxn in 
the whorls of whose spindle are set the stars and planets. Of 
this spindle he says otpépeoðai 5 олутбу £v rois Tis "Aváykns 
yóvaow, and it is with it that the poipa, the ‘portion’ or fate 
of each soul about to be born, is made valid by the spinning 
(émrixAdGeiv) of the Moipai, КЛоӨо and "Arporros. Of "Arpo- 
Tos the word used is vfjois.6 Such adaptation of Homer is 


1 ‘On the Knees of the Gods’, Class. Rev. 1924, p. 6, where (pp. 2 ff.) 
I have discussed this phrase and the processes of spinning at much greater 
length. Неге I am merelyabstractingsome of themoreimportant evidence. 

* уп, 92. 3 362, 20. 

4 xxiv, 74 ff. Or we may compare the ivory statuette found on the 
site of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. ‘The right hand with fingers 
extended rests flat upon the thigh and between it and the thigh passes 
the thread with spindle hanging from it nearly to the feet’, Cecil Smith 
in British Museum Excavations at Ephesus, D. G. Hogarth, 1908, p. 158, 
Pl. XXIV, та, b. 

5 Rep. x, 616 ff. $ боо е. See note 5, p. 418 below. 
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completely in the Platonic manner and it appears almost 
certainly deliberate when we compare such lines as Od. уп, 


197 f.: aeloeta dood of Aloa ката КАФ®Ө& тє Bapeiat 
уєуорёрф vijoavto Муф Ste шу Téke ufi rp. 

For уйосуто ёттёутүсє is twice used in similar contexts of the 
Iliad! with Aloa and Moipa respectively, but in Homer it is 
with the gods rather than either of these last that the verbs 
ErrikA 06i, etc., are most frequently used. Here, then, Plato 
would seem to be following him, save that he has substituted 
the Pythagorean 'Av&ykn for the gods or Moipa, retaining 
the latter as helping to spin. It seems just to infer that this 
was his interpretation of the phrase бебу èv youvact ketrai— 
one which, perhaps as traditional, he expected to be recog- 
nised and to add authority to his myth. This is made the more 
likely in that he uses the word ўЛокбтт for the shaft of the 
spindle, whereas its ordinary meaning was ‘distaff’, an article 
which he does not mention, and, as I have shown elsewhere,? 
for Homer also the spindle was fjAoxérn and there was no 
distaff. A few lines after saying that the spindle turns ёу tots 
тї 'Av&ykns yóvaciv Plato refers again to knees. From the 
knees of Lachesis are taken ‘lots’ and Biwv тпоробеіурстс. 
The lots merely determine the order in which the souls choose 
and they have no connection with knees in Homer3 or indeed 
elsewhere. The Віоу tapadelyuara, on the other hand, are 
actually the роїрол, the portions which are spun,* the destinies 
which men must experience. This is further evidence that for 
Plato the fate that ‘lay on the knees of the gods’ was what was 
spun. 

At this point we may return to the apparently foolish 
scholion mentioned above. It is the Schol. P. ad Od. 1, 267 
and 400, and it runs thus: 8edv £v youvaci. rods tæv dotépwv 
Kivjoeciv ATO ретафорёс TOv уоубтоу. aro yap TÄS тӧу 
&o'répov кіуђсеоҳ ylvovtai тої dvOpwtrois rà elpapuéva. For 

1 xx, 127f., XXIV, 210. 
2 Class. Rev. loc. cit. pp. 4 and 6. See also рр. 24, 39 above. 


3 They are shaken in a helmet. 
* See below, pp. 403f. 
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this there is, of course, no foundation in Homer. For him the 
stars have nothing whatever to do with Fate, and are not 
brought into relation with the gods. The scholiast himself, 
indeed, was probably acquainted with the underlying assump- 
tion of astrology, but such a fanciful comparison of knees and 
stars, with no middle term, is unthinkable. Hence the sug- 
gestion has been ignored as unworthy of consideration. Let 
us turn to Plato, however. Commentators, while stressing the 
irreconcilability of the two conceptions, the spindle of Neces- 
sity and the shaft of light, which is the axis of the revolving 
heavens, yet fail to observe his reason for the union and its 
fitness despite discrepancies of detail. Thus in a single image 
he fuses the astrological notions of the East and the early 
Hellenic idea of fate as spun.t Here indeed we have a con- 
venient middle term for the scholiast, one which, coming fresh 
from the glowing mind of Plato in such a myth, is indeed easily 
understood, but which, if omitted in a rather matter-of-fact 
and discontinuous commentary on Homer, leaves the two 
extremes incongruous and foreign to each other. It appears 
not unlikely that the Alexandrian critics had seen the con- 
nection between the Homeric phrase and Plato's spindle of 
the starry heaven moving on the knees of Necessity, but that 
in the process of tradition the middle term or image combining 
them was forgotten, so that the scholiast, true to the tradition 
as far as he knows it, is driven to invent one for himself, very 
curiously indeed, in the common motion of knees and stars. 
Proclus in his commentary on the Republic? definitely associates 
the two phrases тобто дєбу èv youvaoci Keita and otpépecbat 
бё айтӧу èv Tois Ts `Аубуктс yóvaociw. 

There is no need for evidence in Homer that spinning was 
ever done by men. Spinning and weaving can be traced back 
to the neolithic age and even earlier. In the dim past, from 
which such a concept as this almost certainly comes, it may 


* Compare the less successful combination of Ovid, О duram Lachesim, 
quae tam grave sidus habenti | fila dedit vitae non breviora meae ( Trist. v, 10, 45 f.), 
which is faithful to the orthodox astrology. 

з Ed. Kroll, vol. n, p. 227. For afuller examination of his view see Class. 
Rev. loc. cit. p. 5. 
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well be that the male ancestors of the Achaeans, with the 
Egyptians! of old and some comparatively primitive peoples 
to-day, partook in or even wholly performed the spinning. The 
internal evidence of Homer 1s sufficient to show that his gods 
were habitually conceived as spinning what is to be. 


* See Herodotus, п, 35; Soph. Oed. Col. 339 f. 
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CHAPTER II 
Перата 


Zeus uiv ёра Троєсот кої “Ектор: BoUAero vikny,... 
"Аруєохс 52 Посєббоу dpdbuve ретеАдоу,... 

rol 5' &pibos xparrepfis кої ӧройїоч тгтоЛёроіо 

терор ётоЛАё&сутес ёт” &рфотёроют Tavuccay, 
&pprkróv T’ &Autév те, TÒ TroAAGv youvat’ ЁАчоєу.: 


‘This highly-wrought metaphor’, explains Monro, ‘is sug- 
gested by the Homeric use of taviw and kindred words to 
express the “tension” or “strain” of an equal combat. The 
contest in which the two armies are joined (pòv veikos, line 
333) is spoken of as a piece of rope (1Treipap) passed over both 
by the two gods (émaAAc&€avtes) and drawn tight (tavuocav), 
by which accordingly they are knit together inseparably. For 
the notion of a god stretching or drawing tight a battle, cf. x1, 336, 
EvOa сфіу Kata Toa и&утүу &r&vucot Kpovíov ; xiv, 389f., 81] фа 
TOT’ alvoTatny ёріба TrroAépoio T&vuccav/kvavoyxatra Moos- 
Sáv Kai oaíbipos "Ектор. But it is somewhat difficult to 
conceive how a rope stretched over two armies can ‘knit them 
inseparably together’ or indeed—a different image—how two 
armies pressing in upon each other can be compared to a taut 
rope the tendency of whose two ends is to part. Further, the 
rope is itself variously qualified by genitives, rrroAépoio, Ёр1бо$, 
vikns, óA£0pou, etc., qualifications which show that the tension 
of war as root conception is inadequate. Indeed the governing 
notion of tavWeiv, here as more often in Homer even in the 
passages cited by Monro, would seem to be not that of ‘tension’ 
or ‘strain’, but rather that of ‘extending, spreading out’.? It 
is the area covered (ёт? &áugorépoici, XII, 359; KATA Toa, XI, 
336; ёті Toa, xu, 436 and xiv, 413; loov, xx, 101) which is 
emphasised rather than the tightness of the strain. In addition 


1 П. xm, 347-60. 
з See e.g. Л. хут, 567, ХУП, 547 f. 
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to this last, we are told, ‘a further touch is given by treipap 
ёттоЛА&Есутеѕ, a play between the literal sense “епа ofa rope" 
and the abstract sense which we have in óAé0pou тгєіратс, 
“the ends of destruction" ( = utter destruction), treipap 513005, 
“crisis of woe” (Od. v, 289) ; cf. тёА\о$ дсубтоо, тёЛос ттоАёноу, 
téAos родос, etc. The same double use of тгєїрар is seen in 
уп, 102, ví«ns тєірот’ ёуоутой, “the ends of victory are held” 
= “victory is controlled” and хп, 79, 6Aé0povu mreíparr' épfjrroa 
= destruction is made fast, secured” (cf. п, 15, xüjbe 
#фїтттоп)?. Were the above an isolated instance or were it 
Homer's wont to use such verbal tricks, talk of a play between 
different senses might be admissible; but the many instances, 
of which these are some, point rather to a habitual mode of 
conceiving the fortunes of men. 

Of &roAAó£avres the exact force is somewhat difficult to 
fix. ‘The sense’, says Monro, ‘of passing the rope over the 
two sides (so as to join them) which is adopted by La Roche 
is satisfactory in every way.’ In itself éraAAdooeiv might con- 
ceivably have that meaning, but it would then remain to ask 
what the participle adds that would not be given by ёт” 
&pgoTépoici тбуосоау alone, a difficulty which perhaps in- 
spires the rival interpretation ‘swaying to and fro’, supported 
among other venerable authorities by Tertullian,’ Apostolius,? 
Liddell and Scott. This at least gives the word some value in 
its context—a value, indeed, which it would be hard to find 
in émraAAdooev elsewhere—but it also, as Monro points out, 
requires a different tense. It therefore cannot stand. Van 
Leeuwen’s ' utrinque finem tenentes! is at best a paraphrase and 
need not be discussed. The scholiasts and Eustathius acknow- 
ledge the difficulty of the passage by the abnormal length of 
their explanations, but they reveal a virtual unanimity on the 
meaning of étraAAd&ooeiv: that it refers to some manner of tying 
or fastening as in making a knot or bond (8eopds, ино). The 
rival interpretations given above find no support or indeed 
mention with them. They have, indeed, at best but remote 
parallels in the rest of Greek literature. On the other hand 


See p. 338 below. * See ibid. 
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Plato (Sophist, 240 c) appears to have equated &ráAAa£is with 
ouuTrAoKt). Xenophon (Eq. Mag. 3, 3) refers to holding or 
placing 8ópara...ó ўкюта ёу &ААтАо: érroAA&rrorro, i.e. 
‘cross each other’, and Plutarch’s &rrAAery uévoag 5 GÀ) MA cov 
тої xepot (Lucull. 21), ‘with arms crossed’, is closely parallel 
to Euripides’ (Hec. 836) тоу &roAory8els modi, ‘foot crossing 
foot’, of serried ranks interlocked in battle. The scholiasts’ 
‘tying’ fits the notion of ‘crossing’ which appears to pre- 
dominate in these various instances. The interpretation of 
Aristarchus is given thus: ó Посаёбу кой ó Zeus Tov тӧЛЕроУ 
тў Epid1 cuvébricav, Td Tépas Tfj; Épibos Kai тлу TO TOU 
ттоАёноу AaóvTes Kai ётоЛА&Ёсутес ёт’ &pgorépois, DoTrep 
of тё &uuaTa moioŬŭvTes тобе ёті тёбе. They put the two ends, 
rope-ends, or ropes—whatever тєірста may mean here—one 
over the other as in making a knot. The scholiasts or their 
sources also use &rtrAékew, ouptrAtKelv, ouverte to express 
the same idea. Dr Leaf has followed them: ‘The words seem 
to mean literally crossing over a rope upon itself? A single rope 
whose ends or halves, dubbed severally épis and ToAeyos, are 
crossed to form a knot or loop, тФбе ¿mì тобе, is perhaps the 
simplest interpretation of Aristarchus! words. For him and 
his fellows the double genitive appears to have complicated 
the problem, but it is the obscure meaning of teipap which 
is at the root of the trouble. 

Brieflyput, the position is that thereare passages—according 
to the editors mentioned above, the vast majority—in which 
the context seems satisfied by the abstract ‘end, limit’ (the 
usual sense of the later form trépas), e.g. Teipata yang, I]. уш, 
478, and there are others which no less certainly demand 
something concrete like rope, rope-end or knot, i.e. Od. хп, 51, 
162, 179, ÈK ©’ айтой (sc. io roO] Teipat’ &vr] oo, in the binding 
of Odysseus before passing the Sirens. To this phrase it is usual 
to add from the Hymn to Apollo (129): oW&’ ét1 бєтн& o’ ёрике, 
Avovto 5 rreíparra rrávra. Between these two groups lie several 
passages, of which that before us is chief, in more or fewer of 
which different editors feel the need of allusion to something 
concrete. Doederlein, Schulze, and others hold that there are 
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two distinct words meaning ‘rope or knot’ and ‘end or limit’ 
respectively. ‘The alternative theory’, says Dr Leaf, ‘is that 
теїрор from the abstract sense of end has acquired the technical 
meaning rope's end.' This view is elaborated by Merry and 
Riddell:* ‘The simple interpretation of the Etym. Mag.: 
теїрар, Trépag—TéAos— o Trépas ToU oxowíou, will be found 
quite satisfactory. Of the explicit instances of the second 
group cited above—Od. xu, 51, etc.— the solution is that 
теірата signifies the “‘rope-ends”, not the whole length of 
the rope except by implication’; and of the present passage, 
despite the singular treipap, they say: ‘Thus we have in Л. хш, 
358 the gods dragging at the ends of a горе’. ‘The conclusion’, 
says Dr Leafin his note on vri, 101 f. (oj T&p UmepOe|víkns ттєїрсїт” 
Ёхоуто: èv óOavé&roici Өєоїоту), after reviewing the three 
groups given above, ‘seems to be that the use of тпєїрар in 
хш, 359 does convey, by an extension of the metaphor in 
TavUoocot, a distinct allusion to the meaning rofe-end or knot,” 
but that in every other case including the present the purely 
abstract sense “‘issue, consummation" or the like is possible 
and on the whole preferable; though even then the existence 
of the concrete sense will lend a certain colour.’ For some 
peculiar reason the notion ‘end, limit’ is supposed to become 
attached to ropes in particular and develop a special meaning 
‘rope-end’, of which however no instance can be found. If it 
could, the further development to the meaning ‘rope’ or 
‘knot’ would not naturally follow. Also in the traceable early 
history of language the concrete usually precedes the abstract3 
—‘first the natural and then the spiritual’. These attempts 
have ignored what scanty evidence surviving literature affords 
us of the sequence in time of the various usages of the word, 
as they do also the help which comparative philology might 
give. That there was a time when treipap meant ‘limit, end’ 
and had not yet acquired secondary more concrete associa- 


* On Od. хп, 51. Cf. the view of Ameis-Hentze-Cauer quoted below 
(note 5, p. 323). 

2 Schulze (Quaest. Epic. p. 110) would reject line 360 and take teipap 
even in this passage as equivalent to ‘limit’. 

3 Merry and Riddell instance the later use of &px1 for ‘rope-end’. 
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tions, по text has endured to show; but that there was a time 
when that concrete meaning was forgotten and the colourless 
abstract was a commonplace of commonplaces almost all 
literature after Homer and—an infinitesimal but significant 
fraction of it—the varying puzzled attempts to interpret him 
are our witness. If we examine the cognate Treipaiveo in Homer, 
we find it used twice (Od. xxi, 175, 192) in an undeniably 
concrete sense of knottirig or fastening a cord and once in a 
context fitted perfectly well by the sense of ‘accomplish’, later 
universally associated with trepatves, the form which like Trépas 
prevailed. Are we to suppose that a derivative sense of ‘rope- 
end’ had also infected the verb? Unfortunately the latter does 
not mean to ‘end’ a rope but to tie or fasten and seems not 
unconnected with the still unexplained sense of ‘knot’ which 
Schulze and others find in the rreíporra of the Hymn to Apollo 
cited above. There is yet another Homeric word which, if it 
be Indo-European,’ would seem akin—Trrípws (I. xxiv, 267), 
the wickerwork body of a wagon, matya tò ёті Ts &uágns 
(Hesychius), ёк фитёу 86 paciv avtd mTAékeoða (schol. and 
Eustath.). In principle and origin weaving and wickerwork 
are one*— their essence may be described as a tying or binding. 
The Sanscrit stem, to which treipap and mtipaívo appear to 
be related, is parvan-,3 meaning ‘knot, link, joint’. We may 
also compare Iranian parvand, meaning ‘belt, girdle, band’.4 
The sense of ‘rope, knot, or bond’ is clearly primitive as might 
have been expected. Endeavours to derive noun or verb from 
an abstract notion of ending or limiting are futile. That the 
two groups, each comprising noun and verb, are quite distinct 
though identical in form has an a priori improbability and 
lacks adequate support in kindred languages for any тёїрар 

1 Tt has been usual to regard -v@- as a sign of non-Hellenic origin; but 
here the root and the meaning harmonise with Treipaívo, etc. 

? See H. Ling Roth, *Studies in Primitive Looms', Journ. R. Anthrop. 
Inst. XLv1, 1916, init. and Hoops, Reallexicon der germanischen Altertumskunde, 
s.v. Webstuhl. 

3 The primary sense appears to have been ‘knot’, see Collitz, Beitráge 
2. Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, herausgeg. A. Bezzenberger и. W. Prellwitz, 


X, p. бо, n. 1. Boisacq compares also Sanscrit par-u-s in the same sense 
(Dict. ét. de la langue gr. s.v.). * See p. 455 below. 
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with an original sense of ‘end’. The third possibility is that 
the abstract was derived from the concrete. It only remains 
to show a possible mode of transition. 

А bond around anything is a limit marking its outline and 
circumscribing its activity,’ and a belt of cord is not only an 
obvious modern method of staking out a piece of ground but 
was also habitual with the ancients? in defining a precinct or 
Téuevos. Liddell and Scott support the meaning ‘end’ for 
Tépas by the preposition trépa, the appropriateness of which 
is by no means obvious. If we would seek such kin we might 
suggest rather тері with its Sanscrit equivalent pari. Previous 
attempts to deal with the word have perhaps in part been 
baffled by the notions usually associated, in English forinstance, 
with the word ‘end’—a limit in one dimension and one direc- 
tion only—no true limit in a world of three-dimensional space. 
In that world gravity and other factors confine man for the 
most part to motion in two dimensions over the plane of the 
earth's surface, and a ring or band? is the natural bound or 
limit. À ring or bond suffices to confine anything. 

The earth itself for Homer, as we have seen,* was surrounded 
by '(Qkeavós, the river with an in-dwelling god apparently 
of serpent form. Epimenides of Crete taught5 that Styx, 
female offspring of Okeanos, was mated with Tlefpas and their 
offspring was the snake “Exi5va. So, for the Sumerians long 
before, Hubur, the world-encircling stream of salt water, gave 

1 See e.g. the Black Dog’s confession in Dekker's The Witch of Edmonton: 

‘Though we have power, know it is circumscribed 
and tied in limits’ (п, 1), 
with which we may compare Theognis, 139 f. (Bgk.): 
o$66 Te &убротгоу rapayíveroi, dao’ EBANG: 
foyer yap xoerrfjs ттєїрєт” &unxavíns. 

з See instances in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencykl.^ хі, pp. 2139 ff. 
Senn a the legend of the origin of Byrsa (Livy, xxxiv, 62; Aen. 1, 
E 3 "The fundamental unity in idea of a band or bond and a knot is clear. 
What is a bond when something is enclosed within its loop becomes a 
knot if allowed to run in upon itself and drawn tight. &upa can mean а 
knot (Herodotus, ту, 98), a noose (Eurip. Hippol. 781), a girdle (Anth. 
Pal. 7, 182), and a measure of length. 

4 Pp. 247 ff. 5 B 6, Diels. 
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birth to Viper, Raging Serpent, etc. With ' )keavós is his 
consort Tethys, and Homer twice speaks of them as the 
telpata yains. Hera says: ‘I am going to see the пірата of 
the pasture-abounding earth, Okeanos, generation ofthe gods, 
and mother Tethys who reared me, etc.’ 
elu yap dyoutvn rroAugóppov meipara yains 
* ()кесубу тє, ебу y£veciv, xal untépa TneUv,? 
which in the past has been translated ‘the limits of the earth, 
etc.’, but may now be reinterpreted ‘the bonds (or binders) 
of the pasture-abounding earth’, a more natural description 
of what are clearly conceived of not as parts of the earth but 
as distinct beings encircling it. For Homer the earth appears 
to be conceived as a fairly shallow cylinder. Hesiod? tells us 
that Okeanos is ‘wound’ (sArypévos) nine times round it, 
as Euripides says of the serpent round the tree of the 
Hesperides &ифєдїкт©$ Ex’ éppoupe,! where Hesiod's ex- 
pression is Teipacw ёу реуёЛоқ mayypúosa ýa puAcooel.5 
When at the beginning of Iliad xx all the gods assemble on 
Olympos, there is only one who does not or cannot come, 
Okeanos, and Porphyry® explains that Okeanos had to hold 
things together: ‘For the poet says ‘‘Okeanos in which the 
whole earthis bound” (° (Qkeavós, 1G moa Trepíppuros võt- 
Sertar x8ev)’. In an Orphic hymn the circle of Okeanos is 
a belt around the cosmic deity, 
3€011)p 8 dp’ ото стёруоу dpetpr Tov 
gatveton * Wxeavot KUKAos, иёус Sata 1560901.7 

Further evidence in this direction has been discussed above.® 
Though men gradually realised that not a river but an ocean 
lay around the world, this conception of Okeanos as a bond 
continued long. E.g. ó ’Wxeavds.. .opiyyer thy olkouuévnv 
(de Mundo, 393 b). The elder Seneca in his first Suasoria speaks 


* See S. Langdon, The Epic of Creation, 1923, p. 85. The myth of a 
serpent girdling the earth is widespread later. Such legends as that 
among the sea-going people of the North, of the Midgardsormr ‘lying in 
the sea around all lands and biting its tail’ (Gylfaginning, 34), may lie 


behind the expectation of seeing a ‘sea-serpent’. * Il. xiv, 200 f. 
3 Theog. 790 f. Cf. trepieArySévta mepi Thy уйу Фотгер ol Spers, Plato, 
Phaedo, 112 D, x. * Herc. Fur. 399. 5 Theog. 335. 


6 See schol. ad П. хуш, 490. The poet appears to be Euphorion 
(Fr. 122 Powell). 7 Orphic. Fr. (Kern), 239, 14 f. * Pp. 248 ff. 
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of it as totius orbis vinculum terrarumque custodia* and the younger 
Seneca (ad Мағсіат, хуш, 6) speaks of vinculum terrarum 
Oceanus and in his Medea says: 

venient annis saecula seris 

quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 

laxet et ingens pateat tellus? 
The survival in Greek philosophy ofthe conception ofa ‘bond’ 
or ‘bonds’ about the universe is traced below.3 

From this sense of circumscribing ‘band’ or ‘bond’ to 
‘boundary’, ‘limit’, the transition is easy. To be surrounded 
by was to be bound by. So Catullus silvis redimita loca, and 
urbis vincula* =Tpoins xprjbeuva. The outline of anything is 
naturally conceived as a line or thread around it. For the 
Romans it was quite explicitly filum, ‘thread’, e.g. mulieris 
filum (Plautus), solis filum (Lucretius). Already in the Odyssey 
we find treipata used in a sense like ‘bounds’, ‘limits’. ‘ Posei- 
don smashed my ship, hurling it on the rocks on the trelpata of 
your land' 5 (бийс ёті терас yains). We can thus also under- 
stand two Latin words which have not hitherto been satis- 
factorily related: ora, ‘cord’, and ora, the ‘edge’, ‘boundary’ 
of anything, e.g. orae extremae partes terrarum, id est maritimae, 
dicuntur (cf. vestis|candida purpurea talos incinxerat ora (Catull. 
LXIV, 307f.) and formarum oras (Lucr. 1v, 135) with filum), also 
the use? of ora like that of cingulus, зФут, as ‘belt’, ‘zone’ 
round the earth. For finis see pp. 510f. 

To return to our original problem: if treipap be such a cord 
or bond, &roaAA&&avres will mean the crossing over of it upon 
itself, making actual that function of tying or binding from 
which, like &upa, it derives its name. Dr Leaf translates: ‘the 
two gods knotted the rope of strife and war and drew it tight9 for both 
sides....For the metaphor see the note on vu, 102; the gods 

1 Init. Cf. a little later terras velutvinculumcircumfluat, and Tacitus, Germ. 45. 

* 375 ff. See also cingere nexu of Oceanus in note 1 on p. 250. 

3 P. 332. See also pp. 248-51, 443: and 453, n. 1. 

* LXII, 3, LXIV, 367. 5 Od. тх, 283 f. 

$ Festus, s.v. (196, 31ff. Linds.). 

7 Cf. Cic. Rep. vi, xx, 21 with Tusc. 1, 28, 68. Another use of ora 


appears on pp. 388f. Cf. umbrosis Heliconis oris (Hor. Od. 1, 12, 5) with 
silvis redimita loca. 


* Cf. pp. 249 f., 332. — ? Cf. the rev. Liddell and Scott, s.v. ravi. 
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tie the two armies to the горе of strife and try to pull them 
backwards and forwards. A somewhat similar! explanation 
was given by Aristarchus, only he distinguished two ropes.... 
The general sense of the passage would be better given if we 
could translate &éroAA&£avres alternately.^ The use of &АА&с- 
cev makes this possible but we should require the present 
participle in place of the aorist’. Yes—and we may add that 
with &raAAó£avres thus accounted for we should be left with 
a straight rope over the two armies as in Monro's rendering, 
the only difference being that it would be pulled backwards 
and forwards above their heads. As the scholia indicated and 
his translation recognises, éraAAc&Eavtes must here express 
the crossing over upon itself or tying of the rope to form a loop 
or open knot, so that there remains only ёт’ &áygorépoici 
Távuccav, which he renders ‘drew it tight for both sides’. 
There is, therefore, according to his own rendering no hint 
in the Greek that the gods tried to pull them backwards and 
forwards’. His note on уп, 102 runs: ‘Apart from the use of 
тєїрор it seems necessary to admit the concrete metaphor by 
which the tide of battle is pulled backwards and forwards not 
by the combatants themselves as in the game оѓ“ Tug of War”, 
which is commonly compared, but by the gods who-thus 
become the “ wire-pullers" of the battle’. This merely repeats 
the idea without adducing any evidence in its favour. More- 
over, if the gods are ‘wire-pullers’ of the battle and there was 
a single rope knotted around both armies, the repertoire of 
their puppet-show must have been somewhat limited; and 
there is no evidence that a puppet-show of any kind was part 
of the familiar experience of Homer's audience to justify its 
habitual use, often by the merest allusion, to illustrate the 


1 We may note that the ‘similarity’ of Aristarchus’ explanation (that 
already quoted) does not extend beyond the translation of &rroAA&&avres 
and has no reference to the suggestion that the gods ‘pull the armies 
backward and forward'. 

2 This is the rendering of Ameis-Hentze who interpret teipap as ‘das 
Leitseil des Kampfes’, whereby the gods rein or guide the battle to the 
destruction now of this side, now of that. In their note to Л. vu, 102 they 
also imply something like a tug of war. To them also apply the ob- 
jections to Dr Leaf's view. 
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fortunes of war. Further, against this and still more against 
the idea of a ‘tug of war’ is the use of tavveiv, in what is 
accepted as the same image, in several other passages where 
only a single god is concerned, e.g. Il. хі, 336 : £v6a сфіу кот& 
Toa u&ynv £r&vucos Kpovíov; cf. xvi, 662, хуп, 441, XX, IOI. 

Let us look again at ёт’ &џфотёроісі rávuccav. If we are 
to conceive of the rope as forming an open knot or loop, the 
natural meaning of this is ‘extended it over both armies’: 
&réreiwwav é&piporépois, ёёстгтёџреуа kat’ &épgorépov TOv oTpa- 
Teupatoov, telvavtes kat’ ёрфотёроу TOv oTpatTdv, TjmAccav 
autd ёт’ ёрфотёроу THv oTpario TOv. Kpárns $ ёт" d&yqo- 
TÉpo тфу otpateupdtov, Érávucav ёт’ &AATAOUS.! So the 
scholia, and тоуусӨ уо: кой olov &rippig8fjvon rois uo op£vois 
uépeci, xarà тфу TroAeuoUvrov Tofjvai, Eustathius.? If such 
be the force of ётгі it is unnecessary, not to say difficult, to 
interpret rTávuccav ‘drew it tight’. If we are to think of the 
knot being drawn tight above the heads of the combatants, Utrép 
would be more natural; if around them, mepi. It is of extending 
the loop or bond over both the hosts, laying it on them both, 
that &rí is most naturally used, as in Zeug 8’ ènmi vit’ ӧЛођу 
tdvuce kpartepi Uouívn.3 Thus we are left with ‘They looped 
the rope (or **bond") of strife and war and extended it over 
both armies’. By ‘looped’ is meant, as is explained above, 
the making of a loop by tying or crossing the two ends. It is 
this loop or noose, band or bond, which is thus extended. Such 
а bond enclosing its victims might well be called &ppnkróv 
T’ GAuTOV тє TO TOAADY youvat’ éAvoev, which description 
the supporters of the ‘tug of war’ or ‘wire-pulling’ theories 


* This last is from Porphyry, who obviously accepts the variant Tol... 
im^ &AANAOIo1 which need not be discussed. Evidence below will show 
that the image refers to the activity of the gods. 

2 Van Leeuwen appears to have realised this to be the force of ёті... 
Té&vuccav, for he translates rixae bellique restim pugnantibus intendunt, yet 
explains the image of a tug of war and gives references for б1еАкостіуба. 

3 П. xvi, 567. СЕ Od. x1, 19. The other instances of revo ог Tavýw 
with &rí in Homer appear to be Od. 1, 441 f., IV, 134, xv, 282, хуш, 92. 
We may compare Tavia, a ‘band’, apparently something ‘extended’ (see 
s.v. in Gk. Index) and the use of tendo for the extending, spreading of a 
net or snare, tendicula, ‘a little noose or snare’. Cf. Virg. Aen. п, 236 f., 
IV, 506 and Stat. Silv. v, t, 155 cited on p. 374, n. 3. 
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have never ventured to explain. We are reminded of the trap 
of cords spread for Ares by Hephaistos, Od. уш, 280: кӧтте 
Sè Seqpous /@рртүктоу dAuTous. Out of the confusion of the 
scholia may be selected this sentence: noav toyup@ Seon 
ds espòs moois aitios dtrwAeias éy£vero. Asin a magic circle, 
of which indeed the outline is sometimes defined by just such a 
cord, the properties of the bond or band are valid not merely 
atitscircumference butalso for all contents of the area enclosed. 

In the nine other passages with тауу or teivety which 
Monro, Leaf, and others recognise as bound up with that 
before us, épis, тгт©Аєно$, etc. occur as direct objects of the verb, 
apparently implying that conception of them as meipæra which 
is here explicit. The nine passages are Jl. x1, 336, хп, 436, XIV, 
389, XV, 413, XVI, 662, хуп, 401, 543, 736, XX, 101. In four’ 
of them the verb is in the passive and no agent is explicitly 
given, but it remains clear that the gods are understood, e.g. 

Os piv тфу ёті Toa рут тётссто TrrÓAeuós те, 

тріу y? Ste 5 Zeus к©бо$ Utréptepov “Ектор: 5%кєу.> 
The Epis, etc. is spoken of as something concrete spread out by 
Zeus or the other gods over the battlefield. 

There are eight further obviously relevant instances of 
teipap to be considered, all of which Dr Leaf thinks satisfied 
by the ‘purely abstract sense issue, consummation or the like’. 
óA£0pou treipat’ ёфїүтгтоп or ёрђтгто occurs four times, Л. уп, 
402, XII, 79; Od. XXI, 33, 41. Though it came when the siege 
seemed most hopeless, Diomedes bids the Achaeans reject 
the Trojan offer of terms ós ўђӧт Towecat óA£0pou тгєірот’ 
ёфђтгтої.3 When Odysseus shot Antinoos, the other suitors 
thought it was an accident: TO $ výmio! ойк évórcav/ós $ 
сфіу кої Tr&civ óA£0pou Treipat’ épfjrrro.* It is used of men 
for whom destruction is certain, but not yet actual. ‘teipata’, 
say Merry and Riddell,5 ‘retains its real meaning there like 
téAOS 9av&roio, as may be inferred from thevariant of the same 
expression in Tocxoci Sè ктїбє' ёфїтгтоп, //. п, 15.’ TEéAos 
Өоубтою and кде’ ёфӯтгтол will be discussed below.$ The real 


1 XII, 436, XV, 413, ХУП, 543, 736. 7 Il. xu, 436 f. 5 П. уп, 402. 
4 Od. xxu, 32f. 5 Ina note to Od. xi, 51. 6 Pp. 334, 379, 426 ff. 
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meaning of repo, if by ‘real’ is intended ‘original’, we have 
perhapsshown tobe not‘ limit’ astheyimagine but‘ cord, band, 
or bond'.! That sense fits épfjrtot here perfectly—which e.g. 
‘issues’ (Leaf) does not—and is thereby itself confirmed. &v- 
fjrrro is used of the unequivocally concrete telpata which 
bind Odysseus to the mast (Od. хп, 51, 162, 179). In Л. xu, 79 
we learn from the scholia that, instead of прста, Zenodotus 
and Aristophanes read the singular, тпєїрор. The text runs: 
“Ектор1 тт@ут&$ tryed” dorées: avT&p *Ахапо! 
об pevéouo”’, el Sh тфу óA&0povu тгеірат” ёфӯтгтап. 

The change would assimilate the óA£0pov treipap to the &pibos 
Kparepfis kal ópoitou TrroM poro тгєїрор in ДЇ. xm, 358 above. 
Whether the singular or plural is used, the basic identity of 
conception is obvious—that of a bond or bonds. The plural is 
unchallenged in the other instances and has all other authority 
onitssidehere. In these four passages, the conception is of people 
not surrounded by a single bond but enmeshed in many as ina 
net. There are two further passages in which óAé0pou rreíporra 
feature, П. v1, 143, Xx, 429, which issue the courteous invita- 
tion &ocov 10° ds Kev Өбосоу óA£0pov Trelpad’ ikna. Editors 
who waver over the concrete associations of éfjtrta have no 
qualms with fknoi—the abstract fits—to reach the ‘uttermost 
bounds of destruction’, or the ‘ending of death’! What little 
these add to óA£0pov is not very happy. How much more 
graphic and Homeric in spirit is ‘to reach the bands (or bonds) 
of death’! These are bonds prepared for the individual. It is 
scarcely Homer's wont to change his meaning for a phrase like 
ФЛ Әром Trelparra: from point to point, and its meaning in the 
other four passages, as also the original meaning of teipap, 
has been shown. А man may walk into a net or snare of cords 
as Ares did (cf. Od. ххп, 468 ff.) or they may be cast over him 
and fastened upon him.? In the Book of Job it is said of the 
wicked : *He is cast into a net by his own feet and he walketh 


* Autenrieth (Hom. Lex.) renders laquei exitii and Ameis-Hentze (ad loc.) 
*die Schlingen des Verderbens', which does not harmonise with their 
rendering of Épibos kporrepfjs kal ópoitou тгтоАёното trefpap (see р. 318, 
note 2). 2 Cf. pp. 362 f. below. 
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upon a snare’ (xviii, 8), and in the next chapter (v. 6) Job says 
of himself: * God hath overthrown me and hath compassed me 
with his net'.! In Homer man is for the most part regarded 
as passive to his fate but sometimes as in a sense active. We 
may compare JI. XXII, 303, viv олутё ue роїра kry &vet, with the 
recurring Trórpov émotreiv, or Jl. 1v, 321, уйу avTé ре ypas 
ik&vei, with Od. xv, 246, oU6' їкєто ytipaos ойббу, and so too 
datOpou Trelpat’ épfjrrrot and ФЛ рох rreípa ikna? The two 
instances of the latter confirm what we observed in the four 
instances of the former, namely that we are here dealing with 
a slight variation of the conception seen in хп, 358. It is not 
a single noose or bond encircling a whole host but a multi- 
plicity of bonds either awaiting or already fastened over the 
individual or the host. In this also we are inevitably drawn 
to compare the multiple бӧғсџоі бррпкто: &Лито: which 
Hephaistos made ready for Ares and Aphrodite, a network of 
cords likened to a spider's web, ўт’ &pé&yvia Аєтгт& (Od. уш, 
280). Insomesuch way? wemust conceivetheóA£0pov rreípocra. 


* See also p. 364, note 2. 

^ Here too perhaps belongs où yap то тбутоу ёті тпеірот’ ё0Аоу/ 
fjA8oyuev (Od. xxm, 248 f.) though the secondary meaning ‘limits’ might 
fit. See also Treíparr' &tðAwv on p. 341. 

3 When he first appears (Zl. v, 471 Ё), Sarpedon reproaches Hector for 
leaving the brunt of the battle to the allies and not urging on his country- 
men in whose cause they are fighting: 

uf, Tress, 05 é&yiot Afvou &Лӧуте таубуроч, 

&убр&от Bucyevéeoctv Awp Kal корне yévnoðe. 
The quantity and dual form of &Aóvre may point to some corruption in 
the text, as has been suggested; but as it stands these lines (487 f.) mean 
something like ‘Beware lest being caught as in the meshes of an all- 
capturing Aivov you become a prey and a spoil unto the enemy’. ёҷїс: 
seems to demand for Aívov a sense of something net-like with loops or 
meshes. The image resembles that under discussion but is softened by 
és—‘ caught as in the meshes’—unless indeed that be part of the corrup- 
tion (? tis). Tryphiodorus (674) with obvious allusion to this passage writes 

&AA' of иёу SESynvto Муф 9avé&roio rrav&ypo, 
which is as direct as SAé@povu melipat’ ёфїтгтоп (cf. Od. xxr, 383 ff. with 
32 f., 41), and Quintus Smyrnaeus (хш, 494 f.) of the Trojans slain: 

тері yap Aiva Tr&vroOe Moipat 
џакрё Treptotijcavto, TA mep Вротёс отот" &Ау$є. 


Aivov will be discussed below (p. 336). 
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We may now better understand some passages of Aeschylus. 
The Chorus speak of Cassandra as ‘caught in the snare of 
fate’ (évtds 5° &AoUca popoíuov &ypsuu&rov);* and she in 
her vision of Agamemnon's murder under the robe asks 
whether it is ‘a net of Hades’ (ті тӧбе paiverar; /?j Siktudv 
тї "Aibov;);? and Aigisthos speaks of him as ‘lying in the 
woven robes ofthe Erinyes’ (UpavTois ёу тётЛоқ ’Еріуооу/тӧу 
&v8pa Tóv5e keíuevov);3 and Hermes warns the Chorus in the 
Prometheus Vinctus: * You will be entangled in the impassable 
net of &tn’ (els &répavrov Siktuov &rns/éumrAex81)o0so9c) .* 

In Od. v, 288 f., when Poseidon sights Odysseus at last 
approaching Phaeacia and the end of his wanderings, he 
reflects bitterly: 

Kal 5 Gai'kov yalns cxeSdv Eva ol aloa 

éxouyéew uéya treipap diguos, f| miv Ixáver. 
Here too it has been customary to interpret teipap as the 
abstract ‘end’ or ‘limit’, but what then is the point of péya 
we may ask. Monro endeavours to save himself by translating 
‘crisis’, but that, while it may give sense to péya, is neither 
equivalent to ‘end’ or ‘limit’ nor suitable to the context. 
Poseidon has not yet thought of the wreck which is his final 
blow directly at Odysseus, though apparently the idea strikes 
himin the nextline. At the moment of his reflection, Odysseus 
is peacefully approaching safety after wanderings that had as 
much danger at the outset as at the close. ‘End’ and ‘crisis’ 
clearly will not do; teipap dizuos has a prima facie likeness to 
Treiparp Épibos and a similar translation gives us ‘where it is his 
lot to escape from the great bond of misfortune which is upon 

1 Ag. 1048. 

2 1114 f. Hades is referred to as a hunter, &ypaios, by Aeschylus 
according to Et. Gud. p. 227, 415; Anecd. Oxon. 11, p. 443, 12. If the robe 
is not part of the original history, it may as conceivably have grown out 
of earlier statements that he was thus snared by fate as out of the 
*Apaxvaiov altros suggested by Verrall. 

3 1580f. For the Erinyes binding cf. pp. 368, 442 with 394, 400. 

4 1078 f£. For &tn as binder or bond in Homer see p. 327. 

5 Ameis-Hentze-Cauer, however, (ad loc.) has treipap ‘ist “Ende” oder 


“Seil”; auch in unserer Seemannssprache heisst ein Tau ein “Ende”. 
Hier wie x 33, Z 143 die aus dem Ende geknüpfte Schlinge’. 


21-2 
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him'. He is at last to emerge, to obtain release, to become 
free. For the use of ікёує of such a bond, the instances and 
illustrations dealt with Just above should suffice; it is tanta- 
mount to épfjmrtot. Just as yfjpas can either approach (ix&vei) 
or be approached (їкето), so treipap dizuos and бАёӨроу 
тгєірота can be either subject to ik&vei or object to ikna. Just 
as we saw that the individual or a host could fall a victim to 
the plural óA£0pou treipata, we now see that the individual 
no less than the host (xm, 358 ff.) can be encompassed by a 
single bond.? 

There remains //. vit, 101 f.: 

тёбе 5° yav ards орђёоџот` аутар Отерє 
vikns терот’ ёХоуто iv &Gavéároici Өєоїсту. 

Leaf, Schulze, Doederlein, and others are here also content 
with the ‘issues’ of victory, but Urrep6e, obviously spatial, has 
given some editors pause. Merry and Riddell think that the 
abstract would fit well enough but that ‘possibly the idea of 
a rope is contained. . . suggested by the graphic Urrep@e’. There 
should be now no doubt. We have seen the treipap тгоАёното 
extended over the hosts and the óAt0pov trelparra fastened 
upon or awaiting them. trelpata víkns represents the other 
kind of fortune in war. How success no less than failure can 
be conceived as a cord or a bond must be considered presently 3 

All these passages are descriptions of fate and are satisfied 
by the same image, that of binding; тгєїрар is the bond. The 
solution is uniform and consistent, needing neither to com- 
promise in ‘rope-ends’ nor to retreat upon a colourless ab- 
straction—‘limit’, ‘issue’, ‘crisis’, ‘sum’. Instead of vague 
periphrastic and unnecessary abstractions, it presents the 
concrete, a graphic image. To realise its nature is vitally 


* For the present ixdvei of something continually present or which has 
already come we may compare the frequent use of iret, e.g. Od. xx, 228: 
ytyveoke 5ё kal ards $ тот TivuTth ppévas fket, or Od. п, 28: Tiva xpeio 
técov їка; cf. Il. X, 142. Even were it necessary to regard the rreipap as 
a reference to something yet to come, і.е. the approaching wreck, the 
fitness of the sense ‘bond’ would be undiminished. 

* For this particular ‘bond’ see further pp. 363 f. below. 

3 бее pp. 333 ff., 365 ff. 
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important. ‘This somewhat grossly corporeal conception 
must be regarded solely as a figure of speech’, says Dr Leaf 
of the ‘wire-pulling’ which he thinks involved; ‘the Homeric 
gods employ in fact more subtle powers’. To Monro it is a 
‘highly-wrought metaphor’ or ‘figure of speech’. It is an 
GAAnyopia; petevtvextoar uiv ойу ётё тфу Seoudv say the 
scholiasts, petapopa&, TrapaBoAh é&XXnyopikr] says Eustathius. 
But what is Homer's practice in the matter? In contrast to 
his use of simile his metaphors are almost negligible—a very 
few, simple and brief, not going beyond single words,! the 
commonplaces of ordinary speech, offering nothing of such 
length or elaboration as the passages under discussion. These 
are abnormal and are recognised as such by the scholiast: 
шктӯ ў &\Лтуоріс. Exei $ ті tiov ў rrapapoAr: où yàp [Sig 
тері ёксстёроу elme Tis тє elkóvos Kal той elkovizopévou тгрќу- 
patos, Sti otep of EacpaAizdpevoi tous Seopous... ote kal 
of Geol к.т.А. (schol. to хш, 358; cf. Eustath. 937-8 ff.). What 
then is the solution? We should, I suggest, take the words at 
their face value and not try to explain them away as én TopiK}) 
&AAnyopía or any other ‘figure of speech’, take them as no 
passing figments of the poet’s brain but allusions to one of the 
images under which a whole people interpreted life and saw 
the working of fate, the action of the gods in things human, 
an image created and appreciated indeed by that same faculty 
which ‘gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a name’, 
an image which might lose credence as truth and pass into a 
metaphor, but which began as no such mere aid to literary 
description but rather as a popular belief of what actually 
happens on that plane where divine and human meet—the 
mystical and, to the unprivileged eye, invisible. It is in short 
a part of the national religion, of the philosophy of the race. 
To such a belief allusive reference would naturally be made 
and instantly comprehended. The obscurity which marks even 
the most explicit references we possess and has led to such 
curious and varied interpretations is thus easily explained, 
since it exists only when the reader or hearer has not already 


* E.g. kúwv applied in reproach to human beings. 
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the image in question as part of his mental furniture, as one 
of those représentations collectives which the individual receives 
from the community. If we would seek a parallel, we might 
compare the Aids TóáAavra, the reality of which happily the 
poet has left in no doubt,’ but of which we may surmise the 
probable interpretation had no more explicit mention sur- 
vived than Л. xvi, 656 ff. Zeus has decided upon temporary 
defeat for the Trojans, 

"Exropi $ё тгротісто &váAkiba Oupóv ёуўкєу 

ts 51фроу 5° &vafés púyað’ Érparre, кёкЛето 5° &AAouS 

Te&as oevyéusvoi: ууф yàp Aids ip& réAavra. 
Even despite the evidence of the other passages, Monro says: 
*No visible sign is meant here; the phrase is a concrete way of 
representing the decisive influence of Zeus', and Dr Leaf: 
*TéAavra. Here the word practically means little more than 
will. The backward and forward movements of the battle, 
which Hector perceives,? answer to the fluctuations of Zeus’ 
will, which themselves are typified by the figure of a balance 
swinging up and down’. It is not a question of Hector seeing 
a pair of scales but of what he believed Zeus to use in deciding. 
In the interpretation of early literature, a readiness to see mere 
figures of speech in phrases which depart from our conceptions 
of reality is not a virtue, though in later times when the hypo- 
theses of primitive fancy have, relatively speaking, yielded 
before a closer scrutiny of fact, and when, also, the relation of 
language to thought has become less severe, it may be com- 
mendable caution. 

We have not, however, yet exhausted the evidence of the 

image under consideration, that of binding. Their fate 


1 See Il. уш, 69 ff., xix, 223 f., xxu, 209 ff. discussed on pp. 397 ff. 
below. 

* But Hector is the first (1rpo»ric Tos) to flee, the first to be demoralised; 
the defeat did not begin till he fled, &v6' o¥S’ їфӨтио1 AvKior pévov к.т.А. 
There was therefore no movement to observe. If not of actual vision— 
and with ууф it is safer to assume not—it must be understood of per- 
ceiving the movement of something else, perhaps the sinking of his own 
heart from what we should regard as natural, physical, or psychological 
causes, but which to Homer's contemporaries seemed the interference of 
the gods. See p. 303. 
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(TróAepos, ӧїз0с, SAEOpos, etc.) is a bond (meïpap) fastened upon 
men. There are in Homer a number of passages in which the 
verbs тєб@&оз or ётпбёоо, iv5éo, катобёсо, etc. are used to 
express exactly this idea. In a man's fortunes, death is the 
supreme event; it is fate фат excellence, and in many tongues the 
word ‘fate’—e.g. poipa, uópos, fatum, йти! (Babylon.)—may 
be used alone to expressit. It is therefore also the ‘bond’ par 
excellence, the ‘bond’ without qualification, e.g. Jl. гу, 517-26: 

Ev0' "ApapuyKelSnv Aiwpea pop’ ётгёбтусєу. 

xspuaBío yàp BAfjTo... 

... Tov 6ё oxdTos ócot k&Auyev.* 

But the poet may be more explicit, just as for uoipa he may 
use poïpa 9avá&rov.3 Thus Amphinomos is warned to flee and 
has foreboding of what awaits the suitors: 


GAA’ 008° ds puye kfjpa* тёбтоє 5 xal тӧу "Айуп, 
Тт\Аен&д оу ото xepol Kal &yyei Igi баџӯруот.4 


While the &oi6ós is with her, Clytemnestra lives chastely: 
GAA’ ӧте S piv potpa Ocv ErréSqoe Sapfjvon,s 


he was marooned to die and she joined Aigisthos. But the 
bond may be of a different character. Twice before the assem- 
bled hosts, Agamemnon complains: 


205 us руа KpoviSns &rrj évéSnoe Вареіт,6 


and the боіроу "Arn may be the power that binds. Agamem- 
non blames her for his treatment of Achilles: 


Kat’ &убрёу крбстс paívei, 
ВА&тгтоуо” &vOporrrous* karà 5° ойу Etepdv ye тёбтоєу.? 


On the field of battle the presence of the bond may be felt as 
a kind of physical paralysis. When the day is going against 


* For details see Fichtner-Jeremias, ‘Der Schicksalsglaube bei den 
Babyloniern’, Mitteil. der Vorderas.-Aegypt. Gesellschaft, п, 1922, pp. 61 ff. 

з Il. ту, 517-26. For the difficulty of distinguishing роїра, a bond laid 
upon a man by a god or gods, from poïpa a personal power, see pp. 379, 
392 ff., 399. 3 Od. п, 100, ш, 258, хуп, 326, etc. 

4 Od. хуш, 155 f. 

5 Od. m, 269. The reference of pv and, with it, the sense of Sapfjvan 
cannot be determined with certainty. 6 П. n, 111, rx, 18. 

7 П. xix, 93 f. 
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him, Agamemnon knows the cause. It was well for kings when 
they had such a refuge. Again it is Zeus: 
fj8ca uiv yap Ste трёфроу Aavaoiotv ápwvev, 


ol6a öt viv Ste тойс uiv Suds ракбресот Өєоїсту 
Kuddavei, juérepov 68 uévos kal xeipas ёбтоєу.: 
We may compare: 
"Exropi Trávres érra ed” otes. соут&ёр *Ayaol 
oU uevéouo’, el 51) сфіу ром rrefparr! ёфї\тгтоп.? 
This physical sense and the virtual equation of the mystical 
to a physical bond are strikingly revealed by one passage. 
Melampous undertakes to ‘lift’ the cattle of Iphikles but is 
caught: ++ XaAerri] $ Өє00 kar& роїра тёбтоє 
Seouol T’ &pyadtors xal BouxdAol &ypoiGirot. 
GAN’ Ste St pijvés те kal Т\нёра1 &£ereAeüvro 
&y trepiteAAopevon Eteos, kal érrjAvOov Spa, 
Kal TóTe 81, mv EAvos Bin “IpixAneln 
Өёсфата побут’ eltrévta: Aids 8? &reAelero BovAt. 
A similar physical effect is given where the restriction is local,5 
spatial. The Trojans flee before Achilles into the city: 
"Exropa 8 ойтой реїуот dAoit роїр’ ётгёбтүтєу, 
"Мом Trporrápor&e mruAdtov тє Zkatácov.$ 
To this may be cited an exact counterpart on the purely 
physical plane, one which also confirms us in connecting these 
passages with the image of meipara. As they approach the 
isle of the Sirens, Odysseus instructs his comrades: 


AAAG ye Seoud 
Shoat ёу ёруоЛёф, бер” ёртгебоу сото ipv, 
dpbdov év істотгёбт), ёк 5° avtot melipat’ &уђфдо.7 


The binding of Hector must not, however, be regarded as а 
bodily incapacitation, a paralysis of the kind that may be 
implied by xeipas é5noev (Jl. xiv, 73) cited above. The effect of 
the bond of fate was that Hector willingly remained without. 
Physical paralysis may, however, be stated quite explicitly as 


1 Il. xiv, 71 ff. з Il. хп, 78 f. 3 Od. x1, 292-7. 

4 Should we, with a like transition, reinterpret Simon. 132 (Bergk) 
Epyuaotv év troAépou (‘in coils—enclosing bonds; cf. elpyuós, Epxos—of 
war’; cf. pp. 310 ff., 432 ff.) Seoud £v o1Snpéco, an inscription with actual 
fetters? Cf. Saude, p. 438, n. г. 

5 Here and later I use the word ‘local’ not in the sense of ‘partial, 
limited in extent’, but of being tied to one place. 

6 I]. xxm, 5f. 7 Od. хп, 160 ff. 
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the means whereby the bond holds а man motionless.! Thus 
of Alkathoos we read: 


tov 740’ отг 'Iboyuevfii ToceSdav i5ápacotv 
GéAEas бете pasiv, TEENGE Sè palSipa yuta’ 
обте yàp i&orríco puytsiv Suva’ ott’ &Agaoban, 
GAN’ Os те oTHANV f) SévEpeov фултгёттүАоу, 
&rpéuas ёттабта ттїӨс$ uécov oftace Soupl.? 


Spatial fixation may also be secured by physical means outside 
of the victim’s personality and against the will of the victim. 
The weather-bound Menelaos asks Proteus: 


GAAK cU тёр poi eltré (Bol Sé te тбута Toa), 
$ ths р’ &Gavérov Te5áq Kal ESnoe KeAcvOou,3 


To Penelope Odysseus sums up the past: 


tuè Zeus GAyeo кай Geol &AAo1 
léuevov тгебйсскоу ёр? &ró tratplSos afns.* 


We may revert in thought to the uéya теїрор ӧ130055 from 
which in Phaeacia he was delivered and enabled to return 
home. Frequently after a word with a final vowel, a verb 
occurs which may be either (&)- ттёбтүсє or (ёт)- ёбтүсє, the 
aorist of either ттєб@оә or émdéw. This might complicate the 
discussion but for the fact that in sense теббо is virtually 
identical with 5&. The image is unaffected, since a shackle 
or hobble which the former verb implies is merely a specialised 


1 With this we may contrast Л. xu, 78, where, so far from rooting them 
to the spot, the effect to be expected from the dAé@pov trelpata is retreat 
or flight. For a Norse parallel to the conception of paralysis as a binding 
see below, pp. 353 ff. 

7 Il. xm, 434 ff. 3 Od. ту, 468 f. 

4 Od. xxm, 352 f. Cf. xiv, 61, уп, 272. 5 See above, pp. 323 f. 

6 There appears to be no clear instance in Homer of éribéo in a form 
which cannot also equally well belong to тебќо ; the latter, on the other 
hand, appears, as we see, several times in forms that admit no doubt. This 
is perhaps not absolutely conclusive, but when united to the fact that 
&mibto elsewhere is comparatively rare and has the sense, which we might 
expect, of binding something upon something else (ті &rí 11), e.g. ёті Tà 
Kpavéa Aógous ётпбёғодол, Herodotus, 1, 171 (cf. Aristoph. Frogs, 1038), or 
of bandaging, e.g. Hipp. V.C. 13, it suggests very strongly that it is to 
теб&о that Homer’s doubtful ётё$тсє must be referred. It is usually 
considered an open question. Merry and Riddell assume that in Od. xx1, 
390, StrAov...BUBAivov Ф р’ ёттёбтүтє 8Upas, it must perforce belong to 
ёт1бёсо, but теббо may just as well describe the fixing, making fast of 
a door as the stopping ofa ship (Od. хш, 168) or the hindering ofa chariot 
(JI. xxm, 585). Since this note was in proof the revisers of Liddell and 
Scott have come down on this side. 
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form of bond aiming at local restriction and applied more 
particularly to the feet. Poseidon stalls his horses: 


&иф1 5 тосоі тёбоѕ оле xpuoeías 
&pprikrous &Autous, Sop’ ёртгебоу aUi pévorev.? 


In accordance with usage the equipment and appurtenances 
of the gods are of gold, but the epithets &pprikrous 
&Autous are precisely those which in the much discussed 
passage above are applied to treipap and also, as there ob- 
served, to the бєсно{ which Hephaistos forged (к©тгтє) for 
Ares. To treipap we have compared the Sanscrit parvan-, 
par-u-s and pari; to these we may now add fara, meaning 
precisely a hobble or shackle used e.g. for elephants. тєб@о› 
occurs sometimes unequivocally as in Od. ту, 469 and xxii, 
353 just cited. Where, as in the former of these, there would 
seem to be a distinction from 8€0, it is precisely in the direction 
of more markedly local restriction.3 


* Il, xm, 36 f. 

2 See e.g. Artemis xpuonAéxaros, Л. xvi, 183, also Leaf’s note on 
Il. v, 387 and 723 and Rogers on Aristoph. Thesm. 300 and above, 
рр. 106, 156, n. 2, 165£., 183, n. І. 

3 In vengeance for its convoy of Odysseus, Poseidon A&av 6fjke Kal 
èppizwoev Ёуєрбє the Phaeacianship ; upon which an observer from the land 
exclaims:  ‘& por, тЇ Bt) уйа Sony &rébno* ivl mróvro 

ofka6" £Aauvopévnv ; Kal 87 rrpougaívero ттёсс,? 
Od. xm, 168 f. 
The image appears here to be passing into a mere metaphor but we shall 
find a curious parallel (p. 355) to the present passage bearing witness the 
other way and evidence warning against the assumption of mere metaphor 
(p. 370, note І). ттєб@оо can, however, be used unequivocally of human 
acts producing physical hindrance without the use оЁттёбоп. Tricked into 
defeat in the chariot race by something approaching a ‘foul’, Menelaos 
challenges Antilochos: 
*éuvuti pr) pèv excov TÒ ёрду боЛо Eppa mesoa’. 
Il. хш, 585. 
This use would grow out of the fact that in the ordinary world of men 
and things binding or hobbling is the mode par excellence of hindering 
action or motion or confining locally, just as bonds form the obvious and 
historically primitive method of imprisonment, witnessed not only by the 
numerous particular instances, e.g. Od. Xv, 444, XIv, 345, but by the 
idiom persisting into later ages of calling a prison Seopol, Seouwthpiov, 
vincula, etc. and a prisoner Seopetns, though this is in part due to that 
caution which makes assurance doubly sure by using fetters even within 
imprisoning walls, e.g. Ji. v, 385 ff. For fixation as binding see also p. 371. 
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The ‘binding’ of the gods is no mere trick of language but 
a literal description of an actual process, their mode of im- 
posing fate upon mortals, a religious belief and not a metaphor. 
The longer expressions involving teipap Tavueiv, etc. are 
merely more explicit references to the same. Sometimes they 
concern not a single individual, whose experience might 
adequately be described by a simple verb é5noe, ёттёбтүсє, etc. 
with or without a dative or infinitive to define the bond, but 
rather a multitude, more or fewer of whom may be affected. 
It may then be necessary or desirable to say how many are 
involved, e.g. whether both armies and whether equally. To 
express this the simple verb ' to bind' is resolved and becomes 
*to spread a bond over'. Of the other phrases we are perhaps 
justified in regarding meipar égfjrrroi as from a different 
angle an equivalent of énoev, and the whole phrase (тм) 
óAé8pou Treíparr' &pfjrrroi as an equivalent of (Tiva) џоїра 
Өєӧу ётебтсє Sauva. In Л. xxii, 5 óAé0pou is represented 
in the epithet of џоїра: óAoi) poip’ ётёбтоєу, and instead of 
the infinitive the dative of a noun, e.g. бтп, may with the 
verb of binding form the counterpart to the genitive defining 
teipap. Thus all these varieties of expression may be referred 
to the same image and belief: fortune in its different forms is 
a cord or bond fastened upon a man by the powers above. 

The popular idiom expressing necessity reveals this very 
image. It is the so-called impersonal 6ci.* Homer uses it once, 
ті 52 Bei roAsuigEuevoa Tpooecciv/" Apyelous; (J1.1x, 337-8). The 
usual translation, ‘Why need the Argives fight?’ misses the 
true meaning, i.e. ‘what binds them to fight?’ If we give to 
Sei the force which is habitual in 6&o we find ourselves at once 
on common ground with Homer's ёттёбтсє Sapfivan, ueivoa, 
etc. and similar uses of noe, кстёбтоє, évéSnoe, etc. dealt 
with at length above.* This original force of Sei is perhaps 
still clearer in the variant form of the idiom Si сє бттоо$ тобто 

1 This connection with Sé, ‘I bind’ (see e.g. Plato, Phaedo, 99 С), is 
however by no means universally accepted, though given by Liddell and 
Scott. Boisacqand othersconnect it with бёоноп, беборол,  tolack, request’. 


з Sel is clearly used of fate in Herodot. п, 161; Іх, 109; Soph. О.Т. 
825, etc. 
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Torfjceis. The subject is probably the god as in бе and vigei.! 
Both forms persist throughout classical Greek literature. 

The etymology of évéyxn, commonly translated ‘necessity’, 
is uncertain but a connection with &yyew, ‘to strangle’, has 
been suggested, in which case the binding cord (or serpent) 
would not be far to seek. The Orphics, Pythagoreans and 
others conceived of a personal power ’Avéyxn supreme over 
all. Parmenides speaks of his reality as remaining fast, ‘for 
mighty 'Av&yxn holds it in bonds of the teipap which encloses 
it around’ (kparrepi yàp 'Av&ykn /meiparos ёу Seopoioww yet, 
+d шу duis eépyer).? Alternatively he says it is ‘immovable 
in meipara of huge bonds’ (åkivntov ueyó&Acv èv meipaoi 
бесиёу) 3 and gives what we have seen to be Homer’s equiva- 
lent for extending a teipap or teipata, saying that there is 
nothing outside it ‘since Moipa has bound it to be whole and 
immovable’ (тӧ ye Moip’ &ré&noev /oWAov &xívryróv т” eva) .4 
This conception, of a meïpap or telpata around the world 
binding it, is, we may believe, related to Homer’s conception 
of ’ ()keavós and Tnôús as ‘bonds’ binding the earth (Treíporra 
yains) traced above.5 То the latter we have already® related 
the Orphic conception of the serpent Xpóvos wound around 
and its mate 'Avé&yxn, and the probably cognate Pythagorean 
doctrine that ’Avéyxn ‘lies around the universe’ (тгерікєїсдол 
TG kócuo),?7 and may now relate Plato’s conception of the 
universe with the spindle of 'Av&yk as its axis and girt around 
by а ‘bond’ (EUv8eopos, Secpoi)® of light, perhaps to be iden- 
tified with the Milky Way (yoAa€ias xuxAos). 

The Latin term for that which must be, necesse, would most 
naturally be related? to necto, nexus, with an original reference 

* Liddell and Scott thus explain xpi, ‘the god delivers an oracle’, or 
as we should perhaps say, ‘destines’. Compare Homer’s Өѓсфотоу. 

2 B 8, Hl. gof. (Diels). 3 L. 26. 

4 Ll. 376 5 See pp. 315ff. $ Pp. 240ff. 

7 Aet. 1, 25, 2. The idea had a long history. Cf. Ог. Fr. 166 (Kern), 
etc. According to the Theologoumena Arithmeticae, 60 (pp. 81, 19#., ed. 
V. de Falco), attributed to Iamblichus: tiv 'Av&ykny ol ECADYOE Tij ToU 
Travrós oUpavoU £&corárr] &vruyi: ётгтүдобоз. 8 Rep. G16 nf. 


9 See Anzeiger f. indogerm. Spr. и. Altertumsk. hg. v. W. Streitberg 
(Beiblatt of Indogerm. Forsch. hg. v. K. Brugmann u. W. Streitberg), XXI, 
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to binding or being bound. JVecessitas, elevated into a goddess 
of fate like the Greek 'Avétyxn, appears in Horace associated 
with the mortis laquei." Our ‘destiny, predestination’, etc. are 
also of Latin origin in the verb destino which was used of 
‘binding’, e.g. antemnas ad malos (Caesar, B.G. ш, 14, 6; cf. the 
use of meipara in Od. хп, 51,etc.), and had as primary meaning 
*fix'. Its application to human 'destiny' appears in phrases 
like ad horam mortis destinatam (Cic. Tusc. v, 22, 63) and 
destinata deo (Tac. Hist. ту, 84). We may glance aside for a 
moment at an idiom of our own tongue which we use daily 
without guessing its significance? in the dim past of the race. 
Of that which we regard as destined, necessary, certain, we 
say ‘it is bound to happen’, ‘he is bound to lose, to be killed, etc.’ 
(and in dialect ‘tied to lose’, etc.), just as Homer said ёттёбтүсє 
Sauvar, Троєссту óAé0pou тгєірст” prta, etc. What one 
must do is what one is ‘bound to do’. 

In П. vu, 94 ff. Menelaos, notwithstanding that Hector 
TOAU Qéprepos fiev, rises to meet him with the words: 


TSE 5° Eycov aùTòs 6cprj£ouatr* avtap Urrepbev 
víkns trelpat’ éxovtat Ev @дауйтотст бєоїсту. 


рр. 34, 115. Walde, op. cit. s.v., prefers ne-ced-tis, * unausweichlichkeit', 
but the bulk of evidence here collected of the primitive tendency to think 
of fate or constraint as a binding and such expressions as maiestatis crimen 
subdebatur, vinclum et necessitas silendi (Tacitus, Ann. п, 67) should make 
what he admits as a possibility, a certainty. He thinks necessitas, necessitudo, 
necessarius used of kinship inconclusive, since &vaykaios has similar force. 
For ávé&yxn itself see above. We may reply that there is no obvious 
relation between compulsion or necessity and kinship, but that both have 
a natural point of contact in binding which implies not only constraint 
but also union and proximity. Of the universal application of terms of 
binding to kinship, ‘the bonds of affinity which are the links and ties of 
nature’ (Bacon, Political Fables, п Expl.), we need not go far in search 
of examples: Sanscr. bdndhu-h, ‘kinsman’, etc. Walde himself translates 
necessarius ‘eng verwandt, verbunden? with which we may compare the 
* connection? of Lewis and Short, and Liddell and Scott's translation of 
&vaykaios: ‘connected by necessary or natural ties’. See also below, 
рр. 374f., 438 f. 

1 Hor. Od. ш, 24, 5 ff. cited on p. 374 below. 

2 Skeat and Murray are apparently not concerned to explain the idiom, 
but in the light of the early Norse and Anglo-Saxon beliefs (see pp. 353 f£., 
381, 440) the above solution appears certain. 
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The significance and tone of this are almost exactly those of 
Hector’s speech, when he too dares to meet a mightier than 
himself: olSa 5’ Sti ot pèv EobAds, ёуб› $ сёбғу TOA yelpov. 
GAD’ ÑToi џёу Talta Bedv £v yoUvaci keltai, 

ai кё сє xeipórepós тер àv ётё upov Awar. ! 


тойто as defined in the following line is precisely víkn. In 
similar fashion for slightly different situations three other 
passages? suggest that victory or the fortunes of war ‘lie on 
the knees of the gods’. Perhaps even closer in form to this 
expression is the fragment of Archilochus: 


xal véous O&pouve: уікт 8’ £v eoio Trelpata.3 


What lies ‘upon the knees of the gods’ is the fate that the gods 
spin (601 éréxAworav).4 meipara should, we might now suspect, 
be related to the spinning. treipap is always qualified by some 
genitive: ÓA£0pov, Od. xx, 33, 41; Л. VI, 143, УП, 402, ХП, 79, 
XX, 429; dizuos, Od. v, 289; vikns, Jl. уп, 102; Ёр1бо$ кої 
тгтолёроло, Jl. xm, 358. If, however, we look at the eight 
passages in which Өєоі étréxAwoav or a slight variation is used, 
we find that (except when instead there is a dependent in- 
finitive, e.g. з0е1у, Jl. XXIV, 515, cf. Od. 1, 17, or an equivalent 
pronoun T& џёу or T& ye, Od. хі, 139, XVI, 64) ёпёкАоссу is 
followed by a defining accusative óAc0pov, Od. уш, 579; diguv, 
Od. xx, 196; 6ABov, Od. ш, 208, ту, 208. There is thus striking 
similarity, in two cases actual identity, between the objects5 
of ènékàwcav and the determinate treipata. With the in- 
finitives after ётёкЛосоу we may compare those after énoe 
or ёттёбто®, e.g. ueivoi, бонйуоп, etc. What, however, are the 
products of spinning? Thread and—the same on a large scale 


1 Il. xx, 434 ff. > Il. хуп, 514; Od. 1, 267, XVI, 129. 

3 55 (Bgk.). 4 See pp. 305 ff., 418. 

5 Above (p. 320) Merry and Riddell cite Троєсо: $ кїбє” ёфїүтгтоп, 
Il. п, 15, to show that trelpata іп Троєсоту óA£0pou терот’ ёфїтгтоп has 
the abstract sense which they think original. (Tivi) кїбє, ёфїїтгтоз occurs 
also Л. п, 32, 69, v1, 241 and we may add XXI, 513, épis кої veikos ёфїїтгтоп, 
where the image is applied to the gods themselves (see p. 392). With an 
image familiar as a racial belief, there was no need to be explicit every 
time. teipap could perfectly well be implied in a verb like ёфїїтгтоп, as 
it unquestionably is in ётёкАосау with the apparently abstract $ХВоу, etc. 
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—rope or cord, a recognised meaning of teipap. Thread or 
wool also, though as yet unsuspected, might be, and indeed is, 
covered by the same term.’ The important point for the 
moment is that the same fortunes which the gods spin for 
men, they also fasten upon them in the form of a cord or bond. 
Of the passages with émixAaGet cited above, except for 
those whose significance is general and as it were timeless (i.e. 
Il. xxiv, 525; Od. ту, 208, xx, 196), all have the verb in the 
past tense, implying that the spinning by the gods was anterior 
in time to the actualisation in life. One of these exceptions 
is more explicit: 
peta 5° &plyvoros ydvos &vépos $ тє Kpoviov 
GABov érikAcoor yaptovri te утууоџёуф те.? 
This is supported by Zl. Xx, 127, XXIV, 210; Od. уп, 197, in 
which the fortunes of men are spun not by the gods but by 
Alcoa, Moipa, or the КА%0єс, and which unite in referring the 
spinning to the time of birth. The addition of marriage 
(yapéovtt) in the first is natural enough, since it opens a new 
chapter of life to the married and initiates the birth of another 
generation.3 Theessential fact is that the spinning was thought 
of not as simultaneous with but as anterior to the fortunes spun. 
Something more was required for actualisation. We might 
expect that something to be one of the processes which 
naturally follow spinning among men, since there too spinning 
is but a preliminary. What is spun has still to be used. What 
are the normal uses of thread or cord? To bind and to weave. 
Binding is the fundamental purpose, the £pyov, which gives а 
cord its significance, and to binding weaving itself and still 
more obviously the kindred process of net-making may be 
reduced or analysed. Itis exactly this process, binding, which 
for the gods in Homer does, as we have seen, follow spinning. 
! See pp. 338 ff. * Od. ту, 208 f. 3 Cf. Catull. xiv, 305-383. 
4 Apparently, the binding might take place at any point in the interval 
between birth or the spinning and actualisation. It could be said in the 
hour of their success and apparent safety: 
ds HSn Tposociv óA£0pov trelpat’ ёфїїтгтоп, П. уп, 402, 


to which may be added Od. xxu, 33 and 41, where Homer balances it 
with the mot уйу roi ods altrls óAc0pos, line 28. Clearly the bond could 
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We can perhaps understand thus Euripides! speaking of 
Atreus, 'for whom the goddess carded and spun bands (or 
" wreaths"), strife, warfare against Thyestes, his own brother’: 


Ф ттёнисто vao’ étréxAwoev beck 
Ep, Ovéotn тт©Аєноу буті т\гууу®уср 
060901. 


These varied passages of Homer are thus found to harmonise, 
the difficulties of interpretation in particular instances dis- 
appear, and instead of a jumble of metaphors, figures ofspeech, 
which no one has thought of coordinating, there emerges a 
complex yet self-consistent and not ungraceful image, the 
form under which the race for which Homer wrote had 
conceived the making and fulfilment of human destinies. 
At birth the gods or fates spin the strands of weal or woe which 
a man must endure in the course of his life, strands conceived 
quite literally as Aivov,? as threads: 


Tà Treloetan &cca ol Alon 
yyvoué&vo ётёупсе A Ívo, Ste шу тёкє шїүттүр. 


Later they bind them upon him no less literally as bonds, 
trelpata—for Quintus Smyrnaeus the óA£0pou rreíporra, the 


be fastened long before taking effect. In other passages we should perhaps 
infer that the binding was immediately antecedent to or coincident with 
the fate which it ensured, e.g. 


600° "AuapuyxelSnv Aiwpea poip’ &mébnoev. 
xepuadio yàp ВАлто Trap& сфорёу ókpióevmi, к.т.А. 
Il. 1v, 517 f. 
See below, p. 356. 

1 Orestes, 12 ff. стёџџато cannot mean merely unspun wool on a distaff. 
Cf. pp. 376f. and 402 ff. below. 

3 Il. xx, 127. Cf. xxiv, 210; Od. уп, 197; Theoc. 1, 139, etc. It is be- 
lieved that the cry Alvov or aiAivov was not in origin a lament for a person 
Linos but had a more general significance, since it was used where clearly 
someone else was concerned (e.g. Aesch. Ag. 121; Soph. Aj. 627; Eurip. 
Hel. 171). The current solution is just that it is the Semitic ai lanu, ‘woe to 
us’, based on Eurip. Or. 1395 ff.: afAivov, ої\1уоу &py&v 9avé&rov Bápfapo: 
Aéyouciv "Aciábi фоуф. But the Greek cry appears to have been Aivov as 
early as Homer (1. хуш, 570 without af), not lanu (‘to us"). otis Greek 
also: ‘alas!’ Whether with such Semitic background or not, Greek Aívov 
or afAwov was, I suggest, at first used with a sense ‘The thread!’ ‘Alas, 
the thread!’ (or ‘net’, see p. 322, note 3) crying out upon fate exactly 
as later men lamented the џітоѕ of the Moipoa (see e.g. p. 349 and note 7 
on p. 352). This is supported by the fact that weavers used to sing it 
(Epicharm. 14 Kaibel). Cf. alvóAiwos, базу®Атуо;$. 
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bonds encompassing doomed warriors, are the Alva’ of the 
Moipai—bonds not less real because they are not visible. 
* Second sight’? or privileged eyes may behold them as they 
may the gods, but to ordinary mortals these things are hid 
or thefuture would have no secrets. Their presence is witnessed 
by their effects. We may cite the snare which was prepared for 
Ares by Hephaistos and which, since it was to entrap a god, 
was made invisible even to the eyes of gods: 
кбтгтє 5 Bec uoUs 

&pprikrous &А0томс, óop' EuTreSov oO: џёуотєу... 

Hor’ арбҳиа Aerrr&, TÁ у’ oO кё ris OSE їботто, 

oU6£ Bev цак&роу, тері yap 6oAósvra тётукто.3 
&ooov 19°, 0 кєў 9&ccov ÓAé0pou Treipad’ fknai runs the 
invitation elsewhere (Zl. ут, 143, etc.). The victims cannot see 
the bonds spread for them, but when the latter take effect, 
they are paralysed, reft of power to move as is the warrior on 
the battlefield :* 


oùt ті Kivijoar реЛёсоу Tfjv ov’ &vatipai.5 
Even so іпуіѕіЫе to men are the mystic bonds of fate, the 
threads divinely spun. 

Looking back we may now compare with Homer’s ‘The 
trelpata of victory are held above among the immortal gods’? 
the inscription ‘Such is the wretched life of mortals, so unful- 
filled their hopes, over which the threads of the Moipai hang’? 
(al[s] Морёу vüuar' ётпкрёџатоа), and with the dAé@pou 
teipata Simonides! ‘Inescapable death is hung over us; for 
of it good and bad have equal portion allotted'? (6 8 ёфикто; 
duds érikpéuarroa Gávarros, /Kelvou yap їсоу A&yov uépos of т” 


1 See note 3 on p. 322 and compare Statius, Silv. v, І, 155 ff., cited on 
р. 374 below. 

2 Cf. p. 354 below and the anticipatory vision of Theoklymenos (p. 181). 

з Od. уш, 274 ff. 4 See e.g. Л. хш, 434 cited on р. 329. 

5 Od. уш, 298. 

$ It would, however, be a mistake to assume that the invisibility was 
a matter of fineness, smallness. In the uéya teipap dizvos to which 
Odysseus was subject (Od. v, 289, pp. 323f. above), the epithet may be 
conceived in a physical sense, ‘huge’, ‘great’, to suit the greatness of 
misfortune involved. 

? See p. 324. * Epig. Gr. (Kaibel), 151. 

9 Fr. 39 (Bgk.). For his fate hanging over a man see pp. 402 f. below. It 
might be conceived as a band or a web (see pp. 426 ff.). 
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&ya8oÍ / 6oris тє како). In а торошіс, which survives, treipap 
appears to have been replaced by mitos. The trapoipia is: 
ultos ёр1805 тӧт’ ñv, of which the reference is given by Apo- 
stolius* as ёті tæv épigóvrow Kal Siatetvopéveov. The best 
parallels Leutsch could find are from Tertullian, variations of 
funem contentiosum alterno ductu in diversa distendere.^ This, as also 
the Sicteivopéveov of Apostolius, perhaps points back to the 
ёр1бо; treipap of the Homeric crux (Zl. хш, 358 ff.) discussed 
above and to a misinterpretation of it, still current, with which 
wehavedealt,thatofthe ‘Tug of War’. Thatmisinterpretation, 
however, is absent from the trapoipia itself. Indeed џітоѕ so 
far from being the equivalent of funis, a rope, that would be 
necessary for a ‘Tug of War’, appears never to mean anything 
stouter than a thread or string. The épidos treipap was a bond 
laid upon the hosts involving them in strife. Instances of ufros 
as the thread of fate after KA@@e1v are given below.3 

It can also be shown that treipap could mean a woof-thread 
and at the same time a difficulty of interpretation is removed 
from a passage of Pindar. In the first Pythian occurs the 
statement: 

котрёу el фӨёу$опло, ттоААФу Trelporra cuvtavicais 
èv Bpaxel, uefcov ётетот uiuos ёудротгоу,4 

on which Gildersleeve5 remarks: *A homely figure seems to 
underlie trelpata ovvtavucais. Of this commentators have 
made nothing satisfactory though the general drift is clear 
enough: “summing up the chief points of many things in brief 
compass”. The metaphor of a rope-walk would explain 
ouvtavucais, trelpata being the ropes or strands’. In his note 
to the passage he translates ‘twisting the strands of many 
things into a short compass’, but unfortunately there is no 
hint of twisting or of the scholiast's ouptrAg€as in ouvtavicais 
and the image thus presented is not very happy. For Farnell 
the rreíparra are ‘ends’, yet his rendering rests upon the idea 
of Gildersleeve by which the treipata are ‘ropes or strands’: 


1 11, 62 in Schneidewin and Leutsch, Paroemiographi Gr. 
2 De Pudic. 2. Cf. adv. Marcion. гу, 4 and ad Jud. 1. 

3 P. 349 and p. 352, n. 7. 4 LI. 81f. 

5 Pindar, Olympian and Pythian Odes, p. xviii, note 1. 
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*gathering together the loose ends of many matters in a single 
plait’. But cuvravUcois no more expresses ‘plaiting’ than 
‘twisting’, and теірста is not ‘loose ends’. Also, apparently 
without being aware of a fundamental inconsistency, Farnell 
in his translation of the whole ode interprets ‘in brief utter- 
ance straightening out a tangled skein’; but the Greek says 
nothing of straightening, tangling, or skein; and such a 
process does not very happily fit the ‘brief utterance’. On the 
other hand perfect sense is given if telpata means woof- 
threads; and weaving is just such a ‘homely figure’ as is 
recognised to be necessary. The point of TroAAGv melpara. ..év 
Bpaxel now appears. In antiquity owing to the lack of 
mechanical devices, the insertion of woof-threads was a 
tedious business, so that cheaper cloths tended to have very 
few of the former in proportion to the threads of the warp. 
The better the cloth, the greater the relative number of woof- 
threads in a short length. This is admirably shown by the 
varieties of cloth which have survived in the tombs of Egypt.' 
We need not, however, go so far afield for an exact parallel 
to Pindar's advice, showing the literal basis of the metaphor. 
Speaking of winter, Hesiod? says: ‘Wear a warm cloak'— 
othpovi © ёу maúpw mov крӧка ynpucaoc9ot, where 
стђџроу and «pó& (hypothetical) or kpóxn are the usual words 
for warp and woof respectively. telvetv or tavveiv, used by 
Homer for the analogous processes of stringing a lyre or bow, 
naturally describes the stretching or drawing of the woof- 
thread across the warp, and Pollux? to describe what appears 
to be this process gives teivetv and unpuso9o1, Hesiod's word, 


1 See Sir G. Wilkinson's The Ancient Egyptians, ed. Birch, n, pp. 161 f.: 
‘The number of threads in the warp invariably exceeded those in the 
woof, occasionally even by four times that quantity. ...'T his structure so 
different from that of modern cloth, which has the proportions nearly 
equal, originated probably in the difficulty and tediousness of getting in 
the woof, when the shuttle was thrown by hand’. 

^ Works and Days, 538. 

3 Onomasticon, vu, 32. It is just possible that both words may here refer 
to part of the spinning process, since he is giving terms for the whole pro- 
cess including spinning and weaving. Were it so, it would not affect the 
use of both, indisputably evidenced in the case of unpteoGan, for weaving. 
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together. Pindar and Hesiod are thus in slightly different 
terms giving the same advice, ‘weave closely; make good 
cloth,’ with many woof-threads in a short length of warp’, 
though Pindar means it metaphorically: ‘If you speak to the 
point and pithily—with much matter in a little space, with 
the texture of your speech close, well knit—less cavil follows'. 
If this interpretation be accepted, it would appear that 
teipap, like Latin lictum, is used as well of the woof-thread 
which binds the warp as of a bond about the body. The 
‘weaving’ of speech or song is a familiar image, old as Homer 
(Л. m, 212) and employed explicitly by Pindar himself several 
times elsewhere, e.g. Ugaive 5° 'Auv9aovíbois тгоікіЛоу äv- 
Snua.? He repeatedly? refers to his song as troixiAos and thinks 
of it as embroidery (troixiAAewv).4 TroAAdv Treíparra ‘threads of 
many things’ may have implied for him here a complex 
small-scale design closely woven. See also pp. 343 ff. 


1 If tavvew be used for the stretching of the woof-thread across the 
warp it may explain the adjective tavatprs. This the lexicons interpret 
as AerrroUo|s and from them it has with general approval been restored 
by Wunder in Soph. Trach. бог for what is probably a gloss, є00Фӣ. 
Deianeira applies it to the tétAos she is sending to win back the love of 
Herakles. Blümner (Term. und Techn. p. 160), however, identifying 
AerrroUgr| with levidensia, interprets both тоусофӯ and AerrroUgf| as ‘ thinly 
woven cloths’ in contrast to ovykpouoTá, favitensia, those in which 
the woof-threads are close together, being beaten into place by the 
оттбӨт. But as Sir G. Wilkinson (loc. cit.) remarks of Egyptian weaving, 
*Jittle attention was bestowed on the disposition of the threads in cloths 
of ordinary manufacture’; ovykpovorá therefore represents the better 
and more expensive kind and its correlative the cheaper and inferior. 
TavaUgfj, however, as we have seen, appears to be an epithet of praise 
and AerrroUof| should naturally mean, not ‘thinly, i.e. loosely woven’ 
but ‘finely, i.e. closely woven’, of fine threads close together as in 
ovykpovoté—a desirable quality and to the point in Soph. Trach. (cf. the 
ToAupttot tréwAot of the Danaids, Aesch. Suppl. 432, with Pliny's account, 
plurimis licis texere quae polymita appellant, N.H. vm, 48 (74), 196). Blümner 
does not discuss the force of the prefix Tava- in Tavaŭpńs; but excellent 
sense is given if, in connection with the use of tavuew above, it signifies 
cloths in which the woof-threads are carefully stretched across the warp 
producing a tight and close as against a loose or open texture. 

а Fr. 179. Cf. Nem. ту, 44 (cf. Pyth. ту, 275 and the scholiast's comment 
on Nem. уп, 79, iwel тё Tolqua popari trapéoixev; Lat. texere, etc.). 

з E.g. Ol. m, 8; ут, 86f.; Nem. гу, 14; v, 42; Fr. 194 (206), 2 f. 

4 Nem. уш, 15. Cf. Pyth. ix, 77, also pp. 368 f. below. 
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Ttipap is used by Homer in three more contexts, which 
scarcely allow precise interpretation: (1) On the Shield two 
men quarrel about blood-money, &ифоә 5° itoðnv ёті foropi 
Téipap £Aéo9o1,! with which I would relate Pindar's reference 
to Aiakos: 6 кої бо1нбуето1 Sixas éreíponve.? The idea may 
be of a bond, a binding decision, a fastening or closing of the 
dispute. (2) Nestor advised his son when about to attempt an 
é9Aov (chariot-race): © тто1б1 ёк&стои melipat’ geitre,3 with 
which we may relate Pindar’s account of Medea helping 
Jason: melipat’ &£0Acv Seixvuev tratpwiwv.t Here something 
like ‘strands’ or ‘fastenings’ might suffice, means by which 
each feat had been fastened, constructed, or might be tra- 
versed, accomplished (see pp. 383f.). Cf. our ‘show him 
the ropes’, ypipos,5 SdAov Upaive (Il. vr, 187, etc.), also 
uúðous Upatverv (Il. ш, 212) above. Empedocles, after a brief 
statement of doctrine, says Eeitra tripavoKwv Trelpata рубои 
(B. 17, 15. Cf. Parmenides use of teipap on р. 332 above). 
?*Threads’; but possibly ‘outlines’ (cf. p. 317) will serve. 
(3) Nestor wished to sacrifice an ox with gilded horns: 

HAGE 52 YaAKEUs 

om’ èv уєроіу Éyov XOAKHia, trelpata TÉXVNS, 

Sxpove re сф0рбу т” eùmointóv te тгурёсуртуу, 

оїсіу te xpucóv ipy&gero. 
If, as is generally assumed, órrAa means ‘tools’, reipata тёуутс 
may mean ‘fasteners’, ‘accomplishers of art’. In all the 
other twelve instances, however, in the Odyssey, StrAov means 
‘cord’ or ‘piece of ship’s tackle’. Thus Odysseus professed 
to have been bound é1Aw ёйстрефёї? and Philoitios tied 
(ётгёбтусє) the doors of the palace with StrAov veós брфіеЛісотс/ 
Ву@лзуоу.$ If órrAov had that sense here and the reference 
were to strips of metal or wires, ‘bonds’, ‘fasteners of his 
craft’ would harmonise with the then current mode of making 
joins or fastenings in metal work by bonds, 8ecyuoí (I. хуш, 
375. Cf. Od. vm, 274, also p. 371 below). Later (about 
400 B.C.) Zeuxis said el 5 Tis &áv6poxv/fiuertpns TExvns теірот& 


і Il. хуш, 501. з Isthm. vim, 24f. 3 П. хх, 350. 
4 Pyth. 1v, 220. Cf. p. 322, n. 2. 5 P. 369 below. 
§ Od. m, 432ff. ? Od. x, 346. * Od. хх, 390f. 
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фпоту exe, /SeiEas икёто,: possibly ‘has the threads of my 
craft’ or more vaguely ‘means of execution’. Some of these 
instances of trefpap may have grown out of the fact that 
meipap, a cord or bond, was the commonest means of con- 
struction (whence conversely ómAov signified ‘cord’; see 
р. 371; it was by meipara that the gods effected the fates of 
men), or out of the primitive sense ‘go through’ or ‘round’ 
(whence ‘accomplish’) suggested below? for the verb mei- 
paiveiv. 


! See Poet. Lyr. Gr.* n, p. 318 (Bergk). * Pp. 488. 


[Note. Addendum ХІ (pp. 510f.) should be read at this point.] 
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CHAPTER III 
Kaipds 


Pindar's TroAAGv Trelpata cuvtavwoais, к.т.А. began Kaipov el 
pbty€aio.’ Kaipósis supposed to mean ‘due measure’, ‘fitness’, 
‘opportunity’, etc. But, if we look to the early evidence we 
shall find reason to believe that it is not a mere abstraction. 
It never occurs in Homer, only once in Hesiod: ко1рёс 5° ёті 
Tao &piotos,? from which little can be inferred. But Pindar 
and the tragedians have many instances, some vague like 
Hesiod’s and some more instructive. Thus Pindar says ‘I have 
lighted upon many themes, hitting the xaipdés with no false 
word (Kaipdov ot weve Волоу) ’,3 and in the Agamemnon, after 
the fall of Troy, Aeschylus says that Zeus &£&vios (against whom 
Alexander = Paris had offended) has taken vengeance 
bn? °Алеббубрф 
telvovta тт@Ао1 тӧЁоу, ӧтго &v 
һїүтє тро корой pte’ \лтёр &orpov 
BéAos '3Af810v окўцетеу,4 

and Euripides speaks of men ‘aiming the bow beyond the 
Kaipdos (тӧбоу ёутєіуоутес̧...колрой Trépa)".5 It is clear that 
Kaipós meant something like ‘mark, target’. This could not 
arise out of a sense ‘due measure’ or ‘opportunity’. On the 
other hand ‘ mark’, while it may explain the use approximating 
in significance to ‘due measure’ as in our ‘ wide of the mark’, 
‘overshoot the mark’, etc., will explain neither ‘opportunity’ 
nor the use by which Euripides refers to a part of the body 
where a weapon can penetrate to the life within (above all, 
within the head) as a Kaipós, speaking of a man as els Kaipdv 
tuTrels,® ‘struck in(to) a kaipós?. This description of the places 


1 See p. 338. * Works and Days, 694. 
3 Nem. 1, 18. The point is not affected if kaipóv is construed also with 
tmépav. 


* 363 ff. Cf. 785 ff. referred to below, p. 347, n. 2. 
5 Suppl. 745f. $ Androm. 1120. 
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where penetration was most easy the Romans appear to have 
translated literally, if not very intelligently, by their word for 
what was the common meaning of xaipós in their day, tempus," 
whence our 'temple'.? This use of koipós instanced in Euri- 
pides appears to be older than the use commonly translated 
by *opportunity' or *due measure'. For in the vicissitudes of 
Homer's epics there are countless possibilities for the sense 
‘due measure’, ‘opportune’, etc.; but neither kaipós nor any 
derivative is used thus. Homer’s references to koipóg are 
confined to his use of xaipios in four different contexts? to 
describe a place in the body where a weapon could easily 
penetrate to the life within. This use must be related to the 
early use of the noun traced above, to describe that at which 
a weapon was aimed in practice; but it does not refer to the 
‘target’, ‘point aimed at’, or to the part in question as aimed 
at. It shows that the essential meaning of koipóg was not 
‘target’, ‘objective’ (oxomós). Kapós described where a 
weapon might fatally penetrate and described that at which 
archers aimed in practice. But what was the latter if we omit 
birds and beasts? At what were the archers to aim in the great 
shooting contest for the hand of Penelope?^ At what was 
Odysseus in the habit of aiming on other occasions?5 At a 


1 This may not be as absurd as it appears if there lingered any sense 
that tempus expressed something ‘cut’ (cf. templum, тёш уо, тёруо). The 
origin here suggested for колрё and коїрос fits a connection with kelpo, 
‘cut’, or кріуо, cerno, “separate, part’. Cf. Siaxwpiotik in Hesychius’ 
explanation of kaípcua (p. 346 below) and our name for the opening in 
the warp: ‘shed’ (cf. scheiden, ‘to part, separate’). Ernout and Meillet, not 
realising the use of kaipós and Kalpios, think tempus, ‘temple’, and tempus, 
*time', must be quite distinct words despite their identity in form. Of 
tempus, ‘temple’, they say: ‘Le rapprochement avec lit. tempiu «je tends» 
est possible mais ne se laisse guére préciser pour le sens (cf. le groupe de 
teneo, tendo). Comparant le gr. kpóragos qui appartient à une racine 
signifiant «battre», M. Benveniste, Mél. Vendryes, p. 56, a proposé de 
rattacher tempus à la racine *(s)temb(h)- «heurter, écraser en frappant», 
cf. entre autres skr. aor. astambhit, gr. стёрфо, oTdPos, v. sl. tepo, etc. 
Le rapprochement est séduisant’. (Dict. ét. de la langue latine, s.v.) 

? The temples appear to be the weakest point in the skull. Thus it was 
by driving a tent-pin throughhis temples that the woman Jael slew Sisera 
(Judg. iv, 21). 

3 П.ту, 185, уш, 84f.,325f., хі, 439. For kaipooétov, Od. уп, 107, see 
p.345. 5 Od. xix, 576 ff., 587; XXI, 76, 420 ff., etc. 5 Od. xix, 573 ff. 
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penetrable opening, an aperture, passage through the iron 
of an axe or rather of twelve axes set at intervals in a straight 
line. To get past fortifications, armour, bones, the early Greek 
archer practised by aiming at an opening or a series of 
openings. Thus he must aim not only true but with power or 
his shaft, though entering, would not penetrate through. Kai- 
pós, as appears from Pindar, Aeschylus, etc., described that at 
which he aimed. Such a sense of kcipós will help to a better 
understanding of Pindar's xaipot pi màavaðévra,! ‘not de- 
viating from the kapós’. It will explain Kaipdés and Kaipios 
of parts of the body through which weapons could penetrate 
to the life within. It will explain kapós apparently with a 
sense like ‘parting, division’. It will also explain the use of 
Kaipós to express ‘opportunity’, eis kaipóv, xar корду, etc. 
We, ourselves, speak of ‘an opening’ in just this sense (cf. also 
*Joophole"). It will also explain the uses in which xoipós has 
been translated by ‘due measure’, etc. Such an opening is 
limited. ó yàp karpòs Trpós ёубротоу Bpayù uérpov ёує1,3 
says Pindar. The shaft that misses the opening (i.e. that goes 
Tapa ко1рёу) either hits the iron around it or, in the case of 
the body, hits something against which it is ineffective, or it 
misses altogether. The xaipds thus is what is right, the right 
aim, the right way. kaípios was used of that which reaches, 
enters а Koipós: blows, etc. It, too, was used metaphorically. 
Aeschylus speaks of улӧосса tofevoaca uh тё kaípia4 as 
Sophocles of фозутун” lov ттр®$ xoipóv,5 etc. 

There is another word, Kaipos, quite distinct, as everybody 
believes, from копро. Definitions attempted in late antiquity 
have survived, but they are rather vague. What is certain is 
that it was something important in weaving, which is the art 
of sending the woof-thread through the warp. For Calli- 
тасһиѕколрострі was a weaver. Homer speaks of xaipoctwv 
ӧдоуёсоу,ё apparently an expression of praise, *kaipos-woven 
linen cloths’. Hesychius says коїроу tov џітоу paciv: of 5 
тё Trapugas тӧу dutrexdveov. of бё eV Kexaipwpévev тойт” 


* Nem. уш, 4. з See Eurip. Hifp. 386 f. 3 Pyth. 1v, 286. 
4 Suppl. 446. 5 Oed. Rex, 324 f. $ Od. уп, тоў. 
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ёсті єў Upaopeévoov (an explanation of kaipooéov). koipcouorra 
yap Tà BiaxopicTiK& Tév oTnuóvæv TrAgyuaTa. коїроѕ was 
evidently in some sense the warp or something in the warp 
(uitos), something to do with the ‘parting’ of its threads. 
It is generally taken to mean the row of thrums which 
draw the odd warp-threads away from the even, making 
in the warp a triangular opening, a series of triangles, 
together forming a passage for the woof. But these thrums 
according to Hesychius were колророта, and the singular 
Kaipos would more naturally describe the opening itself, the 
hole in the warp. Ifit originally did, people who looked for 
some /hing corresponding to the name might attach it to the 
more permanent row of thrums responsible for the opening 
and running along its widest part. From meaning 'spindle' 
А\Аок&тт\ was later attached to the distaff;! and ppéves originally 
meaning the ‘lungs’ was attached to the diaphragm bounding 
them.? Through the opening, the passage through the warp, 
should be the path of the shuttle with the woof, as the proper 
path for the arrow was through the series of apertures in the 
axes. The analogy is even closer. Arrow-shaped and arrow- 
named (&rpoxror) spindles were used as spools (tnviov 
&rpoxos els Sv єЇЛеїтол ў крок, Hesych., cf. Suidas s.v.), and 
the casting of the spool or shuttle thus through the opening 
between the warp-threads is still known as a ‘shot’, a single 
woof-thread thus cast as a ‘shoot’3 (cf. German Schussfaden), 
and ‘shuttle’ itself derives from the same verb. We may now 
suspect that коїроѕ and koipós, which we have seen reason to 
believe meant the opening, the passage through which archers 
sought to shoot, were originally the same. The differentiation 
by those who gave the accents proves no more for their origin 
than in the case of бт\н©$ and 5fjuos above,* џиріо and uupioi, 
etc. The use in weaving will better explain the sense ‘critical 
time’, ‘opportunity’ (cf. kaipogvAaxéo, etc.); for there the 
opening in the warp lasts only a limited time, and the 'shot' 
must be made while it is open. The belief in the weaving of 


1 See p. 307. ? See pp. 24, 39f. 
3 See Mary M. Atwater, The Shuttle-Craft Book of American Hand Weaving, 
p. 57. There was also in antiquity as now a ‘pick’. 4 Pp. 211f. 
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fate with the length of the warp-threads representing length 
of time! may have helped this use of kcapos. In the Agamemnon 
Aeschylus makes his chorus, foreboding, say of itself (the heart) 
oudév érreATrou£va Tro rà kadpiov éxtoAutrevceiv,? where ёктоли- 
Tevceiv means something like ‘unwind off the spool’, as was 
done with the woof-thread in weaving. In the passage of 
Pindar, with which we began, karpos, used with the same 
force as in qovny' lov Trpós Kaipov (cf. yAdoou тоёєусаса рӯ 
тё kaípia) above, is combined with words which we have seen 
refer to the weaving of speech: 

Kaipov ef ФӨќубото, TOAAGY Treíporra cvvravuoats 

èv Bpaxel, ueicov &rerai udpos évOpormov. 

Our use of ‘opening’ apart, ‘opportunity’ appears to have 
been expressed in English by something like the Greek use of 
Kapos. A ‘nick’ means a slot or hollow in anything. It was 
used thus: ‘There is a nick in Christianity to the which 
whosoever cometh, they see and feel more than others do’.3 
‘There are some nicks in time which whosoever finds may 
promise to himself success." 4 ‘Most fit opportunity—her grace 
comes just in the nick'5 (cf. in the Ajax kaipòv 5° Éprykeis, ès 
aUTÓv козрӧу. .. Trápsiciv,? копрӧу i00 Атли ос, etc.). ‘He 
came in the nick of opportunity to beg for grace.'? The ‘nick’ 
also is spoken of as if it were aimed at: ‘Schol. “ Does the sea 
stagger ye?" Mast. “Now ye have hit the nick.”?’!° ‘The 
wisdom of God...hits the very nick of time for his applica- 
поп. п I would compare also the German einschlagen,‘ to strike 
in’, Einschlag, ‘woof’, with the metaphorical einschlagen, ‘to hit 
the mark’, and the adjective einschldgig, ‘appropriate’. 

Reference to an opening, passage through, appears to 
explain also the Latin opportunus, opportunitas. The root meaning 

1 See pp. 349 ff. 

* 1031 f. In Ag. 786f. also uO’ UTepdpas phe’ UTroKduyas Katpov 
x&pitos perhaps fits weaving better than archery. 

3 Rutherford Letters (1862), 1, LXX, 183 cited by the Oxf. Eng. Dict. for the 
year 1636. I have borrowed the following examples from the same source. 

4 Feltham Resolves, 1, vin, 19 (A.D. 1628). 

5 Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, її, 2. 6 24. 7 1168 f. 

8 1316. 9 Carpenter, Soules Sent. 40 (А.р. 1612). 

© Fletcher, Pilgrim, m, 6. 
™ Flavel, Meth. Grace, Xt, 231 (A.D. 1681). 
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of porta, portus (angiportus) is ‘entrance’, ‘passage through’. 
Opportunus* would thus describe what offers an opening, or 
what is in front of an opening ready to go through. The anti- 
thesis is importunus, describing that which is ‘in (i.e. blocking) 
the opening’ or ‘without (i.e. not affording) an opening’. 

Here too, perhaps, is the origin of the association of the 
goddess of fortune in Rome’s earliest days with a building 
called porta fenestella, apparently a porta or opening above 
ground level (as a window is), a symbol or the embodiment 
of a religious idea rather than for use, a divine or universal 
‘opening’. Roman tradition explained it as the opening 
through which Fortune passed, more particularly for Servius 
Tullius.3 In speech fenestra was used symbolically in the 
sense of ‘opening’, ‘opportunity’, e.g. quantam fenestram ad 
nequitiam patefeceris.4 тӧроѕ, cognate with porta, portus, etc., 
meant ‘passage, way, means’. Contrast &tropos, ёторіс. Akin 5 
is also the use of locus, ‘room, space’, in the sense of ‘oppor- 
tunity’, e.g. dare locum with a genitive ‘to give room for’, so 
‘opportunity for’, something. 


* Ernout and Meillet, ор. cit. s.v. portus, suggest that opportunus meant 
originally* which pushes towards the haven’, but that does not fit very well 
the uses known and makes the explanation of importunus on the same lines 
difficult. The latter, if a negative, should be the negative not as they 
suggest of opportunus, but of portunus. Portunus was associated with doors. 

* Cf. the divine or universal ianua or Ianus, e.g. the geminae portae that 
were opened for war. Was it to open ways for, remove obstacles from the 
path of, the army of Rome in the world outside? Cf. Tac. Hist. 1, 86 fin. 

3 See Plut. de fort. Rom. x (322€); Quaest. Rom. xxxvi (273в-с); Ovid, 
Fasti, vi, 577. 

4 Terence, Heaut. Tim. 481. Cf. Sueton. Tib. 28, and the use of ianua. 
E.g. the younger Pliny (Ep. 1, 18, 4) of one of his first pleadings: illa actio 
mihi aures hominum, illa ianuam famae patefecit, opened а way to fame for me’. 

5 Thought of an opening, division, may explain also the Greek use 
of риб, ‘joint’ or ‘chink’, in &рџої meaning ‘just at the time’. Cf. 
Latin articulus used of time. For the carver the joint is the way in or 
through. In ipso articulo meant ‘in the nick of time’. Thus, probably in 
imitation, ‘Something must be done and now was the nicke and joynt 
of time’ (Lancash. Tracts of Civil War, Chetham Soc. 177, A.D. 1644). 
There may have been the further idea that the joint is the critical point 
between two lengths, periods, of time, the hinge of fate as it were. Cf. 
uses of cardo (e.g. Aen. 1, 672 haud tanto cessabit cardine rerum; Servius 
explains in tanta rerum opportunitate and a ianua tractam quae motu cardinis hac 
atque illac impelli potest). 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Weaving of Fate 


From later Greece there survives evidence for this variation 
of the binding process on the part of the powers determining 
man's fate. The Моїрол are thus addressed: trepiwor’ &puxt& 
te phõca/mavroðarãv BouA&v &bapavrívaiciv ópaívere Kep- 
кісту: To this weaving of the Moipat epitaphs allude. It is 
not always clear, however, whether binding or weaving is in 
point, e.g. oS Trikpóv uoipóv џітоу ëkpuyov,? or again ovK 
Epuyov 8’ &rpekécos џотрёу pltov ds рот ErrekA 087,3 or poipõv 
офк Épuyov тріссёу џітоу.4 In Phaeacia, we may remember, 
it was Odysseus’ lot &ouyéew péya treipap diguos, i.e. the 
тпкрёѕ pitos, that was upon him. But often it is the length of 
a man's life which is represented by the thread, e.g. érrrà 5€ 
pot uoipar...ivicvroUs éxAdoavto.® On the loom this would 
seem to mean the vertical, i.e. the warp-threads. In the web 
of the Norse fate-goddesses we shall see that from each of these 
was suspended, as loom-weight, a head. We are reminded 


1 Fr. Mel. Adesp. 5 (Diehl). Who weaves is sometimes not defined, 
e.g. Tiv 5è ToUTOv ёбуфоіуоутол xapites, Pind. Pyth. гу, 275. 

2 Epig. Gr. (Kaibel), 324, 5. 3 Id. 339, 5. 4 Id. 642, 6. 

5 A curious parallel to this exists among the Koryaks (N.E. Asia), who 
believe that the Supreme Being sends down from the sky the souls of 
departed ancestors to be reborn. He keeps a supply suspended from the 
cross-beams of the house; and as is the length of a soul's strap so will be 
the length of his life when he is reborn into the world. See The Jesup 
N. Pacific Expedition, vol. vt, part 1, and Jochelson, The Koryak, p. 100. 

$ Epig. Gr. 153. Cf. 287, 6 and (qu)od si longa magis duxissent fila sorores, 
C.I.L. їп, 9259, 4, also 2628. 

7 See p. 355. This appears to mean that each warp-thread represented 
an individuallife. How length of life could be related to the spinal cord 
we have seen (p. 213). Or the conception might be made easier by the 
association or identification found elsewhere of a man's hair with the 
threads of his fate, the thought successfully exploited by Meredith in 
The Shaving of Shagpat and ‘the Identical’, the one hair on which Shagpat’s 
fatedepends (cf. pp. 107, 134). Hinduismspeaks ofa ' thread-soul', sütrátmá 
(see Vedantasara, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, trans. С. A. Jacobs, 
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of the proverb &ró Летгтоб pitou то збу Йрттүто1! and its Latin 


equivalent лпа sunt hominum tenui pendentia filo ^ 


Warp-thread and the thread from which the spindle hangs 
are the same, but Latin epitaphs appear to refer to the 


loom, e.g. stamina ruperunt subito tua candida Parcae? 


Juvenal* speaks thus of Nestor, who finds his span too long: 


attendes quantum de legibus ipse queratur 
Fatorum et nimio de stamine. 


A different feeling but the same image is involved by Par- 
carum putria fila querens.5 1f the length of life be represented by 
one or more warp-threads, what of the woof, those threads 
which are intertwined with and in some kinds of weaving 
bound round, knotted round, the individual warp-threads?$ 
In these it would be natural to see the various phases of fortune 
which are his lot while he lives and of which the last is death, 
fortunes which are bound about his life-thread just as we have 


pp. 61 Ё), and in the Hindoo rite of adoption into the wife's kin the bride- 
groom’s height is measured by a thin thread which the bride’s mother 
swallows, maybe with the suggestion that she thus ‘conceives’ him (see 
H. Risley, Bengal, 1891, p. 150). Perhaps with similar thoughts the 
Bulgarians, instead of the human victim found elsewhere, bury under their 
foundations a thread equal in length to the shadow of some stranger (see 
H. G. Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 53). 

1 Suidas, s.v. pitos. ? Ovid, ex Pont. 1v, 3, 35. 

3 C.LL. v1, 25063, 17. 

^ x, 251 f., where stamen does not, however, decisively imply weaving. 

5 C.I.L. 1v, 21521. 

$ Kimakowicz (Mannus Bibliothek, 1910, ‘Spinn- und Webewerkzeuge, 
Entwicklung und Anwendung in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit Europas’, p. 35) 
describes such under the term *knot-weaving? (Knupfweberei); and Otto 
Jannasch (Verhandl. der berliner Ges. f. Anthropologie u.s.w., 1888, p. до), 
discussing the methods of the Swiss pile-dwellers which show a resemblance 
on other points to those of the early Greeks and Norsemen, says that 
*the woof-thread could either be drawn straight through the warp in the 
ordinary way or wound round every third thread and knotted'. In 
English weaving still different patterns are spoken of as different ties. 
С. B. Leitch, Chinese Rugs, 1928, p. 8, says ‘The yarn which forms the 
substance of the rug is tied around the warp-threads forming knots’ and, 
again (p. 117), ‘Technically speaking, the rug is not woven, it is tied’. 
Historically Lucretius is almost certainly right, nexilis ante fuit vestis quam 
lextile tegmen (v, 1350). 
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seen them bound about the man himself. To such binding 
threads the grave inscription! appears to refer: cunctis fila 
parant Parcae nec par(cyitur ullis. The Latin for woof-thread as 
opposed to stamen or warp-thread is subtemen. Horace? repre- 
sents Chiron forecasting to Achilles the death that lies before 
him: 


te manet Assaraci tellus, ... 
unde tibi reditum certo subtemine Parcae 
rupere nec mater domum caerula te revehet. 


His hope of return is cut short, precluded by death, the certum 
subtemen which the Fates have already woven, the last woof- 
thread bound about the warp that is his life, as in the variant 
form given by Horace elsewhere? the laquei mortis are bound 
about the man himself. On him ўт dAéOpou терот” ёфїїтгтоп. 
‘Thewoof of war’ of the Norse represents only one phase of life, 
though that perhaps the most significant, as fraught with the 
supreme fate. It confirms our interpretation since in it the 
hosts—a man to a thread, as we have seen—form the warp, 
and blood, or wounds and death, the woof. ‘Upon it (the 
loom) has been stretched a warp of human-beings, a warp grey 
with spears, which the valkyries are filling with weft of 
crimson’,4 valkyries who are elsewhere5 said to ‘bind’ the 
warriors that are doomed. 


! C.I.L. m, 9623, 7. 
з Epod. xm, 13 ff. Cf. Catullus, LXIV, 327 f.: 
sed vos, quae fata sequuntur, 
currite ducentes subtemina, currite fusi. 
3 See p. 374. 5 See p. 355. 5 See pp. 353 ff. 
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CHAPTER V 


Other Peoples—Fate and Magic 


Ofthe two parts of the image traced in Homer, the earlier, the 
spinning of fate, is so widespread and well known that it 
scarcely needsillustration. The old Norse goddesses, the Norns, 
spun! the fates of men at birth. The wealth of legend that grew 
up around this belief would make mockery of any attempt to 
regard it as a mere figure of speech. The Slavs also had 
goddesses? who performed the like office, e.g. Siwa; so too 
apparently the ancient Hindoos? and the Gypsies.* In Roman 
poetry, where however Greek influences were at work, the 
spinning ofthe Parcae5 at birth is a commonplace. How very 
real and fundamental this conception was among the Indo- 
European peoples is clear. In modern Greece’ fate is still spun 
by goddesses at birth and in classical times the Moipa divided 
that office with EiAci®via,’ the goddess of childbirth. By-forms 


! See Н. Ploss, Das Kind3, 1, p. 42; Du Chaillu, The Viking Age, п, 
рр. 30, 32; К. M. Meyer, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, pp. 154 ff. 

2 H. Ploss u. M. Bartels, Das Weib in der Natur и. Volkerkunde^, 11, p. 26. 

3 See e.g. Grihya Sutras, Gobhila, п, 1, 18; Hiranyakesin, 1, 1, 4, 2, trans. 
H. Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxx. 

4 See the Kesalyi discussed by Guntert, Kalypso, p. 253. 

5 Parca=par-i-ca, goddess of childbirth (pario); see Stolz, Archiv f. 
lateinische Lexicographie, X, p. 162 А and Walde, s.v. As evidence of the pre- 
valence of the conception see e.g. the Latin dictionary of Lewis and Short, 
s.v. filum; but it is difficult to define what is original and how much is 
borrowed from the Moipat. For references to the spinning of fate in Latin 
poetry see E. Steinbach, Der Faden der Schicksalsgottheiten. 

6 See J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, etc., p. 124, and B. Schmidt, 
Volksleben der Neugr. p. 212. 

7 For the close relations and virtual identity of Eileithuia and the 
Moirai see Weizsacker in Roscher's Lexicon d. gr. и. róm. Myth. s.v. Moira, 
3091. In art the Moirai often appear with spindle and distaff. From 
Hesiod onward KAw@e is the habitual name for one of their number. 
The Platonic conception elaborated in the Republic is but little removed 
from the Homeric (see Class. Rev. Feb. 1924). In the Laws (960 c) т& 
KAco8Évra is used of a man’s destiny. ок otiv &Ао$о1/&уӨроотготб, бт! 
Motpa karà KAcoTfjpos étrefyet, says Theocritus, xxiv, 68f. Popular 
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of these need not trouble us. In Homer, as we have seen, the 
goddess or goddesses of fate vaguely termed Aloa, Моїра, 
КАФ&Өє$ spun, and there also the time favoured was birth. The 
last name and the form later more common, KAw@o, witness 
how essential was theimage to the representation offate. More 
frequently however, but in an exactly similar fashion, Zeus 
or an indeterminate 6aíuov or the vague plural Өєоі are 
introduced as the spinners. These instances of the image have 
been regarded as а mere figure of speech—' nur ein bildlicher 
Ausdruck’ "—unjustifiably, as we have seen. 

The second and final process, binding (or weaving), is less 
familiar, but if we turn our eyes once more to the North we 
find remarkable parallels. It was in her girdle that lay the 
great strength of the heroine Brunhild as did that of Thor in 
the megin-giarüar. Saxo Grammaticus preserves the story that 
king Hother having met three Nymphs (i.e. Norns) and com- 
plained of his lack of success in battle, obtained from them 
‘a girdle of victory’? and immediately overcame his enemy. 
From another power, Miming, he obtained a bracelet the 
mysterious virtue of which was that its owner became wealthy.3 
This or that fortune was thus believed to be put about a man 
as a concrete bond. The Norse Distr (Old High German Idisi) 
are Norns of the battle, valkyries. Sitting above the armies, 
they decide their fate, preparing fetters for the side they do not 
favour. ‘Just as the Norns “spin”, so they “bind”, bind the 
(individual) foeman or the host and unbind the fetters of the 
captured friend, thus deciding the battle.’4 One of them is 
named Hlokk,5 i.e. ‘Chain’, and another Herfjotr, i.e. * Host- 
bond'. Their fetters paralyse and prevent flight. The victim 


epitaphs make constant reference to the belief, e.g. uoipa зоб kAGoct 
utoro: xpóvov, Epigr. Gr. 287, 6 (Kaibel); tis uoipGv џітоу Guutv ЁкАФ- 
сато; ib. 478; cf. 470, 2; 159, etc. ; [Aristot.] Mund. 401 b, 16ff.; Babr. 
p. 11, 69; Anth. Pal. vn, 14, etc. 

1 Weizsäcker, loc. cit. 3086. He opposes it to the spinning of the Moirai 
which he accepts. For male spinners see Class. Rev. Feb. 1924, p. 5. 

* ш, 77, also a ‘belt of splendour’; cf. Olaus Magnus, de Gent. Sept. m, 9. 

3 Saxo Grammaticus, 111, 70 f. 

* R. M. Meyer, op. cit. p. 159. 

5 See e.g. Grimnismal, verse 36. 
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is doomed' and perishes. We could scarcely ask for a better 
description of Homer's gods in the passages examined; the 
single meïpap enveloping whole hosts and the multiple тєірата 
fastened upon individuals alike are here. As in Homer, the 
gods also bind. Indeed, one of the old Norse names for them 
was ‘Bönd’? i.e. the binders or bonds. Roman knowledge of 
this conception might explain the words of the German Armi- 
nius as reported by Tacitus (Ann. 1, 65, 4): en Varus eodemque 
iterum fato vinctae legiones. The alternative is that the image 
was also Roman? and the quotation invented. The German 
death-goddesses drag off the dead by a rope and are pro- 
vided with cord and net.* How vividly real these bonds were 
to the old Norsemen is strikingly shown in the region of 
magic. * Witchcraft-knowing women were accustomed to rub 
with their hands the whole body of the man who was to go to 
war or fight; by this means they found the most vulnerable 
part ofthe body; for they believed that on this place they could 
find a knot, which was supposed to be the spot that was to be 
wounded, and if they found such a knot, they had a special 
protection made for it.’5 These beliefs die hard. Maurer 
remarks that the valkyrie Herfjotr (i.e. ‘Host-bond’) lived on 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, at least in so far 
that her name was given to paralysis by a demonic power by 

* Sturlunga Saga, 1, 387, п, 47; Hordar Saga, п, 103 ff. See also Maurer's 
discussion in the Zeitschr. f. deutsch. Myth. п, pp. 341 f. 

? See e.g. E. H. Meyer, Mythologie der Germanen, p. 285. 

3 The expression is abnormal in native Latin literature. But see also 
Lucr. v, 873f. and pp. 373f. below. It is impossible to say how much 
influence there had been from the Greek thought traced above. 

4 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie*, п, p. 705, ш, p. 254 (English trans. 
Stallybrass, p. 845). For the cord of Hel see Njals Saga, cap. 177. The 
conception persisted on through the Middle Ages: Death carried a rope. 
See Rochholz, Deutsche Glaube u. Brauche, 1, p. 142 and below, pp. 357, 431. 

5 Du Chaillu, of. cit. 1, p. 441. The Merseburger Sprüche (collected pro- 
bably in the tenth century) give a spell to be uttered by one, already 
a prisoner, who wishes to free himself. Here, as in the case of Melampous, 
there seems a tendency to confuse the invisible fetters of the Disir with 
those of human captors. See E. H. Meyer, ор. cit. p. 270. For the later 
German use of //gaturae in magic see Grimm, op. cit. (pp. 1172 and 1663 


in English trans.). 
6 Die Bekehrung des norwegischen Stammes zur Christentum, п, p. 401. 
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which those ripe for death are attacked while fighting or 
fleeing; and, in support, he cites Sverris-saga (c. 68, 176): 
‘they could not tell the reason why the ship did not move 
onward; some thought that Herfjoturr had come above them 
and that they would all be unmanned, but in actual fact the 
explanation was that the anchor was hanging over the side’. 
We are reminded of Poseidon's vengeance upon the Phaeacian 


ship: Ф poi, Ths 5 уйа дођу ётёбто" évl тгфутор, K.T.A.? 


and at the same time of the demoralisation or paralysis where- 
with the binding of the gods affected the warriors of the Iliad. 

Not only do the Norns? ‘spin’ and ‘bind’, they also weave. 
Their web hangs over every man.3 As ‘weird sisters’ or Disir, 
they weave the ‘ woof of war’ and spread it over the field. Let 
us look at their song in Njals Saga. On Good Friday Brian's 
Battle was fought at Dublin. On the same Good Friday a man 
Daurrud at Caithness saw them weaving on such a loom as 
they describe: 


A loom has been set up, stretching afar and portending 
slaughter...and a rain of blood is pouring. Upon it has been 
stretched a warp of human beings—a warp grey with spears which 
the valkyries are filling with weft of crimson. The warp is formed 
of human entrails and is heavily weighted with human heads. 
Bloodstained javelins serve as heddles, the spool is shod with iron, 
the тй is formed of arrows and it is with swords that we must 
sley this web of battle. Hildr is going to weave and Hjórprimul, 
Sanngridr and Svipul with drawn swords....We are weaving, 
weaving the web of the spear. Young is the king who owned it in 
the past. Forth must we step and make our way into the battle 
where the arms of our friends are clashing....We are weaving, 
weaving the web of the spear while the standard of the valiant 
warrior is advancing....I declare that death is ordained for a 
mighty prince. Even now the earl has been laid low by the spears. 
The Irish too will suffer a sorrow which will never be forgotten 
by men. Now the web is woven and the field dyed crimson. The 


Od. хш, 168) see p. 330 above. 
* T am accepting R. M. Meyer's (of. cit. pp. 157f.) interpretation of the 
Disir as Norns of the battle; see above, p. 353. 
3 See R. M. Meyer, of. cit. p. 156; W. Golther, Handbuch der germ. 
Mythologie, p. 105. 
29-2 
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news of disaster will travel through the world. It is ghastly now 
to look around when blood-red clouds are gathering in the sky. 
The air is being dyed with the blood of men while the maidens 
of battle are singing. Many spells of victory have we chanted well 
for the young king. May we have luck in our singing.” 


The phase of fortune here portrayed is battle, ‘the woof of 
war’. We have therefore no colourless weaving but, successfully 
transferred, all the horrors of the field. At times, e.g. at the 
end, it would seem that the weaving preceded the battle, at 
others as ifit were coincident and identical with it, e.g. ‘Death 
is ordained for a mighty prince. Even now the earl has been laid 
low by the spears. The Irish too will, еіс’ In Homer there was 
similar vagueness? about the time of binding. The modern 
thinker finds it so difficult to separate cause and effect in time 
that we may well excuse his predecessors a little uncertainty. 
Antecedence in time is sometimes definitely expressed, but the 
connection between the mystical action of the powers above 
and the experience of its effect by men appears to be felt as a 
logical necessity rather than a temporal sequence. What rela- 
tion subsists between this weaving and the binding? The two 
images are parallel and interchangeable, to some extent 
identical;3 both are expressions of the last step towards the 
actualisation of fate. When the web is spread over the battle, 
the position is much the same as when the multiple treipata 
are thus extended, as when the bonds of the ‘army-fetterers’ 
are fastened upon the victims. The loom represents the field 
of battle and the weaving the actual fighting, which is thus 
controlled by the valkyries. The host is the warp; they bind 
the crimson woof where they will and thus they 'choose the 
slain’—poipa ттёбтсє Sayğva. 

The same conceptions appear among our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. Fate was woven—gewif. In Beowulf, granting 
success in battle, God is said to give to the warriors ‘webs of 
war-speed’ (wigspeda gewiofu),4 while pain, age, and affliction 


! The Darradarljod, trans. by Miss N. Kershaw, Anglo-Saxon and Norse 
Poems, pp. 123 f. For the context see chap. 156 in Dasent’s translation, 
The Story of Burnt Njal. 

2 See above, p. 335. И See рр. 349ff. * Line 697. 
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are spoken of as bonds. The belief in the ‘bond’ of death 
long survived. Thus in the thirteenth century * Moyses... hente 
de cherl wid hise wond, And he fel dun in dedes bond’.? The 
beliefthat this or that good fortune could thus be bound about 
one (see p. 353) appears to be the explanation of our old 
proverb *Ungirt, unblest’.3 In the song of The Maypole lasses 
and lads, who had danced and kissed, ‘bound themselves 
with love-knots/To meet the next holiday’. 

There are evidences of similar beliefs among the Celts. 
Deserted and wounded by Maelduin, Congal says: ‘It is the 
cutting of the thread of life and a change of time to me, that 
the person from whom I least expected it should thus attack 
and mutilate me...’.4 There is also supernatural control by 
binding. Thus in one of the legends of Fionn a large woman 
in a coracle says: ‘Fionn, I put-you under bands and spells 
that you will go three times of your own accord to the kingdom 
of the Big Men and three times against your own wishes’.5 


1 See ll. 975, 1742, 2111 (cf. Deor, 24, etc.), and leger-bedde fæst (1007), 
dead-bedde fæst (2901), etc. In the thoughts traced above lies perhaps the 
explanation of an obscure passage (Beowulf, 1936 ff.) according to which 
if any man (except her husband) dared look at Thryth, “Һе might 
reckon death-bonds prepared for him, hand-twisted (him wel-bende/ 
weotode tealde [hand-gewribene) ; speedily then after his arrest (mund-gripe) 
was sword appointed that the engraved sword might make it clear, make 
known the death-bale’, i.e. not that one man's death was effected both 
by cords (strangling) and by the sword but he might realise, when he 
had looked upon her, that on him óA&8pou ттєїрєт” ёфїтгтоп (cf. pp. 320 ff. 
above), his fate was sealed, and it was soon made manifest by his actual 
murder with the sword. Some survivals of this way of thinking are dealt 
with on p. 333 above and on pp. 381, 401, n. t, 440f. 

2 Gen. and Ex. 2716, In the anonymous 


* Of a rose, a lovely rose 
Of a rose is al myn song? 


(circa 1350) Mary is prayed to ‘shyld us fro the fyndes bond’ (Early English 
Lyrics, Chambers and Sidgw. p. 104). Cf. Guthlac (A), 540 on p. 381 below. 

з E.g. Ungirt, unblest”, says the proverb’; Cuddy Banks in The Witch 
of Edmonton, п, 1. Cf. the Hindoo rite on pp. 3 359f. below. Men changed 
themselves into wolves by putting on themselves ointment (p. 290, n. 3) 
and a girdle. See R. Verstegen, Rest. of Decayed Intelligence (1603), p. 207. 

4 The Banquet of Dun Na N-Gedh and the Battle of Magh Rath, (text and) 
trans. by John O’Donnovan, Irish Arch. Soc. 1842, p. 303. 

3 The Fians or Stories, Poems and Traditions of Fionn and his Warrior Band, 
collected by J. G. Campbell, Argyllshire Series No. 1v, p. 227. 
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Similarly in A Tale of Manus the maiden in the green kirtle, 
after wrestling with him, says: ‘I will put you under spells, 
I lay on you as spells and crosses and as nine fetters of a fairy 
travelling wandering woman that a little fellow more timid 
and more feeble than yourself deprive you of your head, your 
ears, and your power of life...'.! He is fettered with his fate. 
To this thought probably belongs the practice of putting a 
taboo upon anything, prohibiting its use, by tying a withe 
around it. This was done in distraint for debt: e.g. ‘ifan anvil, 
a little withe was tied on it to prohibit its use... if distress was 
on a religious order, a withe tie was put on their bell-house or 
at the foot ofthe altar'.* One could be invested with strength 
in the form of a garment. Thus fairy women give three men 
three shirts, ‘and when they have on the shirts the combat of 
a hundred men is upon the hand of every one of them. But 
they must put off the shirts every night and put them on the 
backs of chairs; and if the shirts were taken from them, they 
would be next day as weak as other people’.3 As we might 
expect, the shirts are taken from them. 

Among the Aryan invaders of India similar conceptions 
prevailed. In the Satapatha Brahmana* the symbolical victims 
of the Purushamedha sacrifice are given thus: ‘To the priest- 
hood he consecrates a Brahman, to the nobility a Kshatriya 
(i.e. member of the caste in question)...to darkness a thief, 
to hell а manslayer, ...to Fate a rope-maker, to Death а huntsman’. 
The death-god Yama hasa loop or noose wherein he takes men. 
He is the huntsman and binds them and leads them away in 
bonds;5 the rope is made or spun by Fate. Many gods, e.g. 
Varuna, and demons, e.g. Grahi, are similarly provided and 


* The Fians, etc., Argyllshire Series, No. п, p. 347. Cf. No. m, pp. 2and 35. 

? P. W. Joyce, А Soc. Hist. of Ireland, p. 203. Cf. below, pp. 364, n. 2 
(taboo unbound), 438, n. 1 (damno, damnain, etc.), 439f. (nexum, religio). 

3 The Fians, etc., Argyllshire Series, rv, p. 182. See also p. 360, n. 7 inf. 

* хш, 6, 2, 20. For commentary and further references see Weber, 
Indische Streifen, 1, p. 76 (to which we may add ‘Fate binds a man with 
adamantine cords and drags him upwards to the highest rank or down- 
wards, etc.’ Ramayana, уп, 37, 9. Monier Williams). Of the Sat. B. 
I cite J. Eggeling's translation in the Sacred Books of the East, hereinafter 
referred to as S.B.E. 

5 E.g. Satyavant in the Savitri episode of the Mahabharata. See p. 385. 
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show their power by binding men with disease, ill-fortune, or 
death. It is one of the aims of prayer and sacrifice! as of magic 
to remove these bonds? Nirriti is the goddess of destruction. 
To release a man from her fetters you must take a rope of grass 
in your hand and say: * The indissoluble fetter which the god- 
dess Nirriti has bound about your neck, this do I unbind for 
life and strength, etc.’3 A golden‘ bond is the sacrificial present 
after the offering which frees a warrior from the bond laid 
upon him by the gods before birth. The gods bind a warrior 
thus lest he should slay all his foes. We could scarcely have 
stronger evidence of the reality and concreteness attached to 
the mystical bonds thus removed. As we have seen, бтп, ‘sin, 
infatuation’, is in Homer5 a bond in which Zeus binds men; 
such also is it in the Rig Veda: * Unloose sin from me as a cord, 
unloose evil from me like the cord which holds captive a calf’ 
(п, 28, 5). ‘Unloose, unbind the error committed which is 
attached to my body' (1, 24, 9). Such prayers are exceedingly 
frequent. Bergaigne$ points out that it is no mere metaphor 
but a *myth' which they incorporate. There is an interesting 
passage in the Kausika-sutra (46, 26—9), where the sin of over- 
slaughing (i.e. a younger brother has married before the elder) 
is ceremonially removed—the priest ties two fetters of munja- 
grass upon the limbs of the offending parties as they sit upon 
the edge of a body of water, and, washing them by means of 
bunches of grass, rinses them off. ‘Placing the fetters upon the 
foam, he lets them float away.’ In the Satapatha Brahmana 
(хш, 9, 2) the sacrificer, bathing, lets his garment float away 
thus: ‘so he plucks him from out all evil'.? Black magic also 

1 See e.g. Apastamba-crauta-sutra, Уш, 5, 41. 

* For this among the Greeks see p. 385. 

3 Kausika-sutra, 46, 19; cf. Atharva Veda, vi, 63, 1 f. (trans. Whitney, 
Harvard OrientalSeries) and the action of the god (Marduk, etc.) in the 
Babylonian evidence on p. 364 below. 

4 Black Yajus Veda, п, 4, 13 (trans. Keith, Harvard Oriental Series). 

5 See above, p. 327. 

6 La religion védique d’après les hymnes du R.V. m, p. 163. I have myself 
avoided the word ‘myth’ as having more limited associations—it is rather 
an 'image', a concrete form under which their minds conceived qualities, 
states, affections, etc., indeed more than a metaphor; it is the physical 


form in which they believed these to exist and operate. 
7 This will help us to a better understanding of Juv. vt, 519-21. 
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uses the same conception: * Childlessness...guilt, barrenness 
—that do thou attach to our enemy as having made a garland 
from a tree'.! ‘What evil-dreaming is in us, what in our kine 
and what in our horse, that let him who is not of us, the god- 
reviler, the mocker, put on like а necklace.’? ‘Let him not be 
released from the fetter of perdition.. .ill-success...extermina- 
tion...calamity, let him not be released from the fetter, the 
shackle of death.’3 One girdle might be used for binding an 
enemy‘ for Yama, but another might also bind with blessings: 
‘Do thou, O girdle, assign to us thought, wisdom. Thou whom 
the ancient being-making seers bound about, do thou embrace 
me in order to length of life, O girdle’ ;5 which reminds of the 
old English proverb above. The different kinds of fortune are 
conceived as something bound or wrapped? about a man. 


1 Atharva Veda, vim, 6, 26. * Ibid. хіх, 57,3. 3 Ibid. xvi, 8. 

4 Ibid. vI, 133. 5 Ibid. $ P. 357. 

7 Cf. e.g. among Latin authors the use of induere seditionem, societatem; 
exuere fidem, amicitiam, etc., in Tacitus alone (cf. pp. 373 ff., 439f. below), 
and among the Hebrews: ‘He put on righteousness as a breast-plate and a 
helmet of salvation upon his head; and he put on garments of vengeance 
for clothing and was clad with zeal as a cloke’, Is. lix, 17; cf. Job xxix, 
14, etc., and the mantle of Elijah (I Ki. xix, 19, ЇЇ Ki. ii, 13), also p. 367. 
This conception of attributes as clothing a man appears in the name of 
the ancient Irish hymn still used for general purposes and sometimes 
in investing with ecclesiastical dignity: ‘St Patrick's Breastplate’ or 
‘Corselet’. There is added the thought of defence. ‘Bind?’ is not a literal 
translation but expresses the use to which the hymn was put. 

‘I bind upon myself to-day 
The strong name of the Trinity... 
I bind upon myself to-day 
The virtues of the starlit heaven, 
The glorious sun’s life-giving ray, 
The whiteness of the moon at even’, etc. 
Here, despite the Christianity, we are standing on pagan ground. Itends in 
the manner ofa spell: ‘ Christ be with me, Christ within me, Christ behind 
me, Christ before me’, etc. The following is an account of a zagovor from 
Russia: ‘The utterer goes forth in the early morn to “the open field"... 
he washes himself in the morning dew, dries himself in the sunlight and 
becomes “clothed with the clouds” and girdled with the countless stars. ... 
Then he addresses himself to the elements asking the earth—Mother 
Earth bright with flowers and full of vigorous life—to make his life bright 
and vigorous; asking the strong blue sea to strengthen him and the wild 
winds to brace his courage and the stars—the eyes of heaven—to make 
his eye-sight keen’, W. R. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People?, p. 360. 
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Instead of a cord, a garment might be the instrument. In 
the Satapatha Brahmana above it was the embodiment of evil. In 
the Atharva Veda, whence I have drawn these later instances, 
‘They (goddesses) who spun, wove and stretched the web, let 
them wrap thee in order to old age; as one long lived, put 
about thee this garment’. 

To return for a moment to Homer, we there saw that роїрс 
wéSnoe with or without a following infinitive was used as 
equivalent to *doomed to death', the image being of fetters 
about the feet—1.£5o1.? The same conception is Vedic also. 
‘We rescue thee from the toils of Nirriti by means of our divine 
utterance. Rise up hence, O death! Casting off the foot- 
shackles of death, do not sink down’ (Atharva Veda, уш, 1, 3, 
trans. Bloomfield, $.B.E.). On the field of battle there is the 
same thought. The following spell is used to *tie up enemies' 
in a battle-rite for victory. The commentators explain that 
fetters are thrown down in places where the hostile army will 
pass: ‘I tie together the highest, together the lowest, also 
together the middle ones. Indra hath encompassed them with 
a tie; do thou, Agni, tie them together. They yonder who come 
to fight, having made their ensigns in troops, Indra hath 
encompassed them with a tie. Do thou, O Agni, tie them 
together'3 Неге we have one army praying and working 
magically that the god or gods may encompass the other in 
a bond, i.e. teipap, and actual fetters are thrown down pre- 
sumably to effect the mystical binding of individuals. Indra 
is here the equivalent of Zeus. Again 'Great forsooth is the 

1 xiv, 1, 45. Cf. Grihya-sutra of Hiranyakesin, 1, 1, 4, 2. 

5 See рр. 329f. This will explain the tragic fragment ёитгє$116 yaudpos 
u&pyev ’AiSns (Adesp. 208, Nauck), whether with Schmidt we read 
iv méns or compare &yrrebos, ‘fettered’. Death may have been repre- 
е like the dead as in mediaeval Europe and among the Finns (see 
wi VI, 103 trans. Whitney. Cf. Paipp. xix and Kaus. 16, 6. It is 
followed by a similar charm. ‘With tying-up, with tying-together, we 
tie up the enemies; the expirations and breaths of them, lives with life, 
have I cut off. This tying-up have I made, sharpened up with fervour 
by Indra; our enemies that are here—them, O Agni, do thou tie up. 


Let Indra-and-Agni tie them up, and king Soma allied; let Indra and 
the Maruts make tying-up for our enemies’ (A.V. vi, 104). 
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net of great Sakra, who is rich in steeds: with it enfold thou 
all the enemies, so that not one of them shall be released.... 
With this net of Indra I enfold all those (enemies) yonder in 
darkness. With great dejection, failure, and irrefragable mis- 
fortune; with fatigue, lassitude, and confusion do I surround 
all those (enemies) yonder. To death do I hand them over; 
with the fetters of death they have been bound. To the evil 
messengers of death do I lead them captive...scattered here 
are the fetters of death; when thou steppest upon them thou 
shalt not escape. Into the (snare of) death they shall fall, into 
hunger, exhaustion, slaughter and fear. O Indra and Sarva, 
do ye with trap and net slay yonder army'.! The Kausika- 
sutra (16, 15 ff.) describes the acts which these words accom- 
pany, i.e. the strewing of fetters, traps, and nets upon the path 
of the advancing enemy. Here in addition or equivalence to 
the fetters we have a huge encompassing net reminding of the 
Homeric óAé0pou ттеїрєт” ёфїүтгтоп, etc. We are left in no doubt 
of the concreteness of the fetters believed to be imposed by 
the gods. The net is as it were a weapon, an instrument of 
chase and capture? Death is a huntsman, Yama rides with 
a noose or lasso? seeking his victims. This is how the laying-on 
of the cord, which is itself death, may be conceived. 

Like conceptions appear in Slav magic in the use of knots. 
‘I attach five knots to each infidel sharp-shooter. Do ye, O 
knots, bar the shooter from every road and way, lock fast every 
arquebus, entangle every bow, involve all warlike weapons so 
that the shooters may not reach me with their weapons, etc.'4 


1 A.V. уш, 8, 4 ff.; trans. Bloomfield. Cf. also x1, 9, 3, etc. We see here, 
as in several instances above, that the same two possibilities as in óA£0pov 
Telpocr' ёфїтгто1 and ФА ром telpa’ knot occur side by side. 

з Inpursuit of this aspect, Scheftelowitz (‘DasSchlingen- und Netzmotiv 
im Glauben und Brauch der Völker’, Religionsgesch. Versuch. u. Vorarb. X11) 
has collected a wealth of parallels from other races; but the image of fate 
in general and the questions we are discussing are not his object and are 
missed. 

3 Men used them. The Cossacks continued to use the noose or lasso 
as a weapon of war long after fire-arms had been introduced. See e.g. 
Gogol’s Taras Bulba, trans. B. C. Baskerville, pp. 170, 174, 231. 

4 Cited by Ralston, op. cit. p. 388. See also above, p. 360, n. 7. 
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Among the ancient Iranians, also, similar beliefs prevailed. 
‘The old Persian war-god Verethragna fetters the hands of 
the foeman behind his back. The death-demon Astóvidotüs 
binds the dying. According to the Iranian Epic Ahriman has 
a Net. While Tus and Feribur seize the castle of the Deva 
Bahman, the mighty Ahriman spreads out his air-like net. 
Likewise the god of fate is equipped with noose and net. *' Even 
the world-destroying lion and the dragon cannot free them- 
selves from the net of Fate.” **Thisis the manner of lofty fate: 
in his hands is the diadem and also the noose; the moment a 
man sits gaily with the crown, Fate snatches him from the 
throne with his noose.”’? 

The Norse and the Vedic deities alike are conceived as 
setting free from bonds no less than as imposing them. Theirs 
is ‘power to bind and power to loose’. This power delegated 
to the Apostles? resembles that which we have found assumed 
by the workers of magic. The conception lived on through the 
Middle Ages, but the mercy of God could unbind what his 
human agents imposed: quem excommunicationis catena con- 
stringit, miseratio tuae pietatis absolvit Homer’s gods also 
deliver from evil—the verb used is Лоо. Hermes cheers 
Odysseus in his distress: 

GAA’ бує h сє KaKdv eAUcopal 116ё oacoco. 
His enemy knew, as we saw, that it was his fate &ouyéeiv péya 
Treipap dizvos in Phaeacia. Later the hero complains to Athene 
that after the sack of Troy she had left him to bear his troubles 
alone: AA’ alei фрєоіу фолу &xcv бебоїуџёуоу fjrop 


HAcpny, fjós ue Geol KakdtnTos чосу * 
Trpív y? Ste Dartikov. ...5 


* Scheftelowitz, of. cit. p. 8, quoting from Yast, 14, 63; Vendidad, v, 8 f.; 
Shahnameh, ed. Vullers, п, 758, v, 196,1, 97, V, 665, 1, 512, v, 1324 f. To his 
citations from the Avesta I would add Vendidad, хіх, 29 with the scholium, 
from which it appears that it is the wicked, the deva-worshippers, who 
have most to fear from the bond at death. 

з Matt. xvi, 19; xviii, 18; cf. Lukexiii, 16 (p. 365), Prov. v, 22 (p.439, n. 5). 

3 Cited by C. Wordsworth, Salisbury Processions and Ceremonies, p. 258. 
E Berengarius Turonensis, Ep. xxit (Sudendorf). See also pp. 440f. 

elow. 


* Od. x, 286. 5 Od. хш, 320 ff. 
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The same expression is used by Antinoos when the plot to 
waylay Telemachos had failed: 
Ф тоӧтгот, 05 Tóv5' бубра Geol кок©ттүто$ £Augav.! 

We may perhaps compare the general prayer of the Atharva 
Veda (ут, 121) — for release from evil’: ‘An untier, do thou 
untie off us the fetters that are highest, lowest, that are 
Varuna's; remove from us evil-dreaming and difficulty’. As 
in ancient India, so in Babylonia, disease was often conceived 
as a bond attached by a demon. ‘They spread out their net; 
where the anger of the gods weighs, there rush they in with a 
loud cry. If a man be abandoned by his god, they fall upon 
him, envelop him as with a garment, rush at him, spout poison 
over him, bind his hands, fetter his feet.’ Undersucha calamity 
prayer goes up to the gods: * Open his bonds, loosen his fetters, 
etc? Not very far removed perhaps is the Homeric situation: 


as 5° бт” бу &e1r&cios Віотос̧ TrafSeaa1 gavrim 
tratpds, ds év vovo кїтоп кретёр” dAyea Tr&ox ov, 
Snpov тпкӧџєуос, стиуєрёс 5 ої Expae Salpoov, 
&arágiov 5° ёра tóv ye Geol кокоттптос ÉAvaav, 

Фс 'O&ucfj" ёотастоу telaato yaia Kal UAn, к.т.А.3 


We shall see* that боіџоу= кӯр was regularly conceived as 
binding with disease or other evil. There is a passage of the 
‘Shield of Herakles’ which gives a significant alternative under 
the general head koxórns: 

Ós 5° 61’ бутур dotraotév UTrexTTpopUyN kaxórnra 

vougou От” &русЛётс 7 кої kparrepoU отго бесроў, 

as фа тёт’ "Аџфттрооу yaAetrov Tróvov ExToAUTreUCas 

&gTracíos te plAws te ёё» 6ópov elaagixave.5 


1 Od. xvi, 364. 

з О. Weber, Die Dámonenbeschwórung bei den Babyloniern und Assyriern, 
p. 15. So too ‘Headache like a garment will envelop him, the pain and 
shivering like a net’ (R. C. Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 
р. 55); ‘The evil spirit hath set a net...so that the wanderer hath fallen 
sick of a headache’ (ibid. p. 59). Cf. Hebr. hebhel ‘pain’, lit. ‘bond’; Job 
xxx, 18, etc. For binding in Babylonian (Assyrian) magic see p. 372. With 
the Hindoo rite on p. 359 compare the mode of freeing a man from a taboo: 
‘His limbs are bound with a double cord of black and white threads 
twisted on a spindle. The cord then appears to be cut by the hands of 
Marduk who releases the man from the taboo’ (R. C. Thompson, 
Semitic Magic, p. 165). 

3 Od. v, 394 ff. Cf. П. xv, 262 ff. 4 Pp. 400 ff. 5 42 ff. 
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He has unwound the trévos off him." In all these instances 
of Av% the basis of thought and imagery is unquestionably the 
same as in the ritual formulae elsewhere, and fits our inter- 
pretation ofthe other Homeric passages. Evilis a fetter upon 
a man and its removal an unloosing and unbinding. ‘The 
Cyclops thought to catch us coming out of the cave’, says 
Odysseus: 

оотар Eye BoUAsvov Strws Sy’ &picTa y£vorro, 

el tiv’ Ééraípoiciv Bavatou Auct 15° poi avr 

eüpoíuny.? 
The naturalness ofthe image and the vividness with which the 
fetters might be conceived may be illustrated by two dreams, 
manifestations of the same faculty which created the image. 
When Xenophon with the Ten Thousand was in great danger 
and difficulty, unable to advance or retire, he dreamed that 
*he was bound in foot-shackles but these fell off him of their 
own accord so that he was loosed and could walk freely’3 
(фу тёболс бєбёсӨоп, отоп 58 сото aÙTópaTa mepippufivon, 
ote AvOfivai...). In the morning this was interpreted as а 
good omen for their present plight and, when presently news 
of a way out arrived, he offered libation to the gods who had 
shown the dream. Nearly a thousand years later Gregory of 
Tours in his account of St Julian tells of a woman who could 
not walk for her infirmity. In a vision of the tomb of Julian 
it appeared to her that *a multitude of chains fell off her limbs 
to the ground and she, awakened by the noise this made, 
became aware that she had recovered complete soundness in 
all her limbs’ (multitudo catenarum ab eius membris solo decidere; 
a quo etiam sonitu expergefacta sensit omnium artuum recepisse plenis- 
simam sanitatem). 

In the vast majority of the Homeric passages dealt with, it 
is evil fortune which the gods bind upon men. The treipata 
уікт are an exception. Among the fortunes spun also—the 
objects оҒётёкЛосоу, etc.—the ill predominates. Of this there 
are in chief two causes. The poems are prevailingly tragic in 
tone dealing with the perils and hardships of flood and field, 


1 See pp. 387f. * Od. 1x, 420 ff. See also pp. 384f. below. 
3 Anab.1v, 3,88 * De virt. s. Iul. 1x, p. 568, 21. So Luke xiii, 16. 
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sad alike in their course and in their issue. If we review their 
incidents, the pessimism of Pindar becomes an optimism: 
év trap’ écAóv mýuata oúvõvo боаїоуто: Bporois ёдбусто1.! 
The other cause lies deeper—in human nature itself which is 
ever ready to take the good for granted, to assume it as a right 
or to ignore it, but, when evil comes, to mark it all too well 
and to excuse it as the infliction of some power without. 
Centuries later, when Greek thought had reached its full 
stature, it was still necessary for Aristotle? in discussing the 
freedom of the will to urge that if evil acts were to be imputed 
to an external cause, so also must the good: yeAoiév te Td 
alri&o9oi тё ёктос̧ &AA& uf) абтёу evOrpatov бута \лт© тфу» 
тоюйтоу, Kal тфу рёу Ko Gv éavTÓv, TO 5 aloypóv тё ўӧёс. 
Evil fortune is felt as friction is felt, as a limitation, a restriction, 
a fetter, something hemming in the self and preventing its 
expression or free play.3 

It might be objected that while natural enough when what 
it imposes is some restriction or evil, a bond has no apparent 
fitness when a blessing is conferred. To this the answer is 
simple. Itis not then a bond in the sense ofa fetter but merely 
something bound about a man as a girdle, necklace, crown, 
or bracelet is bound about him, as a garment is wrapped 
around him. If in the region of magic we would seek the 
beneficial counterpart to the fetter, it is the cord-amulet, 
taking one of the forms we have suggested—girdle, etc. 
W. Wundt noted it as characteristic of amulets that they 
have restricted powers, one protecting from ill health, another 
from wounds and so forth. Elsewhere5 he says: ‘The fact 
that a simple cord was used among primitive people and still 
prevails in present-day superstitions makes it probable that 
the original amulet was the cord itself fastened about the neck 
or less frequently about the loins or arm’; but he made the 
mistake of thinking of the amulet negatively, merely as a 
Schutzmittel. Such a cord has and confers positive virtue or 
power (e.g. health or strength) and so exempts or protects 


1 Pyth. ш, 81 f. з Eth. Nicomach. 1110 b, 13 ff. 
3 See also pp. 437f. 4 Vólkerpsychologie?, ту, І, p. 292. 
5 Elements of Folk Psychology, English trans. p. 228. 
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from the opposite. It endows its owner magically with the 
good qualities or luck it represents, exactly as do the mystical 
bonds of fate. God and medicine man use the same means 
and no less in blessing than in cursing. А girdle! might be 
used magically to bind an enemy for Death or to bind oneself 
with wisdom and long life. In the other form of the image 
there is the same twofold potentiality. A headache or sickness 
could be conceived as a garment, and a garment could be 
worn asa vehicle of long life. In the Old Testament the image 
is frequent:3 ‘It is God that girdeth me with strength and 
maketh my way straight’ (Ps. xviii, 32); ‘Thou hast loosed 
my sackcloth and girded me with gladness’ (Ps. xxx, 11); 
‘And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins and faithful- 
ness the girdle of his reins’ (Is. xi, 5, cf. lxi, то, etc.). In the 
Apocalypse the Bride is ‘clad in fine linen’, ‘and the fine linen 
is the righteous acts of the saints’, * and he that is faithful unto 
death receives a crown of life,5 i.e. a crown that is the vehicle 
of life, confers life; which may indeed be the purpose behind 
the ancient and widespread custom of giving a crown or wreath 
of living leaves or evergreens to the dead.° In the Hebrew Book 
of Enoch? it is asked concerning a certain angel ‘Why is he 
called “ Azbuga"? Because in the future he will gird (clothe) 
the righteous and pious of the world with the garments of life 
and wrap them in the cloak of life that they may live in them 
an eternal life’. 

In later Greece® cord-amulets survive, and in Homer also 


1 See above, p. 360. 5 See above, p. 361. 

3 II Sam. xxii, 40; Ps. lxv, 6, xciii, 1, etc. So investing with a material 
girdle in the middle ages: continentiae cingulum per hoc lineum meum а Deo 
accipe continentiaeque strophio ab hac deinceps die per Wiboradam tuam te prae- 
cinctum memento (Ekkehardi IV casus S. Galli, 3 in Pertz, Monum. Germ. 
Hist. u, 107). Cf. Malory, Morte d' Arthur, xvi, 1 and 3. 

4 xix, 8. 5 ii, то. Cf. James i, 12. 

6 Cf. pp. 451ff. below. 7 Edited and trans. Н. Odeberg, хуш, 22. 

For literary evidence, see esp. Heckenbach, ‘De nuditate sacra sacrisque 
vinclis’, Religionsgesch. Versuch. и. Vorarb. and on the archaeological side 
P. Walters, ‘Faden и. Knoten als Amulett’, Archiv f. Relig.-Wiss. Bd. 
уш, 1905. The ‘Sacral Knots’ wornin Minoan times areprobably evidence 
for this thought. It explains the knot (nodus) on a thong (lorum) round the 
neck, which protected the poorer Roman child, a badge of freedom 
(Juv. v, 165, etc.). 
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evidence is not lacking. When Odysseus is buffeted in the deep 
by Poseidon, the nymph Leukothea brings a saving charm, 
her ‘immortal head-band’: 

тї $, T65e крлбєруоу Ото стёруою tdvuccat 

бррротоу' о08ё т тот тодёяу Stos ооб’ @тгоАёсӨо1.! 
When he reaches land, he is to ‘unloose’ it and cast it back. 
By its virtue he endures the sea for three days. How such a 
bond or amulet is equated or identified with the qualities or 
powers it confers (just as we saw épis, óigUs, etc., obviously 
identified with an explicit or implicit teipap) is, however, 
better exemplified by Hera's request to Aphrodite: 

Sòs viv pot piAdthta Kal Tyepov, Ф te cU тб&уто$ 

Sav &bavérous 5 6vnroUs &áv6porrovs.? 
‘I cannot refuse’, says Aphrodite: 


fj, кої ётё ottSeogiv tAvoato Keotév іџќута 

troikiAov, ёубс тё of GeAKTI PIA TraVTA тётикто: 

EvO’ Evi piv. piddrns, ёу 5° lpepos, £v 8’ dapiotus 

Tápoaocis, Tj т” ÉKAeye vóov тока mep фроуєбутоу.3 
Hera need only carry it in her bosom and its powers are hers. 
Similar* was the girdle of IStar—when she removed it in the 
underworld, reproduction ceased above. 

There are other traces in Homer of the association of magic 
with binding. The name of the Sirens appears to mean that 
they are the ‘binders, enchainers'5 (ceip&); their song, like 
that of the Erinyes,® is a ©руо$ Stopios. Even an incantation 
is conceived as a bond or binding.? This is perhaps made 
easier since weaving, as we have seen, is itself a form of binding 
and Üpvos is said to be ‘woven’? (броїуо). The idiom púðous 
Upatvev (Il. ш, 212) recalls 56Aov ©фа{уву and the $óAos, 
bonds? woven or spread for Ares. Just as he met Kirke's 
páppaxa with the moly, so Odysseus defeats the song of the 

* Od. v, 346 f. For further discussion see below, p. 454. 

2 П. xiv, 198 f. 3 Ibid. 214 ff. For love as a band see pp. 373, 403. 

4 The girdle of Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, had like powers. 

5 So Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie и. Religionsgesch.! 1, p. 344 and 
Guntert, op. cit. p. 175. Homer's account is Od. хи, 38-54, 158-200. 

$ Aesch. Eum. 306 and 331. 7 See also p. 372, n. 2 below. 


8 See e.g. Bacchyl. v, 9 f., хуш (xix), 8 and p. 340 above. 
9 бее Od. vn, 274-82. 
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*binders' by other bonds, concrete and material (Od. хп, 
160 f£). The arch representative of magic in the poems is 
Kirké. It can scarcely be accidental—though apparently no 
significance has hitherto been attached to it—that the only 
lore beyond directions for his voyage that Kirke is reported 
to have imparted to Odysseus is a piece of this same craft— 
a knot—which he used to safeguard Arete's gifts: 

сўт{к' érrjprue mua, Gods 5° ёті Seopov InAev 

ттотк{Аоу бу TroTé шу 5ёбоє фресі rrórvia Кіркт.! 

The ‘Sphinx’ of Theban legend can also now perhaps be 
betterunderstood. Sheis usually? explained as the ‘Throttler’, 
‘Choker’, but was rather, I suggest, the ‘Tight-binder’, the 
meaning naturally indicated by opiyyw and fitting, as we 
see,3 her character of death-demon,* &prrá&£av6pa кїр.5 It 
fits also the possibly later version of her as singing deadly 
riddles, ToiKiA@dds,® paywsós.? We may compare otpay- 
yoAls, ‘tight band’, ‘knot’ with Photius’ citation from 
Pherecrates long before: otpayyaAiSes: TK SUCAUTEA Gupata: 
Mepexpatns Autoudrois: “Үр; yàp del otpayyanibas ёсфіу- 
yete (21 Kock). For his ability to dispose of the difficulties 
propounded by the Academics Chrysippus was called a ‘knife 
to cut Academic otpayyaAlSes’: tæv 'AkabnuiakGv otpay- 
yoAlSeov котіба. With somewhat similar thought the Greeks 
conceived of a riddle or trap of words difficult to deal with 
as a woven rush-basket, урїфо; (cf. Latin scirpus, nodus, solvere). 

* Od. vm, 447 f. 

2 Seee.g. LiddellandScott, s.v. ; Gruppe, of. cit. pp. 522f.; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena, etc., p. 211. Throttling, choking, would rather demand mvíyo. 
Also it was not the appropriate act of woman, lion or bird. The singing, 
the wings, the woman's head, and the self-destruction ofsome versions are 
features shared by the Sirens. The history of the varying art form and 


the etymology of Ф{$ do not concern us here but rather the significance 
of Zọty§ and the background of ideas into which that name fitted. 

3 For death as a bond see pp. 327, 372f., 405, 427 ff. ; for the кїрє$ 
рр. 399 ff. 4 E.g. Eurip. Phoen. 810 f. 

5 Aesch. Septem, 776 f. For the кїрє binding, see pp. 401 f. 

$ Soph. Oed. Rex, 130. 

7 Ibid. 391. Cf. kaxórr repe ройса 9avóvrov in the lines quoted in the 
Hypoth. to Eurip. Phoen. 

8 See the quotation in Plut. de Stoic. Rep. п (1033 E). 
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In the various spells from the Atharva Veda, etc., cited above, 
magic is much more a living reality than for Homer. They are 
written for and by men who practise it in full belief. Yet the 
Homeric evidence, often indirect and more or less vestigial as 
it is, witnesses to the earlier existence of exactly the same mys- 
tical mode of thought. How real and concrete were the mystic 
bonds which these other peoples imagined as the vehicles of 
fate is revealed by the real bonds? which they used by way of 


1 In Homer there is nothing quite so pronounced but we have seen 
approximations. He seems to assimilate or confound the bonds of fate 
and those material fetters actually imposed on Melampous by the BouxdAot 
é&ypoidta. We must be wary of interpreting the verb of ‘binding’ as а 
mere metaphor or extended use signifying really no more than a vague 
‘hold, restrict, hinder’. Exactly parallel to ў yàp ToU ye 90i котй убстоу 
t6ncav (Od. xiv, бт) is the language used of Athene when helping 
Odysseus in his distress off the coast of Phaeacia: 

firo1 TGv &AAcv &v£ucv катёбтсе xeAeUf ous, 
TroUcac8o: 5° Ek£Aeuos kal ебут буол &rravras* 
poe 8’ ётгі kpoatrvov Bopény, тро $ корот" Éa£ev. 
Od. v, 383 ff. 
How literal and concrete could be the meaning of &véuov xatéSnoe 
кеЛе0дочс may be seen by the kindness of Aiolos, the тошо &véucv: 
tetye бё тортгіу. 
$бкё uoi ExSelpas &oxóv Bods Evveddporo, 
губа бё Bukr&cv &véuov котёбтсє kéAeuOac 
кеїуоу yap тошту буёџроу Trofnos Kpoviwv, 
fiuev Trovépeven 118” òpvúpev бу к” ё#0ё&Атүсзу. 
vnt 5° évl уЛафирӣ катёбе рёри® фоемў 
&ручрёт, iva итү ті Tapatrvevon ФАуоу тєр: 
аутар ёро! tvory Zequpou Trpoénxev ёђус. Od. x, 18-25. 
They could also be unbound. While Odysseus slept, his comrades 
&oxóv piv AUcav, буєџот 8’ ёк mrávres Ópovcav. Ibid. 47. 
There can here be no question of metaphor. The bond is as grossly 
material as those of Hindoo or Babylonian sympathetic magic. We are 
in the region of weather-medicine, the province of the rain-maker. 
Indeed this very magic was actually practised by the Lapps down to the 
nineteenth century. See J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie*, ut, p. 182; 
cf. 1, p. 532 and for various parallels Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, 1, pp. 321 ff.; E. Samter, Volkskunde in altsprachlichen Unterricht, 
I Teil, Homer, 1923, pp. 11-14; also Heckenbach, of. cit. p. 101. Without 
a bag simple knots, the very form of magic we have been discussing, 
sufficed. See Olaus Magnus, de Gent. Sept. їп, 15, and cf. the knotted cloth 
ina legend cited by Samter from Müllenhoff, Sagen, Märchen u. Lieder der 
Herzogtümer Schleswig-Holstein u. Lauenburg, p. 222; and, still more close, 
the knots of the Vinlanders cited by Grimm and Heckenbach. 
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sympathetic magic to change fate or attain like ends. Cen- 
turies after Homer Greeks used such real bonds for the same 
purpose. 

А piece of string was one of the most useful and precious 
possessions of uncivilised man no less than of the modern boy. 
With it he did countless things for which the advancing arts 
of woodwork and metalwork, etc., have found better methods. 
It is бттАоу, the ‘instrument’ far excellence. In the Odyssey! 
and occasionally later, ómAov is used without further qualifica- 
tion in the sense of ‘rope, cord’. Iftwo things had to be joined 
together or fixed relatively to each other, binding was the 
obvious means. Of how true this still was there are abundant 
examples, e.g. locking a door (Od. xx1, 241), locking a chest 
(Od. ут, 443), fastening its body (tefpivs) on a wagon, also 
the yoke to the yoke pole (Zl. xxiv, 266-74). In such a world 
binding was almost coextensive with fixation or fastening,? 
and, when better methods were devised, the term would 
naturally be extended to cover them, e.g. 5eouós of a rivet or 
union in metal work (Л. хуш, 379) and the similar use of the 
verb for nailing, pinning, e.g. йоу &Aois (Pind. Pyth. гу, 71). 
This nailing was also used in magic and is apparently the 
origin of the Latin term defixie. Many effigies thus pierced 
have survived alike the victims they represented and those 
whose will they served. It is nevertheless almost certainly 
wrong to say with Jevons3 that ‘the verb kataSéw and the 
substantives кот@бєс1, kaTt&Seouos must be used in the sense 
of hammering a nail in or fastening with a nail and are not 
used in this connection to mean simply “tying up”’. In 
support he cites the use of 8fjoev by Pindar above; but we have 
seen that the verb is used by Homer to describe the mystical 
binding by the gods, and if we examine later Greek and Latin 


* See above, рр. 341 f. 

2 It seems to be almost the only way the gods possess of dealing with 
each other when relations become unfriendly (see Л. 1, 399 ff., v, 385 f., 
уш, 24 ff., xv, 16 ff). Among men binding was the usual mode of 
confinement or imprisonment, e.g. Od. xiv, 345, Xv, 444, XXII, 189 f., etc. 

3 In his chapter on ‘Greek and Italian Magic’ in Anthropology and the 
Classics, p. 109. 
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literature we find no dearth of allusion to magical binding 
with threads. The general formula of the curse was котобё 
tov беїуа. Many actual effigies with their limbs bound have 
survived.' In many languages? the general notion ‘magic’ 
is expressed by the term for ‘binding’. It has been noted? 
that it is the commonest process of bewitchment. It would 
therefore be foolish to say that котобёс in these curses meant 
just nailing. In Homer death or destruction is fate far ex- 


1 бее Daremberg et Saglio, figs. 4786-9; also Heckenbach, of. cit. 
pp. 87f. For inscribed curses see e.g. R. Wünsch, Defixionum 1 abellae 
Atticae, and Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom; Audollent, Defixionum T abellae. 

2 Scheftelowitz (of. cit. pp. 17f.) cites instances. For further evidence 
of the importance of tying in magic see the long chapter on “Кпо and 
Rings tabooed in The Golden Bough. Taboo, pp. 293 ff. We may note that 
in English a spell itself may be described as ‘binding’ (cf. ‘spell-bound’), 
as is the song of the Sirens and the Орус б6ётшо$ of the Erinyes. In Rig 
Veda, 1, 61, 4, tataina ‘signifie que l'hymne est un lien qui retient Indra’ 
(Bergaigne, op. cit. п, p. 200). The Romans sometimes actually bound 
a god. Apollodorus, according to Macrob. 1, 8, 5, said, Saturnum alligari per 
annum laneo vinculo et solvi ad diem sibi festum atque inde proverbium ductum deos 
laneos pedes habere. The binding might oblige positively to this or that. In 
the proverb and perhaps in the case of Saturn the binding might be 
thought to check activity. Petronius seems to have related it with religio, 
the binding felt by some, who thus are religiosi (pp. 439ff.), but not felt by 
others: itaque dit fedes lanatos habent, quia nos religiosi non sumus (44), i.e. the 
gods are fettered, slow to act, because we do not feel our obligations 
towards them. Greeks also bound images of their gods (e.g. Paus. m, 15, 
7 and 11) perhaps to control them, as in magic they bound the effigy of 
a man. We may instance this to be whispered over a meal effigy (Die 
assyrische Beschwórungsserie Мадий, ed. K. L. Tallquist): 

‘They have used all kinds of magic, 

То tie me as with ropes, 

To catch me as in a snare, 

'To bind me as with cords, 

To overpower me as in a net, 

To strangle me as with a noose, 

To tear me as a fabric. 

But I by the command of Marduk, lord of charms, 
By Marduk, the master of enchantment, 
Both the wizard and the witch 

As with ropes I will tie, 

As in a snare I will catch, 

As in a net I will overpower, 

As in a noose I will strangle, 

As a fabric I will tear’. 


з Ву W. Wundt in Vólkerpsychologie^, 1, pp. 278 f. 
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cellence, the bond par excellence; for the action of uoipa, 
méSnoe is explicit enough; so too in these binding spells, 
classical and otherwise, the verb kara6G, etc., may stand 
alone without further definition of the evil that is to befall 
the victim. 

It is interesting to find once again that the human worker 
of magic employs the instrument favoured also by the gods, 
the divine destiny. Love above all minor món is felt as a 
bond. The goddess herself bound Tibullus: 


ipsa Venus magico religatum bracchia nodo 
perdocuit (1, 8, 5 £; cf. n, 2, 17 Ё; n, 4, 3f). 


And the lovelorn man or maid may seek to bind the loveless, 
using an effigy as in Virgil: 


coniugis ut magicis sanos avertere sacris 
experiar sensus. ... 
terna tibi haec primum triplici diversa colore 
licia circumdo, terque haec altaria circum 
effigiem duco.... 
necte, Amarylli, modo et * Veneris? dic ‘vincula necto’ 
(Ecl. уш, 67 ff.). 


Tibullus can also blame the girl, probably for no more than 
her native ‘charms’: 


me retinent vinctum formosae vincla puellae 
(1, 1, 55; cf. Horace, Odes, 1v, 11, 23 f., etc.). 


In Plautus the alternative image appears; love is a nail driven 
into the animus: fixus animus clavo cupidinis (Asin. 156). The 
Latin defixio as opposed to the Greek котёбєсроѕ (cf. devinctio) 
would seem to point to a preference in Italy for the nailing 
method, and it is there that we find Necessity or Fate most 


* It was perhaps in relation to the belief in the weaving of fate that in 
classical Greece and Italy threads from the loom, што, отїїноуёєб, 
кА®Фстисто, licia, were particularly favoured as cord-amulets (періќџисто); 
see Pley, De lanae. . .usu, pp. 92 ff., 97, and Heckenbach, of. cit. pp. 108 f. 
This is perhaps further exemplified by the крокобу or binding with xpóxn 
in the mysteries, for which see Photius, Lex. s.v.; Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
p. 703; Bekker, Anecd. 1, p. 273 and below, p. 454. 
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often represented with a nail in her hand, though the image 
is not strange to Greece.’ Thus Horace:? 


te semper anteit saeva Necessitas 
clavos trabales et cuneos manu 
gestans aena, etc. ; 


and once again, where we may note that he combines and 
virtually equates her nail with the cords of death, the other 
instrument of kat&Seouos: 


si figit adamantinos 

summis verticibus dira Necessitas 
clavos, non animum metu, 

non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 


The life-soul, the head, is pierced, is noosed. Binding and 
nailing are often applied to the same effigy. We may compare 
quod semel destinavi clavo tabulari fixum est (Petronius, 75). With 
this the evidence of art is at one. On an Etruscan mirror,5 
Athrpa (= Atropos) is seen driving the clavus trabalis into the 
head of Meleager, dooming him as the binding of the gods 
dooms the Homeric hero. This is perhaps® the original ex- 
planation of the hammer in the hand of the Etruscan death- 
god, Charun. We have seen that victory is one of the phases 
of fortune which is signalised by Fate, e.g. the trelparta víkns 
of Homer and Archilochus, and the ‘war-winning woof’ of 
Njals Saga. Victory, with whom the Disir have much in 


1 See e.g. Aesch. Suppl. 944f.; cf. 439 f. and Aristoph. Knights, 461. 

з Odes, 1, 35, 17 ff. Cf. the references given by Saglio, as mentioned 
in note 2 on p. 375 below; also in the Norse: merkja á nagli Naud (Necessity), 
Sigdrifumal, verse 7, and á Nornar nagli, ibid. 17. 

3 Odes, m, 24, 5ff. For the head cf. pp. 133 f. The thoughts traced help 
to a better understanding also of Statius! picture of Priscilla dying (Silv. 


V, 1, 155 ff): furvae miseram circum undique leti 


vallavere plagae, tenduntur dura sororum 
licia et exacti superest pars ultima fili. 


For further Latin evidence of the conception see pp. 403, 437 ff., 447 f. 

4 See e.g. R. Wünsch, ‘Eine antike Rachepuppe', Philologus, 1902, pp. 
126 ff. 5 Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, Plate CLX XVI. 

$ But it was perhaps merely an apt explanation of ordinary death, an 
instrument rendering lifeless without drawing blood. Cf. Milton's *Death 
with his mace petrific? (Paradise Lost, x, 294). 
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common,’ appears on coins? affixing a nail into the head of 
a trophy as Atropos into that of Meleager. Trophies can now 
be better understood. Each was an effigy of the vanquished ;? 
it here undergoes the fate of a victim in effigy. The nailing is 
perhaps an expression of devotio and meant irreversible rout 
(троттї\) or destruction. So pestilentiam quondam clavo ab dictatore 
fixo sedatam (Liv. vu, 3, 3) and each year the praetor maximus 
must drive a nail (clavum pangat) on the Capitol (ibid. 5) as was 
done at Volsinii (ibid. 7) in the temple of Nortia, goddess of fate. 
We can now better understand another Latin imaging of 

fate as a post or pillar fixed fast. 

veter fatorum terminus sic iusserat4 
says Accius. And Virgil makes Dido say: 

si tangere portus 
infandum caput ac terris adnare necesse est 


et sic fata Iovis poscunt, hic terminus haeret, 
at... 


while in the Carmen Saeculare Horace prays to the Parcae: 


quod semel dictum est stabilisque rerum 

terminus servet, bona iam peractis 

tungite fata.$ 
As in teipap (tépas), boundary and fate have the same 
mechanism. Thus Lucretius tells how his master explored the 


universe, 
unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri, 
quid nequeat, finita potestas denique cuique 
quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus haerens.? 


1 See К. M. Meyer, of. cit. p. 159. 

2 For this and allied Roman superstitions and practices concerning 
nails see Saglio in Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. clavus, col. 1240 f. The coin 
(of Agathocles) is given (fig. 1614) and a fuller representation (fig. 1615) 
from a Pompeian fresco. Nails were fixed in the heads of actual trophies, 
see Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. tropaeum, col. 4502. How good fortune might 
be represented thus appears in modern Italy. A lemon is taken and if it 
is desired to produce good luck, *thou shouldst stick in it many pins of 
varied colours. But if thou wilt that evil befall anyone, put in it black 
pins’ (recorded by C. Leland in Aradia or the Gospel of the Witches, p. 31). 
Cf. the coloured threads in note 2, p. 396 below. 

3 See e.g. Virgil, Aen. X1, 5—16, 89f. 1 481 (Ribbeck). 

5 Aen. ту, 612ff. $ o6ff. 

7 1,75 ff. Cf. Spos, ‘determination’, on pp. 464 f. The debtor assumed an 
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Attention was paid to the head because it contained the 
uxt.’ Euripides conceived of the particular fate, phase of 
fortune, as spun and given by the deity to a man as a wreath 
of wool, a стёрџо.? By the thought traced that a phase of 
fortune was such a band and might be put about one in that 
form we can now explain the human custom of binding, 
wreathing the head with a ravia or fillet, wreath, or crown. 
Thus, of a victor in the games Simonides says: ‘Who of the 
present generation hath in contest of the neighbouring folk 
bound upon himself so many victories with leaves of myrtle 
or wreaths of roses? '3 (toodoSe ў rreráAoi1c1 puprov f| стефб- 
voici $ó8ov буєбђссто vikas;); and of another Pindar says: 
‘One swift day set three glorious deeds about his hair'* (трі 
&pya тобаркђс &pépa 9fjke k&XAioT &иф1 kópais) and, in life 
itself, he who receives good fortune receives а џоїрс, a crown: 


TÒ бё tradeiv єў ттр©тоу &éðAcov 

0 5° éoUciv Seutépa poip’* &upotépoici 5° vhp 
$$ ӧу EyKUpon кой An, 

стёфсуоу twiotov б6ёбєктоп1.5 


We can thus also better understand a number of other passages. 
In epitaphs Simonides says: ‘This is the grave of that Adei- 
mantos through whose counsel Greece put around her (head) 
the crown of freedom’® (tAcudepias &рфёбето otépavov), and 
‘striving to put around Greece freedom (i.e. the band or crown 
that is freedom) we lie’? ('EAA&81 yàp otrevSovtes &AeuOepinv 


obligation, was ‘bound’ (pp. 438 ff.) and gave pignus. This seems charac- 
teristically to have been a ring (cf. Hor. Od. 1, 9, 23; Juv. vt, 27; pp. 438, 
n. 1, 448, n. 6, 457, n. 3). Pig-nus (cf. fe-nus, p. 124) looks as if it were 
related to pango, pepigi, pactum, i.e. ‘drive in fast’, ‘fix’ e.g. clavum, terminum. 
If so, pignus = ‘ring’ is the same equation of nailing and binding. Among 
ourselves, ‘She was nailed down to write the thing? (Meredith, The Tragic 
Comedians) or ‘George comes on Wednesdays. . .but I cannot nail down 
to that day’ (Longfellow, Life, 1, 386). A custom of marking a date, or 
promising a time for fulfilment, by driving in a nail would explain our 
‘to pay on the nail’. Cf. Livy vn, 3 eum clavum notam numeri annorum fuisse. 

* See pp. 95 ff. ? See р 336. 3 10,1. 

4 Ol. хи, 38 f. Cf. Plat. Rep. SH on p. 442, Od. уш, 244 f. on p. 380. 

5 Pyth. 1 , 98ff. Victory (Nixn), herself crowned (cf. Aphrodite wearing 
KEOTOS fuás, p. 368; and Eros on p. 403), was represented (e.g. by Phidias, 
Paus. v, 11, 7) holding out or r bringing a tawla or wreath. Cf. pp. 333f., 
402 f. $ 98 (Bgk.). ? тоо. 
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TrepiGcivat /кєіреда), and of others that they ‘died in order that 
their Greece might not take from her dying head freedom'* 
(i.e. that band—iva opici uf) KabéAntai/“EAAGs ётофбрёуои 
Kpatos ÉAeuOspíav), and others again ‘after putting inex- 
tinguishable fame about their dear fatherland’? (i.e. that 
band—&ofeorov kA£og оїбє фїАтү mepi тгатрібі Oévtes). So 
too Euripides’ Andromache; taken from her home by the 
Greeks, speaks of herself as *putting about her head hate- 
ful slavery’ (BovAooUvav o Tuyspàv &рфіВоћЛойса kapg), while 
other characters speak of putting about (rrepiBóAAew) a person 
this ог that fate, kingship (rupavví8a),* safety (соттпріоу),5 
etc. The thought survives in the prose writers also. Thus, 
according to Herodotus, to the Samians, whom he is making 
free, Maiandrios says: tiv éAevOepinv üyiv ттєрїтЇӨтш1® and 
Astyages abuses Harpagos for his folly and injustice: el тару 
оотф Вас1лёа yevéoðar... AAW Trepi£8nke TO Kpcrtos...el yàp 
St) Seiv Trávroos trepideivar GAAw тё Thy BaciAninv кої ufi 
outov Éxtiv, Sixaidtepov elvari Мтїүбоду TÉ% TrepiPaAciv тоўто TÒ 
åyaðòv ў Пероёоу.7 The kingship is a band put about a 
person, who thus becomes king. In fact Васіћєіс ‘kingship’ 
was used of this physical band; it designated the diadem.? So 
we have the origin of the royal crown and of the importance 
of ‘coronation’. Further evidence appears below.? The 
putting of a tawla or crown elsewhere, e.g. upon a ship or 
a housedoor, can also now be understood as intended to 
confer or embody a happy fate. 


* 103, 3f. This is the manuscript reading which has been variously 
emended, e.g. Planudes é&rog@ipévois к@рто$ ёАєибєріоѕ, Jacobs ёт” 
Ip@{pou, Bergk &trop@ipévn. But our evidence that the head was e 
as the seat of the life vindicates the MS. * 99, 

3 Androm. 110 (cf. Phoen. 189). To this on pp. 145f. I have е the 
Roman custom of putting a band about the head of a person when making 
him a slave and again another band when he was made free. 

4 Ion, 829. 5 Herc. Fur. 304. Cf. Or. 1031, I. T. 788. 

6 ш, 142. 7 1, 129. СЁ also Od. ш, 205-8 on p. 380. 

5 E.g. Diod. Sic. 1, 47. 9 Pp. 402 ff., 431 ff. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Moipav émti8évan, ттєтгрооцёуо$, etc. 


There remain to be considered Homer's other expressions for 
fate. eluaptai, ‘it has been apportioned’, and Өёсфотбу ёст1, 
‘it is ordained’, need not be discussed. What however of 
џоїра and aloa? Their obvious meaning, and that which in 
other contexts they possess, is just ‘portion’. Of the personified 
powers thus named, as also of simple expressions such as с yap 
of poip’ oTi plàous [Sée1v (Od. v, 41), we need say little, since 
they, like ғїрортол, reveal nothing as to the form under which 
the џоїра is conceived. If we exclude these, there are left 
several expressions hitherto unexplained. Helen says to 
Hector: ‘Sit; for you are wearied on account of my shameless 
self and of the &tn of Paris, on our account, 


olei ётгі Zevs 8fjke koxóv uópov ws Kal ӧтісосо 
&удротготот TreAcoue0* &ofSipo1 Eocopévoior’;* 


similarly Odysseus seeks to comfort Aias for his wrongs: 


ооё Tig &АЛо$ 

aitios, &АА& Zeus Доуабу otpatév alyunTáov 

extrccyAws ёҳдолрє, теїу 5° ётгі potpav ЁӨткеу.? 
The expression is clearly spatial ‘placed upon’, yet commenta- 
tors are content with a vague paraphrase ‘assigned to’ and 
make no attempt to explain the image. What however are 
Homer’s other uses of &ri-Ti0£voi with a personal object? 

с\т&р ёті стефбуту Kepadriipiv delpas 

Ofikero ХоЛкеіти,3 
And under what form have we seen a man’s portion, his 
fortunes, to be conceived? As a thread or bond placed upon 
him by the gods, a treipap signifying ví«n, 6Ac0pos or dtzus, etc., 
as the case might be. Indeed with reference to such, quite 


! Il vi, 357 f. ^ Od. x1, 558 ff. 
3 Il. x, 30 f. Cf. Od. xxn, 123; Hymn to Aphrodite (у), 7. 
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explicit, the meipap ёр1бо$, we have had an almost identical 
expression; for this the gods ёт” &ugorépoici rTávuccav. That 
the роїра was conceived thus as a bond, or treipap, is, however, 
clearly shown, though unrecognised, in passages already dis- 
cussed, e.g. in the fate of Melampous: 
xasm 66 oÙ Kat& otpa тёбтоє 

Secpol т’ &pyadtor kal BoukóAot &уро1!фтоа1,! 
where yaAetr?) uoipa is parallel to the adjacent Seopoi &pyoA£ot 
and the personified power is precluded by @eoU. So too in the 
story of Clytemnestra: 

GAN’ Ste бї шу џоїра беу ётёбтое Sauva.’ 


Other passages also in which роїра is usually translated Fate, 
as if a person or agent, may well be parallel, e.g. 


Ev0' 'Auapuykel6nv Ai psa uoip' érré6noe.? 


‘Then his fate (in the form of a teipap or Seopds) bound 
Diores, son of Amarynkeus. Plato, as I have shown else- 
where,* follows the Homeric conception very closely and he 
is quite explicit: the poipa is the thread spun.5 
To this same image allusive reference was natural. Just as 
the теїрар can be implied so that kde’ ёфӯтгтол can stand no 
less than dAg@pou Trelpat’ épfjrrrau, роїра can be replaced by 
a specific fortune or fate. Peleus was blest above other men: 
GAN’ ёті Kal TH Ofjke Өє®$ kaxóv, ӧтті ol o0 mi 
TraiSav ёу yey&poici yout) yévero кребутоу.6 
This background of thought will help us also to understand 
why Pindar? speaks of a man's оїоу ‘fastening upon him a 
fate of childlessness’? (тӧтроу épdyais ópoavóv yeve&s), and 
why Semonides of Amorgos? says of man's evil fate in marriage: 


Zeus yàp uéyic rov тойт’ Erroínoev какбу 
Kal 5ecuóv «ифёӨтүкєў брртктоу тгёбт\$. 


* Od. хі, 292 f. * Od. т, 269. 

3 Il. 1v, 517. 

4 Pp. 306f., 403f.,and ‘On the Knees of the Gods’, Class. Rev. Feb. 1924, 
pp. 3 ff. 

5 See pp. 306f., 403 f. 6 П. ххту, 538f. 

7 OL 1x, 60 f. See p. 405 below. 

* уп, 115 f. (Bgk.). See p. 434 below. 
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Alkinoos tells Odysseus wherein the advantages, good points, 
of the Phaeacians lie, that he may tell another, 

fiuerépns &perfis ueuvnuévos, ofa xal fjuiv 

Zeùs ёті Epya тіӨпот.! 
We may compare from the Old Testament ‘It is God that 
girdeth me with strength', “Апа righteousness shall be the 
girdle of his loins’, etc., and for the use of émi Archbishop 
Leighton's description ofthe righteousness attributed to a man 
by God: “А Righteousness that is not in him but upon him. 
He is clothed with it’.3 The bond can be spoken of as already 
upon a man ere fulfilment comes. It could be said of a man 
enjoying the sweets of life that upon him ўт ром Trelparr’ 
ёфӯтгтол. When Lykaon begs for mercy, Achilles refuses: 
‘Patroklos, a better man, has died, and I, the goddess-born: 

oOx óp&qs olos кої ёуф KaAds Te uéyas ve; ... 

GAA’ Ёттї тот Kal &pgol Өбустоѕ Kal роїра kpara’.4 
‘Upon me also death has been placed’ (or fastened). Age and 
death indeed are placed or fastened upon all mankind: 

xaipé uoi, à BacíActa, Siaprrepés els $ ке ypas 

Өт) кої Өбустоѕ, TK т” ёт’ &у@роәттото1 TréAOVTAL.S 
They are part of the usual lot of misery. That it is a bond 
that is ‘put upon’ men by the gods is confirmed by the 
fact that just before saying of Peleus that ёті kal TG Ofike 
655 koxóv Achilles refers to the spinning of evil by the gods 
for men: 


Фс yàp ётеклоссуто Geol беАоїс: Bporotot 
30у &yvuptvois.$ 


Similarly Telemachos says: 


ої yàp éuol тоссђубе Geol SUvapiv тгер:Өєїєу 
tioacbal pvnotiipas.... | 
GAA’ of poi тоїюўтоу ётёкАосау Geol SABov.7 


* Od. vm, 244 f. Cf. Il. 1, 509, п, 39f., etc. 

? See p. 367 above. 

3 See Coleridge's Aids to Reflection, Aphorism Lxxml, p. 96. 

4 Il. xxi, 108 ff. With pp. 376f., 457 ff., cf. Hom. Hymn to Dem. 150, etc. 
5 Od.xm,59f. 5 Il. xxiv,525f. 7 Od. ш, 205-8. СЕ pp. 376f. 
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The thread spun is laid upon or around (Tep16¢eiev) individuals 
or hosts, and of some kinds a portion upon every man. 

Horace was familiar with fate as a bond. The image traced 
behind Homer's 205 &mi...Tí0nci, etc. perhaps underlies 
his words: 

sed satis est orare Iovem quae ponit et aufert: 
det vitam, det opes; aequum mi animum ipse parabo, 
which have been interpreted? of a banquet at which Jupiter 
‘sets before us and snatches from us’, though the nearest 
parallel adduced is his picture of the winged goddess of 
Fortune removing a crown from.one and placing it upon 
another (cf. pp. 402 ff., 431 f£.) : 
hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet.4 

In the Norse where, as we have seen, the gods are called 
‘the Binders’ and the Norns spin, weave, and bind, and battle 
fraught with death is their web, there may be a parallel to 
this expression also; for one of the terms for the fate appor- 
tioned by them is örlög, ‘that which is laid from the first’ upon 
men, i.e. ‘fate’ or ‘battle’. Cf. Anglo-Saxon отар, and orlege.$ 
In the poem (A) about Guthlac, the saint first is ‘under the 
close fetters of hateful spirits’ (540) but presently in his turn ‘he 
bound the ministers of darkness with afflictions, laid distress 
upon them’ (nyd onsette, 696f., cf. nyd[e]. . .gebunden,7etc.). Örlög 
etc. are currently? interpreted as metaphorical, referring to 
commands or behests. But how the physical sense passes into 


1 See p. 374. ° Epist. 1, 18, 111 f. The MSS. show also qui and donat. 

3 See Reid in Wilkins’ note, also Wickham. 

4 Odes, 1, 34, 14 ff. The conception of her gifts as bands or wrappings 
(see below pp. 420 ff.) may explain his alternative: si celeres quatit] 
pennas, resigno quae dedit et mea/virtute me involvo (їп, 29, 53 Ё). 

5 See e.g. Helgakv. Hundingsb. i. f., verses 3f. Of. ‘ez gét keinem anders 
dan im wirt @fgeleit’, Mich. Beham's Vom Unglauben, 4. 

é Also Dutch oorlog to which Professor Rose has drawn my attention. 

7 Gnomic Verses 38 in the Exeter book. See also Riddle, ш, 13ff. 
(101 Б), xx, 29f. (1055) in the Exeter Book (ed. W. S. Mackie). 

* See e.g. К. M. Meyer, of. cit. p. 156; Golther, of. cit. p. 105, and 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie* (pp. 410 and 857 in trans.). The Lithuanians 
and Letts also call fate likkimas, liktens, from lik-t, ‘to lay down’. 
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the other may be illustrated by iniungere, German einem etwas 
auf die Seele binden, i.e. to enjoin upon one (to do something). 
ётгтт1Өёуоп, whose parallelism does not appear to have been 
perceived, cannot mean merely *command', since only in the 
‘middle’ and that rarely—never in Homer— does é&ririévoi 
mean ‘to lay commands upon’, and that meaning is clearly 
impossible in the contexts cited.’ It derives from this. 
ттЕтгрсонёуо$ occurs twiceinsimilarcontexts. When Sarpedon 

and Patroklos meet, Zeus hesitates whether to rescue the 
former, but Hera protests: 

alvétete Kpovíðn, тоїоу тӧу uü8ov #вїттє$. 

&vipa Өуптӧу ёбута méa ттєтгроонёуоу aton 

&y £0£Aet5 9avé&rroto Buonxéos £&avoA Uca! ; 

Ep: &ràp об то: ттбут&$ ётолуќореу Geol @Ало:.* 
In Jl. xxu, 178-81, with the last three lines the same and the 
rest of the scene scarcely changed, Athene protests when Zeus 
contemplates saving Hector in his turn. Current explanations 
and translations of the crucial phrase are not very satis- 
factory, e.g. “а mortal man long doomed to fate dost thou 
desire to deliver again from death of evil name?' (Lang). 
тгётроџоп is treated as derived from rrópo, a ‘present’ non- 
existent but postulated for &ropov and so bearing the meaning 
‘I give’. But if we render ‘a man long given to fate’, we 
are unable in Homer to find any parallel3 to such a thought, 
and such a rendering is precluded by Л. m, 309, хуш, 
329 below, and the use of ў тпетроџёут and Td тгєтгроонёуоу. 
Instead, fate is given to, laid upon, men. Myers, apparently 
finding Lang's version unsatisfactory, in Л. xxm, 179 Ё. 
rendered ‘a man that is mortal, doomed long ago by fate, 
wouldst thou redeem back from ill-boding death?’ ‘A man 


т For the use of Tíónui of * placing’ fate, і.е. determining what happens, 
see also pp. 434 f. Perhaps Qéuis, O£ris, and even eds itself derive from this 
root and the conception of the gods as ‘placers’. Thus Homer constantly 
expresses causation by ti6nut (e.g. Л. 1, 2, ш, 321, Хп, 450). Cf. Hdt. п, 
52: Beous...d71 KOoue Sevres Ta mrávra прђурата Kad тт@то vous elxov. 

* П. xvi, 440 ff. 

3 The nearest approach is perhaps u' oUtos &v'jp kata $бра xióvra/ 
oU ті kaxóv óé£avra Paddy ©ёфутүоту ёбокеу, Od. хуп, 566f. Cf. xix, 167; 
Il. v, 397. Pindar speaks of one man giving another to death, Nem. 1, 66; 
Ol. п, 82. They are not given by Fate. 
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given by fate (ойсо)?! To whom? To death? Whatever 
answer we imagine, there is no parallel to the thought and 
the sense of ‘given’ (1éAat) is strained, since it is applied to 
the living. yuxħv "Ai&i Sova, twice used (Г. v, 654 and X1, 
445) of him who dies, means the act of dying. It might also be 
asked how would Myers render Spi тєтгроуџёуоу aion in its 
context (Л. xv, 209, pp. 385f. below). ‘Given by thesame fate’ 
makes nonsense. Ifthen we try to make the verb mean ‘endow’ 
and the phrase ‘long ago endowed with fate’, we can find in 
the uses of étropov no shadow of a parallel for either the 
meaning or the construction. тётгротол and rrempoyuévos are, 
moreover, never used of anything except fate, which, were 
they passive parts of ётороу, would scarcely be so, while 
&rropov itself is rarely used of human fortunes but habitually 
of ordinary material objects. It has the sense ‘give’ with the 
accusative of the thing given and the dative of the recipient. 
Lastly, while modern philologists explain thus, apparently 
without realising the difficulties, ancient testimony knows 
little or nothing of such explanation, but is equally unanimous 
in quite a different direction, e.g. тєтроџёуоу. єїџарџёуоу ғ 
®piopévov, Tremepaguévov TÒ poipas eis mépas (Photius, 
Suidas, etc.); mrempouévov: onuaiver TÒ eipapuévov Kal ópic- 
pévov kal ofovel rrerrepacroouévov · бф’ oU yiveroa kata ovykorrv 
Terrpouévov (Et. Magn.) ; ттєттроәнёутүу 88 Sià то Trerrepocróo8od 
Tr&vTa Kal unõèv èv Tois ovow &rreipov elvan (de Mundo, 401 b, 
10 f.), with which we may compare the opinion preserved by 
Eustathius (1200, 10) rrempoyuévny бті Tr&vra els Trépas pépet. 
Ancient etymologies are often wild and false, but it may well 
mean something that the Greeks naturally looked towards the 
stem of trépas and treipap for a solution, though, as might be 
expected, thinking only of its later meaning. mremepaoy£vov or 
тгєтєрстоџёуоу would scarcely become тєтгроџёуоу. It may 
not be possible to determine the exact form of the present 
stem. Trempoyévov might be a perfect participle passive of 
a verb rrepóo (cf. кєрбо = kep&vvuyi, кёкроџол, etc.). TreIpaives, 
as we have seen, with an original sense of ‘bind’ or ‘fasten’, 
also comes to mean ' accomplish', perhaps with a basic notion 
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“to cross, traverse’ or ‘to go round’.! In this form the verb 
is rare but itis exceedingly common as Trepaive with meanings 
‘accomplish’, ‘cross’ or ‘traverse’, and ‘penetrate’. These are 
also the meanings of the form trepdw with an ‘Epic’ form 
тердоо. Exactly so Upaive has a variant úpáw with ‘Epic’ 
form Updw.? If mepów was really used in or before Homer’s 
day, we might expect that like treipaive it could also mean 
‘bind’. Whatever the form of the present, there is reason to 
think that rrerpoyuévov originally meant ‘bound’. 
Let us return to the crucial instances given above: 

бубре Өуптӧу óvta тг&Лот tretpapévoy alon 

&y &0ЕЛес 9avérroio Suonxéos avaArtoat ; 
In current interpretations the vague ‘doomed’, explained by 
the almost impossible ‘given’, is balanced by the equally vague 
‘redeem’ or ‘deliver’ for its reversal in avoAtoa. This last 
should naturally mean ‘to unloose from (a bond one who is 
bound)’. We have already? seen the relation to our image of 
Geol кокбттүто$ ÉAucav, etc. On the interpretation offered, 
unless we take aion as personal: ‘bound by Fate’—which the 
parallel we are about to consider (Jl. xv, 208 ff.) makes im- 
probable—it will be an instrumental dative: ‘a man who has 
long been bound with his fate’, i.e. on whom his poipa (death) 
has been placed, on whom ўӚт óA£6pou trelpat’ &pfjrrroa. This 
use of the dative is exactly parallel to what we saw above: 

Zeús pe u£ya KpoviSns бтт ivé6nos Bapeln.4 
Zeus wants to unbind, set free, Hector and Patroklos from the 
doom with which they have been bound. There appears to 
be confirmation in the scholia (L. ad хуп, 442): t&avadtoat: 
&vaA Uca: тобто &mó TGv рітоу rv Moip&v, with which we 
may compare Eustathius: åpopuń ёстіу &rró ToU TOv Морёу 
ufrov, as also on the parallel passage: фтӨёу ueroqopikós &тг© 
тфу &vaAvouévov Офасубтоу. &voAUeiv is the word used by 

1 Le. to traverse in three dimensions the surface of anything finite 

(such as a cylinder or sphere). Cf. trépa, тері, Sanscr. pari, para. Treipap 
isa girdling bond or the ‘ cross-thread’ of the loom (see pp. 338 ff.), the latter, 
however, perhaps only incidently. The sense of ‘limit’ both in this and in 
the verb appears to result from the confining circumference. See also 


pp. 314ff. and 342 above. 
? Od. vu, 105. 3 Pp. 363 ff. 4 П. п, 111, rx, 18. 
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Homer of Penelope undoing her web.! éavadtoat itself is 
used thus in an epitaph: 
ovSels yàp SüUvcrrai poipõv џітоу eavadtoat.? 


Tibullus writes of the Danae fallor eds 


stamina non ulli dissolüenda deo.3 

Later magic sought, we are told,‘ Ave тё тїс eiuapu£vns, and 
to his deliverer, Isis, Lucius says fatorum etiam tnextricabiliter 
contorta retractas licia. The explanation of the Homeric 
scholiast and Eustathius—which has, apparently, been hitherto 
dismissed as worthless—seems to involve a conception of the 
man as entangled in the woof. They know little or nothing of 
the simple binding by the gods to which we have found so 
frequent allusion and which satisfies the present passage, and 
therefore they have recourse to that form of the image more 
familiar in their time, the weaving of the Fates. They do, 
however, perceive the clear implication of some form of 
binding from which the victim is to be *unloosed', if Zeus 
dares. After describing how Apollo, ‘binding the son of Thetis 
with bold death’ (maia. . .Өёт1ос̧...Өроосєї фӧуф treScoais), 
staved off the fall of Troy, Pindar® says: ‘Zeus, the warder of 
the gods, does not dare to unloose fates’ (uópoiu" &vañúev 20 
ó бебу ткотг©$ oU ToÀug). In the Mahabharata the Hindoo 
death-god, Yama, won over by the devotion of Savitri, 
releases her husband Satyavant from the bonds with which 
he has bound him, i.e. allows him to live.7 

There remain two other Homeric passages, one in which 
Poseidon considers his lot and that of Zeus: 


&AA& 768’ alvóv &yos kpabínv kal 9upóv İkåvsı 
ÓTTÓT’ &v 1обророу Kal ópíj тгєтгроорёуоу alon 
veiKeleiw E0¢Aqo1.8 


1 Od. п, 105, XXIV, 145. 2 Epigr. Gr. 588, 8. 5175, 1f. 

4 Porphyr. cited by Eusebius, Praep. Ev. vi, 4, p. 241a. See also 
Iamblichus, de Fato, p. 179. Cf. pp. 440 ff. below. 

5 Apul. Met. x1, 25. Cf. Dionysos on pp. 405, 441, 452. 

6 Pacan v1, 83 ff. For other examples of the binding of fate in Pindar 
see pp. 376, 405 Ё, and for the weaving рр. 349 ff. 

7 See pp. 358 ff. Compare the spell to recall the dead to life: ‘ Loosing 
the bands of death ...I lengthen out thy existence’ (Atharva Veda, уш, 
2, 2). 8 Л. xv, 208 ff. 
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*Bound with the same fate' (a fate shared by both) is perfectly 
satisfactory. The treipap épidos, as we saw, was laid over two 
parties, ёт’ áugorépoici! Upon Odysseus there had been 
uéya treipap óisUos. ‘I can’, says he, ‘tell Penelope about her 
husband; for éphv &vebéyus0a ðizúv.’? Euve бё xol uoípns 
Aayx£rnv Aiva, says Agathias? much later. In weaving it would 
be natural to think of two or more warp-threads as bound by 
the same woof. aloa is clearly not personified here. By whom 
they are ‘bound’ is left vague. Another application of the 
image to divine fortunes has already‘ been cited : ёдсубтоіслу 
Epis каї veikog ёфўтгтол.5 The problem it raises will be dis- 
cussed below.$ 

The remaining instances differ slightly. Priam says he 
cannot endure to watch the combat of his son with Menelaos. 

Zeùs uév trou тб ye ol6s kal &&varroi Өғоі &AAo:, 
ӧтгтотёрф Oavéároio TÉAOS тгєтрорёуоу égTiv.? 

The tone is much that of Menelaos and of Hector in the 
passages whose exemplification of the image has already? been 
discussed: тае p кушу спут OwphEouar обтар лтербе 
vikns melipat’ Exovtai év &8avároici Ocoiciv,? 
GAD’ fjroi uiv тота дєбу èv yoúvaoı кєїтої 
al кё oe xeipórepós mep dv dard 9upóv орал, 
and the meaning of the last line, ‘for which of the two the тё\о$ 
of death is bound’, is virtually ӧтгтотёрф óA£0pou trelpat’ 
épijmtai. téAos is discussed below." A man’s fate may be 
expressed through a verb as something he is to do or suffer. 
We saw that émixAc@ei could be followed by the infinitive 
olkóv8e véeoðai (Od. 1, 17), зоғу (Il. xxvi, 525 Ё), and that 
similarly the dative of the noun defining the particular fate 
could with éméSnoe be replaced by the infinitive ueivoa, 
баџђусп, etc. So too with тгётгротот the noun subject can be 
replaced by aninfinitive, explaining what fate has been bound, 


1 Il. xm, 359. ? Od. хуп, 563. 
3 Anth. Pal. Уп, 551, 3. 4 P. 334. 

5 Il. хха, 513. : Pp. 392f. 

7 Il. m, 308 f. Pp. 333 f. 

9 П. уп, 101 f. © Tl. xx, 435 f. 


п Pp. 426 ff. 
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what bond has been fastened, e.g. ‘that both should redden 
the same earth’: 
биро yàp Trérporat ópofnv усїау ёре0сот.! 

In post-Homeric literature тётротол and mempoyuévos gra- 
dually became colourless ; they survived as the English ‘bound’ 
(e.g. ‘he is bound to conquer’) has done,? but the image was 
forgotten.3 

To the same conception of fate as thread or cord (TrroA£uoio 
Teipap, Teipap dizvos, etc.) appears to belong the use of 
ToAutrevelv, ‘to wind into a ball (toAUTn)’. Thus Agamemnon, 
having felicitated Achilles on his honourable end, says: ‘But 
what joy is this to me that I wound up the (thread of) war 
(ёте! ттОАєноу TOAUTTEVoG)? For at my returning Zeus devised 
evil doom for me'.* It is not just our ‘wind up’ = * таке an 
end’. Odysseus says of the Achaeans besieging Troy: ‘Zeus 
hath given to us that from youth even to old age we should 
wind grievous wars’5 (toAutreveiv &pyaAtous TroAéuous). The 


1 Il. хуш, 329. * See p. 333. 

3 Nevertheless if we examine the passages in which they occur (see e.g. 
those cited by Liddell and Scott), we find that an original sense ‘bound’ 
satisfies all of them, while an original sense ‘given’ is in some cases 
exceedingly difficult, e.g. тетроџрёуоу ВаотАёс (Pind. Pyth. rv, 61 f.); 
‘destined king’, ‘bound (as) king’, like ‘crowned (as) king’, meaning 
‘bound with the fortune of kingship’ (see рр. 376f., 447f., 457f.), gives 
perfectsense. If the attempt be made to apply ‘endowed’ universally— 
a sense which étropov never bears—it fails in almost every instance. We 
can say that a fetter or bond is fastened (cf. oeip?yv meipalveiv, Od. ххп, 175, 
etc.) no less than that a person is fastened. This already has been instanced 
іп €av&roio тёЛоѕ ттєтгроонёуоу ёсттіу, and it occurs frequently, tretrpwpévos 
being applied to the fortune in question, Bíos, perá, etc., e.g. Thv 
тетгроонёутуу 52 xph оїссу pépsiv (Aesch. P.V. 103 Е). From this come 
the use of ў mempæonévy (sc. yoipa or aloa) alone and its personification 
like that of Aloa and Moipa themselves and of Eipappévn. In the personifi- 
cation, as in that of poïpa, the association of the thread was perhaps still 
felt. Pausanias remarks that Olen made a hymn és ElAefQviav, eUAwóv 
тє atti &voxoet, 5 Лоу Os тў Петроџёут tiv олутту (уш, 21, 3). 

4 Od. xxiv, 95; cf. I, 238, Iv, 490, xiv, 368. 

5 П. xiv, 86; cf. xxiv, 7. ‘Just as a woman rolls thread into a ball, so 
their days rolled on till it came to their turn to be rolled’ (‘Little Fool 
Ivan’, one of the Skazki of Polevoi). Cf. p. 352 (Slav goddesses spinning 
fate). The sense is slightly different when Penelope (Od. хіх, 137) says of 
her weaving ‘I wind snares’ (ty® бё SdAous toAuTrevw; cf. SóAous 
Ugatverv, ф@тгтеу, тАёкеу and рр. 341, 368). 
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context of &roAvrreUei in the ‘Shield of Herakles’ suggests 
that the evil fortune is fastened about a man and he winds it 
off himself (see pp. 364 f.): 

as 5° бт’ &vi)p dotractév Отектрофоут kaxórnra 

vouUcov ti’ &pyaréns 7) Kal кратерой Ото бєсџой, 

Ф pa TÓT "Augitpvev yaderrdv Tróvov ёктоћитге0сос 

&c1racíos te plAws тє Éóv Sópov eloagikavev.' 

In Latin we find not only the fates spinning or winding, 
e.g. sic volvere Parcas but also human beings might ask to 
suffer their old fate again, wind it again. Thus Jupiter is asked 
on behalf of the Trojans: 

Xanthum et Simoenta 
redde, oro, miseris tterumque revolvere casus 
da, pater, Iliacos Teucris.3 
To go through fate again in speech was also ‘to wind it again’, 
as one unwinds and rewinds a ball of wool: 


sed quid ego haec autem nequiquam ingrata revolvo ?* 


It is now perhaps possible to solve the problem of a line of 
Ennius: quis potis ingentis oras evolvere belli?5 and of Virgil's 
эшона vos, о Calliope, precor adspirate canenti 

quas ibi tum ferro strages... 

et mecum ingentis oras evolvite belli. 
It has been assumed that oras meant ‘edges, extremities’, and 
an attempt has been made to explain the metaphor as un- 
rolling the edge of a picture or a manuscript; but the war is 
not a manuscript or a picture, if it was natural to speak of 
unrolling a picture; and why speak of the ‘mighty edges’ of 
either? If forEnnius and Virgil, as it did for Livy, etc.,oracould 
mean ‘cord’, equivalent to Homer’s tetpap (see pp. 315ff.), the 
image is natural—it is the coil of war, a slightly transmuted 
reminiscence of the Ёр1бо$ Kpatepfis Koi potou тгтолёното 
Teipap (see рр. 310 ff. and the piya тпєїрор, pp. 323 f.), war 
which as a cord or thread Homer himself, in the passages just 


! 42 ff. 
? Aen. 1, 22; cf. ш, 375. 3 Aen. х, бо ff. ; cf. 1x, 391. 
4 Aen. п, 101. 5 Ann. vi, init. (174 Vahlen). 


$ Aen. їх, 525-8. 
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discussed, speaks of ‘winding’ (тололу). This the Latin 
poets contemplate unwinding (cf. fusos evolvere, etc.). We may 
compare the opening of the Finnish epic: 

Shall I now the end unfasten 

Of this ball of ancient wisdom, 

These ancestral lays unravel...?! 
For Virgil’s appeal to the Muses mecum ingentis oras evolvite 
belli we may recall that in the Sixth Eclogue (3ff.), when he 
wanted to sing of kings and war, Apollo told him rather 
deductum. dicere carmen i.e. to ‘sing song of slender thread’, 
pastoral. For the ‘weaving’ of song see above.” 


1 Kalevala, trans. Crawford, p. 4. Cf. the end, ibid. p. 735. 
* Pp. 340, 368f. 
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CHAPTER VII 


“Үтёр uópov and the Relation of the Gods to Fate 


This reinterpretation of mémporot, particularly in Jl. хут, 
440-3 and xxn, 178-81, will help to a better understanding of 
the much disputed relationship of the gods їо fate, the problems 
whether the gods are subordinate to fate or fate to the gods, 
and of the supposed violation of fate. We see that the gods, 
above all Zeus, spin and bind fate. Physically Zeus is irre- 
sistible and what he has bound he can unbind. But it is 
essential to the conception that the allotment once made be 
respected. There is a moral sanction intrinsic in it. aloa is 
the expression of an ordered world, ‘measure’ that should be 
observed. jmip aloav means not only ‘beyond the measure 
allotted’, ‘beyond what is fated’, but also ‘beyond measure’ 
(“Ектор, ¿mel рє kar’ aloav éveixeoas ооё” \лтёр aloav,! etc.), 
and otcipos ' proper, right’ as well as ‘fated’. Allotting is like 
promising ; once done, one must stand by it. We may compare 
Zeus’ statement: 
ov yàp pòv TraAiveypetov о05° drratnAdv 

oud? ётеЛе0тттоу, & TÍ kev KEPOAT karraveuco.? 
Otherwise the validity of allotment and the order it implies dis- 
appear. Thus it is that Zeus is restrained. He cannot ‘play fast 
and loose’.3 It is not that there is a stronger external deity. The 
society of the gods morally supports the established order and 
they actively intervene in human affairs to see that the measure 
which Zeus has allotted is fulfilled. There is the possibility 
that human spontaneity, if not checked, may overstepit. E.g. 

EvOa Kev aŭte Tpdes &pniplAcv Un’ "Axordy 

"Mov eloavéBnoav &уоЛкеітст Sapévtes, 


* Il. m, 59, VI, 333. 

* Il. 1, 526f. Cf. the sanctity of the terminus (p. 375), and the Stoic view 
of Zeus, almost the last word of classical thought on fate: the power that 
determines our destinies eadem necessitate et deos alligat. . . ille ipse omnium con- 
ditor ac rector scripsit quidem fata sed sequitur (Sen. de Prov. 5). 

3 Cf. Od. m, 236-8, where the poipa of death which the gods cannot 
avert is apparently nevertheless poipa 0:Gv (269; cf. 205-9, etc.). 
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' Apyelot SE ke к0бос £Aov Kal Отгёр Aids aloav 

к&ртеї Kal o8£vei тфєтёроо* GAA’ ados 'AmóM ov... © 

буда кє 51 SUaTHvos UTrép pópov dAet’ "OSucceus, 

el ph &rigpooUvny Sære yAauxómis 'A0tyvn.? 
This conception of the imposing of fate as a binding with it 
allows us to conceive of the binding as not all-inclusive so as 
to exclude freedom. Not all things need be bound or bound 
in every respect; some may be loose.3 So much evil may be 
in a man’s fate, but he may make additional trouble for him- 
self тёр uópov, ‘beyond what is fated’, not, as it is sometimes 
interpreted, ‘contrary to what is fated’. Thus Zeus can say to 
the other gods: ‘What blame mortals lay upon the gods! For 
they say that evils come from us. But they themselves by their 
own follies have woes beyond what is fated (Uirép uópov &Aye' 
Exovolv), as even now Aigisthos beyond what was fated (Utrép 
uópov) married the wedded wife of Atreus’ son and killed the 
latter on his return, knowing that it was sheer destruction for 
himself, since we had warned him, sending Hermes...’.4 
Hector tries to cheer Andromache: ‘No man shall launch me 
to Hades beyond my fate (\лттёр uópov). His fate I say no man, 
brave or coward, hath escaped, once he hath been born’.5 
The case of Aigisthos is like that of a man sentenced to die on 
a certain date and allowed a comfortable existence until then. 
He can before that hurt himself by his own action or even kill 
himself. The measure of evil fixed may be exceeded by a man’s 
own Choosing. Apollo warns Aeneas to retreat before Achilles 
pt) Kal Umrép роїроу 6óyov "Aibos єісафіктот. The gods inter- 

Il, хуп, 319 ff. з Od. v, 436 f. 

3 Cf. Aen. xu, 819 ff. A man may feel that two fates are with him till 
he chooses between them, e.g. either to stay at home or to go to the 
war and die (see JI. rx, 410 ff. and xm, 665 ff., and for the kfjpes pp. 398 ff. 
Cf. p. 265). 

4 Od. 1, 32 ff. We may prefer Hardy’s account. Dick Dewey says: 
‘If we be doomed to marry, we marry; if we be doomed to remain single, 
we do.’ To which Geoffrey Day: ‘That’s not the case with some folk.... 
There's that wife o' mine. It was her doom not to be nobody's wife at 
all in the wide universe. But she made up her mind that she would and 
did it twice over. Doom?... Doom is nothing beside a elderly woman— 
quite a chiel in her hands!’ Under the Greenwood Tree (Pocket edition), 


PP. 131 f. к 
Il. v1, 487 Ё. Il. xx, 335 f. 
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vene to prevent accidental overstepping of fate' and warn men 
so that the responsibility is theirs. In this, as in all attempts to 
combine some predestination with some human freedom, there 
are weaknesses.” 
Thus, speaking generally, human fate is thework of the gods. 
This is seen in such passages as Lykaon's speech to Achilles: 
уйу aU pe тес iv xepolv #Өтүкє 

uoip' Лот · pEAAw Trou бтёудесдот Ail ттестрЇ 

ds pe ool аёту 8@кє,3 
and in Aids aloa, роїра bedv, etc. Utrép 0cóv is used much like 
\лтёр poipav : Trdébs бу Kad Urrip дєёуєіроссєс®є /”lA1ov adrrewiv; 4 
says Apollo to Aeneas. We must distinguish this primary belief 
from the answer which has to be found when the gods, clearly 
defined in their respective powers and provinces, have been 
so vividly conceived as doing and suffering like men that they 
in their turn have their fates and the same language is naturally 
employed. See p. 334, n. 5 (cf. men’s binding of gods, p. 372, 
n. 2) and the words of Ares going to avenge his son: 


el mép por Kal роїра Aids пАтуёуті Kepauve 
кеїсдол ©ноў vexverat....5 


In П. xv, 208 ff. Poseidon complains that Zeus threatens him, 
though ісӧџороу kal ópfj Tetpwpévov odor, but the allotting 
powers are not defined. Just before (189 ff.), however, he has 
described how he and his brothers, Zeus and Hades, divided 
the world between them by the shaking of lots: 


фто &yov ÉAayov mov GAa vatpev alei 
TraAAopéveov’ 'At&ns 8’ EAaye.... 

* In all other passages the possibility beyond what was fated is men- 
tioned by Homer only to be prevented by the intervention of a god or 
gods. In Л. хут, 777 ff. the Achaeans and the Trojans fought, both sides 
with equal success in the earlier part of the day, but as the sun moved to 


its setting тете буф” UTrép ойто» 'Axotol фЁртєро1 fjoav. 
ёк рёу KeBpióvnv Велсу fjpoa épuocav, 


which may be satisfied by ‘then the Achaeans prevailed beyond their 
share’ (which had been equality) or ‘beyond measure’ (cf. Jl. їп, 59, 
VI, 333 quoted on p. 390). If it means ‘ beyond the share allotted to them’, 
it illustrates, with Od. 1, 32 ff., the elasticity admitted with the margin 
of human freedom. 

з E.g. on what in Od. 1, 32 ff. is spoken of as the spontaneous folly of 
Aigisthos appears to depend the fate of someone else in Od. їп, 269 ff. This 
may Бе an oversight. 3 Jl. ххі, 82 ff. 4 Il. хуп, 327f. 5 Il. xv, 117f. 
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The shaking of lots might then, as the spinning of a coin more 
commonly now, be merely the acceptance of a decision by 
impartial chance. But that is most unlikely.! More probably 
the lots? (and possibly the vessel from which they were shaken) 
were either credited with a virtue of their own, possibly even 
a consciousness, ensuring the right decision as the balance 
might,3 or thought to be controlled by higher powers who thus 
revealed their will. The former belief perhaps preceded the 
latter and may suffice for the shaking oflots to decide between 
Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades. Homer does not raise the question. 
When, however, lots are shaken amongst men to decide which 
of the Achaean champions shall do battle with Hector, Zeus 
is expected to control the lots: 
ZeÜ Tr&rep, ў Atavra Aayeiv fj TuBéos vlóv...* 


another indication that itis Zeus who controls fate. Sometimes 
the quasi-human situations, in which the poet represents the 
gods, require that they should appeal to other powers, as men 
to them. Thus, protesting to Zeus her innocence of Poseidon's 
action, Hera calls to witness Earth and Ouranos and the 
down-pouring water of Styx and the sacred head of Zeus and 
their bridal bed.5 More important for the problem of fate 
are Moipa, Aloa, KA&Əes.é Not superior to Zeus but rather 
subordinate,’ they are personifications (like “Atn,® the "Wpai,? 
etc.), dynamic agencies of the ‘thread’ or ‘ portion’; and some- 
times instead of Zeus, or vaguely Zeus and the gods, they are 
spoken of as allotting fate to a man. Their functions are dis- 
cussed further below.'? Their sex would follow from the gender 
of uoipa and aloa and fits in with the activity of women" as 
spinners and the natural association ofthe allotting of destiny 

* See e.g. Л. уп, 169 ff. and the oracular use of lots later. 

2 The use of beans, kvapo, perhaps originated in the beliefthat they con- 
tain puxat (see рр. 112f.), for the prophetic power of which see e.g. 
рр. 101 ff. 

3 See pp. 397 ff., esp. note 4 on p. 398. 4 Il. уп, 179. 

5 Il. xv, 35 Н. See too the Erinyes in xv, 204. Cf. xix, 258f. 

For instances see pp. 335, 400, etc. 

7 See e.g. Hesiod, Theog. 904. 

* See pp. 327, 404. ? See pp. 412ff., 460. ™ See pp. 403 f., 410, 416 ff. 

™ For the gods and other male spinners see pp. 308 f. above and Class. 
Rev. 1924, p. 6. 
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with birth." Later they were identified with goddesses at- 
tending at childbirth? They may thus represent subsidiary 
folk-belief3 which Homer has combined, but not precisely 
related, with his prevailing idea of the allotting of fate by 
Zeus, etc. By their side should be mentioned the Erinyes, 
the dark powers who guard the established order and punish 
him who oversteps it. 

* E.g. Od. vu, 197 f. 

2 See e.g. Eileithyia on pp. 352, 387, n. 3 and cf. Parcae оп р. 352. In 
Egypt,long before Homer's time, it was believed that goddesses attending 
at childbirth announced gifts, parts of its fate, to the child. See e.g. the 
stories on pp. 44, 156, 161f. of The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, by 
Adolf Erman, trans. into English by A. M. Blackman. 


3 See pp. 352f., 416 ff. 
4 See e.g. Il. xix, 87 £., 418, xv, 204; Od. хуп, 475, etc. and later 
Heraclitus, B 94 (Diels). See also below p. 424, n. 7. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
The Jars of Zeus, the Scales of Zeus, and the Kfjpes 


Ifthe single image thus explains these many expressions, there 
yet remains a passage, describing the assignment offate, which 
is universally treated as standing alone and explained without 
reference to any part of the conception detailed. It is the 
account of the Trí001 of Zeus whence he gives ‘gifts’, fortunes 
good and evil, to mortals. The context has passed unnoticed. 

&s yap ётеклосауто Geol бїАоїс1 Вротоїс 

zoe &yvuu£voig* avtol SÉ т” dxndées єїсі. 

Sool yåp Te miĝo: karaxseíoarrai ёу Aids ойбет 

бороу ola Scar, kaxdv, Etepos SE ёќоу. 

Ф иб k’ &yplEas Swn Zeus тертгікёролуоѕ 

&AAote цёу te како б ye küperai, &ЛЛоте 5’ EGBA... 

Qs џёу кой TInAfji Geol Sósav &yAa& Spa 

ёк yeverfjs: Trávras yap én’ &vOpatrous ёкёкасто... 

GAA’ Errl кой TG Өўке Geds kaxóv, ӧтті ol oÙ ті 

traldev v ueyépoicti yov!) yévero kpeióvrov.! 
The reflection begins explicitly with the conception of human 
fortunes as threads spun by the gods, and the manner of the 
giving is defined by an expression (él тё Өйкє) which, as we 
have already seen, refers to the placing of the thread spun 
(uoipa ог treipap) upon the individual. Elsewhere the gods are 
sometimes replaced by the personified Fates whose mode 
of creating human fortunes was, unquestionably, spinning, 
usually at birth, e.g. 

Telcerai босса ol Aloa karà КА®®ё& te Bapeton 

уєуорёуф уђсауто Муф Ste шу Téke рӯтпр.? 
These threads are their ‘ gifts’ which they ‘give’. Twice Hesiod 
names them: 


KaAw6o te A&ysafv te кой "Arporrov alte Pporoici 
yeivouévoian 5:бойоту Exew &ya9óv te kaxóv Te.3 


* Il. xxiv, 525-39. 
* Od. vn, 197f. СЕ Il. xx, 127, XXIV, 210, etc. 
3 Theog. 218 f., 905 f. 
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In Homer, with Peleus' fate, whose later days in marriage Zeus 
marred thus with evil, we may compare his ‘gift’ to Nestor: 


feia &’ ёріууотос yóvos dvépos © тє Kpovíov 
dABov ётпкАост усрќёоуті тє yewou£vo тє, 

ds уйу Néotopi 8Gxe б1хитгєрёс$ рота тут 
сутбу pév Atmrapõs ynpaockéuev ёу реуброхоту, 
uléas aŭ TrtvuTOUs тє кої Eyxeow elvai &pforous.' 


The тЇӨо1 need create no difficulty. Wine, with which тібот 
are perhaps most frequently associated, would in any case be 
excluded by the fact that fusion and a homogeneous whole 
would result from combination. Similar difficulties? would 
arise with oil or any other liquids. Excavations in Crete and 
at Mykenai, etc. have shown that rrí0oi were used for storing 
various kinds of wealth, and pots and jars of various shapes 
have been used by various peoples? for containing what is 
spun. The Homeric housewife spinning had what she wanted 
for the time being in a basket of silver or other material. То 
the miĝo! we shall return.5 


1 04. ту, 207 ff. 
* They appear in George Herbert's imitation: 


*When God at first made Man 
Having a glass of blessings standing by 
Let us (said He) pour on him all we can... 
So strength first made a way, 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, pleasure,’ etc. 


It was ‘a pretty pickle’. In the combination of threads, ‘mixing’ (&upí&os), 
e.g. of different colours, is a natural expression most obviously of weaving 
but even ofthe spinning offate; we find with stamina de nigro vellere facta mihi 
(Ovid, Trist. rv, 1, 64; cf. v, 13, 24, etc.), postquam Parcae meliora benigna] 
pensa manu ducunt hilares et staminis albi | lanificae (Juv. xu, 64 f£.). Shake- 
speare's ‘The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together’ 
(Alls Well, etc.1v, 3), Prior's ‘a life parti-coloured, half pleasure, half care" 
(For my own Monument), and Landor's * Years, many parti-coloured years, 
some have crept on,’ etc. (Years), illustrate the survival of the thought. 
Cf. p. 375,n.2. Itis difficult to conceive an appropriate unity, except a mere 
aggregate of wealth (or a meal?), in which other heterogeneous articles 
stored could be combined. It is unnecessary to labour the point since the 
things in question appear to be ‘spun’ and ‘placed upon’ Peleus. 

3 See e.g. Kimakowicz, Spinn- и. Webewerkzeuge, Entwicklung u. Anwendung 
in vorgesch. Zeit Europas, 62f. 

4 See Class. Rev. 1924, p. 6. 5 Pp. 404 and 409f. 
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There remains one further instrument of fate, which the 
unity found elsewhere suggests may also originally have 
belonged to this same conception. It is the Aids T&Aavra: 

ёс 5іфроу 8' ёусрос púyað’ Erpatre, кёкАєто 5° &ЛЛочс 

Tpóas pevyépevai yvà yap Atos ірё r&áAavra." 

&untos 5° óAMyio Tos, ёттїүө kA(vgoi т&Асут= 

Zeús, ós т’ @уӨрооттоду rayíns TroAMporo тётиктал.? 
The most explicit are two closely parallel passages: 


кої тӧте Sù xpUoeia tratip étitaive т&@Асуте, 
iv ©’ éri6er боо кїрє ravnAeyéos 9av&roio, 
Трооу 0 Їїттттоб&ноду kai *'Axat&v yadkoxiTaveoy, 
Еке St џёсса Лороу" фёттє 5° aioipov fap "Axai&v. 
[at uàv "Ayatdv кїїрє$ ёт! x8ovl trovAuBotelpy 
ёзёсӨтүө, Трооу 82 pds oUpavóv sùpùv &epev '] 
сут 5° èE "I6ns реуб\ ёктите, к.т.А.3 
xal tote Sù xpúosia татђр ётітолує TaAavTa, 
iv ©’ ётібе боо кӯре ravnAeyéos 9avá&roio, 
thy uiv "Ay1AAMfjos, Thy 8 "Exropos Їтгтобёџоло, 
ке 5è utoca Aapov: фёте 5° "Ектороѕ aicipov Aap, 
Gero 8’ els "Atbao, Altrev бё ё DoiBos 'AmóAAov. 
Пдлєїоус 5° fkave дех улоикётгцс "A0jvn.* 
On both occasions there has been an impasse, equality or 
balance between two contending parties. The té&Aavta are 
used and a decision follows, produced (or, at least, accom- 
panied) by the accession or withdrawal of divine support. 
Current commentaries are content to compare the yuyootacia 
of Aeschylus and the Egyptian belief, or to dismiss it as a mere 
device of the poet to present the decision more vividly to the 
imagination of his audience.5 For the second course there is 
no justification. In any illustration of this length Homer uses 
a simile; and there is here no suggestion of a mere figure of 
speech. Zeus’ action is described circumstantially, as when 
he nods, lightens, etc., and the allusive references above 
presuppose a belief instantly recognisable. The wyuyooraocía 
of Aeschylus also sheds no light, being obviously derivative. 
In that work not Hector but Memnon is opposed to Achilles, 
1 Tl. xvi, 657 f. ? Il. xix, 223 f.; cf. also хі, 509, XIV, 99. 
3 П. уш, 69-75. 4 П. xxu, 209 ff. 
5 See e.g. p. 326 above and Van Leeuwen, ad loc. Cf. schol. A.D. to 
Jl. уш, 69: váAavra THY той Aids Sidvotay. 
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and not the кїр (something external and hateful‘) or fap 
but the wuyx1 or soul itself is set in the balance? Leaf and 
others have suggested that Aeschylus was influenced by the 
Egyptian belief? since Memnon was king of the Aethiopians. 
Among the Egyptians, however, the weighing isa very different 
matter, as those who have used the parallel seem scarcely to 
have realised. There, more reasonably, it is not till after death 
that the soul is weighed and then not against another soul for 
victory but against the feather of Maat, a standard weight as 
it were, and the trial is one of moral qualification, a judgment.* 
No supreme god or Zeus but the scribe Thoth does the 
weighing. Here, clearly, though we may5 find the source of 
Aeschylus’ substitution of фихд, it would be folly to look for 
any connection with the Homeric belief. 


1 See e.g. Л. 1, 228, ш, 454; Od. хуп, 500. 

7 We may add that in Homer a heavier кўр or fjuap is prejudicial 
to its owner, whereas a greater or heavier yuyxrj might be expected to 
be advantageous and confer victory—unless indeed Aeschylus reverses 
the relation of the scales to the battle; but of such change no hint 
reaches us. 

3 A Greek would, perhaps, be encouraged to assimilate or fuse the 
Homeric with the Egyptian conception by the fact that, while in the 
former it is the кўр which is placed in the balance, in the latter it is the 
heart (i.e. кўр). For apparent assimilation of кїр and кїр in Greek 
thought later see Quint. Smyrn. Posthom. 11, 570, X1, 105 f.; for the heart- 
soul p. 280, n. 3; for it and various forms of the external soul in folk-tales, 
Frazer, Golden Bough, Balder, п, pp. 97 ff. Such a soul is necessary to life. 
It is its destruction which means death to the owner. 

* 'To it we may compare the writing upon the wal] (Dan. v, 27) or, 
better, the early Hindoo belief of a moral weighing in the next world. 
See e.g. Sat. Brahm. x1, 2, 7, 33 ff. There is in the same quarter admirable 
illustration of the powers attributed to the balance. In a tria] by ordeal 
the accused is put into one scale and earth or a similar substance into 
the other, till apparent equivalence is effected, when the man is taken 
out. He is then placed in the balance again and the balance is thus 
adjured: ‘Thou art called dhata (a balance) which appellation is syno- 
nymous with dharma (justice).... Thou knowest the bad and good actions 
of all beings.... Thou art superior to gods, demons, and mortals in point 
of veracity...therefore mayest thou deliver him lawfully from his per- 
plexity’, The Institutes of Vishnu, x; cf. Narada, 1, 260-84. We may thus 
better understand the Pythagorean command ‘not to violate the beam 
of the balance’ (see Diog. Laert. viu, 17) and ‘the scale of Justice is 
watching’ (ponh 8’ ётпокотгї Aikas, Aesch. Choeph. 61). 

5 See, however, note 8 on p. 405. 
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In the latter the кїр is in each case presumably analogous 
to that of which the dead Patroklos says that it was appointed 


at birth: E 


àupixave otuysph, Tj mep Adye yryvóusvóv тер 
Kal 5 ool айтф џоїра, Өєої$ ErielkeA" ' Ay1AA6Q, 
Ttelye: Ото Tpowv eUngevéov ётоЛёсдат 


or of which Achilles says: 


кўра $ &yco тӧте Sopo, ӧтгтгӧте kev 51) 

Zeùs ¿BEAN тєА\ётоа 15° &Gávarroi Geol GAAO:. 

o06 yap оўбё Bin 'HpaxAfjos фоує кӯра... 

AAAG ё роїр’ ёбќџосоє Kal &pyañtos xóAos “Hens. 

Qs Kal ёуфу, el Sh uot doin uoipa Térukrai, 

Kelcou' mel кє Ө&үоә.* 
It is obviously very closely related? to the џоїра, the thread 
which also is spun at a man’s birth and later bound upon him, 
SE: GAN OS? às Quye кўра" тгёбтсє 56 кої Tov ' A6fjv 

TnAeu&yovu ото xspol kal Éyxei Igi Baufjvoa.t 
The poipa is also spoken of as if it were an agent (cf. perhaps 
the meïpap which ікбує, Od. v, 288) and further defined 
(cf. теїрар óA£0pov, etc.), e.g. 

uoip' Лођ коӨёАтүт1 TavnAey£os дсуќтоло,5 
and 

“Apyov $ ай xarà џоїр’ ору ufAavos даубтою.6 
So too the кӯр is tavnAeyéos 9av&roio in the passages under 
discussion and péAavos 9av&roio elsewhere. Again we may 


compare 
P viv & guns yàp кїїрє$ &peo T&oiw Gavárroio 


puptar, &s ойк ёсті quyeiv Bporóv où’ ümoAU&oi? 


with 
fj T’ бра коі coi прёї mapaothosoðai ЁрєААє 
uoip' óAof, TAV ой Tis ФЛе0єто: ds ке уёуттол,9 
and ufjrnp yap TÉ ué фпо: Bek Oftis &pyupdtreza 
91x8abías kipas ферёреу Gavá&roio тёЛосбє!° 
Tl, xxm, 78 ff. 2 Il, хуш, 115-21. 


3 Of the кӯр here Stephanus, ed. Valpy, s.v., says idem uoipav vocat in 
versu sequenti. 


4 Od. xvu, 155 f. 5 Od. п, тоо, ш, 238. 
$ Od. хуш, 336. 7 See e.g. Л. п, 834, x1, 332, xvi, 687. 
* I]. xu, 326 f. 9 Od. xxiv, 28 f. Cf. П. xxiv, 131 f. 


to Jl. rx, 410 f. Of. п, 302; Od. xiv, 207 f., etc. 
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with tov ©’ бує uotpa xax?) 6avé&roio тЛосбе,! 
the verb of which (буғу) is used also of kfjpes.^ That кїр and 
роїра can be virtually interchanged we find something like 
proof in Hesiod: 

xoi Moípos kal Kijpas ёуєіуато vnAeotrolvous 


KAw0e te Adxeotv te xal "Arporrov afte Вротоїс: 
yewouévoici 8180Uc1v Éyeiv &yaðóv Te kakóv Te? 


and earlier: 
Nog 8 ётєкє a Tuyepóv te Mópov xal Kipa u&Aawav,* 


which are supported by the ‘Shield of Herakles',5 in which 
Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos are grouped with the kfjpes on 
the battle-field. For Quintus Smyrnaeus at a much later date 
the assimilation was complete. The кїрє spin destiny® and 
\ттёр Kijpas is used? as equivalent to the Homeric отр alcav, 
Utrép uópov. Both џоїрс and кўр alike, as we have seen, were 
conceived as dragging or leading a man to his fate, above all 
to death. In some passages? poipa, where it is commonly inter- 
preted as the personified power, is said to bind (пеббоу) a man. 
é&yeiv suggests that carrying or dragging off by a cord which 
was characteristic of the German death-goddesses analogous 
to the kpss, of the Iranian death-demon, and of the Hindoo 
death-god Yama. In the Hindoo conception fate binds a 
man and drags him with the cord to this fortune or that; and 
there, as also in the Babylonian and other beliefs, the manner 
in which spirits of disease, etc. attack a man is by binding the 
disease or other evil upon him as a bond which they bring. 
Examination of the other extant Greek evidence? shows that 

1 Il. xm, 602. Cf. v, 613 f. 

х E.g. П. п, 834, x1, 332. 

3 Тћеов. 217-19. Unaware of this interchangeability, many editors have 
thought that Hesiod could not have written the passage—they do not 
suggest why anyone else should—and want to cut out the whole or lines 
218-19, which also occur as 904 f. Wieseler emended to каї ноуєр& Sñ 
Kijpas. For equivalence of Moipat, Kijpes, and ’Epivves cf. Aesch. P. V. 516 ff. ; 
Septem, 975 ff., 1055 f., etc. 

4 Theog. 211. 5 258 ff. 

$ See e.g. ХШ, 234. 7 E.g. уп, 289, XI, 296. 

8 E.g. П. ту, 517, ххп, 5. Cf., however, pp. 327, 379. 


9 It may be found s.v. ‘Ker’ in Roscher's Lexicon (Crusius) or in Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, Realencykl. Supplementb. гу, 883 ff., 1924. Malten there 
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Kijpes were such spirits or demons, severally representing 
and inflicting different fortunes, old age, sickness, etc., of 
which death is only one. They too bind their victims with the 
evil in question as a bond,’ e.g. in a poem attributed to Linus: 


Kijpas &rrocápevos тоћотђроуоѕ ої тє BeBhAwy 
ÓxAov chotadoor &tars тері Trávra mrebGo1. 


This carrying, bringing of bonds, will explain the thought of 
Mimnermus: ‘For a little while man enjoys his youth’, 


Kijpes 5 тарестђкас: рёЛолуол, 
ў рёу Exouca тёЛоѕ yhpaos &pyaAtou 
ў 5° Etépn Өаубтою.3 


Lycophron speaks of а knpovAKds Tr&yn, noose or springe, in 
describing the action of Aphrodite: 


fj шу TroAeUoet BucAvrois оїстроч Bpdxors, 
Epwtas ойк Epwtas, ФАА” "Epivóoov 
TiKp&v &royrjAaca KnpovAkóv Tr&yrnv.* 


The passage of Mimnermus suggests and the mass of other evi- 
dence confirms that the kfjpes severally represented different 


points out that the Attic OUpagze кїрє at the Anthesteria is satisfied on this 
interpretation, as a more or less abusive address to departed spirits whom 
one was thus driving away, as elsewhere with blows. Butsee p. 406 below. 

' The fullest description of a кўр in Homer is in the battle on 
Achilles' shield : 

èv 8’ "Epis èv 5ё Ku&oipós ӧріЛеоу, év 5° A01) «fip, 

&AAov зобу Éyouca veoutatov, GAAov &оутоу, 

&AAov TeOvn Ta kat& uó9ov &Ake ттобойу. 

elpa 8 ëX’ бре’ рото Saqoivedv aipat: oov. 

П. хуш, 535 ff. 

The кӯр appears to have been conceived as possessing only one pair of 
hands and, if anything, considerably less than human stature, so that we 
are almost driven to think of it here as ‘holding’ its many victims as one 
‘holds’ (ҳе) horses or dogs by halters or leashes or as dragging by the 
тёбол around the feet. The doomed but as yet unscathed (&ovros) was 
already in her power. On such, as we saw, it was said fj5r] SAdOpou ттєїрєст” 
pitta. In the Teutonic belief ‘the dead march like captives in Death’s 
bonds’ (Grimm, of. cit. cap. XXVII, p. 705). At death the Kip &upėxave 
the victim (Л. ххш, 78 f.). The writer of the| Shield of Herakles? (248 Ё), 
seeking horrid effect, makes them blood-sucking demons fastening on a 
body and tossing it behind them when drained dry. 

2 Stob. Flor. v, 22 M. Quintus Smyrnaeus, whose assimilation of кїр 
to poipa we have seen, tells how Laokoon remains to face the serpents: 
тёбтоє yàp oUAoyévn кђр / kal Geds, хп, 473 f. 

3 Fr. 2, 5 ff. For téAos see below, pp. 426 ff. * Alex. 405 ff. 

5 See e.g. for «ijpes as different forms of death Od. хі, 171 Ё, 398 ff. 
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kinds of fortune, just as did the bonds which they appear to 
have carried and as did the bonds which the gods imposed. 
This will help us to understand a great variety of vase- 
paintings! in which a figure, usually winged, is seen bringing 
а band closed as a wreath or open, a tatvia extended, to some- 
one or hovering with it above him or her. We can now inter- 
pret that it is a кўр or баіроу come to bestow this or that 
fortune, this or that bond.? Homer conceived beauty, xópis, 
as a wreath or crown about things even when the things 





Fig. 1. Ariadne being deserted by Theseus 


were words.? The dynamic agencies of xyópis were themselves 
Xdpites. Art represented them as goddesses each holding out 
a wreath or crown.’ Meleager thus conceived three ydprres, 
gifts of the three Xcprtes: 


al тріссаі X&pites тріссоу стефќусоџа ouveipav 
ZnvogíAq, трїттбҗ сорВола KaAAooUWas* 
& pèv &rrl Хротос Geneva Tró80v, & 5° El рорфёс 
Трероу, & $ Aóyots Td yAUKULUBOV Etros.5 
Tibullus represents Cornutus praying that his wife may have 
love for him (amores) and the prayer is answered: ‘Do you see 


1 See e.g. Pfuhl, Malerei и. Zeichnung d. Griechen, figs. 194, 557, 562, 617, 
620, 628, 744, also 143, 169, 569, or Miss Harrison, of. cit. figs. 40, 71, 
78, 86, 168, 172. For such bands put upon men by men see pp. 372 ff. For 
further discussion see pp. 431 ff., 445 ff. * Cf. pp. 376, 431. 

3 See Od. vm, 175. Cf. 170 and pp. 461, n. 8; 464, n. 3. 

4 Seee.g. the relief in Roscher's Lex. s.v. 880. 

5 Anth. Pal. v, 194. So, perhaps, Hesiod, W.D. 73f. and cuiusvis leporis 
Liber diademam dedit (Pompon. 163 Ribb.). 
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how Love comes on rustling wings bringing flava bonds to 
ER nd 

yonr aer viden ut strepitantibus advolet alis 

flavaque coniugio vincula portet Amor?! 

Love bestows love upon her by binding her with it.? Thus too 
we can better understand the first of the Anacreontea, a dream 
of Anacreon, the lover (piAeuvos), led by Love ("'Epos) and 
wearing a wreath which the dreamer receives from him and 
binds about his brow and with it himself receives love (ёро), 


becomes a lover: трёноуто 8" ойтду ABA 


"Epos txelpayoyel. 
6 5° &&eA Ov kaphvou 
tuol o Tégos Siwo’ 


л, 


TÒ 5° à3' ’Avaxptovtos, 
tye ©’ © nopós &ро$ 
Ебтоб&уту PETOT. 

Kal S7jGev бурі Kal уйу 
épwtos oU Trérraugot. 

In Plato's myth of Er the virtual equivalence of the thread 
and its dynamic counterpart, the Saíucv or кўр, is clearly 
shown; for after taking the Bícv tapadelyuata from the knees 
of Lachesis for the souls to choose, the ттрофтүтт speaks as ifin 
choosing the Bio! they were choosing Saíuoves: Satuova aiph- 
сєсӨє. ттр@то$ 8’ ó Aayov ттгр@то$ оїрісдо Biov, à cuvéotar 
Е &vá&yxns (617 pf.). He places the Biwv trapadelyuata on the 
ground, whence each soul according to his turn picks up that 
which he chooses. In so doing, however, he is choosing a 
баіроу (620 D): ёттєзётү & ойу Tré&cag Tas wuyds Tous Blous 
poa, orep čAayov èv THEE Trpociévat Trpds Thv Adyeotv, 
ёкєіутүу 5° ёкбсто ду elAero ӧсіроуа, тотоу púñaka ouuTép- 
mev TOU Biou kal ётготАтротђу tæv aipeðévræv. The боіџоу 
is thus a dynamic counterpart or equivalent of the Bios. But 
under what form were conceived the Pío: themselves, strewn 
on the ground and also coming from Lachesis, from her knees? 


tm 2, 17f. flavus was the colour of the flammeum, the colour of love 
(see pp. 151 ff., cf. 146 f.). flavus was used of a blush (Sen. Hipp. 652) as 
for Ovid the rubor of the bride’s multo splendida palla croco is that of a blush 
(Her. xx (xxr), 162, 168). Bridal attire was dyed with crocum rubentem 
(Georg. 1v, 182). ‘The three divisions of the style, which are the only part 
in use, are of the colour of fire? (Martyn ad loc.). 

2 For love as a bond see pp. 368, 373. Cf. sleep on p. 422. 


26-2 
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Plato's next words show that it was as unspun wool, the poipa 
to be spun by Clotho: 8v прёӧтоу pév бує абтђу Trpós ттүү 
KAw@d ото тўи éxelvns ХЕїр& тє кої ётпстрофђу Tfjg той 
&трёктоу &ívns kupotvra fv Ao ov efAero poipav. 

The equation of the баіроу (=кїр)! to the poipa, the 
allotted thread, will also explain the alternative text for 
Homer's account of the jars of Zeus.^ Plato in the second 
book of the Republic3 quotes them not as jars, боороду ofa 8186001 
кокбу, ётєро$ $ é&cv but as ктрбу ÉyrrAetoi, 6 рёу &o0A Gv 
ст&р ó SetAdv. Instead of ‘gifts’ (BGpo), which the context 
shows* were conceived as ‘spun’ and ‘laid upon’ a man, we 
have xfjpes. It will also throw light upon Hesiod's5 story of 
Prometheusand Mav8pa with hergarlands and necklaces and 
the jar containing what, including 'EArrís, appear to be кўр; 
and with it, I suggest, will throw light upon a passage of Pindar 
concerning the alternations of fortune: ‘kal Ovaróv отоо 
ЁӨуо$ бує: poipa. From Zeus clear sign cometh not for men; 
yet we set our feet upon paths of prowess, bent upon many 
deeds; бёбєто1 yàp &уопбеї EAT: yuia’ mpopaðelas 5° &ró- 
кеутол poat’.© In Hesiod's story "Етті is singled out as blind 
aspiration contrasted with the clear foresight represented by 
Prometheus. So &tn was binder or bond.? We can now under- 


1 In Homer Salpev, though of much wider range, sometimes appears 
to mean кўр, e.g. т&роѕ тот &aíyuova босо (Il. уш, 166; cf. хуш, 115), 
and we can scarcely doubt the existence of some relationship between 
the кӯр which in Homer is assigned to a man at birth (apparently as the 
spirit which is leading him to death and will at death seize him) and the 
ба{роу which in later popular belief was the personification of its destiny 
allotted to each soul at birth (see e.g. Plato, Rep. 617 p ff. ; Phaedo, 107 p f.). 
In a famous passage (Fr. 550 Kock) Menander urges that this is beneficent: 

&rravmi Salpoov &v6pl ouutapiorara 

&U0Us уєуорёуо, uvorayoyos той Blou 

&yaós* кокӧу yàp Saipov’ oU vopiotéov 

«усп Blov BA&rrrovra xpnoróv, 
a protest against the popular blaming of a xaxós Saipoov (e.g. alaï т& 
cxAnpó рёЛа Saipovos ds pe Achdyxe1, Theocr. 1v, 40). Cf. the compounds 
є0баіроу, кокобоіџроу, etc. and above pp. 185, 265. 

з See pp. 395f. 3 379D. * See p. 395. 

5 Works and Days, 47-105. The scholiast (94) identifies her jar with that 
whence portions of fate are allotted to men and compares Homer’s jars. 

6 Nem. хі, 42 ff. poal might come to his mind as something better 
from a ti@os, perhaps with a trace of the ideas above (e.g. pp. 48, n. 2, 
61ff., 68, n. 7). 7 See p. 327. 
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stand also Pindar's thought in éygi 5° &vópoorrov фросіу &p- 
TrAakion dvapi@untor xp£uavrat! and фдоуєрої Өустфу ppvas 
&ugixpépavtat ¿Aries? (for the verb cf. p. 337) and why he 
speaks of the ‘ Loosing God’ (Dionysos) ‘loosing the cord of the 
péptpvot hard to bear’ (Tò tév Suopópwv oyowwlov pepipvdv) .3 

The belief traced in Homer that this or that fate, above all 
death, is a bond fastened upon men, lies behind Pindar's 
statements that Apollo delayed the capture of Troy by 
‘binding with bold death the son of Thetis’ (taiSa...Oétios 
.. Opacet póvæ тебёсахс) ,* and that Oenomaos ‘slew thirteen 
men but was himself bound (i.e. subjected to the bond of 
death) by the fourteenth’ (тёфує 58 треї xoi ӧёк° буброс: 
тєтр&т 8’ avtds тебӧт).5 The variant just discussed in 
which the ӧоіроу binds with fate appears in a (? tragic) 
fragment: ‘O 8aípcov to whose lot I fell (ós p efànxas), how 
evil you are, how you vex me ever, binding me with poverty 
(rfj mevig ouvõtwv) I^$ Pindar tells us that Zeus begot a child 
for Lokros ‘lest his adv should pull him down having fastened 
upon him a fate of childlessness (итү код Ло шу aldv ттбтцоу 
Epóoas Sppavov yeve&s) ?,7 where and elsewhere? aidv appears 

1 Ol. уп, 24f. While vaguely the whole person or the body could be 
referred to, the mind was identified particularly with the qpéves (see 
рр. 23ff.). We may compare these expressions with Homer’s Utrvos. . .Avoov 
pereSt para Өуно (Л. xxm, 62, etc.) and opecivelyu£vos &Afjv, etc., on p. 420. 

з Isth. п, 43. See also Fr. 214 (Schr.) with pp. 407f. below. 

5 Fr. 248 (Schroeder). Cf. AUcov ёк peptpvav, Sappho, 1, 25f., Avotpépt- 
uvos, the ‘Loosing God’ on pp. 441, 452, solutis curis, Catull. xxx1, 7, Hor. 
Epod. тх, 37f., Od. 1, 22, 11, etc. with curas laqueata circum tecta volantis (u, 16, 
11f.; cf. 21ff.) where laqueata might carry an unrecognised suggestion or 
reminder of laquei (cf. ш, 24, 8). For ppovtiSes, peAcSdvat, etc., as little 
winged creatures like «fjpes, see pp. 67, 85 ff. 

4 Paean vi, 81 ff. 5 Fr. 135 Schr. (Schol. ad Ol. 1, 127). 

$ Quoted by Alciphr. 3, 49, 1 (Adesp. 17, Nauck). 7 Ol. тх, 60 f. 

8 Cf. Soph. Trach. 34£.; Phil. 1348 f., etc. In Isth. уш, 14 f. Pindar says 
‘over men there hangs wileful aiv making the path of life to wind (56Atos 
yap оїфу ёт” &убр&с1 крёрсто!/ссоу Biou mópov)’, which Bury inter- 
prets: ‘The figure is a wind hanging about the course of mariners but 
émrixpéuarat is chosen with reference to the preceding metaphor of the 
Tantalean stone’. But such a mixture is not happy and I would compare 
rather the winged баіџоу hovering with a tatvia above a man in vase- 
paintings (see pp. 402f., 431f.) and the aióv which guides a man straight 
along the path of his fathers (патрісу... код’ d8dv...eU0uTropTrds alov, 
Nem. п,6 ff.). In £A& 68 xol Téocapas &рєт&$ & Ovacrds aldv (Nem. ш, 74 f.) 
and оїфу 5° ёрете udpotpos (Ol. п, 10) the image appears to be that of 
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to mean something like Saíucw. If in this passage métyos is 
the bond or thing fastened on, the interchange with a corre- 
sponding living agency, a dynamic counterpart, may again be 
seen in passages! where тӧтџоѕ expresses the latter. Man is 
linked with it, must go with it. Pindar, speaking of the 


а charioteer (cf. Jl. хм, 724, 732 and the description of alóv preserved 
in Nonnus, probably from earlier sources, as fjvíoyos pióroio, Dionys. 
xxiv, 267) which fits the frequent variation of our image about to be 
discussed (pp. 407 f.), the conception of fate as a yokestrap or yoke, or that 
to which one is yoked. From this conception of alów possibly derives 
Plato's conception of the highest part of the ууу controlling the spirited 
and appetitive elements as a winged charioteer driving horses (Phaedr. 
246 #.; cf. Parmenides, B t, Diels, with Sext. уп, 112 f., also Anacr. 4). 
In the Timaeus that highest part of the уох (as we have seen, pp. 95 ff., 
originally the wuy itself), which ‘dwells’ in the head, is said to be given 
to each as his Salpoov (aùTò Salpova beds ёк&ттор 6£6cxev, тото 6 S papev 
olxeiv uiv ђибу ёт” бкро тё соџсті, go A; cf. yuXt olknrüpiov Salpo- 
vos, Democr. B 171, Diels, and pp. 118f., 185, n. 1). How did olov come 
to bear the meaning above? From the sense of life-substance, life, it 
might come to mean lifetime (see pp. 200ff.) and so time or portion, fate 
(cf. pp. 411ff.). But for Pindar alévos efSeAov, distinct from waking con- 
sciousness, was the divine element in man and foreshadowed to him the 
future (рр. 102ff.). This would naturally be conceived as боїноду, a con- 
trolling spirit like the genius (pp. 150, n. 1; 159ff., 185). Pindar by that 
description is referring apparently to the old conception of yuxń, which, 
like the genius, was associated with the cerebro-spinal marrow or ойоу. 
There is a good deal of evidence which suggests that among the earliest 
Greeks the yuxh was conceived as Salpwv (e.g. pp. 184f.). Thiswould make 
easier the claims of Orphics and others that the yuy7 was divine, also the 
identification of yuxń and боїноәу in the Timaeus. Against the original 
conception of the yux1) as bafucv are the likeness of the later Safuov to the 
Homeric кїр allotted to each at birth and the difference between yuxh and 
кўр in Homer (pp. 398, 408). If that difference was not original, or if a 
man’s yux was a кўр but there were other kíjpes affecting him (cf. 
cerritus, larvatus, note 5 on p. 148), we could thus explain éxtjpios (II. хі, 
392) having the sense of ‘lifeless’ (= &wuyos), Aeschylus’ substitution of 
vvxat for kfjpes (see pp. 397 f.), and the Attic reference to ancestral \уууо! 
after the Anthesteria as кйрє$ (see Photius and Suidas, s.v. 6Upaze). 
Then, as php to férus, кўр might be related to cerus— genius (see pp. 125 Ё), 
cerebrum, etc., having been originally used as a general term for generative 
or causative spirits (cf. pp. 97, 138 ff., 188 ff.), and so agencies of fate, 
and having already acquired among the Homeric Greeks evil associa- 
tions as had poipa, uópos, etc. See also Hesiod (W. and D. 823) on p. 413. 
For the relation to yuxh ( = okt&, p. 95) cf. ў oxi) парёстпкеу (Herodas, 
1, 16, said by one who is old) with pp. 95, 399 (/in.), 415. 

* E.g. Pind. Nem. rv, 42, v, 40, vi, 6f. ; Isth.1, 39 f. The conception ofthe 
winged dynamic spirit of fate (cf. пётоџоа, ттбтно$) compelling man like 
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differences among men, says: 'Different things shut off 
different men, each yoked with (? by) his fate’ (cipye: $ 
тӧтрә 3uyfv0' [Schmid: zuyóv © MSS.] tepov étepa).! 
Euripides makes Helen say : ‘With what trétpos was I yoked?’ 
(vivi пӧтиф cuvesuyny; ),? and Andromache: ‘my hard 8aíuov 
with which I was yoked’ (oteppdv тє тфу éudv Saipov’ à 
ouvequynyv),3 while Dionysius of Halicarnassus4 even speaks 
of kfjpss fastened to a man by the Saípov (étepas ойк evrruxeis 
кїрб$ тє kal ätas тросђҷе). We saw (p. 364) that, like the 
Greeks, the ancient Babylonians conceived of sickness, among 


a charioteer and turning the scale (cf. the кїр in the scale of Zeus) appears 
in the Nemesis of Mesomedes: 

Néysci, Trrepóscca Biou фот“... 

& койфа opu&ypara varv 

étréxets @$&нсут: XAMVŐ.... 

1 Nem. vu, 6. The unity of thought behind the human custom of 
binding the head, and the belief that fate was imposed upon man in the 
form ofa bond or стёрџа constraining to this or that (pp. 331 f., 336, 376 f., 
401 ff.), will explain Pindar's statement (Ol. ш, 6 ff.) ‘the wreaths bound 
about my hair exact from me this god-wrought obligation that I mingle 
the varied utterance of the lyre, etc.’ (Ҳоітолст pèv zeuyOévtesémi стёфоуот 
пр&ссоуті pe тобто Өєббџстоу xpéos/gópuryya...cuupitot). Some have 
taken the wreaths as those about the head of the victor or the horses (see 
scholia), but the poet elsewhere speaks of himself as singing wreathed 
(Isth. vu (v1), 39) and as taking part in a к©но$ (Nem. 1x, 1; Isth. rv, 72, 
etc.); and zeuy@évtes would scarcely be used except to suggest compulsion 
upon the wearer. In being crowned as a singer or member of the K®pos 
he is bound with a particular fate, obligation as well as power (pp. 444 ff.). 

^ Hel. 255. In the Gnostic Pistis Sophia his роїра leads a man to death 
‘by the bonds with which they have been bound by Efwappévn’ (284. 
Cf. 286f.). We have traced the original form of the ‘causal nexus’. 

3 Androm. 98. What holds the creature yoked is the noose or loop, 
zevyAn. Thus a fragment attributed to Pindar (132, Schroeder) says 
that the \руха! of the impious flit about ‘in deadly pains beneath in- 
escapable yokenooses of evils’ (Tro vGvrad £v GAyeot poviois/U1rd zevyAans 
&фуокто kakv). Aeschylus says of Agamemnon required to sacrifice his 
daughter ‘when he had got into the yokestrap of necessity’ (or ‘fate’, 
ёте 5° &vé&ykag čSu Aétrabvov, Ag. 218). His Prometheus says: ‘Giving 
boons to men, I have, alas, been yoked in these necessities’ (&убукоп$ 
тоїс®’ &véevy pon, P.V. 107 Ё), and his Io to Zeus: ‘Why, О son of Kronos, 
didst thou yoke me in these woes?’ (тоїсб” évézgeuEas...2v тттноо\луоп; 
P.V. 577 f.); cf. Choeph. 794 ff.; Moschion, 2, 2f. (Nauck), etc.; also 
Euripides, Hipp. 237f., Virgil, Aen. vi, 78ff., Horace, Odes, 1v, 1, 4-7, etc. 

4 Antig. Rom. уш, 61, 1. For pedavézuy’ &rav (Aesch. Suppl. 530) cf. 
P- 396, n. 2. 
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other evils, as a bond attached by a demon, i.e. кїр. We 
may now compare the prayer to Tammuz for release from 
sickness: ‘The evil spy, the adversary who with me is bound 
and stands against me for evil, yea the evil spy, the adversary 
who with meis bound...from me may he be detached. Grant 
me the breath of life and from my body remove him... 
The natural interchange? of the bond of fate and the 
dynamic agency by which or with which a man is bound, the 
кўр or Saipeov, is thus clear. It is also clear that the кїрє put 
into the scales of Zeus were such dynamic agencies of fate and 
not the yuyai of the combatants as has been maintained.3 
That the thread of fate or its dynamic agency should be 
weighed is what we might expect from other expressions. Alike 


1 See S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 35. 

2 The thread was itself personified and spoken of as spinning: Моірту 
uot Q9ovepós тойт" EtréxAwoe uiros (Epigr. Gr. 144, Kaibel; cf. 127, etc., 
and the КА). 

3 Lest any should imagine that in these passages of the Iliad there is 
any support for this view we should note that уш, 73-4 have been rejected 
by Aristarchus and modern commentators on account of the fact that, 
while they add nothing to line 72, the plural кӯрєѕ is also inconsistent 
with line 70 and that the dual &3é06nv implies two kfjpss for the Achaeans; 
for which no reason can be conceived unless it be a misunderstanding of 
line 7o. In any case this last line, indisputably genuine, makes it clear 
that there was not a кїр for each warrior (cf. Il. rx, 411) and that there- 
fore the кїр could not be identical with the yuyxfj. In xxr, 213, yero 
5° els 'AiBao has been interpreted of the aicipov Aap in the sense of 
vergebat deorsum (Van Leeuwen), but this is already given in 212. Rather, 
I would suggest that the кӯр, to which Homer thus refers, was thought 
actually to go to the house of Hades (cf. тфу кїрє EBav G9avároio pépoucat/ 
els ’AiSao Sópous, Od. xiv, 207 Ё), possibly with the yuxh, the expression 
being proleptic (cf. ЇЇ. rx, 413, хш, 772, etc., and for the time relation 
more generally pp. 335, 356 above). Most commentators (e.g. Leaf and 
Monro) think that it refers to Hector proleptically. But the aicipov fap 
in the scale is clearly not Hector's yuxh nor Hector. Though speculating 
upon other points, thescholiasts (J/. ххп, 209, vit, 70).are rather emphatic 
that Homer Kipas tas polpas Aéyei, où tas Wuxds cos &&ebt&arro pavAws 
AloywAos; and modern commentators, where they do not try to interpret 
it as a weighing of yuyal, speak vaguely of the weighing of ‘lots’ (e.g. 
sortem, Van Leeuwen ; Los, Ameis-Hentze). In his imitation of this passage 
Virgil (Aen. хп, 725) substitutes fatum for кӯр as if he interpreted it as - 
џоїра. аїстџоу Дџар he renders by letum. aicipov Анар is discussed below 
(рр. 413ff.). If the bond was fast about the victim (тол mempwpévov 
alton, see pp. 382ff.),itwould be easier to speak of thexi\pas putin the scales. 
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кӯре: and the personified KAd@es? are spoken of by Homer as 
Вареїот. BapuSaiuwv, Варобашоуёо and BapuSaipovía show 
that, in the time of Alcaeus and later, to be unfortunate was 
to have a ‘heavy Saipav’. Of the unpersonified bond of fate 
Agamemnon twice? complains that it is heavy: 
Zeús pe Heya KpovlSns ary ёуёбтүтє Bapeín, 

and Odysseus laboured under рёуа тпєїрар ёӧїз005.4 We 
perhaps to-day should not naturally think of wool as a thing 
to be weighed, indeed the one thing most commonly weighed. 
But in Homer’s only other mention of téAavte in the sense of 
scales and his only instance of their use among men, that use 
is the weighing of wool spun or to be spun: 

GAD’ Exov 5 тє тбЛоута учуў xepvfiris ČANS, 

Ñ te стодроу Éxouca xal efpiov dugis &véAxet 

lo&20uc' fva tratciv &eikéa pio86v ёрптол,5 
and this appears to have been the commonest and charac- 
teristic use of scales in ancient Rome also, a use daily familiar 
in every household. Pensum without qualification, ‘the thing 
weighed', meant the wool weighed out by the mistress or 
housekeeper (Gk. таџіп) to be spun іп a day, and doubtless 
when spun ‘checked’ by weighing again. Zeus is the tapins 
ToAguolo, a title used with explicit reference to his тёЛауто, 
and he himself spins? just as does the yuvt| XEpviitis, spins 
тт©Аєно$, Лерос, etc. His office of tapings is elaborated in the 
description of the two miĝo, whence, as we saw,’ he apportions 
fortunes good and evil? periods of prosperity or adversity, to 


1 Il. xxi, 548. * Od. уп, 197. 3 Il. п, 111, x, 18. 
^ Od. v, 289. See pp. 323, 337, n. 6. 5 Il. хп, 433 ff. 

6 See e.g. Il. xix, 223 f., quoted on p. 397. 

? E.g. Od. ту, 208. 8 See pp. 395f. and 404. 


? Not merely war and death but the blessings of peace also are thus 
apportioned. In the Iliad the t&Aavta appear merely for war's decisions 
since the poem is concerned with nothing but war. Of other issues 
Theognis speaks: 

Zels уёр To1 TÒ тёЛаутоу ёттїррёттє1 GAAOTE GAAWS, 
&AAoTs џёу ттАоутеїу, GAAoTE unõèv Éxetv. 157 f. 


On this side the concept of ‘heaviness’ is confusing. In the Homeric 


conception the bond that was felt as heavy was evil and evil fate was felt 
as a burden. 
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a man under the form of threads, or, alternatively, as quoted 
by Plato, кїрє. In the Roman conception or imitation, 
pensum is used explicitly of the thread of fate, e.g. : 
durae peragunt pensa sorores 
nec sua retro fila revolvunt. 

Sometimes instead of Zeus, as we have seen, Moira, Aisa or 
the KAdes are spoken of as spinning; and in later art? the 
TéAavra and a horn wherefrom to weigh, instead of a trifos 
or miĝo, appear as the attributes of Lachesis (cf. Tuyn3), as the 
spindle and distaff of Klotho. Of the ráAavra the obvious 
origin that yet does not seem to have been suggested is in the 
action of the yepvijtis, the weighing of the portion of wool to 
be spun, the pensum. In Homer it is the gods, and above all 
Zeus, who spin and allot fate. The evidence as to the nature 
of the кдр and its replacing (or renaming) in the scale on each 
occasion by aicipov uap suggest that the original function of 
Zeus’ téAavta was the weighing of human fortunes, portions 
assigned from the rrí0o: under the forms shown, in which case 
all the various images of fate in the poems would appear to 
be not alternative and independent myths, still less alternative 
fantasies* of the poet, but coherent parts of a single all- 
embracing image. Not only the unspun wool but the spun 
also5 or its dynamic agency, кїр, could be weighed in the 
scales, that of one man, his fate, or of one host against that of 
another. Thus Zeus could demonstrate to others or remind 
himself to which he had assigned the heavier portion. 


1 Seneca, Herc. Fur. 181 f. Cf. Statius, Silv. ш, 3, 172, etc. 

? See e.g. the sarcophagus illustrated in Roscher, of. cit. П, col. 3099, 
where the horn seems to contain wool; but this may be due to faulty 
reproduction. 

3 Pindar seems to have identified her with Lachesis (Fr. 41, Schroeder 
= Paus. vu, 26, 8). An anonymous lyric fragment addressing Tuya speaks 
of тё те TAKOTIyy1 S08év (Adesp. 139, 6, Bgk.), just as Homer speaks 
of what Zeus ‘gives’ to men from his ттЇӨо1 (see pp. 395 f.). Dio Chrysostom 
says that the horn of TUyn (from which she distributed) was ‘full of 
times’ (TÀfjpes kat Врооу rais dpais, Or. 63, р. 205, Dind.). It is time that 
is fate, "Ектороѕ aicipov fjuap, etc., that Zeus weighs (see pp. 413. below). 

4 For this view see e.g. Van Leeuwen on Й. уш, 69. 

5 Cf. the checking, by weighing, of the wool spun and ready for use 
when it was returned by the slave or hired spinner. 


CHAPTER IX 
Time—' Hyop 


In modern European thought there has prevailed the con- 
ception oftime as a homogeneous medium analogous to empty 
space. Bergson and Einstein have from different angles helped 
to dethrone that concept. For the Homeric Greeks time was 
not homogeneous; it had quality; it differed at large for the 
whole world within the horizon. There are all the changes of 
the day from dawn to the end of night, all the changes of the 
yearfromthebeginning ofspring on through summer, autumn, 
and winter. For the Romans time was weather, weather time, 
tempus, tempestas; and thethoughtsurvivesin the modern French 
idiom: il fait mauvais temps, etc. Whatever came man could 
neither bring nor avert. Neither chaotic nor mechanically 
regular, it appeared to be the work of other minds, and above 
all of the power in the sky, Zeus. The day changes in intelligible 
order but with ceaseless variation of detail, so too the year. 
And it is not merely the sky above—blue aether, sun, moon, 
and stars—which changes, but the wind blowing from this 
quarter or that, soft or strong or not at all, maybe clouds, 
thunder and lightning, rain, hail or snow, the earth becoming 
light or dark, moist or dry, hot or cold, the waters changing, 
too, and all things that live—plants springing from the seed 
and growing to flower and seed again, animals mating and 
giving birth and growing up and growing old, allin due season, 
becoming active with the spring or hibernating, opening or 
wakening with the dawn, falling asleep or closing with the 
night. The early Greeks felt that different portions of time had 
different quality and brought this change or that, favoured 
this activity or that, Фра. With a good deal of incidental 
moralising the Works and Days of Hesiod is a study in this 
conception of time, first of the year, the changes of the sun and 
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the stars and therewith of man's environment on the earth and 
his works accordingly, e.g.: 


fiuos 1 Ауе pévos S€éos HeAloio 

Kaupatos lSaAfpou, ueromropivóv ópfpricavros 
Znvòs Epiobevdos, ретё 5 трёттєтоп Bpdteos Хро 
TOAÀAÓv EAappotepos’ $} yàp тӧте Lelpios &отђр 
Bodóv Tép керо? кпрттрефёсоу ёубротгоу 
Epxetou ђибт1ос̧, тЛеїоу бё те vukrós érravpei* 
Tífjuos ёбпктотётт ттёАєтоп runeeioa ohp 
GAN, PUAAG 5° ёразе xéui, rrrópBoió те Ayer: 
Tijpos &p' ОЛоторџеїу peyvnuévos’ pia Ёрус,: 


and then of the month, the changes of the moon, the days: 


finora 5° ёк Abey mrequAaypévos eU karà poipav 
тефробёреу Suwecor’ tpinxada pnves ápiornv 
ёрус т” Erromrteveiv 5° &ppoAnv батёасдол, 
EŬT àv &Ansínv Aaoi kpívovres &yworv.? 


Here too the assumption that the different portions of time 
have different quality is so strong that the various days of the 
month, ‘first, second, third, etc., are boldly characterised as 
good or bad for this or that, although we can see no indication 
in external nature of that quality. Occasionally some divine 
event or the activity of some animal on that day is given as a 
sign of the quality of the day, of the work that belongs to it. 
Thus the poem continues: 

aise yap Åuépa elol Aids rapa pntidev tos: 

ттр@тоу Evy tetpds Te kal EBSdun lepdv Apap: 

TÄ yap "ATéAAwva xpuccopa yelvaro Ano 

бубо&тт т’ iv&rn te’ био ye piv uara unvós 

EEoy’ &cE£op£voio BpoTtioia Epya тгёуєсдоп" 

évSexdtry te буообектт| T’ &upw ye piv toal, 

Tiutv Sis melkei, 5° e0ppova kaprróv брбодсп: 

fj 52 Suwsskérn TÄS Evdexdtns uty’ &ystvov. 

тї] yap то: vel уйрот’ deporrétytos &péxvns 

fiuavos ёк TrAefou, Ste т” Їбрїў cwpdv @и&топ. 

тў 8 істӧу otioaito учуң, vpoB&Aorró тє čpyov. 


The day has a certain quality, gives something, and he who 
is wise cooperates by acting so as to receive the good and avoid 
the evil. Different days bring different gifts available for 


t 414 ff. * 765 ff. 3 769 ff. 
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different kinds of people, animals, or plants. So two lines 
later: ёктт 5° ў uécon war’ &oúupopós ётт1 футоїсзу, 

&v6poyóvos 5° &yat1j* койрт 5° où oúupopós ёстіу 

otte угуёоӨоп прёт’ ott’ &p убџоч &vriBoMijcot. 

офбё piv f) тпротт Extn kouprei yevécOot 

&pyevos &AA' ёріфочс тбџуєту Kal Tradex рӯћоу 

отүкбу т” &áppiBoeiv Totuvrjiov ўтпоу fap’ 

ЁЛ 5° &v6poyóvos* ф1А& 1 Bé Te кёртоџа Pageiv 

\реубе@ 9" aipuAlous те Adyous Kpupious т” óapicpoUs." 

Thus the fortunes or activities of human beings on a day were 
attributed to that day. It was spoken of as if it were alive, 
a personal spirit, боїноәу (cf. *Одрол, etc.). After specifying 
certain good days of the month the Works and Days at its close 
says: ale pèv fjuépoa elolv ётиҳдоуіоқ yéy’ óvetap, 

ai 5° GAAct yeráSovrroi, &@кїтр1о1, oU тї pépoveai. 

&AAos 5° ёЛЛоіту alvei, пойро бё T’ їсаоту. 

GAAotE итүтр\лїү mée ўђуиёрт, &AAoTs уйттр.? 

That the other days are spoken of as &xripioi, ‘without клр”, 
is important. It throws light upon and receives light from 
Homer's equation? of кїүр and fjuop in Л. xxu, 209 ff. and 
уш, 69 ff. It implies that to the particular portion of time 
there corresponded a кўр and suggests that, though a кўр in 
Homer usually represented an evil fate, it could also represent 
this or that good fortune. 

In Л. xxu, 209 ff. the fjuap is not the day of the month nor 
is it shared by others, it is the time, the destiny experienced 
by an individual, Hector; and it is time of a specified kind, 
‘fatal’, ‘of fate’: “Extopos оїстџоу fjuap equated to кїр ravn- 
Aey£os 9av&roio. . ."Exropos; while in Л. уш, 69 ff. a кўр affects 
the Trojans in common and another кїр the Achaeans in 
common; the two kfjpes are weighed against each other, фётгє 
© oicipov Auap ’Ayaidv. Hesiod defines the qualities of 
recurring seasons and days for whole classes of beings. Homer 
is concerned with individual men and individual times, recog- 
nising that time differs for different persons or collections of 
persons, even though they may be near together in space, 
e.g. victor and vanquished; for each it is coloured with this or 


1 782 ff. 2 822 ff. 3 See pp. 397 ff. 
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that, is experienced as this or that fate.! The particular phase 
of fortune had duration, was time experienced. The most 
natural unit is the day. Homer identifies the ‘day’ with the 
fate experienced, speaks of the fate as the fjuap. aicipov uap 
(cf. udpoipov fap, óA£0piov fjuap) means not the date, but 
the fate of death, visualised, conceived as concrete, put in a 
balance and weighed. In such phrases fjuop is the fate 
experienced by the individual, not the daylight universally 
shared, and it does not last just a day but is a phase of fortune 
of greater or less duration. To the Phaeacians entertaining him 
Odysseus says: ‘Now first I will tell you my name that you 
also may know it and I, when I have escaped from beneath 
the vnAeés пар, may be your guest-friend, though dwelling 
in а far country’. The vnAsis нор is the evil fate that long 
has been and still is upon him, fate conceived as a bond? with 
a dynamic agency, ктүр.+ Hector says to Patroklos: * You said 
you would destroy our city and from the women of Troy take 
the day of freedom (i.e. “their freedom”, the fate which has 
hitherto been theirs, ё\е00ғроу fjuap &trovpas) and bring them 
in ships to your dear fatherland—Fool! In front of them were 
the swift horses of Hector straining to battle; and with my 
spear, I, Hector, am conspicuous among the war-loving 
Trojans, I who ward off from them the day of compulsion’ 5 
(i.e. of slavery, fiuap &voyykoiov). Elsewhere a husband is said 
explicitly to ‘ward off the day of slavery’ (Gyuveiv SovAlov 
брор), i.e. slavery itself, that fate. Similarly with other phases 
of fortune. ñuap defined by an adjective is the particular 
fate of the individual during a particular time. It is virtually 
equivalent to aloa, the particular ‘portion’, lot, fate. Just as 
the verbs of ‘spinning’ or ‘binding’ fate (ётеклосоуто, 
ёттгёбтүсє, etc.) are followed by the infinitive expressing the fate 
in question,’ or as aloa or роїра is defined by an infinitive 
(рот aloa Tebvduevan, où yap то TO! роїра Oavelv, etc.), we find 

* How passive the individual felt himself to time and his particular fate 
may be seen e.g. in Penelope's words to the disguised Odysseus, Od. xix, 
510-17, 589-93. * Od. ix, 16 ff. 

3 See Od. v, 288f. on pp. 323f. So perhaps also the day coming suddenly 


upon one as a snare (Luke xxi, 34). Cf. pp. 321f. (Job), 362, etc. 
3 
4 See pp. 397 f. 5 Л. xvi, 830ff. — 5 Л. vi, 463. ? See p. 334. 
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уйу 85 cidera fjuap ото Tpoxooi Sauvar! and viv fjuiv 
T&vTOv Zeus &£iov Apap čScoke/výas éAciv.? Zeus is the dis- 
penser of time, of fate to each and all.3 Odysseus reflects how 
the temper of a man changes with his fortune: ‘The mind of 
men upon earth is such as the day (ћрар) which the father of 
gods and men bringeth upon them’—not weather, but fate— 
тоїо$ yàp vóos éotiv ётпҳдоуіоу ёудротгоу 
olov ёт” ярар &утуо: ттестїүр ёубрёу те ečv te,4 
with which we may relate Eumaios’ perception of the de- 
praving effect of slavery: ‘Far-sounding Zeus takes away half 
a man’s virtue when the day of slavery seizes him’: 
ficou y&p T’ ёрет? &roaítvurod eypuotra Zeus 
&vépos, ейт’ &v шу кат& бооћоу нер EAnow.5 
Here the нор is spoken of as active, an agent (cf. poip’ óAor 
ко® Ато тоутћєуѓос 69avároio, etc.$). Elsewhere the uópoipov 
pap is said to ‘come upon’ (érreA6eiv)? a man, and of Hector, 
who was to die on the morrow, it is said that ‘already Pallas 
Athene was rousing against him a day of fate (oi émapvve 
uópoipov fjuap?) beneath the might of Peleus’ son’. Odysseus 
declares that the suitors will not heed good advice: ‘For indeed 
their day of fate stands beside them’ ($ yap trapiotatat 
aicipov нер) ,9 as elsewhere’ the кўр or poipa is said to ‘stand 
beside’ a man. So too, as the khp or poïpa is said to ‘carry’ or 
‘take’ a man," pépeoké шу odcipov ўрор.'* The use of these 
verbs implies the conception of the jap as a living agent, 
which will also explain the equation of кїр and fjuop in the 
scales. Time will be discussed further below.%3 
* Il. хш, 98. * Il. xv, 719 f. 3 E.g. Od. хп, 399 ff., xv, 477 ff. 
4 Od. xvin, 136f. Cf. Tac. Ann. ут, 20 (26) qualem diem, etc. 
5 Od. хуп, 322f. © Ѕеер. 399. 7 Od.x,175.  ? П. xv, 613. 
9 Od.xvi,280f. '° Seep.399. " Seepp.399f. * Hymnto Apollo, 356. 
13 See esp. pp. 444 ff. There is, of course, much and varied evidence 
later for this attitude to time. E.g. with more science than Hesiod, Virgil 
in the Georgics (esp. 1) describes the times and seasons for the farmer and 
the sailor. The interest of the individual or group in the quality of a 
particular time ahead, month or day or hour, for him or them is reflected 
constantly in divination, astrology, etc., e.g. Juv. vt, 517f.; 566-81 qui 
mensis damnis, quae dentur tempora lucro etc. For the early Romans morning 
was the ‘good’ time, mane, and the first portion of the night was charac- 
terised as concubia, apparently ‘time for embracing, lying with’. Cf. the 
wide recognition of the Evening star as the power of sexual love, Ištar, 
Aphrodite, etc. It was followed by nox intempesta, time for no action. 
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CHAPTER X 


Lachesis, Klotho, and Atropos 


The original functions of the differentiated Moirai, A&ysois, 
KAw6a, "ATporros, can now be explained. They have been 
referred by later Greeks and modern scholars to the past, 
present, and future (a reference which has some justification 
in the names of the Norns, Urór, Verðandi, Skuld?) or in the 
reverse order? The names lend no support to either. Their 
activities were originally, we may suggest, first the assigning 
of the portion, the A&yos or џоїра, by Aéyots with scales* as 
by Zeus with his, then the spinning of it by KAw@o,® and 
lastly the binding or weaving of it by “Atpotros. Apart from 
the evidence already adduced, Aeschylus provides confir- 
mation that the A&yos was the wool to be spun: 


тойто yap A&Xos Siavtala 
Moip' étréxAwoev ёртгёб оос Éyelv.... 


yryvopévaiar Ady THB’ ёф’ &plv expdvOn.” 
Klotho's part in the process is clear in her name. The fate has 
thus been allotted and made up, spun. Its bringing, fastening 
to the victim, i.e. the binding (or weaving) process, and 
*Atpotros, ‘she who cannot be turned’? aside or backward, 
remain. Antipho speaks of rfjs TUxns...f\v ott’ dv &yo обт” 
&AAos ovSels ої T’ &v ein arrotpéyat yh oU yevéobar fjvriva 


* See note 1 on p. 418. 

2 Verdandi and Skuld appear, however, to be later additions. See 
R. Jente, Die mythol. Ausdr. im altengl. Wortsch. p. 199. 

з E.g. de Mundo, 401 b, 16 ff. 

4 See p. 410. Possibly also by the lot (see pp. 392f.). 5 See pp. 397 ff. 

$ The assigning might alternatively but less probably be thought to 
follow the spinning. 7 Eum. 334f. and 349. 

8 Homer's gods are the binding agents, the powers that act directly 
upon men. Phoenix thought that men might ‘turn aside’ (tapatpwréa1) 
the gods by sacrifice (Л. 1x, 500). 6 ті Bei yevéc9od ёк ToU 9600, åuýxavov 
é&morpéyoi ёудротго `.. .émdyela &усгукойу ёубеберёуот says Herodotus 
(rx, 16). ‘There is no turning aside of death (ойк ёстіу 9avárou mapa- 
тротг&) for my unhappy self’ say the chorus in Euripides’ Jon (1229f.). 
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Sef ёкёсто,! and an inscription? of the ёре(т&)трота SHpa 
of Túxn. We have seen? that the ‘gifts’ of Zeus or the Moipat 
are threads. She who comes to bind unswervingly, inflexibly, 
or who plies thus the woof about the warp-threads, weaving 
the pattern in the tapestry of fate, would be well named 
“Atpotros.4 It is this merciless course of the shuttle which is 
stressed in the fragment already cited for the weaving of the 
Moipoi: ёзӧцєуоп Trepicooi! @ф\лст& Te рӯбес 
Travrobomràv PovA&v ёбароутіуолслу Ügafvere кєркісту.5 
For this process of tapestry-weaving or pattern-embroidery 
the verb yp&qeiv was used, and this verb is used of fate in 
combination with ётротс and in association with ёклоосоуто: 

ётгт& 5€ цот роїрол TreprreAAop£vous EvicuTOUS 

ёкЛосоуто ufrois &rporra уро\р&ргуоп,7 

but here actual writing may have been intended since to that, 
when the image in its full complexity was growing dim, the 
transition was natural. In the representation cited? of Aésois 
with the тӧЛоута and Klotho with spindle and distaff, 
Atropos appears with a scroll.? 

The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 

If we now look to the vision of Er, the thought behind 
becomes clearer and we shall see how its details naturally arise 
from reminiscences of such an image. The souls pass to their 

1 VI, I5. * Inser. Gr. Хп, 5, 302. 3 Pp. 395f. 

* In the earliest literature, as we have seen, the fating of death was 
conceived as a binding, the chief binding. For the later idea that death 
was the cutting of the thread there appears to be no evidence there. It 
would arise and Atropos be identified with the ending power thus con- 
ceived when the spinning was thought to be the complete process of fate 
or to go on throughout the life spun and its ending to signify the end of 
the latter. Cf. pp. 349 ff. For the certum subtemen Etruscans substituted 
her nail (p. 374). 5 Fr. Mel. Adesp. 5 (Diehl). 

§ See e.g. Aesch. Choeph. 231f. 7 Epigr. Gr. 153, 3 f. (Kai.). ? P. 410. 

9 Cf. тоӧтџоѕ...Ёураҷе, Pind. Nem. vi, 6 f., etc., the ‘Fata Scribunda’ 
referred to by Tertullian, de Anima, cap. 39, ‘swa hem Wyrd ne gescraf’, 


Beowulf, 2574, and the Babylonian ‘Tablets of Fate’. 
© From E. Fitzgerald's translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
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life in the other world with ‘symbols’ (стреїс) of their sentence 
(ie. their destiny) or of their actions ‘tied around them’ 
(ттєерїб\рсуто$) by their judges (Plato, Rep. 614 c; cf. 616 A). 
How, when all is fulfilled there, they pass with new fates to life 
in this world is described at greater length. Lachesis, Klotho, 
and Atropos are all concerned with the thread and share in the 
spinning but their offices differ. To Lachesis the souls go first 
and from her knees are taken not only kAfjpoi—flung merely 
to determine the turn in which the soul chooses and having no 
parallel in Homer*—but also Biwv tapadsiypata, lives com- 
plete with their various vicissitudes of fortune (see e.g. 618 A ff., 
619 B f., etc.). What Lachesis thus gives we have seen? to be 
the unspun wool with its dynamic counterpart; and Klotho 
spins it exactly as we have suggested. It is only in the last stage 
that Plato seems to deviate‘ from the natural sequence pursued 
in the ancient Greek image as in that of other Indo-European 
peoples. What he substitutes is palpably inadequate. Atropos 
becomes almost superfluous; she merely spins again what 
Klotho had spun5—and the natural meaning of her name is 
perverted : toutns 8° èpayápevov ais ёті thy тїї '" Arpórrou 
буғу vijow, бретбстрофа Tà ётпикЛосдёута поюйутс. То 
express his meaning Һе is forced to use a quite different verb 


* Here already Lachesis is said to sing of the past, Klotho of the present 
and Atropos of the future; but in the working out of the myth no indica- 
tion of why this should be is given except the order of their offices 
which follow in this sequence. That this order was the basis for Plato's 
thought we may suspect from a passage in the Laws (960 c) in which he 
refers to an old tradition: Tò A&yeciv џёу Tfjv porn elvai, KAco90o 5 
Tfjv 8eurépav, тђу “Atpotrov 5 тріттпу, in which also they are concerned 
with Tà KAwo@évta, but there is no reference to past, present and future. 

* Aayx&vetv does not necessarily imply the lot but long before Plato's 
day Lachesis may have been thought to assign fates with it. 

3 See pp. 403 f. 

* Perhaps he did so because to picture Atropos advancing inexorably 
to bind the unborn soul with its fate would suggest too strongly that the 
soul was a victim and not itself responsible as he urged. А loom could 
not conveniently have been introduced, when the spindle had assumed 
such a great and central position in the Universe. 

5 6208. I suggest that Plato intends Atropos’ function to be that for 
which the ётіуптроу was used (see above, p. 306, and Class. Rev. Feb. 
1924, p. 3). Her action is vijots. 
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of turning, стрёфо, properly applied to such turning on an 
axis, rotating or spinning,’ and cannot use rpémo, which 
means ‘turning’ in the sense of turning (aside or backward) 
from a path of movement, e.g. that of one advancing to bind 
or guiding a shuttle. 

Such distribution of offices may be illustrated by a slightly 
more complex form? of the myth from Lithuania: ‘The detwes 
walditojes were seven goddesses, the first one spun the lives of 
men out of a distaff given her by the highest god, the second 
set up the warp, the third wove in the woof, the fourth told 
tales to tempt the workers to leave off, the fifth exhorted them 
to industry and added length to the life, the sixth cut the 
threads, the seventh washed the garment and gave it to the 
most high god, and it became the man's winding-sheet.’ 


* See Od. vi, 53, 306, УП, 105, ХУШ, 315, etc. 

* Elements not appearing in the Greek but easily paralleled elsewhere 
may be ignored. The myth is cited by Grimm, op. cit. chap. xvi, p. 345 
from Ausland, 1839, No. 278. For the winding-sheet of fate see pp. 425 ff. 
below and Gray's 

*Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race. 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace’, etc. 
The idea is still imaginatively effective. In Masefield's The Widow in 
Bye Street, when Jimmy met the woman who was to provoke him to murder 
there was 
‘Death beside him knitting at his shroud’, 
and, when he fell in love with her, 


* Death stopped knitting at the muffling band. 
“The shroud is done,” he muttered, ** toe to chin." 
He snapped the ends and tucked his needles in.’ 


Belief that delay in the completion of the web prolonged the life might 
contribute to the story of Penelope and Laertes’ winding-sheet (Od. п, 
94 ff.). Cf. our ‘a nail in his coffin’. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Phases of Body and Mind, Sorrow, 
Sleep, Death, etc. 


Утеїроу, a ‘winding-sheet’ or strip of cloth to wrap around 
one, is closely related to omreipa, “а cord, coil’, etc. The 
principle is the same! whether it is a narrow strip or a wide 
one that is wrapped around a man, one band (treipap diguos, 
etc.) or a number of bands (óA£0pou treipata, etc.). Beside 
changes of external fortune (victory, poverty, freedom, power, 
etc.), man is subject to changes in his own person, different 
states of body and mind. The narrow band is more fitted to 
inescapable outward fortune or to hampering of body or mind, 
the wide band or cloak, wrapping, to more pervasive states 
of body or mind. When a man's hands are stricken with weak- 
ness, or his limbs are paralysed, they are ‘bound’? by a god; 
he who is deluded in mind is ‘bound’ with &rn? or éAtris.4 
On the other hand he puts on, clothes himself or is clothed 
with, steadfastness, energy, shamelessness, etc. (5Uoto 8’ 
&Akt|v,5 kporrepóv uévos ёрфВалоутес,6 &vaibelnv émieipévos,7 
etc.). In such cases it is consciousness and thus the organs 
of consciousness that are primarily affected; and so Homer 
speaks of Achilles as ресу eluévos @Актүу® as Pindar speaks of 
Exrríóes? or бртЛокіот! ‘hung about’ the ppéves. Sofor Homer 
love is a covering about the ppéves: 
as 8’ isev, os шу Epes Trvkivés ppévas GupexdAuev,™ 


; 5s e.g. pp. 360 f., 364, 366 ff. 3 an рр. d 
ee p. 327. ее pp. 404f. 
5 Il. xix, 36; cf. rx, 231. 6 Jl. xvi, 742. 


7 Il. 1, 149. Cf. 1x, 372; Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 156; also &rrieipévoi 
&Акђу, П. уп, 164, уш, 262, хуш, 157; Od. 1x, 214, 514, and alSoi 
tetrukacpivos, Epigr. Gr. 875, 2. So auvekbUeroi kai тђу ald (Herodot. 
1, 8), &pethy буті iparícov &ppiécovroi (Plat. Rep. 457 A), etc. 

* П. xx, 381. This notion of clothing the ppéves might be helped by 
the pleura, the x1Tv in which each lung is clothed (see p. 25, n. 2). 

3 See p. 405. 1° See ibid. п Il, xiv, 294; cf. ш, 442. 
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and grief: 
"Exropa 5° alvóv &yos токасє ppévas &иф1 peAafvag.! 


This covering or wrapping was perhaps conceived as vaporous, 
as indeed was the stuff of consciousness.* It is important to 
recognise this way of thinking of vapour or cloud as a garment 
or wrapping. In such stuff on occasion the gods clothe them- 
selves. With expressions like &ug' Фџоіслу ёѓсссто Séppa 
Afovros? we may compare éygi © äp’ &ppnkrov vegtAnv 
болу ÉcavTo,* eiu£vos ропи vepéAnv,s vepéAn slAuuévos 
pous,° troppupén veptAn KexaAuppévos süpéas dpous,” etc. 
The alyis or ‘goatskin’, the defensive covering of the sky-god 
Zeus, is most naturally understood as in origin an interpreta- 
tion of the storm-cloud? even as his offensive weapon was the 
lightning. The substance of the ‘dogskin’ helmet of Hades his 
brother, "Ai8os xuvén, also appears to have been vaporous.? 
The Latin word for ‘cloud’, nubes, appears to mean ‘veil’ 
(cf. nubere). Conversely for the Greeks a fine net was a ‘cloud’, 
veptAn. To return, it was by such a wrapping of cloud that a 
man was covered when he was suddenly subject to grief. When 
Laertes was reminded of Odysseus ‘a black cloud of grief 
covered him’ (tov $ &xe0s vepéAn ёк@Ахлре péAaiva).!° It veils 


1 П. хуп, 83. 

з See pp. 44 ff. This conceiving of changes of state of the body or 
the péves as various wrappings does not affect the recognition of physio- 
logical or psychological changes within. He upon whom ‘the bands of 
destruction are fastened’ is pierced by a spear, etc. 

3 Il. x, 177; cf. 1, 17, etc. 4 Il. xx, 150. 5 П. xv, 308. 

$ IL. v, 185. 7 Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 217. 

8 See e.g. Aesch. Choeph. 591f.; П. п, 148; Od. xv, 293; the uses of 
xaratyls, xatatylze, etc. and below p. 424. Cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 343 and 
the connection of NepéAn with the Golden Fleece. At one time the atyís 
is bright (uappapén, Jl. хуп, 593f.; хрчоєіт, xxiv, 21); at another ‘dark’ 
(ёрєриң, Zl. ту, 167) as a cloud is. Itis shaggy (Z. xv, 309) and serves the 
god as a Actofjiov. For its 9ucavoi (Il. п, 448, cf. 9ucavóscoa, xv, 229, 
etc.) cf. ‘the locks of the approaching storm’ (Shelley, To the West Wind). 
In Aen. уп; 142f. Virgil was perhaps thinking of the сіу (Л. хуп, 
593-6, etc.). 9 See pp. 424 f. 

" Od, xxiv, 315. Cf. кёр ф& ol ёфболрбу kéyvr' &yAvs, П. xx, 421. 
This explains 'AxAus (Shield of Herakles, 264f.), usually termed а personi- 
fication of grief but it is rather a personification of the mist enveloping 
him who faints in distress through famine (see Plaut. Cure. 309 in n. 4 
on p. 182), grief, etc. Cf. Stesichorus, Fr. 93 quoted on p. 430, n. 2. 
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the eyes. When Koon's brother falls, кротерӧу á ё тгёудос̧/ 
ӧфдоЛџойс £x&Auys. Grief is itself the veil, the covering 
of mist.^ Another such fate affecting the person is sleep. It 
too is a covering, a soft covering: 
ў ue UGA’ advorra$fj uoAoxóv тері кёр’ ёк&Лифєу.3 
It is wrapped about one by the spirit of Sleep: a1 tyd 
ноЛокду tepl кр” &éAvwya.* It veils the eyes and also binds 
fast,5 motionless, him who is thus enwrapped. ‘Why do you 
waken me?" asks Penelope:$ 
5 Urrvovu p’ &veyelpeis 
HSéos Ss p ёттёбтсє ФіЛа ВАёфар’ ёрфікаћоҷусс; 
Even such is death, and one might pray that it too might be 
such a soft covering: 
Ñ ue UGA’ alvorra?fj роЛакёу mepi кёр” Ek&Auyev. 
allée yor Âs uoAoxóv Avarov Tópoi "Aprepus &уут|.7 
How natural it was to conceive these phases of fate, sleep and 
death, in this way may be seen in later writers. E.g. 
et cum te fusco Somnus velavit amictu. 
‘Now blessings light’, says Cervantes? ‘on him that first 
invented this same sleep: it covers a man all over, thoughts 
and all, like a cloak...there is only one thing that I dislike 
in sleep; it is that it resembles death.’ 

Darkness was believed to be substantial, mist.'?^ The dark- 
ness which veils the eyes in swoon or death seems to be outside, 
to envelope the victim. In Eugene O’Neill’s Bound East for 
Cardiff Yank, who is dying in the ship’s forecastle from a 
fall, says to his friend Driscoll ‘How'd all the fog git in 

1 Il. xx, 249 f. Cf. Il. xx, 282. 

* Cf. Ovid, Trist. 1, 3, 11 ff., 91 f.; v, 5, 22. 

3 Od. хуш, 201. 4 П. xiv, 359. 

5 To “Ytrve...ca@pata Seopevav iv &yoAkeUToici тб appeals an 
Orphic hymn (xxxv, 85). Cf. Soph. Aj. 675 f., ёу & ô maykparhs Umrvos 
Ау! TeSt}oas, and in Platonic prose коб’ Отгуоу. . . rebnels SUvoguv (Tim. 


71 в), Ennius, Annal. 5 (Vahl.): somno levi placidoque revinctus; and, a 
metaphor in our own tongue, Moore's 
* Oft in the stilly night 
Ere slumber's chain hath bound me’, etc. 

6 Od. xxm, 16 f. 7 Od. хуш, 201 f. See also below, pp. 426 ff. 

* Tibullus [Lygdamus], m, 4, 55. 

9 Don Quixote, chap. хуш. Cf. habes somnum imaginem mortis eamque 
cotidie induis (Cic. Tusc. 1, 38, 92). 7° See p. 95. 
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here?’ It was thought of as a veil of mist enwrapping the head. 
When a man died, ‘black darkness veiled his eyes’ (тфу бё 
кот’ ёфболрбу EpeBevvt, vùg &éáAuyev).! To kill a man was 
‘to veil him with black darkness’ (viva épepevvfj.vuxrl KaAU- 
you).? This veil is spoken of as itself‘ death’: ‘death veiled him 
about’ (6&varos Sé шу d&upexdAuye).3 The subject of &ugi- 
KoAwiereiv with just the accusative is the wrapping, covering. 
Men who chose to die ku&veov 8avé&rou &ифє3&Аоуто végos.* 
There can be no doubt of the substantive reality, the exter- 
nality, of this covering: ёрфі 5 шу Ө&усто$ хото Gupopaiotts.> 
We may compare &yoi $ Seopol Tex vrjevres Exuvto® (the net 
covering Ares and Aphrodite), &ugi 8’ °“Абтут /ттоАА\түу hipa: 
x£&Ue pia ppovéovo’ Обуот / uiis... dvTIBOAToas / кєертонёо1,7 
etc. The doomed man usually becomes aware of it imme- 
diately before he becomes unconscious but the observer with 
‘second sight’ might ‘fore-see’ it. This appears to be the 
explanation when Theoklymenos sees the heads (and knees?) 
ofthe doomed suitors ‘wrapped about with darkness’ (vuxri... 
elAUertan).9 Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers '? seem to have had a 
similar belief. It will explain wælmist, the ‘death-mist’. Thus 
in the short poem, The Fates of Men, he who dies on the 
gallows is described dead, torn by ravens, hanging without 
feeling, ‘surrounded by a death-mist (bewegen welmiste)’. In 
Exodus, over the Egyptians who perish pursuing the Israelites 
there is a ‘death-mist’. There are striking parallels among the 
Celts also. Thusin O:ded mac n Uisnig (The Death of the Sons of 


1 Il. v, 659, хш, 580; cf. xiv, 438 f., etc. 
> Il. xm, 425. Virgil's Aeneas slays a foe, ingentique umbra tegit (X, 541), 
and Eurydice, doomed, cries feror ingenti circumdata nocte (Georg. 1v, 497)- 


3 Il. v, 68. * Simonides, 99, 2 (Bgk.*). 
5 Il. хш, 544, XVI, 414, 580. 6 See Od. уш, 296 ff., 278 f., 282. 
7 Od. уп, 14 ff. 8 See pp. 181f. 


9 Od. xx, 351 f. So too the doomed Marcellus: nox atra caput tristi circum- 
volat umbra (Aen. v1, 866). Before battle the doomed inque vicem voltus 
tenebris mirantur opertos[et pallere diem galeisque incumbere noctem (Lucan, vn, 
177f.). His witch mingles with the dead, herself maestum tecta caput 
squalenti nube (v1, 625). This death-mist is also the explanation, e.g., of the 
stricken Persians’ cry: Zrvyía yáp tis ёт” &yAUs meróracroa- veoñala yap 
fjón xarà mão’ SAcoAev (Aesch. Pers. 667ff.; so Choeph. 52f.), and of the 
traditional oath at Priene: ò mapà Spul oxdétos, since a multitude died in 
battle by the oak (Plut. Q.G. 20). 

10 Cf. Wordsworth's Happy Warrior, ‘while the mortal mist is gathering’. 
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Usnech) before the fatal encounter Deirdre says: ‘Sad I deem 
what I now perceive, thy cloud, O Naisi, in the air, and it is a 
cloud of blood’.* Elsewhere Congall threatens Dubhdiadh that 
but for a certain obligation ‘it would be from the rapid motion 
of my hand that thy heavy clouds of final dissolution would 
be brought’.? In battle Conan was visited by an ‘omen of 
death’, ‘a whirling cloud grew and closed around the inlets 
of his sight and observation’, and the writer explains ‘that it 
was the bowels and entrails of Conan that were riddled and 
pierced by Cellach’s first shot in the combat and that in 
consequence mists and death-clouds came upon him which 
closed a dark and gloomy veil over the open inlet windows of 
that prince’s sight’.3 The conceiving of the darkness or cloud 
about one’s head at death as a substantial covering or wrap- 
ping will explain the enveloping head-covering, the peculiar 
attribute of the Greek death-god, “AiSos kuvén, the ‘dogskin’ 
bonnet, which characteristically in myth he lends to other 
people’s heads and which according to the Hesiodean ‘Shield 
of Herakles’ was vuxtds зӧфоу aivóv Éxouca* (Trepiékerro бё 
ёті Thy кефоЛђу végos fjyouv &орасіа Schol.) and according 
to the Homeric scholia was vépos. Tibullus conceived the 
death-god thus with a wrapping = darkness about his head: 
tenebris Mors adoperta caput. We said that the otyls or ‘goat- 
skin' covering of Hades' brother, the storm-god Zeus, was 
most naturally understood as the stormcloud. It is goats that 
the Norse storm-god Thor drives across the sky; and in Njals 
Saga, when Swan is pursued by Oswif, ‘Swan took a goatskin 
and wrapped it about his own head and said * Become mist 
and fog, become fright and wonder mickle to all those who 
seek thee.” Now it must be told how Oswif, his friends, and 
his men are riding along the ridge; then came a great mist 
against them. ..a mighty darkness came before their eyes, so 
that they could see nothing.” The wrapping about the head 

1 See ор. cit. in Irische Texte, п, 2, p. 162 (ll. 269 Ж). 

х The Banquet of Dun Na N-Gedh and the Battle of Magh Rath, (text and) 
trans. by John O'Donnovan, Irish Archaeol. Soc. 1842, p. 191. 

3 Id. p. 269. 4 Line 227. 5 Ad Il. v, 845. 6 1, 1, 70. 

7 Trans. Dasent (Chap. 12). Cf. the Tarnkappe, Nebelkappe, Helkappe 
of legend (Grimm, Deutsche Myth.4 p. 383). In the Edda (Alvissmal, 
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of the death-god with which he wraps, or which he lends to, 
others is related to that which enwraps a man at death much 
as the band (keotds iu&s) of the love-goddess, which she also 
lends,‘ is related to the band? with which she binds with 
love the ordinary mortal. Homer seems to identify the wrap- 
ping of darkness about the head of the doomed with a џоїрс, 
band of fate,3 here that of death: ‘him the poipa of evil name 
veiled about under the spear of Idomeneus’? (uiv роїра Suce- 
vupos &ифєк@Амрєу /ёууєї "IBouevfjos),* as elsewhere the poipa 
is spoken of as a band upon the doomed, said to ‘bind’ 
(ётёбтоє) him. More precisely it covers the eyes: tov бё Kat’ 
ӧсоє/ Лоре troppuipeos Ө&уссто$ Kal роїра KpaTait). Describing 
the coming of sleep to an eagle, Pindar says. . .‘ poured a dark 
cloud over his curved head, a pleasant bar across his eyes’ 
(KeAaivetriv 5° ётгі of уєфЛау/ёукОЛо краті, yAepépov &бу 
кАбїстроу, Katéxevas).” Baltic Slavs still conceive of diseases, 
particular forms of death, ‘in the shape of grey smoke flying 


about in a thick cloud, spread out like a broad belt of linen, 
and he upon whom the cloud falls must die at once’. 
31) one name for Night is ‘Hood’ or ‘Cowl’ (grima). Cf. Anglo- 
Saxon niht-helm. The skin-bonnet of Hades (cf. atye(n kuvin, Od. xxiv, 
231) rendered him upon whom it was placed invisible (cf. the ex- 
planation of ’AtSns as ‘Unseen One’). This we can now understand in 
conjunction with Homer’s frequent representation of a hero as rendered 
' invisible by some god, while moving amongst his fellows, by being wrapped 
in cloud, which apparently was itself not seen (e.g. Od. уп, 15 f., 39 f., 
139-45). Compare 'A65vn / 50v' "Ai&os киуёту uý uiv 1801 SBpipos “Арт 
(Л. v, 844 Е.) with a god's usual means of moving invisible among the 
combatants, clothing himself in cloud that is itself not seen (Л. v, 186, 
XV, 308, хуп, 551). Not seeing and not being seen are often confused by 
the unsophisticated and it is the property of the cloud that covers one at 
death that it too cannot be seen by the ordinary person outside. 

We can also now better understand fjspogoiris "Epivus, i.e. they were 
not ‘blood-haunting’ (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, etc. p. 215) nor ‘Storm- 
clouds? (Roscher, Lex. s.v.) but thus invisible, Saípoves who avenge sin 
against the established order and also bless with fertility and wealth 
(e.g. Aesch. Eumen. 895ff.). They are much as the dead of the Хросєоу 
yévos who become Salpoves...of Aa quA&ocouoí te Sikas Kal oy£rAia 
Ерус/ђёра tooduevor ттёуттү фогтбутес ёт” alav/tAovToSéta: (Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 122 ff. Cf. 223, П. xiv, 282, etc.). 1 See p. 368. 

2 See pp. 373, 401, 403. 3 See pp. 378 f. 4 Il. xn, 116 f. 

5 See p. 327. 6 П. v, 82f.; ху, 333£.; xx, 476f. 7 Pyth. 1, 7 f. 

* Loring, Fucher, and Lehr-Splawinski, The Cassubian Civilisation 
(1935), р. 284. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ТЕЛО 


There has been one almost invariable feature in discussions 
of teipap, an endeavour to support the abstract meaning by 
citing parallel phrases with téAos, the abstractness of TÉAos 
itself never being questioned. It is, however, a word which 
puzzles philologists. Indeed to them it is not one word but 
several. Unable to harmonise and correlate the widely varied 
meanings, they are driven to assume more than one original. 
Boisacq, for instance, distinguishes three originally distinct 
words (related to three different words or groups of words 
in various Indo-European languages) meaning (1) ‘end’, 
(2) ‘troop’, and (3) ‘payment’; and these are but the central 
points of three series of meanings. It was the first of these 
which was called in to throw light on meïpap. Поћёроу тёЛоѕ 
and T£Àos 9av&roio have been quoted to show that Epi5os... 
кої...ттолёрою Tréipap and óMpou Treiporra mean respec- 
tively ‘the issue of war’ and ‘utter destruction’, which we have 
seen they do not. Indeed such abstract and periphrastic 
expressions are far to seek in Homer. 

We have already’ seen that Priam’s remark about the 
impending duel between Paris and Menelaos: ‘Zeus knows 
this and the other gods, for which of the two the TéAos of death 
is Trempouévov', probably involves the image of fate, death, 
as а band or bond. Another formula deserves attention. It 
occurs four times:? 

@5 бра шу elrróvra TEAOS Gavároto к@Ам\ре, 
téAos is here habitually translated ‘end’, ‘consummation’, 
etc.; yet to talk of the ‘end’ or ‘consummation’ of death 
‘covering’ anybody is very strange even now when the 
abstract rules and words are used as intellectual symbols 

* P. 386. 


з П. xvi, 502, 855, xxu, 361 and, slightly varied, v, 553, where if it is 
the same тёАо$ that covers two, compare the parallels on pp. 385f. above. 
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without much imagining of the images they may involve, 
much more strange in the age revealed by Homer with its 
clinging to the concrete and its vivid realisation of what is said. 
In one passage’ the literal spatial force of k&Avyev is proved, 
though even there it has passed unnoticed: 

Фф &pa шу elrróvra: TÉAos Gavé&roio x&áAuyev 

$фӨоАнофу ivás тє. 
‘The téAos of death covered his eyes and nostrils as he was 
speaking.' It is impossible to think of any abstraction doing 
just that. We have seen that in fact death was conceived as a 
band? or a wrapping of vapour, cloud. Aeschylus represents 
the girls of Thebes hoping death may come: vüxrepov TÉAos 
poAsciv.* The other instances about to be considered preclude 
any meaning like ‘cloud’ for тёЛоѕ in Homer and indicate 
that it should mean something like ‘band’ or ‘wrapping’. 
A band or wrapping would produce darkness. Cf. the Baltic 
Slavs’ conception: ‘cloud spread out like a broad belt of linen, 
and he upon whom the cloud falls must die at once’ (p. 425). 
How natural such an image of death is may be seen e.g. in 
a poem of T. E. Brown, Ex Ore Infantis: 

To-day beneath the piteous gaze of morn 

Her child is dying. On his little brow 

Descends the veil, and all is over now ; 
or in George Eliot's, ‘as she was bending to kiss him, the thick 
veil of death fell between them’ (Scenes of Clerical Life, ххту fin.). 
Insympathetic magic men used bands or wrappings to produce 
the effects produced also by the mystic bands or wrappings 
of fate.5 To the ‘téAos 9av&roio covering eyes and nostrils’ 
should perhaps be related the later Greek custom of veiling 
the head of the dead$ and, earlier, ‘the gold? bands with eyes 

1 Il. xvi, 502 f. * Pp. 327f. 3 Pp. 421ff. 
4 Sept. 367. 5 See рр. 353, 441f., etc. 

See p. 133. Euripides associates the drawing down of the lids over 
the eyes of the dying with the darkness. To his mother Polyneikes says: 
‘Draw together my eyelids with your hand, mother’—he places it him- 
self upon hiseyes—‘ and goodbye. Foralready darkness envelopes те? (5n 
у&р ue vrepiB&AAe oxdtos), Phoen. 1451 ff. Cf. Virgil, Georgic 1v, 496f. 


7 Was the gold intended to be a band of life instead? Cf. pp. 106; 156, 
n. 2; 164ff.; 183, п. 1; 330; and the crown or wreath, pp. 367, 449. 
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marked on suggesting а special religious usage' found at 
Knossos. ‘The incised eyes clearly indicate that they were 
intended to serve as a bandage over the eyes of the dead 
person.”* Pindar speaks of sleep as external, ‘a bar across the 
eyes’ (p. 425), and, of Zeus releasing from death, says &v& 8’ 
éAvoev piv ӧфболџбу, Etrerta 88 фоубу уалкорітра K&oropos.? 
A doubtful passage? of Aeschylus seems to ask that the dead 
Agamemnon may ‘see clearly from the dark veil’ (6vogsp& 
xaAUTTpa). The myth attributing an enveloping head- 
covering to the death-god, the "Ai8os kuvén, lent to cover the 
heads of others, may thus be related to the funeral custom of 
covering the head of the dead. There is a striking parallel in 
the North. Among the Finns the death-god was Tuoni, 
represented as remarkable for his hat, which he wore drawn 
down to his shoulders,4 and in the Kalevala the dead man is 
said to enter Tuoni’s realm ‘with Tuoni's hat upon him'.5 
The custom of enveloping the head of the dead is referred to 
in northern sagasÓ and exemplified in graves that have been 
opened.” The equation of the wrapping of fate given by the 
gods with that with which men wrapped the dead was exempli- 
fied in the Lithuanian belief that the goddesses who spun and 
wove a man’s fate ‘gave it to the most high god and it became 
the man’s winding-sheet'.5 Like the Greeks, the Italians also 
veiled the dead or doomed,? and on Roman and Etruscan 
monuments there can be seen to come to the dying or dead 


! Sir A. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 1, pp. 96 f. 

2 Nem. x, 9o. Cf. Soph. Aj. 706 with p. 421 above. 

3 Choeph. 809 ff. Antigone speaks of her father tov dei katà yas скӧтоу 
elpévos (Soph. Oed. Col. 1701). Phaedra in her distress says to her nurse 
тлу ноу кроуоу кефоћлёу and the nurse replies kpürrro* TÒ 5° pòv TréTE 
57 9ávarros/cópa ka oye; (Eurip. Hippol. 243-2 51). 

* See J. M. Crawford, Kalevala, Introd. р, xxvi. 

5 Ibid. 1, p. 230. $ See p. 154. 

? See Du Chaillu, of. cit. pp. 90, 92; also Addendum 1x, pp. 509 f. 

8 See p. 419. Cf. отеїроу p. 420 and the etymology of téAos on pp. 
442 ff. In mediaeval representations, e.g. English monumental brasses, 
the soul is often represented naked and held in a sheet by the Almighty 
Father (see A Manual for the Study of Monumental Brasses...‘rubbings’ in 
the possession of the Oxf. Architectural Soc., Oxf. 1848, p. xlix). 

9 See pp. 132 f. 
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daemons, sometimes winged, carrying a cloth as if to ‘cover’ 
or wrap him.' All this supports the natural interpretation 
that the *TÉAos 9av&roio covering eyes and nostrils’ was a band 
or wrapping of some kind.” 

If so, and if it was related to or identical with the bands or 
bonds, different phases of fate, misfortune, age, death, etc., 
brought and put upon men by the gods or «fjpes;? the picture 
presented by Mimnermus? can be better appreciated: ‘The 


1 See F. Poulsen, Etruscan Tomb Paintings (trans. I. Anderson), рр. 55 ff. 
Cf. Tib. on pp. 422, 424 with p. 423, nn. 2, 9. The ideas traced probably 
explain the cloth often shown extended behind a bust of the dead. 
In one case (see Rev. Archéol. 1844, Pl. 17) Charun with his hammer is 
leading the horse on which the soul is riding with head incompletely 
muffled. Persona (mask covering the whole head. Cf. pp. 135 and 146) 
has been explained to be the same as Etruscan Phersu (see Pauly-Wiss. 
Realencykl. vı, 775). In the Tomba degli Auguri (Poulsen, pp. 12f.) Phersu 
is portrayed. His association with death suggests that he is an Etruscan 
version of Hades and that, as Hades was characterised by his helmet, he 
is a death-god who takes the heads, i.e. souls (see pp. 100 and 134 ff.), of 
his victims. Cf. also Гата = ‘mask’ and ‘ghost’ (p. 135; cf. p. 154, n. 4) 
and Praxidike= Persephone conceived as a head (p. 114, n. 5). In the 
tomb he is represented with a dog which is fighting with a man who is en- 
tangled in a cord, apparently the leash of the dog, held by Phersu. We can 
now perhaps better understand why the man's head is completely covered 
by a cloth or bag. Since he is wielding a club we may suggest that he is 
Hercules and the dog Cerberus. The man's head is covered as a man's 
head was covered when he entered the world of death (see pp. 132f.). 
Was Hercules’ image operto capite—see Serv. ad Aen. m, 407, уш, 288, 
Macrob. ш, 6, 17—like this? The rest of the painting shows that Phersu 
runs away as Hades did (e.g. Roscher, Lex. s.v. Kerb. 1121), i.e. that the 
man with the club prevails (as Hercules did, Od. хі, 623 ff., Aen. ут, 395f., 
etc.). In art Hercules often holds the dog by a leash (e.g. Rosch. ibid. 
fig. 2). 

2 Not only the Greeks and Romans but also the Jews put a cloth over 
the head of the dead (see S. John, xi, 44; xx, 7). The Greeks and Romans 
also put a cloth thus over the head of the doomed (see note 1, p. 133 
above). So was it done to Haman (Esther, vii, 8). By the conception of 
death as such a covering (cf. Job xvi, 16; Ps. xliv, 19) we can perhaps 
explain Isaiah's prophecy (xxv, 7f.) that God will save mankind. ‘And 
he will destroy in this mountain the veil that veils all peoples and the 
covering that is over all the nations. He will destroy death for ever.’ For 
Jewish thought of fate as a band or wrapping see pp. 360, n. 7, 367, 437, 
n. 3, and 439, n. 5. Cf. perhaps also the cloth to envelope the dead, or his 
head, on tombs at Palmyra (Clermont Ganneau, Ét. d'arch. or. 1, p 114; 
Seyrig in Berytus, ш, pp. 139f., Pll. xxxn Ё). 

3 See pp. 401 ff. 4 Fr. 2, 5 ff. (Bgk.*). 
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black «fjpss stand near, the one holding the téos of grievous 
old аре (yfjpas), the other the téAos of death’, where тёЛоѕ 
cannot mean ‘end’ but is something concrete, the form under 
which the particular phase of fortune was visualised, some- 
thing carried by the kfjpss: 

Kijpes $ mapeorhkaci иёАопуап, 


À uiv £youca тёЛо$ ytipaos d&pyadtou, 
ў 8° étépn 89av&roto. 


Another fragment! of the same also tells of yfjpas:? 


TÒ 8’ &pyadtov kal бџорфоу 
Yiipas Utrép кефал сут” Urrepkpéparrot 
&xSpdv duds kal &tipov, 6 т” бууостоу т:єї бубра, 
ВАётгтет 8* Spbarpous Kal vóov d&upiyubev. 


Here the picture is clearly of something first hanging or hung 
over a man and then enveloping him, the last line recalling 
Homer’s ©тё\о$ даубтото covering his eyes and nostrils’.3 We 
have already‘ explained thus Simonides’ ‘ Inescapable death is 
hung over us, for ofit good and bad haveequal portion allotted’: 


6 & &quxros duds Errixpéparar Gávarros, 
Kelvou yap toov A&xov pépos of т’ &yaðoí 
Sons тє Kkaxós. 


We have seen5 that our forefathers likewise conceived of 
disease, death etc. as bonds put about men. There appears to 


* 5, 5 ff. 

з That уўроѕ was conceived as a veil, or skin over the body, із con- 
firmed by Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 224, according to which Eos 
forgot to ask for youth for Tithonos and to ‘scrape away baleful yijpas’. 
See too Il. тх, 446. Cf. Aristoph. Peace, 336 and above p. 290, n. 1. Later 
the slough or skin cast by a snake was called yijpas. For old age binding 
see Laberius, 122f. (Ribbeck) with Catullus, 1х1, 33 ff. 

3 Cf. in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (244 f.): 

viv 8 oe uiv taxa уђроѕ Spoliov &ифтке\лре! 

vnAeiés, TÓ т” Etrerta maplorarai &удротгоіслу, 
where there appears to be transition insensibly from the band or wrapping 
to the кїр or dynamic agency, for which compare pp. 399 ff., 415 and such 
Homeric passages as Jl. xiv, 233 f. If itis related to any Greek word, the 
name of the teAyives, evil &aípoves or workers of magic in Crete, perhaps 
goes backtothese associations of tAos. For magic as binding see pp. 366 ff., 
also note 4 on p. 446. Stesichorus, we are told, ràs Kijpas Kal Tas ското- 
eis TEAXIVaS Trpoanyópsuoe (Ег.93, Bgk.= Eust. ad Il. rx, 525). Cf. veAxlv: 
Kal ў els Өќустоу Katagpopd, Et. Magn. s.v.(751, 34). 

* P. 337. 5 Pp. 356£., 381. 
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be a remarkable parallel to Mimnermus’ picture of the кїр 
bringing his wrapping to the victim inthe Anglo-Saxon charm! 
against the coming of a dwarf, the embodiment of a disease: 

Here comes a spider-wight walking in: 

He had his covering (hama) in his hand. 

He said that you were his horse. 

He puts his bands on your neck... . 

(C£. pp. 405 ff. above.) 





Fig. 2. Europa on the Bull 


In Homer, instead of covering a man, the téAos of death is 
sometimes said just to 'reach' him. To the dying Sokos 
Odysseus says: ‘The téAos of death was too quick in reaching 
you nor did you escape from beneath it’ :? 


Oi сє тёАо$ Gav&roto кіуўреуоу OVS’ Отоо. 


So a man who tries to save himself is said to ‘avoid the TéAos 
of death’3 as forty lines before he was said to ‘escape from the 
great bond (тгєїрар) of misfortune which reached him'.* We 
have seen that the early Greeks believed that the threads or 


1 It is in the Lacnunga (‘Healings’) of MS. Harl. 585 published by О. 
Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft of Early England, Vol. m, p. 42. 
hama was used of a garment, covering or skin, e.g. that cast by a snake. 

+ П. xi, 451. 3 Od. v, 326. 4 289 (see p. 323). 
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bands of fate were held or hung thus over теп! and that the 
gods, кїрє, etc. put bands of this or that fortune upon men,* 
and that the belief that the various phases of fortune came to 
men in this way at the hands of god, ӧсіроу, khp, роїрс, 
explains the many vase paintings in which a figure (usually 
winged) brings a circle, crown, or tawila to someone or holds 
it over him or her.? Thus to Europa on the bull that is bearing 
her off to be married there is seen coming, hastening to reach 
her, such a figure carrying a crown or circle or an open band. 
Marriage was а T£Aos. In the Odyssey Aphrodite asks for the 
TÉAos BaAepoio y&poio for the daughters of Pandareus, going to 
Zeus. ‘For he knows well what fate is given or denied (роїрёу 
т” åupopinv te) to mortals’ (xx, 73 ff.). Struck by Antinoos, 
Odysseus says: ‘May the téAos of death reach Antinoos before 
marriage’. Pindar says: ‘We differ each in nature, one re- 
ceiving as his lot this, others that. But for one man to win all 
happiness is impossible. I cannot say to whom Fate hath held 
outthis fast (i.e.“‘secure”’) TéAos (tivitoUTO MotpatéAos éuttedov 
Фребе) °,5 which recalls p. 376 (cf. pp. 444f.) and the figure 


* Рр. 333 f, 337. * Pp. 319ff., 400 ff. 

з P. 402. This perhaps lies behind Tò gépov (Soph. О.С. 1693, etc.), 
тобто Epepev aùr... toto Toute ёфёрєто (Marc. Ant. v, 8), and the 
names Fors, Fortuna (Virg. Aen. 1, 34, 94, Ov. Trist. 1, 3, 101), Horace's 
volucrisque fati tardavit alas (Od. п, 17, 24 f.), etc. Cf. pp. 381, 403. 

* Od. xvn, 476. In Homer just as it could be said not only that the 
Teipap or trelpata, ‘bonds’, of ‘misfortune’ or ‘destruction’ ‘reached’ 
a man or were fastened upon him (see pp. 320 ff.) but also that the man 
‘reached the trelpata’ as if they were extended waiting for him (see 
pp. 321f.), so not only could it be said that the TéAos of death ‘reached’ 
or ‘covered’ a man but also that an ‘evil џоїра led him to the TÉAos 
of death’ (тӧу 8' бує џоїра кокђ €avá&roio т Лос$є, Л. хш, 602). Within 
a few lines Achilles speaks of himself as ‘being carried to the téAos of 
death’ and of the т Ло; as ‘reaching’ him. ‘My mother Thetis says that 
two kijpes are carrying me to the TéAos of death. If I stay here and fight 
round the city of the Trojans, my return is lost but my glory will be 
imperishable; but if I go home to my dear fatherland, my glory is lost 
but I shall live long nor will the téAos of death quickly reach me’ (H. rx, 
411 ff.). 

5 Nem. уп, 54 ff. For té0s of a desirable item of fate we may compare 
Homer’s ‘For I say that there is no more beautiful (xaptéotepov) тёАо$ 
than when there is mirth among all the folk and the feasters listen...’ 
(Od. rx, 5 £.). 
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holding out the crown or band on vase-paintings. Another 
relic of this sense may perhaps be seen in Herodotus' statement 
that, when their mother had prayed that the god might be- 
stow upon Kleobis and Biton the happiest fate, they fell asleep 
and ovKéti &véorncay GAA’ £y тёЛе ToUTO EoxovTo (1, 31. Cf. 
тї] тут ёуёҳєсдол, 11, 121 and Hdt. on pp. 377, 416, n. 8). 

To show that Homer's pidos кої TrroAMpoio Teipap meant 
‘the issue of war’ Monro and others cite his parallel use of 
тоћёроу TéAos. Urged to meet Achilles, Aeneas says that 
Achilles cannot be faced because he receives divine help; 

el 6& Geds тєр 
Tcov Telveiev тгоћёроч тёАо$, oU кє џёЛа фёа 
vikrjcer' où’ el rrayyxé&Akeos єЧуетоп elvan,” 

where Monro interprets ' stretched even the decision of the 
war”, i.e. pulled evenly at each end of the line. The metaphor 
of a rope is a favourite one; see on 13.358’. There, as we have 
seen, while treipap is interpreted ‘end’, Monro's idea is of a 
rope stretched across two armies fastening them together. 
Here however he supposes that the gods are not 'pulling 
evenly’, quite a different idea. We have seen that in xm, 358 
itis not a matter of‘ pulling’ thus at all but ofa bond extended. 
The language in the two passages is so closely parallel that 
Monro cannot avoid finding an allusion to the same ‘meta- 
phor’, and Leaftoo, while translating téAos by ‘issue’. Instead 
of &pibos...Kal...TrToAM poro Treipap we have ттоАёноу ÉAos ; 
instead of èt’ &upotépoici we have loov, and there is the same 
verb tavuelv, тєіуєу. In the one passage the meaning of 
teipap has been shown to be concrete. No less is demanded 
in the other passage for тёЛо;; yet all have been content with 
something like a ‘decision’ or ‘issue’ to be ‘stretched’, which 
is un-Homeric, not to say nonsense. There is, indeed, actual 
proof that téAos cannot here mean ‘end’ or ‘issue’ or ‘decision’. 
According to Hesiod? the gods and Titans ‘fought con- 
tinuously for ten years’: 


офбё Tis Av Ёр1бо$ aeris Avos OUSE TeAEUTH 
ovSetépors, cov $ тёЛоѕ тётато пто роо. 


eee 


1 Il. xx, 100 ff. 3 Theog. 637-8. 
оо 28 
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‘Nor was there any loosing of the dire ёрқ nor end for either 
side, but the téAos of war was extended evenly. Avots, 
‘loosing’, implies that what is loosed is a bond and is used of 
the bonds of fate.! Any sense of ‘end’, ‘issue’, ‘decision’, for 
тео; is precluded by oWSé teAcuT?. Eustathius remarks of the 
Homeric passage: TroAguou 88 TEAOs ок ёсті vofjcad Thy víknv 
évrat@a, Tov тт©Аєноу бё avróv терфрастікёс. In what sense 
treipap could be identified with rdéAeyos in the ‘defining 
genitive’ we have seen.” 

‘Above, the bands of victory are held among the immortal 
gods (Urrep6e /vixns Treíporr" gxovtan ёу &&avérroici Өєоїсту) ’,3 
says Homer. ‘The bands of victory are among the gods 
(уїкт 5° èv 0coic1 теірата) °,4 says Archilochus. Sailing is safe 
between midsummer and autumn, says Hesiod, ‘unless 
Poseidon, the earth-shaker, or Zeus, king of the immortals, 
wishes to destroy you; for among them (or “іп their hands") 
is the TéAos alike of good fortune and of bad (év тої yàp тёЛос 
totiv 5р &y av тє коку T£) '.5 And Semonides of Amorgos 
not only says of men's misfortune in marriage: 

Zeùs yàp uéyio Tov тойт’ &roínotv kaxóv 

kal Seopdv &pygé8nkev &ppnkrov тгё5т5,6 
but also elsewhere: *Loud-thundering Zeus holds the тёЛо$ 
of all things that are and places it where he will (ti6no’ ӧтт 
6tAe1’,” cf. pp. 378ff. above), which we may set beside ' Zeus, he 

1 See pp. 363 ff., 384 f., 441f. 2 Pp. 320 ff. 

3 Il. vn, 101 f. See pp. 333f. 4 Fr. Lv, Bgk.* 

5 Works and Days, 667 ff. 

6 Fr. уп, 115 f., Bgk.* See pp. 379f. above. 

7 Fr.1,1f. Cf. Eurip. Orestes, 1545f. If t&Aos need not mean the act 
of fulfilment (for which sense see below, pp. 460ff.) but can refer to the 
band of fate causing fulfilment, we can explain the reply which on three 
occasions in Homer (JI. xiv, 195 f., хуш, 426 f.; Od. v, 89 f.) one deity 
gives to another when asked to do something as yet unspecified. ‘Tell 
me what is your wish. My spirit bids me teAécat, that is if I am able 
teAéoo and el rereAecou£vov &cív?, which last is currently (see e.g. Ameis- 
Hentze-Cauer ad Od. v, go) interpreted ‘if it can be accomplished’ as if 
the perfect participle passive were the verbal adjective in -rós. But there 
is no evidence for such a use of the perfect participle passive anywhere in 
Homer and this meaning for тєтеЛесрёуоѕ makes nonsense of e.g. р0005 


% 8h rereAec u£vos ёсті, describing a promise already fulfilled (Zl. 1, 388). 
The perfect participle naturally implies that the тёЛоѕ already exists or 
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who plies (or “‘distributes”) the bands both of life and of 
death’: 


Zeus ó Kal 3005 Kal дауйточ теіратс væv." 


The besieged Theban maidens of Aeschylus, crying out to 
each of their gods in turn at this or that sign of the onset, 
shout ‘The air is raging with the shaking of spears. What is 
happening to our city? What will befall? Whither and what 
téAos is a god bringing? (тої бё ті тёЛос &rr&yei 95; Tucker 
or “whither now 15...пої 8’ ét1 «.T.A.”) E-e-e-e-eh! Stones 
are hurled at the battlements. Oh, Apollo! At the gates there 
is clashing of bronze-bound shields and from Zeus in battle 
the holy téAos fulfilled by war (troAguéxpavtov &yvóv TÉAos 
év dye) ’;? then they call more generally upon the gods to 
hear and defend them, to the ӧсіџоує who ‘loose’ (AuTipio1), 
etc. To the suppliant Danaids, who ask him to protect them 
from the pursuing sons of Aigyptos, the king of Argos says: 
‘If against your kin, the sons of Aigyptos, I stand before the 


has been given. This téAos must therefore be something slightly different 
from that which is to be the work in the future of the speaker (sl Súvapaı 
teAéoat). We have seen that fate was spun in advance and a band was 
already fastened upon one before one experienced the event or phase of 
fortune it represented, and that the gods subordinate to the arch-binder 
Zeus were concerned to fulfil the fate that was already bound and not to 
contravene it (pp. 390 ff.). Thereply would thus mean ‘if I can give TéAos (in 
the sense of “perform the act that is the téAos”’, for which sense see below, 
pp. 460ff.) and if the TéAos (i.e. band of fate) is already given, exists’. The 
slight shift of meaning would immediately be understood by the hearer 
who shared these beliefs just as, to take a more familiar image, were the 
causation in both cases a matter of ‘ordaining’, we should understand 
‘my spirit bids me ordain it, that is if I can ordain it, and if it has been 
ordained’ (sc. by the powers of fate). Cf. Soph. О.С. 1693 f. In Aen. v, 796 ff. 
Venus asks Neptune to allow the Trojans safe passage to their city in Italy 
si concessa peto, si dant ea moenia Parcae. ‘His роїра subdued even Herakles’ 
says Achilles, às kal Ey ov, el $1 poi Soin poipa тётиктол, /Kelooy’ ётгеі Ke 
9&vo (Il. хуш, 119 ff.), and Menelaos, about to fight Paris, hyéov 5’ 
Өтгттготёрер Өбустоѕ kal роїра тётуктоп, Tebvatn (JI. Ш, 101 f.). rereAeouévov 
Анар (Hesiod, Works and Days, 799) is perhaps the reverse of fju£poi &кўріот 
(823). See pp. 399, 413 ff. («p interchangeable with роїра= bond). 

1 Fragm. Mel. Adesp. 86 in Anthol. Gr., Hiller-Crusius*. meipara has in 
the past been translated ‘ends’, etc. here, but the concrete meaning has 
much more point and the passage evidently belongs to the present group. 

2 Septem, 155 ff. 

28-2 
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walls and go through the тёЛос of battle (б1& и&ут Ee TÉAous), 
is it not a bitter price to рау...?’! Of the Corinthian warriors 
who fought, some on one side, some on the other, at Troy, 
Pindar says that they ‘were reputed to cut the téAos of battle 
in both directions (&déxnoav/in’ c&updtepa раубу tdyveiv 
téAos) ’.? The meaning of téAos was gradually developing, as 
we shall see, but these expressions recall the troAéuou Téos 
‘extended’ by the gods in Homer and ‘extended’ and opposed 
to Avots in Hesiod. 

TéAn Aver (cf. AuctreAet) can perhaps now be explained. Its 
force is shown, by the contexts in which it appears, to have 
been something like ‘it profits, is advantageous’. In the past? 
it has been explained as ‘it indemnifies for expenses incurred’ 
or ‘it pays what is due’ and so ‘it pays’, i.e. profits, avails. But 
unfortunately against this explanation, which Plato‘ quotes, 
we appear to have no evidence? that AUtiv meant ‘to pay’. 
Plato himself® preferred to interpret of that which ‘looses the 
TÉAos (i.e. '* end") and keeps movement free’, i.e. frees from re- 
striction. Earlier Sophocles not only says? peð, peð, фроуєїу cos 
Seivòv EvOa uy TEAN/AUT фроуобуті, but also says of Oidipous, 
when he suddenly passed from his unhappy existence, that he 
‘blessedly loosed the téAos of life? (6ABiws y^ EAuce TO TEAOS... 
Biou)’, where ‘paying’ is quite inappropriate and the closest 

* Suppl. 474 ff. If réA0s could mean something like the ‘ circle’, ‘band’, 
or ‘wrapping’ of fate, we might perhaps reinstate the manuscript reading 
of a fragment of Aeschylus (151, Nauck): ‘Death (?) will peel off the 
téAos of the immortals’, téAos ёдсубтоу &moA&ye, i.e. as Hesychius 
explains, TÒ ёк тбу дебу T£Aos, the TéAos given by the gods. For érroA&yet, 
‘peel off’, the current reading is the conjecture of Musurus, &roAefyei, 
from the context (Hesychius’ interpretation according to the sole MS.). 
A Babylonian prayer (5th tablet, Маі series, ed. Zimmern, pp. 25 ff.) 
reads * May the bewitchment through the charm of Ea be peeled off like 
an onion....May it be removed like a husk’. 

2 Ol. xm, 56f. 

3 See e.g. the revised Liddell and Scott, s.vv. AvorreAéo, Aveo Уз. 

4 See Crat. 417 Bf. 

5 See p. 441 below, and for the use of téAos of payment, fulfilinent of 
a promise, pp. 460 ff. These secondary senses of the two words are not found 
combined to express discharge of an actual obligation, payment, and do 
not give good point in the idiom under consideration. 


6 Стаі. 417 Bf. 7 Oed. Rex, 316 f. 
8 Oed. Col. 1720. 
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parallels appear to be ойфу” &votv! and Хеу Biov,”? which 
seem to imply that this life itselfis a bond loosed at death *when 
we have shuffled off this mortal coil' Pindar's @vatov 
Siépyovtai Biórou тёА\о$ is discussed below.* The téos is life, 
not the end. A portion of fate is a portion of time. Tò yap 
тёА\о$ TO Trepi£y ov тфу TÄS ёкаттоу 201$ xpóvov oU итүбёу EEw 
xar& guow aldv éx&crou кёкАтүтоп, says the Aristotelian 
De Caelo® later. We have seen that the fundamental meaning 
of téAos is not ‘end’, and that Hesiod relates téAos to Ао 
where there is no possibility of ‘end’ or ‘paying’ but тёЛос 
seems to mean something like ‘band’, ‘bond’. Can we explain 
тет Ave thus as originally meaning ‘it looses bands’, i.e. ‘it 
delivers’ and so ‘it is advantageous’? Yes. Death and other 
forms of ill? fortune were conceived as bands, tTéAn, and Aveww 
is used in Homer and later of deliverance from such.’ Thus 
we can understand how Avei alone could be used with the 
same force as téAn Aver but more frequently, e.g. Aver yap 
fju&s ойбёу oU8' ётгофећї...Өёуєїу (Soph. Electra, 1005 f.), 
anul to1ovTous y&yous / Ave Bporoic: (Eurip. Alcestis, 627 f.), 
etc. What is the Latin for ‘it profits, is advantageous’? Expedit, 
meaning originally just this, ‘it unfetters, frees from fetters’. 
So, as we have seen,? Horace says: non mortis laqueis expedies 
caput. Attempts are currently?? made to explain the Latin 
noun meaning ‘advantage, profit’, lucrum (lucrum facere, etc.) 
by way of Anísouot, Acia, or &roAovUo, etc.; but it has the same 
relation to luo, ‘I loose’ as inuolucrum to inuoluo," simulacrum 


* Bacchyl. 1, 43. 

з Eur. Iph. Taur. 692. See also the ‘crown of life’ (pp. 367, 453). 

5 Hamlet, п, 1, 64. Cf. ёктолотеоо (pp. 364f., 387f.) and ‘ Mine age (or 
‘dwelling’, dor) is removed and is carried away from me as a shepherd’s 
tent: I have rolled up like a weaver my life’ (Isa. xxxviii, 12). dor ‘life- 
time’, ‘age’, originally = ‘circle’ (cf. pp. 367, 429, n. 2, 442ff., 451f.). 

4 P. 459. 5 See pp. 347ff., 411ff., 444 ff. $ 279 a, 25. 

7 For man's sense of being bound, his feeling of evil around him rather 
than good, see pp. 365f. In these idioms advantage is release from evil 
rather than something positive. 

8 See pp. 363 ff., 384 f., 441. ? P. 374. 

10 See e.g. Ernout and Meillet, op. cit.; Walde, op. cit. s.v. and F. Muller, 
Altital. Wörterbuch, s.v. lutlom. 

u Or, to follow the convention I have used elsewhere for the benefit 
of non-classical readers, involucrum, involvo. Cf. dissolüenda on p. 385. 
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to simulo, etc., and we may now realise that it goes back to 
just this idea of ‘loosing’, and originally meant ‘that which 
looses’. This thought will explain why in Plautus one who has 
previously been normally prosperous and has just made a 
profitable transaction, bringing him money, refers to it by 
saying ‘I have disentangled (or ** loosed ") my res (explicavi meam 
rem) lucro’, and will throw light upon some of the most 
fundamental terms in Roman law. The man under obligation 
for debt was described as ‘bound’ (nexus), e.g. liber qui suas 


1 Poen. 750. It occurs to me that the opposite of lucrum: damnum (e.g. 
Plaut. Capt. 327) may be related to Stw, крї\бєнүуоу, ‘head-band’; Sanscr. 
daéman ‘bond’, and, perhaps, Latin redimio ‘ bind’; and in origin meant 
‘binding’ and, according to the thought traced, restriction, ill-fortune. 
He who inflicts it ‘gives damnum’ to the other, and undoes it by ‘loosing’, 
‘unloosing’ it. Thus time and again in old Latin. E.g. si quid redemptoris 
opera domino damni datum erit, resolvito (Cato, Agr. 144, 33 Cf. 145, 3; 149, 2). 
Cf. Tacitus, Ann. u, 26 and, perhaps, with point hitherto obscured 
Lucan 1, 106. For the verb damno compare ётітібёуот of imposing а 
penalty with pp. 378 ff. above and ‘lay on’ etc. in the Gaelic instances on 
pP. 357f. Its reverse also is ‘I loose’, i.e. absolvo (‘acquit’, cf. p. 440). damno 
sometimes appears to have a sense like obligo. See e.g. Virgil, Ecl. v, 80: 
damnabis tu quoque votis with obligatos and alligabis in Servius, and Hor. 
Od. n, 7, 17; 8, 5£.; ту, 2, 54; Sat. и, 3, 85f. (damnati = obligati; cf. Ov. Tr. 1, 
2, 83) with p. 457, n. 3, and votum solvere (p. 440). Cf. later arta legis catena 
damnati (Fulg. Aet. Mund. p. 134) and Hebrew ’esar ‘decree’, ‘vow’, lit. 
‘bond’ (cf. Acts xx, 22), also lex, if from «/lig (cf. Aen. уп, 203; Хп, 30). 
Current theories have been reviewed thus: *Quoi qu'on en dise parfois, 
aucun rapport n'est senti en latin entre damnum et dare. L'expression 
damnum dare n'est pas une figure étymologique: le sens est «causer un 
dommage»...il est donc impossible d'appuyer sur les sens et emplois 
attestés à date historique un rapport entre do et damnum. On a rapproché 
gr. б@тгтоо «je partage», ботб&ут «dépense», SawiAts «généreux». Le 
rapprochement avec dafs, souvent proposé, est indémontrable’ (Ernout 
and Meillet, of. cit. s.v.). 

Sáyvnut, барбоо; domo; Sanscr. dam etc.; applied to ‘subduing’, also, I 
suggest, originally had the meaning ‘bind’. Old Irish used damnaim 
‘I bind’ also (a) as ‘I subdue’ and (b) as ‘I condemn’, while in German 
‘to subdue’ is bándigen. Vinco, I suggest, is similarly related to vincio. Cf. 
condo and condio etc., vinciturum (Petron. 45) = victurum (cf. p. 450, n. 1) and, 
for vici etc., the compound of vincio: cervicis etc. Attempts are currently 
made (see Walde,also Ernout and Meillet s.v.) to explain vinco as identical 
with Anglo-Saxon wig- ‘to fight’, old Irish fichim ‘I fight’ etc.; and, for 
the idea of ‘mastering’, compounds (ubarwehan etc.) are adduced, but 
there, unfortunately, it is the prefix which makes the difference (cf. de- 
bellare). Subjugation was naturally conceived as ‘ binding’ (pp. 353 ff., 371). 
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operas in servitutem pro pecunia quadam debebat, dum solveret, nexus 
vocabatur (Varro, Ling. L. vu, 105), and property held subject 
to obligation was nexum.' There was restriction upon him or 
it, a ‘bond’, nexus (cf. obligatio est iuris vinculum quo necessitate 
adstringimur, etc., Justinian, Instit. Pr. de Oblig. ш, 13), in which 
he or his res was entangled. When he paid he was said to ‘loose’ 
(luo, solvo) himself or his res. Hence the common uses of solvo in 
respect of payments. We still use ‘lien’ and ‘bond’? (cf. p. 457, 
n. 3, and Hesych. \лтобётнсто, \лтобётшос, Urrobfjoat). The 
doomed man was fatis debitus or, as we have seen, ‘bound’. 
Among the ancient Hindoos to be released from evils was 
to be loosed from bonds For them too a debt was a bond. 
Thus in the Atharva Veda a formula ‘to set free from debt’ runs: 
‘What I eat that is borrowed, that is not given back; with what 
tribute of Yama I go about—now, O Agni, I become guiltless 
as to that; thou knowest how to unfasten all fetters’,4 and a 
formula ‘for relief from guilt or obligation’ (v1, 119): ‘I make 
it known to Vaicvanara, if there is on my part promise of debt 
to the deities; he knows how to unfasten all bonds'. Quite 
clearly also in evidence already quoted5 they conceived sin 
as a bond with which the sinner was bound. This thought will 
explain the Romans’ use of/uo, ‘I loose’ (noxam, stuprum, etc.), 
of atoning for an offence. The offence was a bond ‘loosed’ by 
undoing the harm done or by the offender suffering like harm, 
as the ‘bond’ of debt was ‘loosed’ by payment (cf. luella, 
poena = Trow1]). We can thus also better understand religio, 
their sense of a mystic ‘binding’® from this or that. E.g. after 


* Cf. the concrete bonds used by Celts (p. 358) and religio, etc. below. 

з So the defaulter: adde Cicutae/nodosi tabulas centum, mille adde catenas:| 
effugiet tamen haec sceleratus vincula Proteus (Hor. Sat. u, 3, 69ff.). 

3 See pp. 358 ff. above. * vi, 117 (trans. Whitney). 

5 Pp. 359f. See also Bergaigne, of. cit. ш, рр. 157ff. and cf. the Biblical 
* His own iniquities shall take the wicked and he shall be holden with the 
cords (hebhel) of his sin? (Prov. у, 22; cf. Is. v, 18; lviii, 6; Acts viii, 23). 

6 That this was the root idea is suggested by religare. Cf. р. 372, n. 2. 

More important, this will best explain the uses, e.g. with obstringo and 
solvo as cited, or Cicero's religione impediri (Verr. II, ту, 122; ad Fam. ту, 12), 
religione se implicare (de Domo S. ad Pont., XL, 105), religione obligare (x11, 
106), religione religare (XLVI, 124). With his qui autem omnia quae ad cultum 
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the capture of Veii, according to Livy, Camillus said that he 
had vowed a tenth of the booty to Apollo. The booty was, 
however, all held by the people. Thus there was a religio upon 
them. The pontiffs ‘were of opinion that the people must be 
loosed from the religio (pontifices solvendum religione populum 
censerent), so it was decided that everyone ‘who wanted to loose 
(exsolvere) himself and his house from the religio’ should hand 
over one tenth of his share (Livy, v, 23. Cf. xL, 29, etc. ; nulla 
mendacii religione obstrictus, Caes. B.C. 1, 11, etc. and ópkos p. 457, 
n. 3). Here religio seems to refer to the objective bond. The 
latter was felt subjectively and with advancing rationalism this 
aspect prevailed.’ Lucretius claims artis religionum animum nodis 
exsolvere, 1, 931 £., tv, 6f., and fears that Memmius may be 
religione refrenatus (v, 114). This sense of a binding is also a 
sense of powers that bind and so became ‘religion’. In our 
own land for Britons and Angles and Saxons in Christian 
times sin and debt were bonds. Thus Gildas: immanium 
peccatorum funibus compediti (De Exc. Brit. 109). Cynewulf 
wrote’ that he had been synnum asaeled ‘fettered by sins’ but 
God bancofan onband * unbound my body.’ Thus too in the York 
Bidding Prayer in the Layfolks Mass Book we read ‘We sal 
pray...for all paes pat er bun in dette or in dedely syn’, and 
later ‘A synnar bund with the band of syn. . .is oblissit to thole 
pain for his syn’.3 So Dante, Purg. хут, 24, ХХ, 15. Stillin the 
Book of Common Prayer: ‘O Lord, we beseech Thee, absolve 


deorum pertinerent. diligenter retractarent et tanquam relegerent, sunt dicti religio- 
si ex relegendo (de Nat. D. п, 28, 72) cf. superstitiosi from superstites (ibid.). 

1 superstitio I would explain, by similar development, as in origin de- 
scribing the action of an external power standing over, dominating one. 
Cf. Lucr. 1, 65 with Serv. ad Aen. xu, 817. ёфістаџол was used of кїїрє$ 
(p. 399; cf. pp. 402, 405, n. 8, 430 f.) or of supernatural messengers above 
one's head (see e.g. pp. 102 f.). Cf. ‘obsession’ from obsessio (mediaev.) by 
such a power (demon, etc.). Subjection to such a power will explain the 
early use; superstitiosus meant a prophet, one liable to be possessed, with 
knowledge beyond that of ordinary mortals (e.g. Plaut. Amph. 323, Curc. 
397, Ru. 1139). Ennius’ Cassandra says missa sum superstitiosis ariolationibus,/ 
namque Apollo fatis fandis dementem. . .ciet (42 f. Ribb.; cf. Trag. Inc. 19 Ribb.). 
Pacuvius seems to balance superstitio with frenzy (vecors, 216, Ribb.). Cf. 
Aen. v1, 78ff., 100f. 

з El. 1244 ff. See p. 439, n. 5, but the idea would be natural to these 
peoples. See рр. 353ff., 381, 457, n. 3. 3 Archb. Hamilton, Catech. 263. 
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thy people from their offences; that through thy bountiful 
goodness we may all be delivered from the bonds of those sins 
which by our frailty we have committed'.! He who has not 
loosed himself or been loosed still carries his bond till death. 
The thought appears vividly in The Divine Providence of Sweden- 
borg: ‘He who has introduced himself more intimately and 
deeply into the communities of hell [sc. by willing and doing 
evil] becomesasit were bound with cords; but so long as he lives 
in the world he does not feel these bonds; they are like soft wool 
or smooth threads of silk which are pleasant to the touch; but 
after death these bonds instead of being soft and pleasant be- 
come hard and galling’.* Finally among the Greeks themselves 
just as other evils were bonds from which one might be loosed, 
so debt and sin. Hesiod?speaks of the ‘loosing of debts’ (xpeióv 
Avois), and later we find Avw pic9óv implying not mere paying 
over but the ‘loosing’, removal, of an obligation (cf. solvo, luo); 
and thus we can understand, as with luo above, why a sin or 
hurt done is said to be ‘loosed’ by the sinner undoing it or 
suffering the like or paying a price, e.g. AUowv бо’ &&fjnaprov 
iv TH mplv xpóvo (Soph. Phil. 1224), фӧуф qóvov máAw 
Avovtas (Oed. Rex, roof. ; cf. Eurip. Orestes, 510f.). The Autpov4 
is often a sacrifice. In Plato’s day ‘prophets’ professed not 
only for slight cost to inflict calamity upon others by incanta- 
tions and ‘bindings’ (kataSéopols), persuading the gods to do 
their will (i.e., apparently, by sympathetic magic making the 
gods bind the victim with evil fortune; cf. pp. 359ff., 401 Ё), 
but also to ‘loose and cleanse men from their sins’ (Avoets тє 
xai кодаррої &Siknpé&rov) during life and also after death by 
sacrifices and rites ‘ which loose us from the evils yonder’ 5 (i.e. 


1 Coll. for the 24th Sun. after Trin. 2 $ 296. 3 W. and D. 404. 
* Aesch. Choeph. 48. See also lustrum and delubrum in Addendum x, 


р. 510. 

5 Republic, 364 cff. Cf. Phaedr. 244 D; also pp. 363 ff. above and the 
Orphic fragment preserved by Olympiodorus (in Plat. Phaed. п, 11, p. 87, 
13 ff., Norv.= Fr. 232, Kern), S11 ó Aióvucos Avoews ёстіу adrtos* 616 kal 
Avoeus ó Besós, kal ó "Орфей prov... 

брү:& т” &reAécouci Avow Trpoyóvov åðeuiorwv 

patópevoir* ov 88 тоїсту Éxcv kp&ros, ойс K £86 mi09a 

Avoets Ёк тє Tróvov xaAerrv Kal &reípovos oíoTpov. 
He ‘looses the cord of the pépiyuvar hard to bear’ (see p. 405). 
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in the world of the dead, af тфу éxet koKdv d&troAvovo fju&s). 
Thus Christian priests claimed the power supra mundum alli- 
gandi cum in mundo reos alligaverint et solvendi cum paenitentes sol- 
verint." Later in the Republic Plato represents the dead as judged 
on entrance to the other world and the righteous passing on 
* with symbols of the fate adjudged them fastened about them 
in front, the wicked with symbols of their deeds [fastened] be- 
hind’ (cnueta терібуаутоѕ TGv бебікасџёуоу èv TH EuTrpoovev, 
Tous бё &bíkous... Exovras kal Toutous év TH ӧтпобєу onueta 
TavTov dv Errpa£av).? Pythagoreans of apparently the same 
date taught that the fate of unpurified souls was ‘to be bound 
in unbreakable bonds by the Erinyes’ (ӧєїсдол èv &pprikrois 
Seopois отго "Ерууоду) .3 

The usages already quoted suggest that téAos originally 
meant something like ‘band’. teAapeov, ‘band’ or ‘bandage’, 
is usually related to TA&o, ‘I endure’ or ‘dare’, which however 
scarcely fits ‘bandage’. Apart from this, however, and its 
own derivatives, the Greek words nearest in form to TéAos, to 
which one might therefore naturally look for a clue as to its 
origin, are TÉAAc (and its cousin TéAopat), of which the basic 
idea appears to be that of ‘turning’, ‘circling’, and TéAcov, the 
edge or boundary of a ploughland, apparently as the place 
where one turns round in ploughing (cf. Sivevovrtes...otpé- 
wavtes...oTpéyaoKov of the T&Acov, Jl. хуш, 544 ff., Latin 
versura and Hesych. téAcas: otpopds, TEAN, пёрота). Philo- 
logists, we saw, finding no connection between the meanings, 
have concluded that there are three originally distinct words 
of the form тёЛос. An attempt has been made to explain the 
téAos which means ‘end’ as the ‘place where one makes a half- 
turn in the race orin ploughing’ (see Boisacq, loc. cit.) and so 
the ‘end, limit’. But neither the uses already discussed nor that 
of the Homeric passages about to be discussed in which TéAos 


1 Gildas, op. cit. p. 32. Cf. p. 405, Matt. xvi, 19, John xx, 23, Rev. i, 5, 
p. 363 above. 

* 614 c. Cf. Ol. xir, 38f. (р. 376) and Od. уш, 2441. (p. 380). Perhaps 
to be related is the fable in Phaedr. гу, 10; Horace, Sat. 1, 3, 299, etc. 

3 Quoted by Diogenes Laertius (virt, 31) from Alexander Polyhistor. 
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means something like ‘fulfilment’ (e.g. ёт? &pfjo1 TéAos Åpe- 
TÉépro1 y£vorro, Od. хуп, 496) naturally arise out of ‘the place 
at which one turns'. Instead I would suggest that with 
this root notion of ‘turning round’ téAos meant ‘circling’ or 
‘circle’ (cf. строфі, строфё, etc., and отєїроу), which sense 
is to be seen in the cognate тг©Ло$ and trepitrAcpévou б’ 
Éviav TOO, repr teAAopéveny EviauTév, which imply the ‘circle of 
the year’ (ёлохтой кокЛоу, Eurip. Orestes, 1645; Phoen. 477; 
Tov èviaúoiov KUKAOV, Phoen. 544; étrtd&...xaptripous étdv 
KUKAous, Hel. 112; Tov otépavov той ёлохтой,: etc. Cf. Latin 
annus with anulus, etc.), perhaps also in Homer’s teAcopdpov 
els éviavTÓv, i.e. ‘circle-bearing year’? (cf. To£ogópos, Tupo- 
pdpos, also KuKAogópos, etc.), so complete year. Thus, too, 
when Hesiod? speaks of ’Wxeavds as TeAtjes Trotauds it will 
mean not the ‘perfect river’ or the ‘river in which all others 
end’ but the ‘circling river’ which Liddell and Scott re- 
cognise to be the meaning, though they can arrive* only by 
way of ‘ending in itself’, which tTeAneis could scarcely express. 
‘Circling’ is the meaning of the Semitic word which the Greeks 
made into ’ Wxeavés.5 Compare also ' ()keavoU Kudos above.® 

If téAos thus meant ‘circle’, ‘band’, we can also explain its 
use to designate a body of men; which t£Aos has been treated 
as a distinct word related to Sanscrit kula-m, ‘herd’ (see 
Boisacq, loc. cit.). We may instead compare our use of ‘band’, 
‘circle’, ‘ring’, ‘knot’, etc., German Bund, Hebrew hebhel 
(‘cord’, ‘band’,? and so ‘band’, ‘company’ of men, I Sam. 

1 See Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 127. With wepimAopévou 
5° éviautoU compare rreprirAoyévoio KUKAOIO, Emped. В 26, 1, Diels, with 
рр. 451 ff. below. See also Hermipp. (Fr. 4 Kock, Stob. Phys. 1, 8, 36). 

* * Fulfilment-bringing' has little point when e.g. Thetis says: ‘even if 
he [the dead Patroklos] lies for a TeAeoqópos iviavrós, his flesh will ever 
be firm or even better’ (Jl. xix, 32 f.; cf. Od. ту, 86, x, 467, XIV, 292, xv, 
230). The sense demanded by the various contexts is rather that of a com- 
plete year—" full circle’. See also below, р. 446, n. 4. 3 Theog. 242,959. 

4 They are no more happy about TeAeo qópos: ‘bringing to an end; used 
by Homer always in phrase teAeogdpov els éviautév for the space of a 
year's accomplishing its round, for a complete year’. 5 See pp. 249f. 

é Pp. 249f., 316. Here too Homer might instead use теїрар. 


7 Cf. pp. 367, 437, п. 3, 439, п. 5; g*phirah, ‘circle’, ‘diadem’, ‘fate’ 
(Ezek. vii, 7, 10). 
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X, 5, 10; Ps. cxix, 61, cf. ""guddah). That an assembly of men 
was conceived in some such way is shown by Homer's ex- 
pression for its breaking up; it is ‘loosed’ (AUcav 5° &yopfiv, 
Ауто 5° &yov, etc.). Homer uses тёЛоѕ thus: £A0eiv és pudrov 
lepóv тёАо$, Il. x, 56; Sdptrov ётгє10” ÉAóuec9a korrà стрстоу èv 
teAteoo, Il. Xt, 730. Itis unnecessary, if T£Aos signified ‘circle’ 
or ‘band’ thus, that it should always refer to a geometrical 
‘circle’, any more than the English word (cf. circulus). But the 
early Greeks, when they assembled, did form into a ‘circle’. 
When Menelaos was wounded, тері © avtov бутуро’ 
60001 &pioTto1/KuKAdoe (JI. 1v, 211 Ё). And a circle appears 
to have been the ritually desirable form for a gathering. 
When they assembled in peace of $ yépovtes/fat’ ётгі Eso- 
тоїс Лот fepg ivl. KiKAc, M. хуш, 503 f. Cf. KuKAdevt’ 
é&yopas 9póvov, Soph. Oed. Rex, 161; eryopas...xuKAov, Eurip. 
Orestes, 919, etc., also the circular form of the тритсуєїоу or 
06Aos.! 

If it thus meant ‘circle’, téAos when used of a phase of 
fortune, while conceived thus visually as a circle or band about 
a man, yet represented a portion of time and was experienced 
as a process or an event by the person upon whom it was placed. 
It was apparently, like тгєїрар, the fate spun; the different 
‘bands’ or ‘circles’ were different portions of life and so of 
time.? The band, circle, itself naturally symbolic of complete- 
ness and continuity? would represent the complete phase of 
fortune. We have seen‘ that just as ‘victory’, ‘liberty’, and the 
various other phases of fortune were bands fastened upon men 


! aéAis itself, one might suggest, originally connoted ‘ring-wall’. Cf. 
wréAos and тӧу 'A6nvéov KUKAov (Herodot. 1, 98, Thuc. п, 13, VI, 99, etc.), 
ottgaves (Pind. Ol. уш, 32, Anacr. 72), etc. for ‘city’. urbs too perhaps 
in origin expressed ‘circle’ as orbis. For the vowels cf. orca, urceus. "Town? 
originally connoted a surrounding fence (cf. Germ. Zaun). 

* See рр. 347ff., 411fF., 437. 

3 Sià téAOuS, б1сстєАёоә, etc., imply for réAos the complete process, not 
merely the ‘end’. 

4 Рр. 376ff. The putting of a band about one as a symbol of his 
fortune is perhaps the origin also of our northern custom (cf. pp. 353ff.) 
whereby the champion, the victor, receives a belt, ‘holds the belt’. See 


also pp. 448, n. 5, 455, n. 6. 
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by god or poipa, etc., so the band, the ‘crown’ or ‘circle’? that 
was put upon the head of the victor in the games, etc., was 
conceived by Pindar and Simonides as itself the ‘deed’ or 
‘victory’. But Pindar seems to speak of this crown as TÉAos. 
In the first Isthmian he says that Kastor and Iolaos were often 
victorious in the games, the races with and those without 
armour and the hurling of the spear and of the discus: ‘For 
there was no pentathlum then but for each several feat there 
was its TÉAos; with the twigs whereof often binding their hair, 
etc. (ёф ёкбсто Épy porri кєїто TEAOS* TOv &póois &v6noápevoi 
9apéxis Eoveoiv xaltas к.т.Л.)’.° Here Farnell translates: ‘But 
each several feat had its own issue of victory determined for 
itself’, and comments: ‘Again we may note the signs of hurry 
in the prosaic form of the statement'; but Fennell and Bury 
see that TÉAos must in some way mean the prize and the scholia 
say тё\о$ $ Лу TO vikogopf|coi ў тфу ёф’ ék&otw тіЮёрЕуоу 
стёфоуоу...ёф’ ék&ovo åywvioparı kal ó otépavos Tiv... TÓ 
Sè кеїто тё\о$ буті той fjv 1516%0оу Kal ó orépavos. Again, in the 
tenth Olympian, Pindar asks ‘ Who wasit then who received the 
fresh crown (Troraíviov EAaye otépavov) with hands and feet 
and chariot?...Oionos, son of Likymnios, was best in running 
a straight course with his feet and Echemos it was who gave 
glory to Tegea by wrestling and Doryklos carried off the Téos 
of boxing (AópuxAos 5' pepe muyuäs тёЛоѕ) *,? where Farnell 
renders ‘was triumphant in the issue of boxing’. In both these 
passages it is natural to take TéAos of the crown, which, exactly 
as the invisible band or circle given by the gods, represented 
the particular deed or fortune and expressed its fulfilment. 
For Pindar the ceremony at the games was тет, the 
action described by the verb TeAéewv, the putting on of the TéAos.5 


1 In Orph. Arg. 325 wreaths are referred to as «Uo, cf. circulus and 
terque focum circa laneus orbis eat, Prop. 1v, 6, 6, etc. We haveseen (p. 336) 
that Euripides preserves the conception of fate as embodied in otéppata. 
This thought may perhaps also explain a little later in the same play: 

KuKAw yàp elAix8eicav &ӨАЇо1$ kaxots 

ойтготот’ &@ААтү» рбЛЛоу elBov ёстісу. (Orestes, 358 Е) 
з [sth. 1, 26 ff. 3 Ol. x, 6o ff. 
* Ol. x, 51; Pyth. 1x, 97; Мет. X, 34. 5 See p. 461. 
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The thought traced will perhaps also throw light on the use 
of téAos, teAéeiv, теЛет in connection with the mysteries. 
The téAos was not given to the god nor was it, as usually ex- 
plained, a ‘making perfect’ of the initiate which would be те- 
Aelwois. It was analogous tothe téAos of marriage (pp. 431 f.)— 
alike the person married’ and the person initiated” were said 
teAsio8ai—but that, as we have ѕееп,3 in Homer was analogous 
to the téAos of war, the тёЛосѕ of old age, etc., received byhuman 
beings. It was, we might thus infer, a new state, a new fate 
received, embodied in a band or wrapping fastened around 
or covering the recipient. In fact in the classical period the 
person married and the person imtiated alike received such 
a band or wrapping,‘ and it should according to our earlier 


* E.g.in an inscription of Cos (Paton, 386). 

* E.g. Demosth. De Cor. § 265. 3 Pp. 431 ff. 

4 To wrap the head was to invest the yuxń (pp. 133 f., 144f.) witha new 
fate. That which went round a person might merely bind or might cover 
him (cf. ultpa, xprj5euvov, etc., and p. 420). If the band or covering (see 
p. 274, UJGT5, etc.) were thus originally the TéAos, it will explain such later 
uses of TEMEIv as, in the prescription of a magical papyrus: “Ве in clean 
linen, covered with an olive-crown and make the tétagos thus: take 
clean linen and write on its side the 365 gods and make it as a covering 
(or “сапору”); go beneath it for TéAos’ (moinoov as колоту Ug’ flv 
161 veAoUuevos, Pap. Gr. Mag. Vol. п, хш, pp. 96ff., Preis. Thus perhaps the 
* witch's hat’, Paus. v, 27, 6 etc.) ; or the account of Perseus slaying Medusa 
in Joannes Malalas (Chron. п, 35, Mig.) : Perseus‘ cutoff her head and taking 
it he immediately étéAece Tijv Kápav avTiy puvotiKdés’. The traditional 
story, which is apparently thus interpreted, was merely that he imme- 
diately covered the head, wrapped it up (e.g. in the ‘Shield of Herakles’, 
224 f., &ugi бё шу KiBiors Өёє Capa 1бёт®о:. Cf. the story of the Kory- 
bantes or Kabeiroi on p. 101 above, perhaps the aitia for procedure in 
their mysteries). In late Greek also tTéAcoua was something ‘loosed’ (see 
Ducange, and Manetho, 5, 128, Andreas Cret. in S. Palaioph. 206 B). If 
тёА\о$ were originally the band or covering, it might explain references to 
the initiation as TeAeopopia and to the initiate as телєсфбро; (cf. otepavn- 
pdpos, etc., and Homer's use of teAeopdpos, p. 443 above) and perhaps also 
the name of the healing god, worshipped in Asia Minor, TeAeoqópos (cf. 
Mirpnoópos, a name of Dionysos, Diod. гу, 4, 4), whose appearance was 
unique. He was represented almost completely enveloped in a garment 
with a cowl or hood over his head, a covering, possibly, similar to that 
originally put on by worshippers as the тёЛо5, the new state which they 
wished to be theirs. This form of covering may have been Thracian—it 
is suited to cold weather. It is perhaps that Thracian covering elsewhere 
called зє:р&, which Herodotus (уп, 75) and Xenophon (Anab. уп, 4, 3 f.) 
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argument! represent and confer the new state, a new fate. 
In Homer the maiden is distinguished by a particular form 
of band, the trapS_evin зоуп, which is ‘loosed’ at marriage,? 
and on her wedding day Andromache received another band, 
a ‘head-band’, крлёєџуоу, from the goddess of love herself? 
Aphrodite, who carried her peculiar properties about in the 
form of a band, the keotds ids, and passed them on to others 
in that form.4 Among the Romans a maiden was distinguished 
by one form of ‘fillet’ (vitta), the bride or married woman by 
another.5 To such bands there is no lack of parallels. Thus 
*the Semangs and Senoi of the Malaccan forests are invested 
with the head-fillet by the medicine-man who exchanges it for 
another at particularly important turning-points of life, such, 
for example, as the entrance of the youth into manhood or of 
the woman upon marriage. If the woman be widowed, her 


imply enveloped the body to the feet and perhaps also the head. Gloss. 
Herod. explains it as ultpa, taivia, 61&6npa, iu&riov, zavn, moppupoŭv 
ëvõuua. In the light of pp. 426 ff. above we may perhaps understand 
why Hades is called зғірофӧроѕ by Antimachos (Fr. 88, Kinkel). Cf. 
Yama on pp. 358ff., also pp. 323, 361, n. 2. 

* E.g. рр. 331, 376 ff. 

2 Od. хі, 245. Cf. Suidas, s.v. Avolzevos. It was apparently not put 
on till the marriageable state was reached (see Callim. Hymn to Artem. 14). 
Cf. the thought in Ekkeh. and Malory on p. 367, n. 3. 

3 П. xxi1, 470 ff. In Homer women who wear the крӯбєџруоуаге married 
with the possible exception of the бифа: who accompany Nausikaa. If 
they count as maidens, possibly as in Rome a different form of ‘head- 
band' was put on at marriage. Mystical correspondence between the 
head-band and the fortune or state of the wearer we may illustrate by 
a legend in Uhland's Balladen und Romanzen, ‘Der Kranz’: ‘Es pflückte 
Blümlein manigfalt’, in which a wreath, bound by a fairy or Fate about 
a maiden's head, buds in her virginity, blossoms at wedlock, bears fruit 
when she becomes a mother, and fades when she is a widow. 

* See p. 368. 

5 virgineae vittae, Virg. Aen. п, 168; Val. Flac. уш, 6; and for the vitta 
of marriage, Prop. 1v (v), 11, 34 altera vitta and 3, 15; Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
791 £.; Tib. 1, 6, 67; Ovid, ex Pont. ш, 3, 51, Ars Ат. 1, 31, Trist. п, 247 
and 252, Rem. Ат. 386. The same thought might appear when the 
wrapping was wide, a garment (see pp. 360f.). The Romans had their toga 
virilis as opposed to the praetexta, etc., whence e.g. condicio (i.e. social rank) 
quae vestis modo nobis circumdata est (Sen. Ep. Mor. хуп, 16). Cf. munia 
(functions, office) ducis induere (Tac. Ann. 1, 69, 2), seditionem induere (п, 15), 
exuere fidem, amicitiam, etc.; also Juv. v1, 519 ff. cited on p. 359. 
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former filletis placed upon her head [i.e.instead ofthe marriage 
fillet]. This signifies the annulment of the magical union that 
existed throughout the period of marriage’! (rather, I suggest, 
annulment of the marriage condition and potency, then a 
reinvesting with the other). ‘The Krens maiden wears a band 
round her knees and on marriage exchanges it for a head- 
band’, ie. a kind of tapSevin gavn for a kphõsuvov. In 
Java divorce is effected by the priest's cutting of the ‘marriage 
cord’.3 ‘The Snood was a ribband with which a Scotch lass 
braided her hair, and which was the emblem of her maiden 
character. When she married, she changed the snood for the 
curch or coif; but if she lost the name of virgin before she 
obtained that of wife she “о her silken snood” and was not 
privileged to assume the curch.’* Among primitive peoples 
such outward trappings are no mere symbols but rather 
vehicles of magic power endowing the wearer with the 
attributes proper to his class.5 Indeed the belief and the mode 
of thought behind the putting on of these various ‘bands’ are 
exactly those seen above® in magic. They are here pressed into 


1 Wundt, of. cit. p. 89. 

* See Ploss, Das Kind, п, p. 70. Is this the meaning on the Mycenaean 
ring ( J.H.S. (1901), fig. 51)? 

3 See Crawley, Mystic Rose’, р. 323. 

4 Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, s.v. Snood. Cf. Scott, The Lady 
of the Lake, т, 5; The Heart of Midlothian, xxn, init. etc. 

5 Sometimes it was also physically useful, e.g. the *belt of the earl or 
knight (see p. 455, n. 6). Clothes probably have a similar history. If 
or where man began to wrap such about him first in a warm climate, he 
probably attributed to the wrapping some magical effect, not merely 
decoration or the protection of his body from the weather or blows. Skins 
(see p. 235, n. 4) would precede woven cloth. Aprons of fig-leaves 
(Gen. iii, 7, cf. p. 109, n. 4) and the like would first be worn not from 
motives of decency but in respect for the power in the sexual organs 
(cf. pp. 109, n. 2; 153, nn. 1, 2; 234, n. 9), which explains also their 
exposure in magic, e.g. by ancient Irish (cf. pp. 156 f.) and Arab women 
in the face of an enemy army (Táin Bó Cu. trans. Dunn, pp. 77f., Well- 
hausen, R. arab. Heid?^, pp. 159f., 195f. ) and their representation as 
amulets ( fascinum, etc. ) and in apotropaic gestures. 

6 Pp. 353 ff. A ring is merely one form of such bands. Thus a ring was 
given by Morgue la Faye to Ogier the Dane endowing him with youth 
just as in the same romance Papillon was to have ‘la couronne de joye 
de laquelle ils usoient en faerie’ (cf. Ogier’s own crown, the putting on 
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the service of the social organisation. With advancing civilisa- 
tion the charm passes into the mere symbol or badge. 

To return to the mystic téAos, in the Clouds! of Aristophanes 
there is a well-known parody of initiation. Strepsiades has 
come to Socrates to be initiated into the mystery of the 
povtiotipiov, to become an adept in tricky speech. 


Socrates. Now take this crown. 
Strepsiades. A crown—what for? Goodness! Socrates, don't 
sacrifice me like Athamas. 


of which changed his state and made him completely forget his past). 
And thus we can understand the wedding ring itself, put on to *change 
the state’ of a person. In The Doctrine of the Masse Booke, from Wittonburge, 
by Nicholas Dorcastor, 1554, the ring is spoken of thus: ‘Halow thou, 
Lord, this ring, which we bless in thy holye Name, that what woman 
soever shall weare it, may stand fast in thy peace and continue in thy wyl, 
and live and grow and waxe old in thy love and be multiplied into that 
length of daies, thorow our Lord, etc. Then let holy water be sprinkled 
upon the гупе” (see Brand's Popular Antiq., rev. Ellis, ed. Bohn, Vol. п, 
р. 106). Itis still the instrument of the change ofstate. Thus at the climax 
of the English rite the man puts the ring upon the woman's finger and, 
holding it there, says: ‘With this Ring I thee wed, with my body I thee 
worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow: In the Name of 
the Father, and ofthe Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen’. This band was 
put upon the finger originally perhaps not merely because it was most 
convenient there, but also because, as we see (pp. 97, n. 10, 177, 108, 226, 
n. І, 477, n. 2, 478, n. 2, 494 ff.), the hand had peculiar sanctity. For 
binding of the hand see also pp. 133, 226, n. 1, 453f. According to Aulus 
Gellius (x, 10) the Greeks and Romans wore a ring on the fourth finger of 
the left hand, and Apion explained that from that one finger a thin nervus 
extended to the heart. The Hereford, York, and Salisbury Missals explain 
that in that finger is a vein going to the heart. Apparently in these the 
ring was thought to bind the central consciousness (see pp. 23 ff., 79ff.) as 
a girdle might or as what was put upon the head was thought to affect the 
life-soul, the yux or genius (see pp. 98ff., 129 ff.). The 'true-love knot’ also 
was a physical expression of binding in love (see pp. 357, 373, 403). The 
ring bound the recipient with the new state, the new fate, but the giver, 
who had it first, might also be bound. We shall see (p. 457, n. 3) that at 
Rome a promise or oath, an obligation assumed, was embodied in a ring 
and given. It was pignus (p. 375, n. 7). A Roman promising marriage 
gave a plain i iron ring; the woman took it to herself, wore it, an ‘engage- 
ment ring’. See Juv. vi, 27; Plin. N.H. xxxv, 12. A gold ring was the 
symbol of equestrian rank at Rome. Cicero (Verr. п, iii, 176) says anulum 
invenit for eques factus est. 

1 254 ff. Cf. Photius, s.v. veBpísetv: as ToU TeAoUvTos то TEAovuEvous 
TOUTO KATAZOVVUVTOS. 
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Socrates. No, No. We do all these things to people receiving 
TENOS (ойк &\А& тайта тбута TOUS TeAOULEVOUS pels TrotoUusv). 

Strepsiades. Then what do I gain by it? 

Socrates. You will become a polished speaker, chatterbox. 


Thus a стёфауо or стёрџа was put upon the victim to be 
sacrificed and rendered it holy;' a otépavos was put upon 
the initiate and invested him with his new state, new fate. 
A good deal later we are told? that initiation consisted of 
(1) purification, (2) the passing on of the rite, (3) the 
ётготгтєіа, (4) тєт@рттү SE, 6 St kal TEAOS тїї ёттотгтєїс$, &vá- 
Бєот kal стєриётооу ётгЇбєс1б‚ and (5) the resultant eUSaipovia. 
The conscious sense of the word has changed but it is to the 
putting on of crowns that TéAos is applied. That the initiation, 
like the receiving of the téAos of marriage, was felt as a 
change of fate is clear. Alike in the Athenian marriage 
ceremony? and in the initiation described by Demosthenes? 
was used the formula ‘Evil have I fled, better have I found 
(Épuyov xaxóv, eUpov &yewov) '. Sophocles’ Oidipous * blessedly 
loosed the téAos of life'.5 The dead man in his grave might 
claim that he had ‘loosed the cords of туут from himself’ 
&[k]updpou тууту Trelopara Avoduevos.® The initiate is sure of 
a happy fate after death. Thus of the initiation at Eleusis the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter says: ' Blessed is he among men 
who hath seen these things. But he who is without T£Aos of the 
rites, who is without a portion, hath not ever share of like fate 
though dead beneath the dank gloom’: 
$$ 5° &reAfs lepdv, ds т” &yupopos, oU тоб’ ӧџцоісу 
оїсау Éxei pOipevds mep Отто зӧфо eUpoxvri.? 
In Homer we saw? reason to believe that the TéAos, the ‘band’ 


1 So perhaps the oracle éotetrrai џёу ó tapos, Éxet тёЛоѕ, EoTIV ó Ө0соу 
(Paus. уш, 7, 6). Cf. pp. 228, n. 1, 236, 456, n. 2. The Romans did the 
like and some explained victima, perhaps rightly (see p. 438, n. 1), as quae 
vincta adducatur ad altare (Fest. 508 L.). 

2 Theo Smyrn. Mathem. 1, p. 18. 

3 See e.g. Suidas, s.v. Épuyov referring to an evil wreath. 

* De Corona, 8 313. 5 See p. 436. 

$ See Bulletin de Corr. Hell. xxv, p. 327. 

7 480 ff. Cf. Soph. Fr. 837 on pp. 273f. 

8 Pp. 320 ff., 426 ff. 
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or ‘circle’, might bind either an individual or a multitude as 
a bond or magic circle affecting all within its periphery. These 
thoughts will help us to understand the claim of the Orphic (?) 
initiate on the tablet found in a grave in South Italy: ‘I flew 
forth from the circle! of grief and pain. I stepped with swift 
feet upon the crown desired’ :? 


KUkAo(u) 5° &&&rrrav Papurrev6tos ёрусЛѓоо, 
1нєрто(9) 5° &rípav стефбуо(и) mool xaprroguorci. 


It is a change of fate thus visualised. 


1 The téAos was not only conceived visually as a circle around а man 
but also experienced as a period (cf. теріобоѕ) of time in which the fate was 
fulfilled (pp. 429 ff., 444f.). The latter sense may be seen e.g. in TÒ TÉAoS 
TÒ Trepiéxov тфу Tfjs ёк&ттоу zwñs xpóvov ой итёёу EEw кат puoi alàóv 
éx&c rou кёкАтүтоп (de Caelo, 279 a, 25). Propertius speaks of the life of 
Marcellus as a ‘circle’: tot bona tam parvo clausit in orbe dies, ш (tv), 18, 16. 
SoSeneca: tota aetas partibus constat et orbes habet circumductos maiores minoribus: 
est aliquis qui omnis complectatur et cingat; hic pertinet a natali ad diem extremum. 
est alter qui annos adulescentiae [ex]cludit. est qui totam pueritiam ambitu suo 
adstringit. est deinde фет se annus in se omnia continens tempora quorum multi- 
plicatione vita componitur. mensis artiore praecingitur circulo. angustissimum habet 
dies gyrum (Ep. Mor. xit, 6). Cf. Hor. Sat. п, 6, 26; Hebrew dor (p. 437, n. 3). 


otver’ &yeipouévn Wuxi) кат кукла xpóvoio 
&удротгоу 360101 џетёрҳетот &АЛобеу GAAOIS* 
&ЛЛоте џёу Ө" Їтттго$...тфтє 5° ópveov alvóv 1660901, 


ays an Orphic fragment (224 b, Kern) concerning the various incarna- 
tions, lives of the yuxń. The belief that portions of time, of fate, were 
‘circles’ would be encouraged by the view that the fate of the world in 
general was a matter of ‘circles’, the ‘circle of the year’, etc. (see р. 443). 
Thus Aristotle: pasl yàp коклоу elvai Ta будротпуа ттрунсто, Kal тфу 
GArwv тфу кіупоту £xóvrGv quotiK'v xol yéveoiv kal фдорбу. Toto бё 
óTri TaŬTa Tr&vra TH xpóvo xpíverai xal Aaupáver TeAevti]v xal ёрҳћу 
wotrepavel katk Tiva TrepíoBov* Kal yàp ó xpóvos сотёс elvai бокеї KuKAOS 
Tig. тобто 5 mráAiv Soxel 51ӧті то1оуттѕ форёс ёсті uérpov Kal yerperrod 
ovTós ©тт© тотоллтт$ (Phys. 223 b, 24ff.). Fate, time (cf. tempestas, temps, 
etc.) changed as the circle in the heavens changed. Xpóvos was perhaps 
originally expressive of that which touched one's surface (cf. xpaívo, 
xp&o, Xpolzw, XPOS, etc.), what one experienced (cf. contingo), and per- 
haps extended to that which touched the surface of the world. Cf. 
рр. 250f. and xpóvou repiióvros, Hdt.1, 121,2,etc. So Kpóvosfrom xpalvo. 

2 Orph. Fr. 32 (c), 6f. (Kern). The difference of terms perhaps 
represents the difference between the invisible ‘circle’ of fate from which 
the initiate escaped and the visible wreath within which he had placed 
himself. The tablet continues: ‘I passed beneath the bosom of the Lady, 
the Earth-queen. With swift feet I stepped from (&réfav) the crown 
desired. Fortunate and blessed one, thou shalt be a god instead of a 
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The idea of a man's fate as a circle within which he is bound 
will help to explain the ‘wheel’ of Ixion and the sympathetic 
magic! by which a bird ivy§? was bound in a ‘circle’ (wheel) 
and the ‘circle’ then turned in the belief that as a result the 
person intended would be bound and moved with love. 


токіЛау füyya тетрбкусџоу OùðAuptróðev 
iy бото 36060100 коклф 

paivad? Spviv Kutrpoyévera фёреу 

Tp@tov avOpwrroic, 


says Pindar (Pyth. ту, 214 ff.; cf. Nem. ту, 35) and describes 
Ixion's fate—the wheel—for his love of Hera thus: 
tov $ tetpdkvapov Erpage Seopóv 
tóv SAeBpov Óy': iv © dquctoio: yuioTréSais trecdv TÀv TrOAUKOIVOV 
&v6££arr' &yyeMav 
(Pyth. u, 40 f.; cf. the fate of Tityos in relation to his passion 
pp. 85 f. above). The ‘wheel’ is a form of bond which moves 
perforce. We have seen (p. 441, n. 5) that for the Orphics 
Dionysos was ‘the Looser’ (Лисе), from whom by rites 
(Spyia &reAécovc:) men sought that he would ‘loose their 
unrighteous forefathers’ (AUoiv Tpoyóvov &eulovov) : 
cU $ тоїоту Éxcov kpáros, ots K ЁӨЕАтісда 

Auvoeis ëk тє тӧуоу ХоЛетфу Kal &rreípovos оїстрои. 
In these ideas we have also probably the origin of the Orphic 
conception of the кокАо$ (cf. p. 451), the ‘circle’ or ‘wheel’, 
in which a man is bound and suffers undesirable fate. Proclus 
(in Plat. Tim. 42 c, р= Orph. Fr. 229, Kern) tells us that 
ol trap’ *Орфеї TH Aiovúow кої тў Кӧрт TeAoúpevo: Tuxelv eOxovroa 

KUKAou T’ бу Afj&at Kal ёустгуєйсот кокёттүто$, (sic) 


mortal’. If &mépav be correct and it is to the initiation that the claim 
refers, we must understand that while alive he had in the ‘mystery’ 
staked a claim to a happy fate after death by being temporarily, ritually, 
received into it. Cf. Lucius' claim after initiation into the mysteries of 
Isis: *I went to the confines of death and trod the threshold of Proserpine 
and was borne through all the elements and I came back. I saw the sun 
shining brightly in the middle of the night. I came to the nether gods 
and to the supernal gods face to face and I worshipped them at close 
quarters’ (Apul. Met. x1, 23). ' See Theocr. п, Hor. Epod. хуп, 7, etc. 

5 The choice may be explained by the fact that the Greeks saw it as 
сє1тотг\гуї$ and interpreted it sexually (cf. kivalS10ov) as potent to excite 
another. Cf. old Norse Friggjar-elda, a bird identified as the wagtail, lit. 
‘fire (?) (cf. p. 156) of Frigg’, the goddess of love (pp. 475f.). Cf. English 
‘to frig’ = to wriggle and ‘wag-tail’=a wanton woman. 
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and Simplicius:' 


évSeOFivor 5è ото той Tò кат’ & су тботу &popísovros 5nuiovpyoU 9:00 
Èv TO fis eluapuévns тє кої yevéoeos трох обтер &bUvarrov &maAAayfivot 
катй tov "Opoéa uf TOUS 02005 ékelvous IAewodyevov ols &rrératev ò Zevs 


küxAou т” &AAÑ оп kal dvay§Eat кокётттоѕ. 

The initiate exchanged the ‘circle’ for a ‘crown’. We have 
seen? that Plato conceived of the souls of the righteous after 
death as having ‘symbols of the fate adjudged them fastened 
around them’. It may be a survival of this thought that the 
souls of the blest are elsewhere represented with fillets or 
garlands,3 which, as we saw,4 were on earth the embodiment 
of a happy fate. Thus Pindar describes them on the flowery 
Islands of the Blest: ‘with strings thereof they entwine their 
hands and with crowns by the righteous decisions of Rhada- 
manthys who on the judgment seat...’: 


Spuoian тфу Xépas dvarrAgkovT: Kal oTepavots 
BouAais ёу óp9ato1 'Pabap&v8vos5.... 


* In [Aristot.] de Caelo, п, 1, 284 a, 14 (= Orph. Fr. 230, Kern). The 
‘circle’ of the individual fate was perhaps not clearly distinguished from 
the cosmic ‘circle’. We have seen (pp. 250f. and 332) that 'Av&ykn was 
conceived of as encircling and binding the world and as the *mate of 
Xpdvos’, itself conceived as a serpent wound round (ёАіктоѕ). See Orph. Fr. 
54, 58 (Kern) and p. 332 above. Theworld of yéveoisand of mortal change 
appeared to be bounded and dominated by the ‘circle’ of the heavens, 
identified with the KUKAos зобіскё;, the solar ecliptic, the KUKAos y oA a&ías 
or аїеђр oplyyov Tepi kUkAov бтоута (Emped. В 38, 4, Diels). The ideal 
and eternal world to which the soul aspires is, as Plato indicates, outside 
the ‘circle’. See Plato, Phaedr. 246 ff. with Procl. in Plat. Tim. 33 B. Cf. 
Hermetica (ed. W. Scott), 1, 8 and 13f. з Pp. 441 f. 

3 E.g. Virgil, Aen. v1, 665. Not, as Norden explains, ‘because they are 
feasting’. That is incidental to their fate. Cf. Plato, Rep. u, 363 cf. and 
Aristoph. Frogs, 329 f. 

4 Pp. 376 ff. The mysteries apart, we have seen (р. 367) that this was 
probably the original meaning of the crown, wreath, or band, put upon 
the head of the dead. ‘Friends used to send толио: for the dead’ says the 
Schol. to Aristoph. Lys. 602 ff. Cf. Copa, 35f., Prop. ш, 16, 23, etc. Burial 
was thought vitally important to the fate of the soul. No less apparently 
wascrowning. Kreon, in his vindictiveness against Polyneikes, proclaims: 

$$ &v vekpóv тӧуб” f| котастёроу «АФ 
fj үй калотгтоу, Өбустоу &vroAA Sera. 
Eurip. Phoen. 1632. 

5 01. n, 74f. There are variants: otepdvous and (possibly a gloss) 
KepaArds. Perhaps Pindar wrote not xépas but yépos. Cf. lines 48 f. 
*OAMuyrríq nev yap aUos /yépas Ёбекто; Pyth. v, 30 f. &pioðápuarov. .. yépas 
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They bound, we are told, the right hand and the left foot of 
initiates with thread. This binding was крокойу.: That some 
such binding was a principal part of the Eleusinian mysteries 
is shown by the fact that the priestly families administering 
the rites comprised not only Кӯрикє and Ефўнол\т1бо1, de- 
scendants of EtuoAtros, but also Крокоуібол, descendants of 
Kpókov. In the Samothracian mysteries? a Tovia was used 
and was usually put round the waist of the initiate (тері yàp 
Tv коћоу of ueuumuévot Tatvíag &rrrovci торфирёбѕ), but 
Odysseus, we are told, used a ‘head-band’ (kpr|Seuvov) instead. 
The sea-goddess Ino Leukothea was worshipped in Samo- 
thrace. According to Homer? she had been a mortal, ‘but 
now in the salt sea she had received a portion (ёрџорє) of 
honour from the gods’. She told Odysseus to strip off all the 
clothes he was wearing and lent him her 'immortal head-band' 
and bade him fasten it beneath his chest and said he would 
thus be safe. By its virtue he was able to endure the sea for 
three days (till he reached land). With this we may relate the 
fact that in the'island of Cythnos still ‘it is the urróAia or scarf 
worn about the head which alone is believed to invest Nereids 
with their distinctive qualities". 

That, amid the other observances, the binding ofthe initiate 
was a vital part of the тєАєтї| is confirmed by its importance 
in the initiation rites of kindred Indo-European races. Among 
the ancient Hindoos a boy was initiated as a Brahmin, became 
а dvipa or *'Twice-born', by having a sacred thread put upon 
or about him and this is still5 the practice. This thread was 
&upéBare Teatatv kópots and уш, 78, etc. The accusative after rMkco and 
its compounds is normally the thing woven or plaited. 

1 See Anecdota Graeca (Bekker), 1, p. 273. 

? See Schol. ad Apoll. Rh. 1, 917; Orph. Fr. 296 (18) (Kern). 

3 Od. v, 333 ff. 

4 Lawson, op. cit. p. 138, quoting BaAAnvids, Kuviax&, р. 123. We 
may compare the Mandaean myth of the demon Ur who lost all his power 
when he lost his crown; for all his strength was in the latter (W. Brandt, 
Mandaische Schriften, pp. 174£., 178). Cf. p. 455, n. 3. 

5 See S. Chunder Bose, The Hindoos as they are, pp. 181 ff. He must always 
wear it. ‘Ifthe thread should break, the wearer is supposed to remain 

mmovable, without breathing or speaking, till a fresh thread is brought 


to him’ (The Rites of the Twice-born, Mrs S. Stevenson, p. 33). There is, as 
there was in the Greek ‘mysteries’, a great deal else in the ceremony. 
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‘endowed with a mystic virtue of the first importance’.? So 
among the ancient Persians as among the Parsees to this day. 
* At the age of fifteen the boy or girl was solemnly admitted to 
the community of Zoroastrians by being girt with the sacred 
thread’, itself as it were the embodiment of the new state 
received, the religion itself, and related to the band parvand 
( = теїрср)3 around the heavens.‘ In the ancient Avesta Haoma 
is thus addressed : ‘Forth hath Mazda borne to thee the star- 
spangled girdle, the spirit-made, the ancient one, the Mazda- 
yasnian faith’,5 and in the Pahlavi Zad-Sparam, it is said of the 
archangel Spendarman: ‘tied to her waist she wore a golden 
girdle which was the religion of the Mazda-worshippers 
itself". 

1 Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 399. 2 Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, p. 238. 

3 See pp. 314, 332. The white headband of the Mandaeans (cf. p. 454, 
n. 4) represented the light of the great first Life. It is Wisdom (Mand. Lit. 
ed. Lidzbarski, pp. 5ff.). 

4 Dadistan-i Dink, chap. xxxix, discusses the reasons for tying on the 
sacred thread-girdle (kustik) and refers to an old tradition that when the 
demons rushed up towards the heavens ‘they saw multitudes of luminaries 
and also the barricade and rampart of the glory of the religion and the 
girdle (parvand) of the wishes and good works of all, where it is arrayed 
like a brilliant thread-girdle (kustik) and all its luminaries are girded 
(parvasta) by the girdle as the girdle of the omniscient wisdom has girded 
the all-intelligent angels’ (trans. E. W. West, Pahlavi Texts, п, Sacred 
Books of the East). 5 ш, Yasna, 1X, 25 (trans. L. H. Mills). 

6 хп, 4. (Pahlavi Texts, у.) We may explain the twisted thread put 
upon the baptised in Armenia and indeed the girdle characteristic of 
Christians in Asia ( 7. Asiat. хп, pp. 404f.) as going back to these practices. 
The Indo-Persian god Mithras was identified with the heavenly light and 
with righteousness. His name suggests the Greek uftpa signifying a ‘belt’ 
or ‘head-band’ and, when his cult spread into the Graeco-Roman world, 
at the initiation of a ‘soldier’ a crown was presented to the candidate, 
but he let it go on to his shoulder saying ‘Mithras is my crown’. See 
Tert. de Cor. 15; de Praesc. Haer. 40. In the west the Cathari (ko$apof) ог 
Albigenses taught that the aim of the soul is to regain the garment of its 
heavenly state. At the initiation rite (consolamentum), by which one became 
perfectus (téAe105), the initiate was girt about the body with a thread, which 
was called his ‘garment’ (sce C. Schmidt, Histoire et Doctrines de la Secte des 
Cathares ou Albigeois, 11, p. 127). The initiation of a Templar consisted of 
girding him with a white cord which had been in contact with, placed 
around, the divine head (see p. 144). This cord the Templar wore ever 
after day and night (see Michelet, op. cit. 1, p. 92). It was regarded as 
salutifera (see Loiseleur, La Doctrine Secréte des Templiers, p. 178). In the 
cult of the witches (cf. p. 208, n. 2, p. 240, n. 7) he who achieved divinity 
was invested with string or garter (see M. A. Murray, The God of the Witches, 
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That the ‘mystery’, puorhpiov, was embodied or involved 
in the band or ottupa is indicated by a passage of Euripides. 
It was usual for a suppliant to make himself holy by taking a 
otéuya, and, when Adrastos is a suppliant before Theseus, the 
Theban herald brings the command ‘to loose the holy 
uuoTüpia of the wreaths and drive him forth from the 


land’: AvooVTE сєру& стєрибтоу ристћріа 

Tíjc8" eerauvew.! 
He who bore the wreath became ipso facto holy. In the Plutus 
of Aristophanesaslave saysto his master: “ТЇЇ give you trouble; 
for you won't hit me while I have got a crown’ (otépavov 
ExovT& ye), and the master replies: ‘No indeed I won't; but if 


you annoy me at all, I'll take away your crown and then hit 
you’.? 


pp. 75 ff. For the leg see pp. 174 ff., 246 above). The belt or cordon, etc., of 
any Order of Knighthood appears to derive from the ideas and practices 
we have traced (cf. the ring of the Roman knight in n. 6, p. 448). So too 
the ‘apron’, the symbol of Freemasonry. 

* Suppl. 470 f. Cf. the reference of росттс to the wrapping of the head 
(p. 274, n. 2; p. 446, n. 4 above), also Suppl. 32-40, Jon, 1310f., etc. 
Жаса uÀ т(АЛау (Porph. Vit. Pythag. 42) can now be better under- 
stood. 

* 20 ff. In M. 1, 11 ff. Chryses comes as suppliant, ‘carrying otéppata 
of far-shooting Apollo on a golden sceptre’ (wood studded with gold. 
Cf. 234-46. For the gold see pp. 106; 156, n. 2; 165 ff.; 330 etc.), but 
Agamemnon spurns his request: ‘Let me not catch you by the ships... lest 
the sceptre and the wreath of the god avail you not'. Possibly the plant 
in its life and vigour might be thought an embodiment of the god himself. 
Cf. the capita deorum consisting of verbena, the verbena put upon the head of 
the pater patratus and carried by the fetialis, pp. 141f., and the herald's 
sceptre (X. уп, 277); our practice, ‘touching wood’, when fearing some 
harm, appears to be a survival from the belief that one thus makes contact 
with and is protected by the life-power. The sceptre was ‘imperishable’ 
(Д. п, 46, 186). By it-one swears (Jl. 1, 234ff., уп, 412, x, 321, 328) and 
from it one receives power and inspiration. The prophet has it (Aesch. Ag. 
1265). (So the poet's @&Вбо$, Hes. Theog. 30ff., P. Isthm. ту, 38.) Inspired 
as a poet ( Theog. 80ff.), the king (or judge) holds it, and he who addresses 
the assembly (JI. 1, 234ff., п, 101 ff., хуш, 504-8, ххш, 568; Od. п, 37). 
It was the life-power in striking transmissive form. So the thyrsus (p. 221) 
inspiring (cf. Ov. Ат. ш, 1, 23, Tr. Iv, 1, 43f., Juv. уп, 60, etc.) and the 
magic ‘wand’, e.g. of Kirké (Od. x, 238f., etc.), the golden twig of Hermes 
(Od. v, 47f., xxiv, 2ff., Нот. H. to Herm. 529ff.). Cf. П. хш, 59ff., Od. xvi, 
172ff. and p. 122. The ‘olive branch’ is originally the power in which the 
suppliant trusts and which he hopes the other will respect. The golden 
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With the change of fate and state received by him who was 
‘initiated’ we may relate that of the priest. His holiness, his 
new role, new fate, appears likewise to have been embodied 
in the band or crown about his head. That is the one thing 
usual. Indeed priests are often called just ‘crown-wearers’, 
otepavngdpo1.? How the office was embodied in the band 
around the head may be seen in Tacitus’ account of a young 
German who had been made priest of a Roman cult but then 
revolted, renouncing his office by breaking the fillets: sacerdos 
apud aram Vbiorum creatus ruperat vittas, profugus ad rebelles. 
Among the Greeks not only did priests wear crowns or head- 
bands but also when, as very frequently was the case, an 
ordinary layman wished to sacrifice, it appears to have been 
the rule for him to assume holiness, religious power, for the 
time being, by putting on a crown.3 ‘So essential was the crown 


branch of Aen. vi, 136ff., can now be better understood. Initiates (cf. 
Aen. vi, 258) visited the underworld (p. 451, n. 2) as did Hermes. The 
branch carried by an initiate is called B&xyos (Xenophan. B 17), the name 
of the god (so te quatiam, Hor. Od. 1, 18, 11£.), and wreaths are Bákyo: (e.g. 
Bénoroiciv Kepards Trepi&vOseoiv totéyavto, Nic. Fr. 130) and the initiate 
thinks himself thus Béyos. So Orph. Fr. 5 in Phaedo, 69c. The wreath is 
the vehicle of a particular kind of divinity and he who bore it wasinvested 
with that divinity. The initiate is said reAeio901 AtovUoc, etc., and he who 
is софроу is said metaphorically T&Aeio9a cappoowwn, Xen. Oec. xxi, 12. 
Orestes! branch (Aesch. Eum. 43ff.) is itself wreathed with wool. Cf. the 
wreathing of a bowl full of holy liquid (Soph. О.С. 473ff., Theoc. п, 2). 
For the use of wool cf. pp. 107f., 130f., 231 ff., esp. note 4, p. 235. 

1 Seee.g.Stengel, Gr. Kult.3 pp. 46f. 2 Ann. 1,57. Cf. Plut. Vit. Iul. 47 f. 

3 See the references in Stengel, of. cit. p. 108. Cf. the Roman practice 
of covering the head to sacrifice, pp. 133f. above. Among the Norsemen, 
who had a like conception of fateas a bond imposed and who took to them- 
selves this or that fate in the shape of a material bond, girdle, bracelet, 
etc. (see pp. 353 ff.), there was kept in the temples a huge ring or bracelet, 
which was worn by the priest at all meetings. It was also touched by 
him whoswore an oath. To this I would relate Early Irish mind * diadem, 
oath’ (cf. Welsh minn ‘wreath’) and ópxos, that which is sworn by or 
the oath itself felt as ‘binding’ (e.g. dpxloio: ueyóAoici ёубебёсӘоп, 
Herodot. ш, 19, peydAois Spxois ev85noapéva tov karráparrov tóc, Eurip. 
Med. 161ff. Cf. 6pxoici trepiBadotod us, I. T. 788 with pp. 376f.), with 
cognate ёрко$ ‘enclosure, necklace’, mediaev. ligamen, * oath of allegiance’, 
the orbes dedicated to Semo Sancus (Liv. уш, 20), the urfeta (=orbita) at 
Iguvium, the ring given as a binding promise (Ter. Eun. 541 with pp. 375, 
n. 7, 448, n. 6 fin.), and perhaps Avestan mithra = * oath? with р. 455, n. 6. 
Cf. religio on pp. 439f., Numbers xxx, 2ff., and The Maypole on p. 357. 
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in cult that AoPeiv (усё содса, etc.) Tov ToU 0co00 otépavov 
is equivalent to assuming the priesthood (Dittenberger, 
Orientis Graec. Insc. Sel. vol. п, Leipzig, 1905, no. 767, note 14), 
and otepavnpdpo: include all professional priests and all 
magistrates who in virtue of their office take part in public 
rites (ibid. no. 322, note 24). ! This is not all the truth. While 
there were priests, ministers of a particular temple or cult, 
who were nothing more, yet from the time of Homer onwards 
the holders of political power were also normally the chief 
religious officials ofthe state. The king or magistrate sacrificed 
on its behalf. His power was religious as well as secular— 
indeed in the remote past there would be virtually no dis- 
tinction, since magic or daemonic agencies were to be met 
with in all things—and he was apparently invested with it, 
as was the priest or sacrificer, with a crown or band about the 
head. To make a man ruler was Treprriévoa. (or теру) 
avTQ Tiv BaciAninv or TÒ kpáros, etc.^ The crown 15 still 
the symbol of kingship.3 We can now understand why. It 
was originally its embodiment, a band, the concrete form 
under which men believed that different kinds of fate were 
bound about them by the higher powers* or might magically 
be bound about them by men themselves. The mayoral 
‘chain’ is the survival of a variant form of such a band. 
Evidence that Pindar regarded the crown about one's head 
as binding, constraining to a function or office, has been cited 
above.Ó The distinctive feature common to holders of office 
in Greece—the various magistrates, archons, etc.—was the 
wearing of a band or crown,’ and this was expressive of 


* G. F. Hill, s.v. Crown (Greek and Roman), in Hastings’ Encycl. of 
Rel. and Ethics. He refers the practice to ‘the mere instinct of decoration’, 
‘a natural expression of a joyful state of mind’. We can now better 
understand the Christian tonsure in this form: corona, that word being 
used to mean also dignitas clericalis, sacerdotalis, pontificialis, quia corona est 
insigne praecipuum clericatus et sacerdotii (Maigne D'Arnis, Lex. Man. s.v.). 

5 See pp. 376 f. 

3 For the ‘throne’ see pp. 280 f. and for the sceptre p. 456, n. 2. They 
are combined in Л. хуш, 504-8. For ‘anointing’ see pp. 188 ff. 

* See pp. 327 ff. 5 See e.g. pp. 353ff. $ P. 407, n. t. 

7 See Aeschines, Jn Tim. 19 with schol.; Plut. Lyc. 26; Quaest. Rom. 
XL=274; Aristoph. Clouds, 625; Aristot. Ath. Pol. туп, 4, etc. 
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political осе: and not merely of religious duties. But in the 
idiom of the fifth century the holders of office were ої Tà TEA 
ÉxovTss or of ёу теле, where тёЛоѕ cannot mean ‘end’ and so 
‘supreme power’ as has been suggested.? It is like the тёЛоѕ 
received by the initiates, a phase of fortune or fate received 
when a man was invested with it, his office. Thus Demosthenes 
can say ‘each man was eager TeAcoOfjvai otpatnyds’.3 Not 
only does Pindar say that ‘with the help of a god the sons of 
Kleonymos pass through the mortal téAos of life (Өустӧу 
Biépx ovroa Biórou TéAos) flourishing with virtues always’ À— 
where the téAos is like ‘the téos of old age',5 etc., and ‘the 
тёЛос of life’ which according to Sophocles Oidipous ‘loosed’ 
at death—but also, when Aristagoras becomes rrpuravis at 
Tenedos, Pindar prays that he (Arist.) may ‘with heart un- 
scathed pass through the twelve-month téAos with glory’? (cov 
BdEq тёЛос̧ бообек&итүуоу ттєр&то1); and, as we have seen,® 
he speaks of the victor's crown as тёЛоѕ. For Aeschylus a person 
having office or authority is teAeopdpos? and an office is 
referred to as téAos.'° The lexicon of Photius explains téAos° 
брут, ттрёб. TEAos’ Kal TÒ SiSdpevov тої ВастЛейот (cf. 
Suidas). If we are right, originally the тё\о$ was at once the 
circle, crown, or band, put upon a man bythe powers above or 
his fellows, and the fate or office, event or activity in time" of 
which that band was the embodiment. Mimnermus, two lines 

! Exactly as the private citizen might, by putting on a crown, change 
his state for the time being, invest himself with power such as the official 
priest possessed, iu order to sacrifice, so, in order to intervene for the time 
being in state affairs by addressing the assembly, he put on a crown (see 
Aristoph. Eccl. 130 ff., 163). Cf. the holding of the sceptre on similar 


occasions (note 2 on p. 456) and the counsellors’ ‘thrones’ (pp. 28of.). 
* Liddell and Scott, s.v. The officials themselves are sometimes referred 


to as тё TEAN. 3 хш (тері ouvta€.), 19. 
4 Isth. ту, 4f. For life as a circle see note 1 on p. 451. 
5 See pp. 429f. 6 See pp. 436, 450. 7 Nem. x1, 9 f. 
8 Pp. 445 f. 9 Choeph. 663. 


1° Ag. 908 f., Buca... als ётёстоћтол тёЛоѕ/тёбоу k«eAeüBou oTpwvvuvat 
тет@тне=озу; cf. 1202, n&vTis p "AmróAA ov тфб’ ётёстпоєу тёЛе1; Choeph. 
760, Kvageus Tpogeus Te TaUTÓv elyérnv TEAOS, etc. Did év-, émi-TÉAÀA 
originally mean ‘wind upon’, so ‘bind upon’, ‘enjoin’? Cf. pp. 376ff., 
438, п. 1, 442f. - 

™ See pp. 426 ff., 444 ff. 
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after speaking of ‘the black kfjpes standing near, one holding 
the T£Aos of grievous old age, the other the téAos of death',! 
says of youth (Bn) ‘when this téos of the prime shall pass 
(ёттїүу 87 тото TEAS Trapapellpetat prs), twill be better to 
die straightway than to live'. Here the one aspect, there the 
other, predominates, and, as the original belief fades, téAos 
comes to mean little more than ‘phase of fortune’ (a unitary 
item of fate) or ‘office’, ‘activity’. 

In Homer and later тєА& ту means something like ‘to produce 
the téAos of’ and is equated to тёЛоѕ émimiOévan, ‘to add the 
téAos to’.2 That the fundamental meaning of тёЛоѕ is not 
‘end’ has been shown by the evidence already cited and may 
be seen in the use of тєА&пу. Thus in contexts which show that 
only £wo days and nights have passed there recurs the phrase: 
‘But when at last fair-tressed Dawn тёЛесє the third day’ ,3 by 
the side of which we may set Poseidon’s reminder to Apollo 
that they had once undertaken to serve Laomedon for a year 
at a specified remuneration (шоф ёті ёттф), ‘but, when the 
joyful Horai were bringing out the téAos of the remuneration 
(utc80io TEOS. . .&&épepov), then he by force robbed us of all 
the remuneration'.* The Horai, as the deities specially con- 
cerned with the passage of time, of day and night, the seasons, 
etc., through the sky and to the earth, were the doorkeepers 
of heavens and so would ‘bring out the téAos’. There was the 
promise but nothing more till there came the T£Aos, the circle 
that was the event, fulfilment. Of the long and indecisive 
struggle with Troy Agamemnon says: ‘It is shameful for those 
who comeafter to hear thatsuch and so great a host of Achaeans 
wages ineffective war, battling against foes that are fewer, 
and not yet has any T£Aos been revealed (téAos 8’ об по ті 
tépoavtat)’.6 Men become aware of this or that téAos in the 
decisive event. Agamemnon, who could have 'ended' the 
war at once, says that he will fight at Troy ‘till I reach a (or 

1 See pp. 429f. 

2 See e.g. Il. xix, 107, xx, 369 f., cited on p. 461 below. 

3 Od. v, 390, 1x, 76, x, 144. Cf. TeAevTé&o below (note 4, p. 461). 


4 Il. xxx, 443 ff. 
5 See Л. v, 749 f., уш, 393 ff. é П.п, 119 ff. 
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* the”) téAos of war’ (or ‘of the war’, TÉAos TroAgpolo kiyeloo).! 
These passages? indicate how тёЛоѕ could come to be inter- 
preted and mean ‘fulfilment’, ‘completion’, and so ‘end’. 
The circle, itself naturally expressive of completeness, repre- 
sented a process. Thetis finds Hephaistos with twenty tripods 
he had designed. They had wheels beneath. ‘Thus far they 
had т Хос, but the curiously wrought handles were not yet 
attached.’3 As with the шодоїо T£Aos, so with any promised 
or purposed event. Twenty lines after Odysseus has said ‘May 
the téAos of death reach Antinoos before marriage’,4 Eury- 
nome says of all the suitors ‘Oh that to our prayers there might 
be a 1£Aos (el yàp ёт” &pijoi TEAOS ўрєтёртот yévorro). Then 
would none of these men reach the fair-throned Dawn'. Hera 
says to Zeus who has promised something: ' You will be false 
and will not put TÉAos to your word (yevorhosis où’ aUe 
TÉAos иу®ор &mi&rjoeig) °.5 So a human being who brings some- 
thing to pass is said T£Aos érrrri&£vaa ог TeAgeiv. When Achilles 
threatens the Trojans, Hector tells them that Achilles is not 
like the gods, strong in action, ‘he will not put T£Aos to all his 
words (ov8’ 'AyiAeUs тёутєсот TÉAos uU9ois émi&r]oer) but to 
this he does (тӧ pèv тєАёї) and that he cuts short half way’,® 
i.e. before its fulfilment (ресотух KoAovel). Men themselves, 
as we saw,’ bestowed T£Aos, an actual crown. In English 


1 Il. m, 290 f. 

2 So Nestor tells Diomedes that he is a good speaker for a young man: 
*None of the Achaeans will find fault with your speech or gainsay it; but 
you have not reached the TéAos of speech (родоу) ° (JI. rx, 55 f.). ‘Obey 
me as I put the T£Aos of (my?) speech (идо) in your ppéves’ (JI. хут, 83), 
says Achilles to Patroklos who, in turn, reproaches Meriones who is 
talking on the battlefield, ‘for in hands (sc. action) is the TéAos of war, in 
council the TéAos of speech’ (èv yap xepoi T£Aos ттоАёном, ётгёсоу 5° ivl 
Bou, хут, 630). 3 Il. xvm, 378 f. 

4 Od. хуп, 476, cited on p. 432 above. TeAevrác is used by Homer, 
much like T£Aéc, of the whole of a process and not confined to its ending; 
thus ЛА та ye ZeUs olbsv. . .&i кё ai TPS убџрою TeAEUTI\CEI kaxóv Aap 
(Od. xv, 523 f.). For kaxóv fjuap— death, see pp. 414 f. 

5 Il. xix, 107. € П. xx, 369f. 7 Pp. 444ff. 

8 This was felt by later Greeks to be téAos as a completion. On the 
fact that men wore a crown when sacrificing, Athenaeus (xv, 674) quotes 
Aristotle (Fr. 98, Rose): o&év колоро» (cf. Homer’s KoAove above) 
тросфёроџеу trpds тоф Өєо0с @АА& тёАвтс Kal GAa. TÒ SE TrAfjpes тебу 
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itself ‘crown’ has developed the meaning ‘fulfilment, com- 
pletion, perfection, end' and *The end crowns all', finis 
coronat opus. If we turn to Chapman's translation of the Jliad 
it is striking to find him time and again rendering a passage 
with TéAos or Teàteiv by ‘crown’, though thinking that TÉAos 
itself means ‘end’. Thus for Agamemnon’s words just quoted 


he says: But how vile such and so great an host 


Will show to future times that, matched with lesser numbers far, 
We fly, not putting on the crown of our so long-held war 
Of which there yet appears no end. 


So two hundred lines later he translates Calchas’ interpretation 
of the serpent and sparrows: 


Thus he interpreted this sign and all things have their crown 
As he interpreted till now, 


where Homer’s words are xelvos tas &ydpeve’ rà Sù viv 
Távra TeAcitai. And in Hector’s contrast of the gods and 
Achilles already cited: 


And they may make works crown their words, which holds not 
in the war 
Achilles makes. 


Thus it is in our own day: 


The lad came to the door at night, 
When lovers crown their vows... .! 


Finally, téAos ‘payment’ is, as we saw, currently explained 
as a quite different word from téAos, ‘end’, and formed from 
a different root visible in тА&оә, т&Ао$, etc. It is thus supposed 
to have meant originally ‘what was endured’? and so ‘toll’, 


totiv. Td 5ё orégety mAhpwolv Tiva onuatver. "Ounpos (Jl. 1, 470) koüpot 
Sè кртүтйро$ ётестёфсуто ттотоїо. кої (Od. уш, 170) &AA& eds џорфћу 
Érreci otégel. Tous yàp av Tiv булу &uópgous, pňov, бустгАтрої ў ToU 
Atyetv Tri&avóTns: ёоікєу обу 6 стёфауо ToUTo Troteiv BouAecOot. For 
Loppry Erect стёфе see p. 402, also 464, n. 3. 

1 А, E. Housman, A Shropshire Lad, vut. 

* Boisacq (of. cit. s.v.) compares for this sense фӧроѕ. But the sense of 
that is quite different: that which is brought—cf. Homer’s &4pa oépetv 
(Od. vm, 427), x&piv pépeiv (Л. 1x, 613), etc., Attic elopopd (Aristoph. 
Birds, 191), etc.—rather than that which is borne as a burden. It was 
the name by which the voluntary confederates of Delos called their 
contributions to the common fund (Thuc. 1, 96). 
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*tax'. But there is no hint of such a word or meaning in the 
earliest literature and the supposition is unnecessary. We have 
seen! that a debt was conceived as a bond, which might help 
this use of téAos. But there is another possibility. For Pindar? 
the victor's crown was the T£Aos of his victory, its embodiment, 
fulfilment. In the Trachiniae3 of Sophocles after Herakles has 
sacked Oichalia Lichas reports that his master is in Euboia 
and there ópíseroa/BoxuoUs тёАтү т” EyKaptra Knvaiw Ait; and 
in the An/igone* it is said that the attacking leaders slain 
&irov /Znvl tpotraiw Tr&yyxaAka тёАт\. In both cases it is an 
offering to the god, its fulfilment, actual payment. From 
Homer5 onwards it was customary in the hour of trial to vow 
something, to promise to the god, if he would help to victory, 
the arms or other spoils of the enemy and after victory to fulfil 
the promise, i.e. to pay. We have seen® that in Homer the 
TÉAos of the poðós, i.e. the event promised, the payment, is 
clearly related to these other Homeric uses of téAos. And for 
this same payment Homer uses тећёғу, which also has been 
regarded? as of different origin from the other uses of TeAteiv, 
but unnecessarily: *we departed', says Poseidon, 'angry 
because of the шоӨ&$ which having promised he did not 
TeAteiv (шодой ycóusvoi Tov ©ттост@ ок ётёАєссє)?.5 Simi- 
larly the Aitolians promised gifts to Meleager if he would help 
them, but he refused till the enemy were burning the town, 
then he helped them, тӧ $ ovxét1 Sp’ ér£Aeccav.? And when 
gifts have been promised to Odysseus, Alkinoos asks him to 
wait els 6 xe пбоссу/ӧотіуту тЕАётоз.° The actual payment 
was TÉAos. From payment, the act, to what was paid the 
transition is natural and easy (cf. our ‘offering’, etc.). 

Thus the various uses of té&Aos can be explained and 
derived from a single root idea. The problem is complex, 
the evidence is fragmentary, and certainty as to the precise 
connotation of the word in every context quoted is impossible. 


! Pp. 438 ff. * See рр. 445 f. 3 297f. 
* 142 f. 5 See e.g. Л. x, 460 ff. and 571, уп, 81 ff. 
6 Pp. 460f. with 427 ff. 7 See e.g. Ebeling, Lex. Hom. s.v. 


8 Il. xx, 4573 cf. Ix, 157. 9 Il. 1x, 598. © Od. xi, 351f. 
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Through this discussion of details there is visible the rela- 
tionship of the early conception of fate to the practices of 
magic, a fundamental unity in the methods of mystical in- 
fluence, whether exerted by gods or by men. In those methods 
and in the fossils of language, we appear to have tapped a 
lower level of thought, to have reached a mode of apprehending 
reality different from that familiar to civilisation. It is but a 
single image though complex; yet such is its importance and 
universality as an expression of human experience that we are 
perhaps justified in making this general inference. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, if we would be more definite, 
appears to be a need of concreteness or materiality in the 
objects of thought, an incapacity for thinking the abstract.' 
A mere determination, qualification of something else, which 
has no visible form apart from that which it affects or 
qualifies, is given substantial existence and shape as a thing 
per se, as something superadded,? wrapped around the other 
thing, as a teipap. Troubled by the problem of predication 
Antisthenes said їтгтоу uév ópó, Їтгттбттүт бё où% ӧрӧ,4 
*I see a horse; horsiness I do not see'. It is perhaps not 
without significance that when later Greek thinkers—the 
Pythagoreans—first consciously faced the problem of * univer- 

1 It is that tendency which constantly re-emerges in symbolism. The 
fundamental difference is that we do not now regard the image as the 
objectively real form of that which we so present. Cf. p. 359, n. 6 above. 

2 We may compare Kant’s definition of a predicate, ‘a conception of 
something which is capable of being added to the conception of a thing’, 
and the English idiom, ‘a man with great sensibility’, etc. 

3 In the Homeric poems the interest is naturally concentrated upon 
human beings, but the same mode of thought was inevitably applied 
to all living things (a class including many things—see e.g. pp. 247 ff.— 
we should exclude from it), and we find it applied even to such entities 
(see p. 67) as words (pp. 402, 461), and later we know that tawlar, crowns, 
etc. were put upon sacrificial victims (p. 450), bowls (p. 456, n. 2), ships, 
etc. Where there was pervasive change (see pp. 420 ff.) by a physical 


element added (or withdrawn, see e.g. note 2, p. 430), that element was 
appropriately conceived. Thus Athene pours beauty over Odysseus: 
ds 5° Ste Tis Xpuoóv Trepryevetar &pyipo dvijp... 
Qs ёра TG KATÉXEVE XÁPIV кефолў Te kal dpors. 
Od. vi, 232-5. Cf. п, 12; Pind. Ol. v1, 76, etc. 
4 Simplic. in Arist. Cat. 8 b, 25 (p. 208, 28 ff. Kalb.). 
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sals', before a ‘Theory of Ideas’ had been evolved or the 
distinction of Ат and popoh = el6os had become fashionable, 
its solution! once again was spatial and its terms were Homer's 
tretpap and Treipaívo, namely tò Trépas? or тё Trepaivov, and 
that which receives this, &reipov; which terms Plato accepts? 
and from which the Aristotelian фаџёу tò piv Trepiéxov ToU 
eiSous elvai, TÒ бё Trepiex Óuevov ts UAns? is not far removed.5 
Like the Homeric teipata, Plato's ei6r satisfied the mind's 
demand for substantive reality in the objects of thought 
and gave to qualities, etc. a separate substantive existence 
in the region of the gods above. Of one or other of them 
the individual partook (ueréxew), shared (xoiveoveiv), as long 
before® he had his share (uoipa) of this or that тгєїрор in the 
jars of Zeus.” In the earlier solution of the problem there are 
already distinguished the formal cause, the treipap, and the effi- 


т See Philolaus, Fr. 1 f. (Diels, F.V.S.). In ancient India where also 
we found (pp. 358 ff.) the conception of fate as bonds put about the 
individual, philosophers, amid much that was very different, conceived 
of qualities or moods as cords, strands (guna). 

* For ‘definition’ = ópos (lit. ‘boundary’), cf. Lucr. 1, 670f. and p. 375. 

3 Philebus, 23 C ff. 4 De Caelo, 312 a, 12 f. Cf. Phys. 211 b, то Ё. 

5 Cf. treipap, filum, ora on pp. 315ff. 

6 Seee.g. pp. 378ff. The earliest instances of ueréxeiw (Aeol. Te5-) appear 
to be Sappho's taunt to a wealthy woman who has no џоїра of poetry 
(cf. p. 376): ‘Of you there will be no remembrance; for you share not in 
the roses from Pieria? (i.e. have not received a crown, a wreath from the 
Muses: où yàp ттєбёхєї$ рӧбоу/тӧу ёк ITieplas, Fr. 68 Bgk.), and Alcaeus’ 
lament for an evil fate: ёре 5Лау ёре rao&v koxor&rov reBtxoioav (Fr. 
59 Bgk.). Pindar not only says of victors бктф ттєф&уо!$ čmyxðev fn 
(Nem. п, 22) but also vócoi 8” оте yfjpas oUAóuevov кёкрсстол1Йєр& yeveğ 
(Pyth. х, 41 f.) and—of a man—l8éq тє kañòv/ðp& тє кекраџёуоу (Ol. x, 
103f. Cf. Pyth. 1x, 71f. etc.). So Sophocles: Sealg 5 ouyKéxpapor буф 
(Antig. 1311; cf. Aj. 895. For Aristophanes’ обто troAupépw ovyxékpapod 
Salpovi, Plut. 853, cf. e.g. p. 407 above). In the Philebus (23 C) Plato 
unites тёроѕ and &treipov in é&£ &upoiv тотоу év ті сицисубреуоу. To 
these conceptions, this tendency to give a separate substantive existence 
to qualities, etc. we may relate also sopata elvai Tà оХўрата беттер TK 
&AAa тоё (Simplic. in Cat. то a, 11, p. 271, 21 Kalb.), the Stoic doctrine 
that each attribute or property (60, troidtns, e.g. virtue, cruelty) of 
a thing is itself a substance (ovola), a body (c@pa) gaseous in nature, 
a TveUpa, mingled (uitis, кр&оз$) with that in which it is. For their 
teaching that affections of a living creature, emotions, etc., were them- 

elves living creatures, 3a (see e.g. Plut. De Comm. Not. 45), cf. "Epos, etc. 

7 See pp. 395 f. 
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cient cause, dynamic agent, god,‘ even as for Plato there are 
бос̧ апа @e6s. Homer is on the way to a single efficient cause, 
@eds, the god Zeus, but there survive the many, each to its 
kind. It is striking how close is the function of his eternal 
“Epes, “Yvos, Xd&pis, etc., each respectively with an unfailing 
supply of pws, \©лтуо$, x&pis, etc. for transient individuals, to 
that of Plato's 9:65 and eïðn also eternal and unfailing. 


* See pp. 319 Ё, 399 ff. 


[NorE. Addendum X (p. 510) should be read at this point.] 


ADDENDA 


469 


I. ‘WINGED WORDS’ 
(Addendum to pp. 67 f. (esp. n. 4 on p. 67) and p. 86) 


While this is in proof, Professor J. A. K. Thomson (C/. 
Quarterly, 1936, 1 ff.) has explained étrex rrTepóevra as an image 
of words as arrows feathered and so flying true to their mark, 
тў 5° &rrrepos érAero р00с as also an image of an arrow un- 
feathered and so swerving from the mark: ‘the speech. . . did 
not lodge itself in her understanding'. But this does not fit 
the passages in question. The џ0оѕ did reach the mind in- 
tended. His interpretation that the hearer did not understand 
what was said does not fit in with the words missing their 
mark, unless, indeed, the mark was a different fortion of the 
mind or a subsequent event (' their being understood). Nordo 
the contexts (Od. хуп, 45-60, XIX, 15-32, XXI, 380-7, XXII, 
394-400) admit even this. In each case the speaker achieves 
his object and is understood. If there was an element in the 
general situation which the hearer did not understand, the 
speaker, it is clear, did not aim his words to enlighten her 
upon that. If, however, ётех Trrepóevra тпростобс, etc. 
referred to the words or thoughts flying rapidly as little 
winged creatures across to the hearer (see p. 67), тї 8 
&rrrepos ётАєто џ0005 will mean that the thought (so р0005 
commonly in the Odyssey; cf. pp. 13 f. and 67f. above) did 
not fly but remained still in the hearer. This does fit the 
contexts The hearer understands and does not answer but 
quietly acts as bidden. It is quite a different setting in which 
Aeschylus (Ag. 276) makes his Chorus ask Clytemnestra 
GAA’ fj о” ётісуёу tis @тгтєро$ фт; Perhaps elliptically 
‘rumour that moves rapidly though it is not a bird, not 
winged’, which may also explain &rrepéos and &тгтєро$ in 
contexts which seem to require a reference to swiftness 
(Ap. Rh. ту, 1765, etc.). Aeschylus’ Erinyes move ётгтёроқ 
потӯраслу (Eum. 250) while Virgil more boldly visualises the 
swiftness of Rumour by giving it wings: Fama. . .pernicibus 
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alis. . .volat, etc. (Aen. 1v, 173-190). If &rrrepos partis were 
(as Professor Thomson claims it must be, yet his ‘aimless 
rumour’ is not) a synonym of the Homeric &rrepos р0005, 
we might take q&ris like uó9os and reference to unspoken 
thought might fit. His views are discussed by Mr George 


Thomson in Cl. Quart. xxx, 1936, p. 105 and by Mr E. C. 
Yorke, ibid. p. 150. 


II. MARS, WOODPECKER, WOLF 
(Addendum to pp. 146-167) 


The thought traced in this chapter will perhaps also ex- 
plain the remarkable importance of the woodpecker (picus) 
in Italy: Picus, Piceni, etc. It was believed to have prophetic 
power and to have quiddam divinum so that no nail would 
remain in a tree in which it nested.’ With it, more par- 
ticularly with one species, the picus Martius, the great god 
Mars was identified. Its cry is not remarkable and its 
pecking beak will not suffice to explain why it should have 
been singled out and honoured thus. The significance which 
we have seen to be attached to the head and to the ap- 
pearance of fire there suggests attention to a remarkable 
characteristic of the different European species: that they 
are marked with scarlet on the head, most strikingly in the 
case of the Great Black Woodpecker, the picus Martius of 
Linnaeus. It is wholly black except for the head which is 
flaming scarlet. Whether the ancient explanation of Mars' 
name by mas, maris? be true or not, many difficulties con- 
cerning him, e.g. his connection both with fertility and with 

1 See e.g. Isidore, Or. xu, 7, 47. It was apparently too potent for any 
defixio (see pp. 373 ff.). 

з E.g. Varro, de Ling. Lat. v, 73; cf. Maspiter = Marspiter, ibid. vm, 49, 
IX, 75, X, 65; and maspedis = marspedis (Fest. 152f. ?*male foot’, cf. pp. 246, 
280, n. 2). I suggest that Mavors was mas = mars or ута (p. 177, n. 9) with 
ver as in verres (ibid.). The ver sacrum was usually his. Cf. vorto, verto, etc. 


The compound is intensive. Cf. Mamers, Marmar, etc., and such deities 


as Aius Locutius (aio, loquor) and Vica Pota (vinco, potior: Сіс. de Leg. п, 
11, 28). 
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war,' may be resolved if he was a god of virility, of generative 
power, which, as we have seen (pp. 147 ff., 187 ff., 238f., 243£.), 
manifests itself alike in fertility and in strength and fierceness 
and which was associated with an appearance of fire in the 
head.* The head of the horse, also sacred to Mars, was 
decked and set up apparently as a source of fertility, more 
particularly corn fertility. The other animal with which 
Mars was peculiarly associated or identified was the wolf 
(lupus).* This too combines obvious fierceness with fertility, 
fitting it to be an embodiment of that power. ‘As salt [i.e. 
lecherous] as wolves in pride’, says Shakespeare,> which helps 
us to explain lupa, i.e. lewd woman, lupari, lupanar. By such 
associations may be explained the fertilising activity of the 
Luperci who at the Lufercalia ran through the city rendering 
women fruitful by their blows and the custom whereby the 
Roman bride? anointed with wolf's fat the doorposts of her 


* See e.g. Cyril Bailey, Ovid, Fasti, ш, pp. 33 ff. * See pp. 147ff. 

3 See pp. 126, 142, n. 3. It is noteworthy that the female deity of 
generation, fertility, corresponding in form to cerus, i.e. Ceres, was also 
identified with corn (p. 125). Cf. faenum on pp. 124, 142, n. 3. 

* Asthe natural form of his mate in early belief we can perhaps explain 
the she-wolf which suckled his sons (cf. n. 6). Bulls were offered to him 
(see e.g. the evidence in Roscher, Lex., s.v., 2431f.). If the interpretation 
of faenum on p. 142, n. 9 is correct, the faenum put upon the horn (cf. pp. 
2491.) of a fierce bull (Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 34) perhaps originally signified 
Mars’ possession. The throwing of corn or grass-stalks—festucae (Pers. v, 
175, Plaut. Mil. С. 961, Plut. de Sera Num. Vindicta, 550)—at a slave to 
restore his caput, i.e. genius (pp. 145f., 472-80), was perhaps a bestowal of 
the procreative power (cf. p. 456, п. 2) identified with Mars. Cf. p. 142, n.3. 

5 Othello, ш, 3, 404. 

6 Seepp. 198,235, n. 4. The first were reputed to have been Romulusand 
Remus begotten by Mars and mothered by a she-wolf (e.g. Ov. Fasti п, 
361—422), Luperca dea (?* Wolf Protectress") according to Varro (Arnob. 
Iv, 3) in the Lupercal, ‘the cave of Mars’ (Aen. уш, 630ff., cf. deum belli- 
cosum, Serv. ad Aen. ута, 343), whence the Luperci set out. Cf. Mamercus etc. 
Whether the goat and dog victims were substitutes for wolves that could 
not so easily be procured (cf. p. 472, n. 2), the dog next of kin, the goat 
equivalent in sexuality—‘as prime (i.e. 'ruttish") as goats? says Shake- 
speare in the above context—or natural victims for a wolf-god or had 
quite other significance can scarcely be guessed. 

7 The above interpretation of Mars may also throw light upon the 
parting of the bride's hair (cf. р. 232 with 123 ff., 197 f.) with a spear, 
hasta caelibaris—Mars was represented by and in fact identified with a 
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husband's house, from which custom she was believed to 
derive her name uxor.! Fat or marrow was identified with seed.* 
Pliny? tells us that there was believed to be in the wolf ama- 
torium virus, in the tail. Better known is the amatorium virus of 
the horse (hippomanes) identified with seed* and such inter- 
pretation explains, we have suggested, the use of the liquid 
from the tail of the October horse. 


ПІ. LIBER, LIBER, ‘FREE’, FREYR, ETC. 
(Addendum to pp. 146, 154f., 202, etc.) 


If, as appears, for the early Romans freedom was the affair 
of the procreative spirit in a man, his genius, and slavery in 
some sense denied or put out of action the latter, one may 
guess that liber, the term applied to a man or to his head when 
the procreative spirit in him was naturally active thus, and 


spear (Plut. Vit. Rom. 29, etc.)—also perhaps upon the use of mavors, 
mavorte, etc. for a woman's head dress, the veil or scarf (cf. fammeum, etc. 
рр. 153f., 403) covering a married woman's head (Corp. Gloss. 1v, 517, 
29, etc.). vocatum autem mavortem quasi martem; signum enim maritalis digni- 
tatis et potestatis in eo est says Isidore (Orig. XIX, 25, 3f.). The male thus 
perhaps secured himself (cf. p. 153, n. 2) or his wife and her love (cf. I 
Corinth. xi, 10). 

* See Serv. ad Aen. ту, 458; Pliny, N.H. xxvm, 9, 142. For the ap- 
parently later alternative use (ibid. 135) of fat from the pig, see pp. 154 f., 
177, n. 9. It may originally have been hers to anoint also her husband 
himself. 

The current explanation of mulier by mollis ‘soft’ does not satisfy. 
Mulier was, I suggest, in the primitive family simply the ‘miller’, ‘grinder’ 
(cf. molire) ofthe corn, the basic food. This was the main task ofthe women; 
the men hunted, herded or cultivated the land. Cf. the royal ménage in 
Homer, Od. уп, 103ff., xx, 105ff. with Plaut. Merc. 396, 416 etc. This 
grinding seemed to the Romans the main part of bread-making. pistores 
Romae non fuere ad Persicum usque bellum annis ab urbe condita suber DLXXX. 
ipsi panem faciebant Quirites, mulierumque id opus erat sicut etiam nunc in plurimis 
gentium (Plin. N.H. хуш, 11, 107). For the relation of mulier to molere, mola 
etc. cf. e.g. colo, cultor, tollo, tuli, etc., Umbrian kumultu= Latin commolito, 
рт = ‘mill’ etc. Cf. our ‘spinster’ = ‘ап unmarried woman’, and ‘lady’ 
originally = ‘loaf-kneader’ (from A.S. hidf= ‘bread’ and +/dig=‘knead’), 
to which Prof. A. Y. Cambell has drawn my attention. 

* See pp. 178f., 187, 190 ff., 205 f., etc. 3 N.H. уш, 22, 83. 

4 See p. 245. 5 Pp. 126f., 207 f., etc. 
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Liber, the word used to designate the procreative or fertility 
god (see pp. 126 f., 145, 218, 264), were one," and that it 
originally expressed a natural state, a distinctive activity or 
attribute of the procreative spirit or deity. Altheim's con- 
tention (Terra Mater, pp. 17 ff.) that Liber, the distinctive 
personal name of the Italians for their fertility god, was merely 
a translation of an unimportant and scarcely recorded epithet 
of the Greek god Dionysos, 'EAeu6épios, does not satisfy; and 
what we mean by the word ‘free’ is not natural as the dis- 
tinctive attribute of the procreative spirit. What would be? 
The stem of libare, ‘to pour liquid’, Gk. Aeípew, by which the 
ancients and some moderns have explained Liber, instantly 
suggests itself (cf. macere, macer; scabere, scaber; gignere, gen-, 
gener, etc.), and is supported by the forms Leiber (Cista 
Praenest. for Liber and loebertatem, loebesum for libertatem, 
liberum (Varro, Ling. Lat. v1, 2; Paul. Fest. 108, 5 Linds.), 
Loebasius for Liber (Serv. ad Georg. 1, 7), recalling Лор, etc. 
But how ‘pouring liquid’? This, we saw (ёрсџол, AeiBeoOan, 
etc. on p. 202; cf. p. 177, n. 9), was the aspect of sexual desire, 
which in Greek gave desire its name, and we may now suggest 
that it will also explain Aírrrec9ot, which has that sense: ‘to 
desire’, and that Aiy, which means ‘desire’, is the same word 
as Aiy, which means ‘a pouring of liquid, a stream’. This will 
perhaps explain also the apparently cognate libet or lubet, 
libido, etc., and German lieben, our own ‘lief’, ‘love’, and 


1 Thus we can also explain why for the young the attainment of 
membership of the community as a free citizen was identified with the 
attainment of procreative power and the outward emblem was the toga 
virilis or libera and it was assumed at the festival of Liber (p. 264). A rela- 
tionship of /iber and Liber, whether for slaves or free men, is suggested 
also by a fragment of Naevius: libera lingua loquimur d ludis Liberalibus (Com. 
Fr. 113 Ribb.). 

* So too, I suggest, deliciae, delicia, etc. (whence Fr. délices, our ‘delicious’ 
etc.), meaning something like ‘pleasure’, ‘delight’, and used often speci- 
fically of sexual pleasure (e.g. Plaut. Rud. 426; Cic. pro Cael. хіх, 44; 
Catull. XLv, 24; LXXIV, 2). It was sometimes transferred, like amores or 
voluptas, to the cause, the beloved. The word is currently explained by 
allicio, etc., ‘draw, attract’; but that sense does not fit its uses (contrast 
illecebra) ; and deliciae in fact was in use, meaning ‘a water-course’, orig. 
* down-flowings!, from liqui (cf. colliciae). We may compare, for example, 
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their obvious kin. In any case, if liber, the distinctive attribute 
of the procreative spirit when fulfilling itself, not denied,’ 
meant originally, with such a physical basis, ‘desiring’ or 
‘procreative’, there is a remarkable parallel among our own 
forbears of northern Europe, for whom, as we have seen 
(pp. тоо, 154 f.) and shall see, the head had much the same 
significance as for the Romans. We can thus understand our 
own word ‘free’, German frei, etc. Anglo-Saxon fred not only 
means ‘free, noble’ (of rank) but also occurs in the sense and 
must mean in the first place ‘having desire, joy’;? for it is 


homines deliciis diffluentes (Cic. de Amic. xv, 52), deliciis permaduimus (Sen. 
Epist. Mor. xx, 13) with such expressions as fer laetitiam liquitur animus 
(Atil. 2 Ribb.), voluptate cum liquescimus fluimusque mollitia (Cic. Tusc. п, 
22, 52), laetitiae exsultantes languidis liquefaciunt voluptatibus (ibid. v, 6, 16). 
The ‘melting’ is not limited to the pleasures of love. So too, I suggest, 
delicatus (whence our ‘delicate’, etc.) naturally belongs to delicare = deli- 
quare ‘to make liquid, melt’. Cf., for example, libidinosae et delicatae 
iuventutis (Cic. ad Ай. 1, 19, 8), delicatis et obscenis voluptatibus (Cic. de Nat. 
Deorum 1, 40, 111) with, for example, qui (animus) luxuria et lascivia diffluit 
(Ter. Heaut. 945f.), and, for both deliciae and delicatus, ebrios ocellos (Catull. 
XLV, 11; see pp. 202f. above) and the examples on р. 35, n. 6, also the uses 
of fluens and udus, and of voluptas for the liquid, the male seed. For the 
freer physical working of emotion, secretion, that lies behind and for the 
frank naturalism of expression see, for example, pp. 3f., 18, 108, 123f., 
201 ff. All this may explain laetus, orig. ‘moist’, so ‘fat’, ‘fruitful’ (Cato, 
Agr. 61, etc.), ‘glad’. For the suggested relation of libet to libare, cf., e.g., 
that of placet to plácare; and for libet and liber cf. the loufir of Tab. Bant. 8 
(apparently part of the Oscan form of libet or lubet and meaning vel, 
which originally = wish") with Paelignian /oufir = liber. Justinian, Inst. т, 
3, defined libertas as facultas eius quod cuique libet, cf. Cic. Par. v, 1, 34 etc. 
1 Slaves in fact lost their sexual rights or initiative and power to refuse 
in the early Greek and Roman and other societies. See, for example, the 
elder Seneca, Contr. 1v, 10: impudicitia in ingenuo crimen est, in servo necessitas 
with Hor. Sat. 1, 2, 116ff., Petron. 45, 8; 75, 11, etc. and pp. 4, 225, n. 2 
above and the customs of making women concubines and men eunuchs. 
But it was not only thus that the life-soul was denied in slavery. Cf. p. 145 
(the genius’ loss of control of a man) and nn. 1 and 2 on p. 475. 
з For the linking of joy with desire see p. 21 (lust, etc.). Our ‘frolic’ 

= ‘sportive, joyful’ meant also ‘free’, Anglo-Saxon /freólíc. Cf. German 
froh, etc. That freedom meant desire, јоу in him that had it was felt by 
John Barbour in the fourteenth century (Bruce, 225 Ё): 

A! Fredome is a noble thing! 

Fredome mays (=‘makes’) man to haiff liking... 

A noble hart may haiff nane ese (= no ease) 

Na ellys nocht (=nor naught else) that may him plese 
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clearly related to fréon, ‘to love’ (our ‘friend’, German Freund, 
Freier, etc.). We may relate no less the variant fri, ‘free, noble’, 
and fria, ‘lord, master’, with fria, ‘to love’; and frig, ‘free, 
noble’,' with frig, ‘love, affection’, and Frig, the goddess of 
sexual desire or love and of fertility. The connection is not 
less clear in old Norse or Icelandic. There the word applied 
to those who are not slaves is frjáls (= fri-hals, where hals 
= ‘neck’, for which see below) or fri, but fri also means ‘lover’ 
and frjá ‘sweetheart’, and the physical aspect appears in frjó, 
fred, ‘seed’ (Eng. ‘fry’), fryer, ‘fertile’,? etc. Freyr and Freyja 


Gyff (=if) fredome fail; for fre liking 

Is yarnyt our (= yearned for over) all othir thing. 
Na he that ay has levyt fre 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrte, 

The anger, na the wrechyt dome, 

That is couplyt to foul thyrldome. 


* For the sense that the freeman, master, or noble, was one who 
followed his own desires we may compare the ancient Hebrew nadhibh, 
‘noble’ (in rank thus) from an earlier sense ‘willing’. 

? If Welsh rhydd, ‘free’, be, as appears, cognate with fri, etc. we may 
perhaps compare rhyal, ‘procreation’, rhyderig, ‘apt to copulate’, used 
more particularly of a female animal desiring the male. In Indogerm. 
Forsch. 1x, 1898, Anz. 172 f., Schrader, glancing at the possibility that 
liber might be related, explained ёЛє00ероѕ as ‘belonging to the people’ 
by relating it to Old Slav. ljudí— populus, O.H. German liut, Anglo-Saxon 
léod=‘ folk’, etc. He compared Gothic freis (= тее’) and explained that 
as ‘dear, loved, desired’ on the basis of Sanscr. priyd and so ‘belonging 
to friends, i.e. to the community or race’, as opposed to slaves regarded 
as of different stock. But priyd, which may well be related, means ‘loving’ 
or ‘loved’, pri=‘to love’ or ‘to delight’, and he ignores the obvious inter- 
pretation of ёЛе00єроѕ by direct relation to £&AeU8c, as 9aAepós to 9&AAc, 
TOAUNPds to TOAPdw, etc. with a probable sense‘ mobile, able to go, at large? 
in contrast to the slave as restricted or ‘bound’ (see Ses and p. 439), or 
possibly ‘generative’ (cf. the relation of cresco to creo, quo»), if Fick’s 
explanation of ёЛе/до as originally meaning ‘grow’ or ‘mount’ ( Wörter- 
buch, т, 122, 298, 5345 Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachforsch. ed. Kuhn, хіх, 249 ff.) 
be correct. In any case Schrader's conjecture about the meaning of freis 
runs against the actual uses in Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse. It is now 
the fashion to equate liber etymologically to £Aeó8epos (see e.g. the revised 
Liddell and Scott s.v.). In Rev. des ét. lat. xiv, 1936, pp. 51 ff., E. Ben- 
veniste, more confidently than Schrader, explains liber by Sanscr. rodh-, 
Gothic liudan = ‘grow’ and O.H. German liuti =‘ people’, etc. From these 
he extracts the idea of ‘birth’ and so ‘birth in a group, membership of 
a society’, and explains Liber as ‘he who ensures birth or growth? but 
liber and liberi (for which see p. 225 above) as ‘born in the group’ and 
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(cf. Frig), the names of the god and goddess of love, procrea- 
tion and fertility (cf. pp. 154 £), are currently explained as 
merely expressions of rank: ‘lord, master’ and ‘lady’; but we 
have seen that in these formations above (Anglo-Saxon fred, 
fria, etc., so Germ. Frau, etc.), those meanings are secondary 
to the sense ‘desiring, loving’ and it is natural to believe (as 
in the case of Liber and Frig) that these deities originally were 
singled out, from others no less exalted, to receive these names 
because the latter described just them, the powers of love and 
fertility. If,as in the explanation of Liber and *Epws, etc. (p. 202), 
the physical aspect seen in frjó, fred, Engl. ‘fry’ came first, a 
relation to freyda, ‘to foam’ (cf. froða, ‘foam, slaver? and 
frodig, ‘sappy’ on p. 68, n. 7) is possible. Cf. p. 233, n. 5 
(slaver =seed) and p. 121 (seed =foam). 

It was urged above (pp. 100, 153 ff.) that Angles, Saxons, 
Norsemen, etc. believed that the procreative life-soul was in 
the head (with its neck, cf. p. 124, n. 4 and below). We can 
thus understand! why Norsemen referred to sexual intercourse 
in terms of the head (e.g. hélt höfði vid hringbrota, Oddrinargrdtr, 
23; cf. caput limare cum aliqua, etc., pp. 123 f.) and, perhaps, 
why Angles and Saxons spoke of a consort as a ‘neck- 
bedfellow? (heals-gebedda, cf. heafod-gemzca, p. 154). If, as we 


so ‘legitimate’. He compares yvfjotos, which is not, however, strikingly 
parallel. Besides being remote and difficult in the matter of form and 
inconsistent in the meanings, this explanation ignores other uses of /iber. 
E.g. when it is applied to a place by Plautus, it is a place for sexual 
indulgence (Bacch. 82, Cas. 533, 535, 537, Mil. Gl. 678, Per. 805, Poen. 
177, 602, 657, St. 662). If Liber were related to liudan, etc., the sense 
‘generative’ might, as we have seen, fit the free man no less than the god. 

* It will perhaps also explain the idiom heita í höfuð á einum of naming 
after one. Cf. pp. 146, 183, n. 4, 264. We have seen there that for the 
Romans the name was intimately related to or identified with the pro- 
creative life-soul and was received or restored when the latter was received 
orrestored. Ifthe relation of name to head in the North be so interpreted, 
it fits the belief that the luck (cf. p. 477, n. 2) of the person whose name 
was given was thus attached to its new bearer (see e.g. Du Chaillu, п, 
р. 31, and cf. heill, ‘luck’, heili, ‘brain’ on p. 477, n. 2 below) and we 
can perhaps explain the ceremony with which the name was given, the 
pouring or sprinkling of water (O.N. ausa vatni) upon the child, as 
originally a bestowal of the life-element (cf. pp. 200 ff., 271ff., 283, n. 1, 


290, n. 3, 477 Ё). 
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have just argued, freedom was for these peoples too a con- 
dition of that procreative element, we can explain, in much 
the same way as we can the Roman evidence about cafut, etc. 
(pp. 144 £.), e.g. why Angles and Saxons used the expression 
heafod niman, ‘to take (his) head’, with the significance ‘to 
accept as slave’, while one who surrendered himself thus into 
the power of another was said by the Norsemen foera einum 
héfud sitt, ‘to bring his head to one’. The hair of thralls was 
cut short (cf. pp. 129f., 145, 229ff., 478, n. 2). Thus, too, we can 
understand why a band or bond (cf. pp. 353 ff., 381, 457, n. 3) 
was put about the neck of the thrall as by the Romans about 
his head (p. 145, cf. 439); and emancipation, liberation, was 
‘neck-loosing’, hdls-lausn; and terms for ‘freedom’ (Gothic 
Srethals, Anglo-Saxon fredls, etc.), for ‘free-man’ (O.H. German 
Srihals, etc.), and for ‘free’ (Old Norse frjáls), all originally 
meant just ‘free-neck’, the adjectival element of which has 
been explained above. Thus, too, we can understand the 
importance of the head in ceremonies of emancipation. The 
old Norse Frostathing Law (tx, 12) lays it down that the 
thrall must kill a wether and get a freeborn man to cut off 
the wether's head and his master shall take the ‘neck-loosing’! 
(hdls-lausn, i.e. the price of freedom, ransom money) from 
the neck of the wether. For the substitution cf. p. 218, n. 1 
above. And in the laws of the Gulathing (61) the thrall or 
bondwoman is to pay the value in money and to be taken to 
church and a book (gospel) shall be placed on his or her head 
and he or she shall be given his or her freedom. 

This reference of freedom to the procreative life-element 
suggests that to it should also be related the other distinctive 
feature of the process of liberation among the Norsemen: the 
thrall drank ‘freedom-ale’ ( frelsisól) with free men. We have 
seen that Angles and Saxons drank such liquid as in some 
sense the stuff of life, of health and fertility (p. 277, wes hal’), 


The significance attributed to the neck will explain also the Anglo- 
Saxon fine: heals-fang, lit. ‘neck-taking’, and the old Norse expression for 
‘fine fellows’: góðir hálsar, lit. ‘good necks’. 

* If we interpret Old Norse heill, Anglo-Saxon hál, etc., signifying ‘hale, 
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and other Germanic peoples certainly regarded ale as the stuff 
of fertility.’ In any case it is clear that water (pp. 118, 203, 
218 ff., 229 ff., 247 ff., 252, etc.) and wine (pp. 215 ff., etc.) 
were among the Greeks ceremonially identified with, and be- 
lieved to replenish, the procreative life-element in man. But 
there too, apparently, it was this element in the head which 
was believed to be primarily concerned in slavery or freedom.’ 


healthy’, as originally connoting not just ‘wholeness’ or ‘completeness’ 
nor merely ‘health’ but the positive and desirable potency of life (cf. the 
strength, vitality, intrinsic in the concept of the yuxh or genius, pp. 97 f., 
138 ff., 179 f., 187, valeo, and the Swedish identification of the soul 
with ‘the strength’, p. 196) we can understand in relation to it as 
originally expressive of such power: (1) the Old Norse noun Лей usually 
translated ‘good luck’ (cf. p. 476, n. 1) or ‘omen’ and sometimes carrying 
the sense of a personal power; (2) the Old Norse adjective heilagr, Anglo- 
Saxon Aálig, our ‘holy’, German heilig, etc. and the nouns: Old Norse 
helgi, etc. = ‘holiness, sanctity’ (cf. iepós, ‘holy’, originally ‘strong, power- 
ful’ and pp. 284, n. 5; 109 with n. 2); and lastly, in the light of the 
significance of the head and its fluid contents for the Norsemen, (3) their 
term for the brain: keili. It was, or contained, the potency of life. Cf. 
рр. 157, 193 f., IpOipous Kepards, etc. Identification of this potency with 
the procreative element would explain the Anglo-Saxon use of the middle 
finger (i.e. digitus impudicus, cf. pp. 139, n. 4, 198, n. 1, 226, n. 1, 233, n. 5) 
to salute another with. Cf. p. 132 (Salve/, Viva! etc.) and p. 185 (greeting 
with knee or head) and pp. 492 ff. It was termed Aálettend (hálettan, ‘to 
salute, hail"). 

1 See, for example, Handwürterb. d. deut. Abergl. s.v. Bier 1269, 1273-7. 

* Like thoughts may explain why the ancient Babylonians, who used 
the same Semitic root for ‘head’ as the Jews and with them regarded it as 
‘source’ (p. 234) and spoke of slaves as ‘heads’ (теўи), marked the slave 
on his forehead, cutting his hair (see Holma, Die Namen d. Kórpert. im Ass. 
Bab. p. 55). Alternatively they might mark the ears (ibid. p. 28, cf. Exod. 
xxi, 6, also the binding of the head, I Kings xx, 31f., with sub corona, p. 145). 
To emancipate was to ‘clean the forehead’ (Holma, of. cit. pp. 14, 55). 
Among the Arabs (cf. pp. 103,234, n. 9 above) what distinguishes a freeman 
is the lock on his forehead; the slave's forehead is shaved (Welhausen, of. 
cit. p. 198). The Babylonians viewed the hand as seat of strength (Holma, 
op. cit. p. 112) and stuck out the finger with magic potency and in insult 
(ibid. p. 123, cf. Isa. lviii, 9 and above pp. 198; 226, n. 1; 233, n. 5; 448, 
n. 6; 477, n. 2). This suggests that they, like the Greeks, Romans, and 
Jews (pp. 97; 198, n. 1; 494ff.), associated the hand also with the 
life-soul (cf. p. 197 above). They marked slaves upon it (Holma, p. 120) 
as an alternative to the head. These practices explain in the Apocalypse 
the seal (o9paryís), mark, or name of God, or of ‘the beast’, put upon the 
forehead or hand (vii, 3; ix, 4; xiv, 1, 9; xiii, 16; xx, 4; xxii, 4, cf. Ezek. 
ix, 4; Exod. xxxviii, 36ff.). The recipients were ‘slaves’, бо0\о (Rev. 
vii, 3), ‘purchased’, fjyopacyévoi (xiv, 3). The other place for a name was 
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For so we explained ‘ putting hateful slavery about one's head’ 
(p. 145) and the ‘crown of freedom’, etc. (pp. 375 f.) and can 
explain the SovAein kepa of Theognis (535) and the custom 
of cutting slaves’ hair short (e.g. Aristophanes, Birds, 911 
with schol.). If, then, this procreative element identified 
with water or wine was believed to be restored when a man 
was freed, we can understand as a taking or replenishing of that 
(cf. pp. 290 f.) the Greek rite of achieving freedom—for such it 
seems—by drinking water or wine. Instead of ‘ May I become 
free!’ one might say ‘May I drink the water of freedom!’ 
(0бор miop &Aev9Epiov, Antiphanes, Fr. 25 Kock). We are 
told explicitly of Argos that slaves, when being set free, drank 
of a certain fountain (see Paus. п, 17, 1; Hesych. s.v. tAev8epov 
USwp). And it is natural to explain by such a rite with wine 
not only another fragment of Attic Comedy, a prayer to 
‘drink the wine of freedom and die’ (&AeU8epov тпойссу olvov 
é&rroQaveiv, Xenarch. Fr. 5 Kock), but also in Homer the 
prayer for liberation from the Achaeans and slavery (cf. e.g. 
р. 414), ‘to set up the wine-bowl of freedom in the halls 
after driving the well-greaved Achaeans out of Troy’: 
крттђра стйосодст ё\є00єроу v peycpoic1 
ёк Tpoíns ёА&соуто$ ё0куђрібос 'Axoctous, 
(Jl. у, 528 £.), 


also perhaps the titles 'EAeU0epos, '"EAeu8épios, "EAsu9epeus 
occasionally given to the wine-god, Dionysos. Plato was 
familiar with the thought; for so we may explain a famous 
passage: órav оїно1 бтнокретоунёуту TAIS EAev6eplas бцуђсосс 
кокбу olvoxóov TrpocTaroUvTOov TÚXT), Kal ToppoTtpo той 
Séovtos &xp&rov ovrrífis educ, тоу &pxovrag бту, dv ur ттуу 
трфо dci Kal тто^ААтүу Traptywor Thy &AevOeplav, коћ&зе1... 
(Rep. 562 cf.). СЕ то Aeyóyuevov treuBépiov Аксо, Athenaeus 
6875, with Livy xxxix, 26, 7f., etc. 


uponthethigh (Rev. xix, 16), for which cf. pp. 183f. The same relations of 
head and hand to the life-soul may explain their wrapping in Ezek. xiii, 
18. Cf. the veiling of the head on pp. 103, 153f. and ofthe hand on p. 133. 

* His names implying ‘loosing’ may refer to wine’s wider power to let 
a man loose (cf. pp. 385, 405, 441, 452) and not merely to the change in 
one who has been a slave. 
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The Greek associations of wine may have contributed to 
Horace’s libera vina: 


Musa dedit fidibus divos puerosque deorum 

et pugilem victorem et equum certamine primum 

et iuvenum curas et libera vina referre. 

(Ars Poet. 83 ff.) 

But we are not far from where we began. Liber was identified 
peculiarly with wine: fruges Cererem appellamus. vinum autem 
Liberum, ex quo illud Terentii (Eun. 732): ‘sine Cerere et Libero 
riget Venus’ (Cic. de Nat. Deorum п, 23, бо). 

A relation of freedom to generative liquid in plants and 
men, identified with water, will explain also why slaves were 
taken to the temple of Feronia, goddess of water’ and fertility,” 
to have their heads shaved and covered with the filleus (cf. 
p. 145) and become free (see Servius ad Aen. уш, 564). 
Promising to free his slaves, Trimalchio says cito aquam liberam 
gustabunt (Petron. 71), and Seneca's last act glances at these 
ideas: stagnum calidae aquae introiit, respergens proximos servorum 
addita voce libare se liquorem illum Iovi liberatori? (Tac. Ann. xv, 64). 


IV. ANCIENT JEWISH CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
MIND OR ‘SOUL’, THE ‘SPIRIT’, THE ‘HOLY 
SPIRIT’, THE BODY, AND THE DIVINITY OF 


CHRIST 
(Addendum to pp. 103, 144, 188ff., 234 ff., 287 £.) 


The importance to the world of the Jewish conceptions of 
‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ embodied in the Christian tradition makes 
it desirable, if we can, to understand these conceptions more 
fully. The development and fusion of ideas make it extremely 


' E.g. ora manusque tua lavimus, Feronia, lympha, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 24. Cf. 
collegium aquatorum = Feronienses, C.I.L. v, 8307 f. 

* See e.g. Livy xxvi, 11, 8f.; for her name cf. the use of fero=‘I bear 
offspring? and ferax, fertilis. 

3 AStoic'sviewsof Jupiter,and of death as release in such circumstances, 
and a recollection of the last act of Theramenes (p. 276) and the last 
wishes of Socrates (Plato, Phaedo 117 Bf., 118), both of whom like Seneca 
had drunk hemlock, explain the other elements. Thrasaea poured similar 
libation with his blood (Tac. Ann. хут, 35). 
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difficult, as with 9uuós and ҷу, animus and anima, to discover 
the original thought. We must beware of preconceptions 
created by translation. It has been impossible to convey more 
than a part of the meaning; in many contexts it has been 
necessary to use a word which implies much that is alien to 
the original. 

JVephesh is, in hundreds of passages of the Old Testament, 
translated ‘life’ or ‘soul’. It is clearly something in man (or 
any other animal) which is necessary to life and with which 
life is closely bound up. So Michal, David's wife, told him: 
‘If thou save not thy nephesh to-night, to-morrow thou shalt be 
slain’ (I Sam. xix, 11); and David said to Jonathan: ‘What 
is my sin before thy father that he seeketh my nephesh?’ And 
he said unto him: ‘God forbid; thou shalt not die’ (xx, 1 Ё). 
But it is not only necessary to life; it is the chief designation of 
the conscious self, feeling and thinking. So, for example, 
Jonathan continues: ‘Whatsoever thy nephesh desireth, I will 
even do it for thee.’ Occasionally the English versions use 
‘mind’ (Gen. xxiii, 8; II Sam. xvii, 8, etc.). 

What is its physical nature? It is several times explicitly 
identified with or closely related to the blood (Gen. ix, 4 Ё; 
Lev. xvii, 11, 14, etc.). But it is clear from its root that it was 
something of the nature of ‘breath’ or ‘exhalation’. Cf. 
Isa. iii, 20; Jer. xv, 9; Job xi, 20; xli, 21, etc. The nephesh was 
associated with the heart (e.g. Joshua xxii, 5; xxiii, 14). At 
Ras Shamra, in a fourteenth-century Phoenician text, the 
nephesh is in the chest (see Dussaud, ‘La notion d'àme chez les 
Israélites et les Phéniciens’, Syria, хм, p. 276). In the kindred 
Assyrian the corresponding парі и was applied to the throat 
through which one breathes (see p. 89, n. 1). Thus far nephesh 
comes very close to or is identical with the conception of 6upds 
and animus traced above (pp. 44 f., 54, 61 ff., 8o f., 168 Е), 
identifying the ordinary consciousness with the breath in 
direct relation to the blood. Because the connection of the 
nephesh with blood was still felt after death, it was forbidden 
to eat blood (Gen. ix, 4; Deut. xii, 23, etc.). Blood shed was 
said to cry out from the ground (Gen. iv, 10; cf. Heb. xi, 4, 
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etc.). Though the nephesh is in several passages spoken of as 
dying (Judges xvi, 30, etc.), it is, according to others, still 
present with the body after death, at any rate when the latter 
has not lost its blood. So apparently Job xiv, 22; Lev. xxi, 11, 
etc. It seems to have been believed to be in the grave or 
Sheol (Pss. xvi, 10; xxx, 3; Job xxxiii, 18, 22, 30, etc.). It has 
been pointed out (e.g. by Dussaud, of. сй. p. 270) that 
a Syrian inscription from Zendjirli, perhaps of the eighth 
century B.C., implies a prayer that the dead man's nephesh may 
eat and drink with the god Hadad. In this survival it is unlike 
Quuds and animus. It is not, I think, as 9uuós and animus were, 
said to leave the body during life. Elijah restored it to the son 
of the widow of Zarephath after he had died (I Kings xvii, 
17-22). 

With a root sense of ‘blowing’, the noun rua, like anima, 
connoted sometimes a ‘wind’ or ‘blast’ (e.g. Gen. iii, 8; 
Exod. x, 13, etc.) and sometimes 'breath' (Exod. xv, 8; 
Isa. xi, 4, etc.). There are other passages where it is difficult 
to exclude such a merely physical sense but in which it might 
be, and sometimes has been, translated ‘spirit’ (II Kings xix, 
7; Job iv, 15, etc.); and there are others where the merely 
physical ‘breath’ or ‘wind’ will not satisfy, but something 
like ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’, implying life or consciousness or both, 
is needed, and our English versions usually translate ‘spirit’. 
But it is extremely difficult to define the conception. Some 
scholars have maintained that ruah was basically identical with 
nephesh. It certainly appears in later ages to have been assimi- 
lated in some respects or fused with the latter, much as we 
saw yux was with 9uuós and anima = genius was with animus. 
Specialist scholars do not seem yet to have established the 
original conception or the precise stages of its development, 
and it would be rash without such scholarship to attempt it; 
but, in the light of our experience in the classical field and what 
we seem to have found already of ancient Jewish beliefs, we 
may perhaps venture something, leaving to others the task of 
tracing the stages more precisely. There are a number of 
points which differentiate ruah from nephesh. It is, for example, 
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never like the latter identified with the blood or even brought 
into any relation with it. Also at quite an early stage it is used 
to signify the ‘spirit’ of Yahweh entering a man to possess him 
to prophesy (e.g. I Sam. x, 6, 10 ff.) or, what may be much 
the same thing, to fill him with wisdom (for example, Judges 
iii, 10; II Sam. xxiii, 2) or to fill him with strength.’ Ruah 
might also be used of another spirit subordinate to Yahweh 
and sent into a man to trouble him or lead him astray, some- 
times in prophecy. See, for example, I Sam. xvi, 14-23; xviii, 
10; I Kings xxii, 20-24. 

For both the Greeks and the Romans strength belonged 
to the procreative life-soul, wuyf, genius (pp. 187 f£). We 
have already seen reason in the Biblical, Rabbinic and 
other evidence to believe that for the ancient Jews the 
‘spirit’ = Ше-ѕош was associated with the head, believed to be 
in the head (pp. 103, 144, 153, 183, n. 4), which saw visions, 
was prophetic (p. 103, where “the visions of the head’ were 
visions of the ruah, Dan. ii, 1, 28); also that it was on the one 
hand—in a sneeze? (pp. 104 f.)—conceived of as of the nature 
of vapour, fitting the name ruah and its Greek version тує0џо, 
and on the other hand conceived of as liquid identical with 
the seed or life-fluid in the head and spine (pp. 144, 188 ff., 
234 f., 287). By this identification we explained the linking 
of death with sexual shame in the Fall (Gen. 11, 17-iii, 19 on 

* E.g. Judges xiv, 6, 19; xv, 14. There is other evidence that vitality and 
strength were identified with the ruah. When the faint and strengthless are 
revived, their ruah returns to them. For example, when Samson, dying of 
thirst, had drunk, ‘his spirit (ruak) came again and he revived’ (Judges xv, 
19; cf. I Sam. xxx, 12 with xxviii, 20, 22, etc.). Encouraging Jerusalem, 
Isaiah implies that ‘spirit’ means strength: ‘the Egyptians are men, and 
not God; and their horses are flesh, and not spirit. ..and they all shall 
fail together? (xxxi, 3). 

з It is interesting to find in the Rabbinic tradition possession conceived 
of as the entry of a spirit in the form of a small fly through the nostrils into 
the brain (see L. Blau, Das altjud. Zauberwesen, p. 160), with which we may 
compare the Arab story of the punishment of Nimrod by the sending of 
a fly through his nostrils into his brain so that “һе wandered to and fro as 
a madman)’ (see J. Meyouhas, Bible Tales in Arab Folklore, p. 43). Josephus 
tells how Eleazer draws out the spirit from one possessed by putting to his 
nostrils а ring having beneath its seal a root indicated by Solomon (Antig. 
Jud. уш, 2). 
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р. 109, n. 4) and the belief that it is the tail-end of the spine 
which grows into a new body in the Resurrection (pp. 126, 
n. 3; 208; 287 f.). We also saw that strength and vitality were 
identified with the procreative life-soul (=‘spirit’) in the 
head and hair! (pp. 234f.). Thus far the conception is almost 
identical with what we have traced as underlying the Чиу and 
the Roman genius. 

We saw also that this liquid of life and strength, the seed, 
was conceived of as ‘oil’ and that a new ‘spirit’, even the 
‘spirit’ of Yahweh, was believed to be transmitted to the head 
by anointing it with holy oil (pp. 188ff.), and that this ‘oil’ 
= seed was naturally derived also from the thighs (marrow or 
fat, pp. 108, 183, 188f.), also from the fat, more particularly 
that around the kidneys (p. 188). Scarcely less naturally was it 
to be derived from the omentum, the fat which covers the belly 
like an apron (cf. pp. 208, n. 2; 271, n. 3; 280; 282), and from 
the other fat parts there. Among the ancient Hindoos the 
omentum was the essential part of the sacrificial victim, the 
life-principle—with it the dtman was identified (Taittriya 
Samhita, vi, 3, 9, 5. Cf. the self=the seed on p. 196 above)— 
and it with the rest of the fat of the body was gathered up 
to be burned for the gods (p. 280, n. 1). Among the Greeks 
it was the marrow and this fat identified with the yyy and 
the seed, the life-stuff, that were offered to the gods (pp. 
279 f£); and it is these that among the ancient Jews must 
not be eaten but must be offered to Yahweh. See p. 287 with, 
for example, I Sam. ii, 15 ff. and ' thou shalt take of the ram, 
the fat and the fat tail and the fat that covereth the inwards 
and the caul of the liver and the two kidneys and the fat that 
is upon them and the right thigh, for it is a ram of consecra- 
tion’. It is placed on Aaron's hands, then burned upon the 
altar (Exod. xxix, 22 ff.; cf. xxiii, 18; with Lev. iii, 3-5, 9-11, 
14-17; iv, 8-10; vii, 3-5, etc.). If we look, we find that the 
seed is spoken of as coming not only from the loins and thighs 

1 Samson’s strength depended on the presence of the spirit of Yahweh 


in him, upon the presence of his hair that was Yahweh’s (Judges xiii, 5; 
xiv, 6, 19; xv, 14; xvi, 15-20, 22 ff.). 
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(рр. 108, 184, 189) but also as coming from the belly and its 
parts or organs, from the me‘im.* For example, Yahweh says 
to David: ‘I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed 
out of thy течт’ (II Sam. vii, 12; cf. xvi, 11); and to 
Abraham: ‘He that shall come forth out of thine own me‘im 
shall be thine heir’ (Gen. xv, 4). In a woman, also, me‘im 
describes that part from which the child is born (Gen. xxv, 
23; Ruth i, 11; Isa. xlix, 1; Ps. lxxi, 6). Another word for 
‘belly, abdomen’ is befen, which in many contexts (for example 
Gen. xxv, 23 f.; xxx, 2; Judges xiii, 5; xvi, 17; Job i, 21) is used 
of that part of the mother in which the child is, and whence 
it is born; in other contexts it is the source in the father, for 
example: ‘The Lord hath sworn unto David in truth; he will 
not turn from it: Of the fruit of thy defen will I set upon thy 
throne’ (Ps. cxxxii, 11). ‘Shall.I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my defen for the sin of my soul?’ 
(Mic. vi, 7). ‘Thy beten is like a heap of wheat’, says the Song 
of Songs (vii, 2) of the beloved. We can now understand the 
ancient Rabbinic curse, ‘May thy seed be as that of a man 
whose navel is sunken [drawn in] and as that of a mule which 
is sterile!’ (See Blau, of. cit. p. 74.) 

With ruah as the procreative life-soul,” that has a wisdom of 
its Own, we can explain its location in this part of the body 
(cf. Prov. xx, 27 and below, p. 500). So, in Job, Elihu must 
speak, ‘For I am full of words. The spirit [ruah] of my belly 
[beten] constraineth me. Behold my belly [defen] is as wine 
which hath no vent. Like new wine-skins it is ready to burst. 
I will speak that I may be refreshed’ (lit. ‘breathe’] (xxxii, 
18 ff.). With a similar reference to the wind-like ruah, 
Eliphaz said, ‘Should a wise man make answer with know- 


* This has been inadequately rendered ‘bowels’ (cf. p. 486, n. 1 below), 
which has had a curious consequence: the use of ‘ bowels’ (cf. Fr. entrailles 
etc.) for ‘children’, for example: ‘thine own bowels which do call thee 
sire’ (Shakespeare, Meas. for Meas. iii, 1, 29). 

* This side of ruah may throw light upon Mal. ii, 15f., speaking of ‘the 
residue of the spirit’: ‘He sought a goodly seed. Therefore take heed to 
your spirit and let none deal treacherously against the wife of his youth. 
For I hate putting away, saith the Lord.’ 
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ledge of wind [i.e. that is but wind] and fill his belly [defen] 
with the east wind [ruah]?... They [the wicked] conceive 
mischief and bring forth iniquity, and their belly [befen] 
prepareth deceit’ (xv, 2, 35). The image of generation was 
appropriate there. Job himself says: ‘my ruah is strange unto 
my wife and my supplication to the children of my belly 
[befen]" (xix, 17). It is apparently of the belly as the place 
whence the prophetic wisdom is to be uttered that when a roll 
is handed to Ezekiel, the voice says of it: ‘Cause thy belly 
[beten] to eat and fill thy me‘im with this roll...go get thee 
unto the house of Israel and speak with my words unto them’! 
(iii, 3-4). The image, ‘eating’, for the intaking ofthe prophetic 


1 In Proverbs not only wisdom but titbits of scandal may go down to 
that part, thatis, tothe ruaf: ‘The words of a whispererareas dainty morsels 
and they go down into the chambers of the belly’ (xviii, 8; cf. xxii, 17 Ё). 
If the above interpretation of ruah is correct there was in time a blurring 
of the difference from the nephesh and the ordinary consciousness. But the 
deeper emotions and the thoughts from the depths, that seemed alien to 
the consciousness that received them, were perhaps by the Israelites, as by 
the Babylonians, always referred to these parts (for example the ‘reins’ or 
kidneys) more commonly than by the Greeks and Romans (see pp. 84 ff.). 
As we might expect, the me‘im are affected by love. In the Song of Songs: 
* My beloved put in his hand by the hole [of the door] and my тет were 
moved for him’ (v, 4). This part of the body is the place of tender 
feelings, pity (for example Jer. iv, 19; xxxi, 20). It is striking how, as for 
the Babylonians, the belly is the seat of compassion. In Assyrian the same 
word rému meant both ‘compassion’ and ‘womb’. Obviously cognate, in 
Hebrew the singular rehem means ‘womb’, and its plural is in most 
contexts translated ‘mercies’ or ‘tender mercies’, of God or man. This is 
an inadequate paraphrase for the parts or organs to which the feelings 
were attributed, for instance in ‘the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel’ (Prov. xii, 10). Sometimes, where reference to a physical organ is 
inescapable, the rendering has been ‘bowels’. Thus, when Joseph saw 
Benjamin, ‘his bowels did yearn upon his brother’ (Gen. xliii, 30) ; and 
‘her bowels yearned upon her son’ (I Kings iii, 26). A reference to the 
intestines will not suffice, as the invariable reference of the singular to the 
womb, the generative part of the woman that bears a child, shows. The 
association of tenderness with love, with the organ and supposed source of 
sexual love, and with maternal and paternal feelings (‘like as a father 
pitieth his children’, Ps. ciii, 13), with the seat of maternity or paternity, 
is natural. For the Greeks and Romans the knees, sources of generation 
(рр. 174 f£), addressed in appeals for pity (pp. 174, 180 f.) and by later 
interpreters referred to misericordia (p. 149, n. 3), were, as I have shown, 
seats not of emotion but of the procreative life-soul. 
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wisdom, is determined by the destination of the latter, the 
belly, its proper place and source. 

It is now more easy to understand the strange words 
attributed to Jesus: ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink. He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. But this 
spake he of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were 
to receive.’ (John vii, 37-9; cf. iv, 10-14 and pp. 287 f. above. 
For the ‘drinking’ of the Spirit cf. I Cor. xii, 13, etc. on p. 493 
below.) 

The word тай itself and its other uses imply something of 
the nature of wind or breath as does yuxh. In this last we saw 
that the original reference was probably to sneezing (pp.103 ff., 
120) and flatulence (p. 112, n. 2) and perhaps chiefly to the 
supposed ‘breath’ of procreation (pp. 119f.). There appears to 
be evidence for a similar conception among the Semites. The 
Arabs identified the surviving life-spirit, conceived of as 
a gdnn (pl. ginn), with the head (this is implicit in evidence 
which appears in Welhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums', 
рр. 178, 185), and regarded the ginn as responsible for love 
and madness and prophecy (ibid. p. 156). They veiled the 
head in prophecy (ibid. p. 135). But they also associated the 
ginn with the abdomen; ‘Stinks are their element and they 
eat excrement’ (ibid. p. 150). They were particularly to be 
guarded against by one easing himself (ibid. pp. 158, 173). To 
‘possess’ a man, render him mad, a witch blew into his 
genital organ and the man went off, crazed, into the wilder- 
ness (ibid. p. 159). After death the surviving life-soul or 
spirit was believed to be capable of procreation. Syrians 
believed that a widow might conceive by her husband for 
nine months after his death (see S. T. Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day (1902), p. 115). A weli, a departed 
local saint or sheikh, might be resorted to. At the so-called 
Baths of Solomon near Karyaten, places where hot air comes 
out of the ground, ‘one of these, called Abu Rabah, is a famous 
shrine for women who are barren and desire children. They 
really regard the weli of the shrine as the father of the children 
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born after such a visit.’ They ‘allow the hot air to stream up 
their bodies, saying “Oh, Abu Rabah...with thee is the 
generation, with us the conception" (ibid. p. 117). 

We can now better understand the Rabbinic evidence for 
the practice of consulting the spirit of one dead by means of 
a skull (cf. p. 103 above) or alternatively the male organ. 
Buxtorf (Lex. Chald. Talm. Rabb. p. 348) cited some of the 
evidence, for example Sanhedrim 65b, thus: Python qui 
ascendere facit (mortuum) per virilitatem et qui ascendere facit per 
cranium, and again educit ex sepulchro et collocat. mortem super 
membrum virile suum. Нос modo magicam exercebant et per mortuum 
divinabant. This interpretation—that of Rashi—was disputed 
by some. We may compare Midrash Rabbah Gen. xi, 5: ‘Let 
him who brings up (the dead) by his male organ prove it, for 
every day he (the dead) comes up but not on the Sabbath.' 

The thought traced may also throw light upon the word 
’obh, in some passages naturally translated by our versions 
‘familiar spirit’, in others ‘one that hath a familiar spirit’. 
This appears to be a secondary and later use. In both cases 
the spirit of one of the dead seems to be involved, for example, 
at Endor (I Sam. xxviii, 7-20) or ‘When they shall say unto 
you “Seek unto them that have familiar spirits and unto the 
wizards that chirp and that mutter", should not a people seek 
unto their God? On behalf of the living should they seek unto 
the dead?’ (Isa. viii, 19). Compare xix, 3; xxix, 4; Lev. xix, 
31; xx, 6, etc. It is natural to interpret 'obA in the light of 
Job xxxii, 19, cited above, where the word is used with the 
meaning ‘skin-bottle’ or ‘bag’. That passage may, indeed, 
furnish the clue; that it is the conception of the spirit in the 
bag of the belly—our word ‘belly’ originally meant such 
a bag—which hes behind, or perhaps rather the conception 
of a bag, a receptacle, in the belly,’ into which the spirit 
entered and thence spoke. 


It can scarcely be the sort of bag in which Odysseus kept the winds, 
a part of the wizard’s apparatus outside himself. Explicitly in Lev. xx, 27 
the "obh is in the person; and, as we have seen, the word comes to be used 
of the person who contains the spirit (for example, I Sam. xxviii, 3). The 
current suggestion that *obh expressed the conception of the spirit (after it 
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This would explain why the Seventy, to express the Jewish 
conception of a prophesying spirit within (i.e. to translate 
'obh in its primary sense), used £yyaorpíuv6os, ‘one speaking 
in the belly"! (I Sam. xxviii, 8), and used the same word also 


has left the body at death) as a skin, full of wind, is possible but scarcely 
compatible with the inevitable basis, what is experienced of the ‘spirit’ in 
oneselfduring life and what is witnessed when the life departs from another. 
Such a ‘skin’ suggests something both visible and tangible, palpable. 
Contrast pp. 93 f., 262 and, probably closely parallel to the Jewish ruak, 
the Babylonian idea of the departed spirit as a wind. See for example 
р. 196. "obh is not used of a departed spirit in any other connection. 

* The Greeks had this same conception of a prophet with a prophetic 
spirit in the belly, tyyaotp{pavtis or Ёуусстріридоѕ (see Aristoph. Wasps, 
1019f. with Schol.; Plat. Soph. 252c with Schol. etc. Cf. otepvépavris on 
р. 66). This may explain Zeus with Mfjtis in his belly (or ‘womb’, ут) to 
counsel him ( Theogony 899 f.) and should perhaps be related to the evidence 
cited in the latter half of n. 2 on p. 112, especially the flatulent beans not 
to be eaten as containing yuxt, and Works and Days, 757—9: the taboo 
[075 trot’ ёу ттрохой$ roratuióv unë’ Eri kpnváov ovpetv, реле 5° atac- 
9o1*] pnd’ evatrouyeiv, and in Hom. Hymn to Hermes, 295-303, from the 
belly wind breaking, the equivalent to a sneeze, which last we saw was 
best understood as an outgoing of or utterance from the prophetic yuxt 
(see pp. 103 ff.; 131£.; 138f.; 184, etc.). This and a sneeze both confirm 
Apollo’s words. Young Hermes in Apollo’s arms 


olcovóv тгроёткеу &eipóuevos petà xepoí 
тАђџоуа yacpós Epiov &rácOoAov буукАтфттуу. 
tooupéveos 5 pet’ абтёу ётётгтаре. 


Apollo hurriedly put the lad down and said ғ0рђсо кої érerta pov 
fpina kápnva тото: olwvoioi. Hesiod implies direct connection between 
Zeus’s bellyand his head; for Metis’s offspring emerged there ( Theog. 888f., 
924). This belief in the Eyyaotplyavtis might be explained by his or 
her procreative yuxi), which had prophetic knowledge beyond the 
ordinary consciousness-:8uuóg and was identified with the seed (see 
рр. 102 #.; 185; 108 ff.; 197 f.; 188, n. 2); or the uxt might be supposed 
to be displaced by an alien spirit. Later at any rate such a spirit in 
vaporous form was believed to enter the womb of the Pythia and be 
responsible for her prophecies. She is ‘pregnant’ with it. Thus the author 
of ‘On the Sublime’ (хш, 2) describes it as &rpóv ёуӨєоу breathed from 
a cleft in the earth, and the Pythia aùtóðsv ёуклџоус тїї; Scnpoviou 
Katiotapévny Suvapews Trapavríka уртүтиорбеїу кат’ ётітгуоаюу. A source 
quoted by Suidas refers to the possessing spirit as Python thus (s.v.): 
Tfó6cvos болроуіоч роутікой. ‘rés Te TrveUpom Múðwvos tvBoucimaas kal 
qavracíav Kut\oews rrapexou£vas тў тоў Baipovíou trepipops fi£fou Td oó- 
pevov TrpocayopsUca, . .. If the serpent, Python, was believed to be the 
‘possessing’ spirit before Apollo’s victorious coming, it may originally 
have been no more than the form under which the uxt of one of the 
great dead, such as Melampous or Teiresias, was conceived (see pp. 206f,, 
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of the human being possessing such (i.e. 'obh in the secondary 
sense—e.g. ibid. 3) and described them as ‘which speak from 
the belly’: ої ёк tis koiMas фоуойоту! (Isa. viii, 19). 

By the thought that this wind-like spirit inside would act 
as a ‘float’, changing the specific gravity of the body, we can 
explain why the way to discover the possession of such a spirit 
was to put the suspect in water. Its possession was proved if 
the person floated. Thus for example, among the Arabs, at Kufa 
the Caliph Valid I threw those who were thought to be witches 
into the water and put to death those that floated but fetched 


233), possibly a divine ‘spirit’ of fertility, conceived as e.g. Zeus Meilichios 
(pp. 233f.), in serpent form even as the human generative spirit. The 
persistent belief in a natural vapour exhaled from the earth in the 
shrine at Delphi (cf. p. 66, n. 5) is unsupported by any trace to-day. 
It arose, I suggest, out of an original belief that a ‘spirit’ ог оуд, con- 
ceived of in vaporous form (pp. 93 ff., 104, 262), rose out of the earth 
and entered into and ‘possessed’ the Pythia. In Acts xvi, 16, at Philippi 
Paul encountered a young woman who had a ‘Python spirit’ (Eyovoav 
mveŭpa Tu@déva), wherewith she prophesied. The pretence to possess such 
a spirit explains ‘ventriloquism’, i.e. ‘speech in the belly (venter)'. The 
latter consists of mere tricks of the voice, which were referred to the belly 
only because of this background of belief. 

1 Among the Karens of Burma similar considerations seem to have led 
to the same basic scheme, though the context of life and thought is 
remote from those of the Greeks, Romans, Jews, Babylonians and their 
kin. The conscious self responsible for ordinary actions is the thah in the 
heart in the breast. The life-soul or ‘spirit’, the presence of which means 
life and strength, and to which procreation and fertility belong, is the /a 
or kalah associated with the head. It passes through the fontanelle and is 
associated with the skull. Every animal, every plant has its la. In a man 
itis active during sleep. Then it may wander from the body and besexually 
united with another. It is responsible for dreams, visions; for insanity, 
reckless folly or courage (cf. pp. 147 ff.); for shamelessness and lust. It is 
that which survives death, that with which the person is then identified. 
It is associated also with the belly, seat of passions. That of the wicked 
chooses its next form of life after death by pickingup entrails from a heap— 
the kephoo is * the stomach of a wizard which at night in the repulsive form 
ofa human head and entrails sallies forth in quest of food’. They ‘formerly 
supposed that every human being found having a MY [=“ paunch” or 
**stomach''] was a witch or wizard’. See A Dictionary of the Sgau Karen 
Language, p. 69 and E. B. Cross in Journ. of Amer. Or. Soc. tv, 1854, 
рр. 309-12; F. Mason in Journ. of Asiat. Soc. xxxiv, 1865, pp. 196-202, 
208; C. J. F. S. Forbes, British Burma and its People, 1878, pp. 252, 276; 
H. I. Marshall, The Karen People of Burma, 1922, pp. 156, 169, 204, 219-22, 
229, 232, 245, 276f. 
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out and saved those that sank (Welhausen, of. cit. p. 160). In 
England the same method was employed. It is described, 
with examples, by Sir Walter Scott in his Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft (chap. уш) : ‘The suspected person was wrapped 
in a sheet, having the great toes and thumbs tied together, and 
so dragged through a pond or river. Ifshe sank, it was received 
in favour of the accused; but if the body floated (which must 
have occurred ten times for once, if it was placed with care on 
the surface of the water), the accused was condemned.’ 

The Jews, for whom, we have seen reason to believe 
(pp. 109, 183 f., 189), the thighs contained the seed and 
spirit or soul, seem to have given similar value to the knees. 
A mother gives birth to a child on to the knees of one, who by 
receiving it thus assumes its parentage (Gen. xxx, 3-6; 
cf. 1, 23; Job iii, 12). The Hebrew word for ‘knee’, berekh, pl. 
birkayim, is clearly one with Bab. birku, ‘knee’ or ‘generative 
organ"! (pp. 124, n. 6, 176), and appears to be related to Hebr. 
b'rekha, ‘pool’, perhaps as containing liquid that meant 
fertility (pp. 177£). Why were the knees or kneeling vitally 
important to the act of blessing? The verb barakh, bérékh 
(Pi‘el), ‘knee’ or ‘kneel’, is used mainly in the sense ‘bless’. 
It does not mean ‘pray’ or ‘worship’. It is used either of 
actually making fruitful and prosperous or of the bestowal of 
such ‘blessing’ with words: ‘I will bless her, and moreover I 
will give thee a son of her: yea, I will bless her, and she shall be 
a mother of nations...as for Ishmael, I have ‘heard thee: 
behold, I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and 


1 Some passages in which this translation has been deemed necessary can 
perhaps be referred just to the knees with the significance we have traced. 

3 We can now perhaps understand this with not only the ancient Irish 
custom of raising the knee or thigh, source of generation, to greet or hail 
(p. 186 with p. 175), but also the Egyptian custom of blessing or hailing in 
greeting (Trpookuvéouci) by lowering the hand to the knee (Herodotus п, 
80). Cf., among the Finns, the putting of hands to knee to create (p. 177). 
For the Egyptians the thighs were seats of the seed and life (pp. 183, 280) 
and the hieroglyph for the ka (= genius) was just a pair of hands and arms 
out-stretched (see p. 495 below with p. 284 above) and they transmitted 
life by the hands and arms (see p. 208, n. 3). We may compare also the 
Anglo-Saxon use of the middle finger (= digitus impudicus) to greet or bless 
with life and health (pp. 477 n. 2 and 494 ff. below). 
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will multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes shall be beget’ 
(Gen. xvii, 16, 20); ‘He smelled the smell of his raiment, and 
blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my son is as the smell 
of a field which the Lord has blessed: and God give thee of 
the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, and plenty 
of corn and wine’ (Gen. xxvii, 27 Ё; cf. 38 £.); ‘Eli blessed 
Elkanah and his wife, and said, The Lord give thee seed of 
this woman for the loan which was lent to the Lord. . ..And 
the Lord visited Hannah, and she conceived, and bare three 
sons and two daughters’ (I Sam. ii, 20, etc.). Blessing seems 
indeed to have been thought of as an outpouring of liquid, of 
fruitfulness: ‘The Almighty, who shall bless thee, with blessings 
of heaven above, blessings of the deep that coucheth beneath, 
blessings of the breasts, and of the womb" (Gen. xlix, 25); 
‘Passing through the valley of weeping they make it a place 
of springs; yea, the early rain covereth it with blessings’ 
(Ps. Іхххіу, 6); ‘Like the dew of Hermon, that cometh down 
upon the mountains of Zion: for there the Lord commanded 
the blessing, even life for evermore’ (Ps. cxxxiii, 3); ‘For 
I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon 
the dry ground: I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thine offspring: and they shall spring up among 
the grass, as willows by the watercourses’ (Isa. xliv, 3); 
*And I will make them and the places round about my hill 
a blessing; and I will cause the shower to come down in its 
season; there shall be showers of blessing. And the tree of the 
field shall yield its fruit’ (Ezek. xxxiv, 26); ‘Prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing’ (Mal. iii, 
10); ‘The soul of blessing shall be made fat: and he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself’ (Prov. xi, 25); ‘Let 
thy fountain be blessed, and rejoice in the wife of thy youth’ 
(ibid. v, 18). 

These passages strongly suggest that to give a blessing was 
to give liquid that is life, seed. Isa. xliv, 3 equates ‘blessing’ 
with ‘spirit’, both ‘poured’. We saw elsewhere how the life- 
soul (=‘spirit’) was identified with the seed (pp. 108 ff., 
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123 ff., 174 Е, 189 f., 234, etc.). That identification will 
explain Isa. xxxii, 15: ‘Until the spirit be poured upon us 
from on high and the wilderness become a fruitful field’ 
(cf. xliv, 3 f. and pp. 189 ff.). This is naturally understood of 
Yahweh as the husband of the land (cf. Isa. lxii, 4 f.) even as 
the Canaanite Baal was believed to be and as we have seen on 
occasion the Greek Zeus (p. 230, n. 8). See also p. 288. Very 
near is Ps. civ, 30: ‘Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are 
created, and thou renewest the face of the ground.’ Cf. Gen. 
i, 1 ff. (a conflation of this with creation by the spoken word). 

To come back to the other aspect of the spirit—but it is 
still liquid—' It shall come to pass afterwards that I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy' (Joel ii, 28). In the New Testament the 
‘spirit’ of God, ‘the Holy Spirit’, is ‘poured’ (Acts ii, 33; x, 
45, etc.), ‘making anew’ with ‘the bath of regeneration’ 
(Titus iii, 5f.), and it is absorbed as liquid, ‘drunk’ in (I Cor. 
Xii, 13; cf. Acts i, 5; xi, 15f.; II Cor. iii, 3, etc.). 

A father about to die ‘blessed’ his sons (Gen. xxvii, 4 ff., 
xlviii, 9 ff. etc.). He might then be thought to transmit not 
merely fruitfulness but soul or ‘spirit’. In anointing a king, 
the spirit was given by pouring actual liquid representing seed 
into one who thus becomes a ‘son’ (pp. 189 ff.). It is not the 
legal fiction of adoption but a magically effective bestowal of 
seed —spirit (cf. pp. 109, n. 4; 111, n. 6). Elijah is told: 
* Elisha, son of Shaphat. . .shalt thou anoint to be prophet in 
thy room' (I Kings xix, 16). In fact, as Elijah departed, 
Elisha asks for and obtains a double portion of Elijah’s 
‘spirit’ (II Kings ii, 9-15). We can thus understand his cry 
‘My father, my father’ ; also perhaps ‘the sons of the prophets’ 
(ibid. 3, 15; I Kings xx, 35 Ё, etc.; cf. I Sam. x, 11 Ё) and the 
‘begetting’ of ‘sons’ or ‘children’ by this or that Apostle 
(e.g. I Cor. iv, 14-17, Philemon 10), who transmits the 
‘spirit’ of God, the Holy Spirit (II Tim. i, 2, 6f., 14, etc.), and 
is himself thus a ‘godfather’, ‘his fader spirituel’ as Chaucer's 
Persone (835 [908]) calls him. This appears to be the ultimate 
source of ‘godfathers’. 
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The spirit might be transmitted into the head (seat, 
apparently, of prophetic spirit and seed, pp. 102 ff., 234, etc.) 
either by anointing or by laying the hand upon it. Joshua 
‘was full of the spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon him’ (Deut. xxxiv, 9). It was through his hands that 
he, who ‘blessed’ his son or grandson before he died, trans- 
mitted his gift (Gen. xlviii, 13 ff.; cf. xlix, 26, etc.). The hand 
was for the Jews, with the knees, the seat of strength (e.g. 
Job iv, 3 f., Isa. xxxv, 3) or of ‘life’ (Isa. lvii, то), both of 
which were naturally associated with the seed (pp. 108f., 189, 
235; cf. 478, n. 2). It had sanctity, being given as a pledge 
(II Kings x, 15; Ezek. xvii, 18, etc.) as among the Greeks, 
Romans and others. For these, we have found reason to 
believe, it represented, was in some way identified with, the 
procreative life-soul (pp. 97; 177; 198, n. 1; 226, n. 1; 
233, n. 5; 477, n. 2; cf. 478, n. 2). And we may now guess 
that it represented this also among the Jews and their 
neighbours. That will explain how it could be that we are 
told in the Talmud (Sota 36 b) that, when Potiphar's wife 
invited Joseph to lie with her and he suppressed his desire, ‘the 
seed came out of his finger nails’. Cf. Midr. Rabb. Gen. 87: 
*his seed was scattered and issued through his finger nails.'' 
Its survival will explain the doubtless ancient belief, universal 
comparatively recently amongst the Nusairiyeh in Syria, 

* It also perhaps explains how the phylactery on the hand (see below, 
р. 497, n. 1) could be interpreted as representing ‘restraint of lust’ (see 
I. Abrahams in Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics Хп, 144, citing 
Shülhàn 'Árükh I, ch. 25). Similar thoughts to the above perhaps lay 
behind the Slav story that Satancreated his following of demons by washing 
his hands and letting the water drip from his fingers behind him. From 
these drops the demons arose. (See Hastings, of. cit. ту, 6225.) This 
evidence may be added to that on p. 246 that, like horns, the finger-nail 
and toe-nail, Latin unguis, and the talon, or hoof, Latin ungula, were 
believed to be outcrops of the life-fluid (‘oil’ as we have seen). One is 
tempted tosuggestthat the early Latins felt a relation with unguo = ' I anoint’. 
If they originally conceived of ‘anointmg’, as did perhaps the Greeks, as 
‘piercing, penetrating’ (cf. ҳріо, pp. 211 f.), that sense would fit the nails 
and talons, which may suffice to link unguo with unguis and ungula. In 
English and other Germanic languages the word for ‘nail’ in this sense 


also describes a piercing spike as if piercing were a prime characteristic of 
finger-nails. 
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that their Sheikhs have no ordinary sexual union, but ‘their 
children are begotten through passes which they make with 
their hands over the bodies of their wives’* (Curtiss, of. cit. 
р. 107, citing E. E. Salisbury, Journ. of the Amer. Orient. Soc. 
уш, 1866, p. 297). This, too, will throw light upon the story 
of Epaphos, told by Aeschylus and others, that Zeus begot 
him upon Іо with a touch of his hand: ёф&тгтоор xtipl prtver 
yóvov (Aesch. Supp. 313), marp quroupyós aUTÓytip &vat 
(ibid. 592), ётафёу &rappei xeipl кої Oryc uóvov (P.V. 849). 
The two lands with which the Greeks particularly associated 
Epaphos were Egypt and Syria (see, for example, Apollod. 
Bibl. п, 9 Wagn.). In Egypt the texts and pictorial repre- 
sentations show that life was transmitted by the hand (p. 208, 
n. 3), and from the earliest times the hieroglyph for the ka 
( = genius; for example, ‘he is thy son whom thy ka hath be- 
gotten for thee’, Instruction of Ptahhotep? 12) was two hands and 
arms outstretched thus: [ J. The evidence we have just set 
out shows the beliefs the Greeks would find in Syria. These 
might well make them think of Epaphos there or have been 
part of any basis they found for the story there. 

There are two other pieces of early evidence which may be 
relevant. In Isa. lviii, 9, current evil practices are attacked: 
‘the putting forth of the finger and speaking wickedly’. 
Among the Babylonians the finger was stuck out to annoy or 
insult (as the digitus impudicus at Rome, see p. 198, n. 1) and 

* This begetting by moving the hand over may perhaps be linked with 
the begetting by anointing, since the verb ‘anoint’ mashah in other contexts 
means ‘smear’ or ‘stroke’. In anointing a king the oil originally was 
probably stroked, smeared, on the head with the hand. 

? See A. Erman, The Lit. of the Anc. Egyptians, trans. Blackman, p. 59. 
Circumcision was performed by a priest of the ka (see Budge, Osiris etc. 11, 
p. 220). The ka was apparently identified also with the head. Cf. pp. 105, 
203, 278, 284 above. The king’s ka was represented sometimes in human 
form carrying a cane, at the top of which is a head surmounted by the 
hieroglyphic sign meaning ‘royal ka’. Sometimes the ka was represented 
(for example over the head of the king in battle) just by a fan (see for 
example Naville in Hastings, Encycl. Rel. and Eth. m, 431). We can perhaps 
explain this as a symbol for the wind-like ‘spirit’, the source of wind. 


Cf. puxh (кохе, pp. 120f.), anima, ruah, with flabellum ( flabrum), éventail, 
etc. 
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originally it was credited with magic potency.’ The other 
evidence consists of a very curious practice at burial unearthed 
in Palestine. ‘In a number of tombs, all about 1200 B.c., there 
were found with the vessels containing food exactly identical 
vessels containing one or more human bones. In one, for 
instance, was a small earthenware jug containing the finger- 
bones of an infant.'* There was part of a skull fitted into 
a bowl but for the most part they were finger-bones of children 
or adults. This reminds us of the Roman custom of os resectum, 
the custom of cutting off a finger before burning: the presence 
of this one ‘bone’ rendered the house funesta until it was 
burned (p. 267). Festus reports it thus: membrum abscidi mortuo 
dicebatur cum digitus eius decidebatur ad quod servatum iusta fierent 
reliquo corpore combusto (Festus s.v. p. 135 Linds.). It is perhaps 
natural to relate this preservation of finger-bones with the 
identification of the hand or a finger with the ‘spirit’ or 
procreative life-soul. With both I would link the ancient 
Jewish practice of giving the name ‘hand’ to a stone set up 
for the dead. Thus: ‘Absalom in his life-time had taken and 
reared up for himself a pillar. ..for he said: “I have no son 
to keep my name in remembrance” and he called the pillar 
after his own name and it is called “‘Absalom’s hand” unto 
this day' (II Sam. xviii, 18; cf. I Sam. xv, 12) and in Isa. lvi, 
4f.: ‘For thus saith Yahweh of the eunuchs that keep my 
Sabbaths...: Unto them will I give in mine house and within 
my walls a hand and a name better than sons and daughters.’ 
These suggest that the pillar was intended as a permanent 
embodiment or representative of the procreative life-soul or 
spirit, and with this the ‘name’ was identified (cf. pp. 145, 
264). Some of the extant pillars at graves are clearly them- 
selves phallic? This use of ‘hand’ in the above passages has 
been interpreted as implying that the representation of a hand 


1 бее H. Holma, Die Namen der Körperteile im Assyr-Bab. p. 123. 

з Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1905, pp. 32 f. 

3 See the examples cited by S. A. Cook in his notes to the third edition 
of W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 1927, p. 688, also 
Curtiss, of. cit. p. 188, etc. 
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was put upon the tombstone as we know it was upon the 
stelae dedicated to the Phoenician Baal and Tanith. These last 
were fertility powers, and I suggest that the hand in their case 
was not merely apotropaic or a pointer but expressive of the 
procreative life-power in the god as in a man. And with this 
I would link the remarkable practice of representing the 
fertility god Sabazios by a hand or in the form of a man 
carrying a hand on a sceptre (see Roscher’s Lexicon s.v., also 
p. 198, n. 1 above). The inclination of the Jews to worship him 
and to identify his name with Sabaoth may have been helped by 
their ideas about the hand. It is interesting for what we shall 
say about blessing with the hand upraised that the Sabazios 
hand has the curious gesture (the two first fingers up and apart 
and the thumb outstretched but the two smaller fingers bent 
towards the palm) which has down the centuries been used 
for ‘blessing’ in the Christian Church of the West. 

This relation of the hand to the procreative life-soul = 
‘spirit’* will help us to understand its use amongst men 
(cf. p. 208, n. 3) no less than anointing, in transmitting the 
spirit or vital power, also how instead of the frequent 'the 
spirit of Yahweh came upon him’ (Judges iii, 10; vi, 34; I Sam. 
x, 6; xvi, 13, etc.) we find ‘the hand of Yahweh came upon 
him, and he said’ etc. (II Kings iii, 15 f.; Ezek. i, 3; iii, 22; 
viii, rf; xxxvii, I, etc.), and why, reporting the defence 
of Jesus, when attacked for casting out evil spirits, Luke can 
make him say ‘But if I by the finger of God cast out devils’ 
(xi, 20) where Matthew has ‘But if I by the spirit of God cast 
out devils’ (xii, 28). We can also understand how Jesus and 
the Apostles by ‘laying on of hands’ transmitted the spirit 

* With the above evidence for the association of the procreative life- 
soul = ‘spirit’ with the head, thighs and hand we have already (р. 478, 
n. 2) related the practice of putting a seal or mark or name upon the head, 
thigh or hand of the slave. With it should naturally also be related the use 
of phylacteries, the fastening of protective amulets upon the head and the 
hand or arm (see p. 494, n. 1; Blau, of. cit. pp. 92, 151; cf. Exod. xiii, 9, 16; 
Deut. vi, 8; xi, 18) and the curious passage of Ezek. xiii, 17 ff. against women 
who prophesy out of their own heart and ‘sew bands (? amulets, charms) 


upon all hands and make wrappings for the heads of every stature to 
hunt souls...’. 


оо 32 
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(Acts viii, 17; ix, 17; xix, 6, etc.) even as it was transmitted 
by anointing. They also by laying on of hands transmitted— 
another aspect of the same thing (pp. 196 ff., 477, n. 2)—life, 
health (Mark v, 23; vi, 5; xvi, 18, etc.). Here also their 
‘laying on of hands’ has the same value as their anointing 
(see p. 287, n. 2). With, doubtles, the same original 
significance hands were uplifted to ‘bless’ or ‘hail’, i.e. to 
bestow life and health, at a distance.’ In early Christian art 
God the Father, or perhaps rather his ‘Spirit’, is often repre- 
sented by just a hand. 

The Holy Spirit became visible as fire—at Pentecost. ruah 
meant ‘wind’; and the ‘spirit’ (ruah) of a man or of Yahweh 
was, as we saw, of this nature. So, 'suddenly there came from 
heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind and it 
filled all the house where they weresitting and they saw tongues 
parting asunder (i.e. distributing themselves) like as of fire 
and it sat upon each of them and they were all filled with the 
Holy Spirit’ (Acts ii, 2-4). It was the ‘baptism with the 
Holy Spirit’ (i, 5). According to Matthew (iii, 11) and Luke 
(iii, 16), John the Baptist had the same conception: ‘I indeed 
baptise you with water unto repentance; but he that cometh 
after me...shall baptise you with the Holy Spirit and fire 
(èv TrveUporri. &суйїфр кої Tupi)’. This can now be related to 
the belief we have already traced in the Talmud (Niddah gob: 
see р. 153, n. I with pp. 147 ff.): that when a child is in the 
womb, a light burns on its head, in which the life-soul 
( 2 spirit) is; that is, in a human being his own spirit is 
manifest as fire. With this we related not only similar beliefs 
among other peoples but also the belief about Moses that 
when he came down from Mount Sinai, ‘the skin of his face 


! Lev. ix, 22f., II Kings iv, 29 etc. Cf. pp. 181, n. 1; 186; 477, n. 2; 
491, n. 2. This beneficent act, bestowal of life, may have been the original 
meaning of the Roman greeting by holding up the hand, perhaps the 
finger (digitus salutaris), towards another, i.e. salutare, ‘to give salus to’, 
our ‘salute’. Salus and salve! = ‘Hail!’ (pp. 277, 477, n. 1), Homeric ote, 
expressed originally‘ wholeness’, the fulness of life. Cf. p. 477, n. 2 and the 
greeting ‘Live!’ taken over by the Romans as ave from the Carthaginians 
(see Plautus, Poen. 998, 1141 and, for example, Walde-Hofmann s.v.). 
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shone and they were afraid to come nigh him'' (Exod. 
xxxiv, 30). It was, apparently, his spirit manifest in power; 
but the spirit of Yahweh possessing one would naturally be 
conceived in the same form, as of fire. We can now better 
understand the ‘glory’, or halo.” 

An oil-lamp was put on their tombs by the Jews in the 
first centuries of our era to represent the spirit? The equa- 
tion had been made long before in a way which grimly 
convinces of its reality. We saw that in the sacrifice it was 
the fat, which was identified with the 'spirit', that was 
offered (рр. 287, 484 f.). ‘In the period contemporaneous with 
Egyptian rule in Canaan, deposits of lamps placed between 
two bowls begin to occur under the corners of thresholds 
of houses, in positions where formerly sacrificed infants 
were buried. It is clear that these are intended as sub- 
stitutes for child-sacrifice. The lamp, the symbol of life, 
takes the place of the life of the child....Lamp and bowl 
deposits become increasingly frequent in the upper Canaanite 


1 It isin harmony with the above interpretation of head and hands that 
early Christians believed that in holy men praying at night the head and 
uplifted hands flamed (see examples in Reitzenstein, Hist. Monach. 
и. Hist. Laus. pp. 56 Е). 

* See p. 167. In the New Testament, 66$« ‘glory’ is used of shining 
radiance as kabhodh ‘glory’ is in the Old. See e.g. Acts xxii, 11; Luke ix, 
29-32; I Corinth. xv, 41. Paul speaks of himself and his fellows as 
ministers not, as Moses was, of death, the letter of the Law that killeth, but 
of the spirit of the living God that giveth life. Therefore they shine with 
glory not less than Moses: ‘If the ministration of death in letters, en- 
graven on stones, came with glory so that the children of Israel could not 
look steadfastly upon the face of Moses for the glory of his face, how should 
not rather the ministration of the spirit be with glory?...We all with 
unveiled faces reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory even as from the spirit of the 
Lord (or “from the spirit which is the Lord” &ró Kupíou trvevpartos).... 
God, who said “ Light shall shine out of darkness”, hath shined in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ’ (II Corinth. iii, 7, 18; iv, 6). The ‘glory’, kabhodh, 568a 
(Lxx), of Yahweh was visible fire (Exod. xxiv, 16f.; Ezek. i, 27f., x, 4 
etc.). Cf. Isaiah x, 16 with passages in which kabhodh is used apparently 
of the soul or spirit in a man, e.g. Gen. xlix, 6; Ps. vii, 5 and xvi, 9, in 
which last it is rendered by the Lxx as ‘tongue’, yAóooa. 

3 See for example Hastings, of. cit. Xil, 144b. 
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and Israelite levels, and jar-burials [i.e. of infants] decrease 
in the same ratio, until, about the time of the Exile, jar- 
burials cease altogether and only lamp and bowl deposits 
remain.’* The lamp is not just a ‘symbol of life’ but equiva- 
lent ‘spirit’, life-stuff, to serve instead (cf. p. 188, n. 3). This, 
which links the oil or life-fluid in a man with the spirit, with 
which, as we saw on very different evidence, it was identified in 
belief (pp. 189 ff.), and which links it with the flame, as which 
both oil and spirit could be manifest, also perhaps lies behind 
‘The spirit (n*shama) of a man is a lamp of Yahweh searching 
all the innermost parts of the belly (Pefen)', Prov. xx, 27. 

There remains the dove. When Jesus was baptised by John, 
Mark tells us that * Coming up out of the water, he saw the 
heavens rent asunder and the Spirit as a dove descending upon 
[or *into"] him. And a voice came out of the heavens: 
“Thou art my beloved son; in thee I am well pleased”. And 
straightway the Spirit driveth him forth into the wilderness' 
(i, 10-12). It is perhaps now unnecessary to urge that here, 
too, the explanation is to be found in the conceptions of the 
spirit in man, i.e. that at this time the spirit of an ordinary 
human being was conceived of as taking the form of a dove so 
that the spirit of God to possess a man was thought of in the 
same form. There is clear evidence that in Palestine and Syria 
the spirit outside the body, the departed spirit, was thought of 
as a dove. There were columbaria with niches for the urns or 
ashes of the dead; and actual dovecots were joined to graves.” 
This thought was continued among the early Christians. In 
the Catacombs we find the spirit drinking the water of life 
represented by a dove drinking from a basin.? There are two 

т L. B. Paton in Hastings, op. cit. ш, 187, citing Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, 1903, pp. 10 f., 228, 299, 306 ff. 

? See Gressmann, Taufe и. Taubengóttin, Archiv fiir Religionswiss. xx, 
рр. 328-30. The departed spirit appeared in the form of a dove in old 
Germanic and Slav (Polish) beliefs (see Grimm, Deutsche Myth.’ pp. 690 f. 
with JVachtr. p. 246). If, as appears likely, the Erinyes were originally 
departed yuyat of human beings (cf. p. 424, n. 7), the association of dark- 
coloured doves with them and the fate goddesses (Aelian, Nat. Anim. x, 33) 


points to a similar Greek belief. 
3 See, for example, Hastings, op. cit. хп, 1895. 
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obvious reasons for this belief. The dove is remarkable for its 
mating ways, its loving habits. In the Song of Songs (i, 15; ii, 
14; iv, 1; V, 2; vi, 9) itis the type of the beloved, of the tender- 
ness of love. It was, therefore, as natural to see in it an 
embodiment of the departed procreative ‘spirit’ as it was to 
see in dove form the spirit of love and fertility in all things, the 
goddess A&tarte, Atargatis, etc. (cf. the relation of the pro- 
creative life-soul, juno, and the great goddess of procreation, 
Juno, pp. 142f.). Theother reason is its low mournful note. This 
is its other most frequently mentioned attribute in the Old 
Testament. It ‘mourns’ (Isa. xxxviii, 14; lix, 11; Ezek. vii, 16; 
Nahum ii, 7). One of the words (hagha) used to describe this 
sound of doves (for example, Isa. xxxviii, 14) is one of two— 
itis translated ‘ mutter'—used of the sound of soothsayers who 
prophesied with the aid of a departed spirit (Isa. viii, 19). The 
other verb used of the sounds of the latter, gaphaph (Isa. viii, 19; 
xxix, 4), which has been translated ‘whisper’, ‘peep’ or ‘chirp’, 
is from its other instances (ibid. x, 14; xxxviii, 14) clearly a term 
for birds' utterance. The characteristic utterance of the Arab 
soothsayer is known as saj‘, of which the normal meaning is 
the ‘cooing’ of a dove. 

In the earliest Gospel, Mark, Jesus was the son of Joseph 
born again of water and the Spirit as Son of God at baptism, 
the Messiah, ypiotds i.e. ‘Christ’ =‘ anointed’? (see pp. 189f.). 
When the Gospels of Matthew and Luke were written, a new 
and more impressive story appears. According to Matthew, 
when Mary was only betrothed, she was found to be with child, 
and Joseph was warned by an angel: ‘Fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife; for that which is begotten in her is of the 
Holy Spirit’, and Joseph took her ‘and knew her not till she 


* In this version the spirit, that in the original Messiah was apparently 
conceived of as oil infused (pp. 189 ff.), takes the form of a dove. If the 
Baptist actually anointed Jesus, the coming of the dove is a visualisation of 
the divine counterpart coming as when Samuel ‘anointed him in the 
midst of his brethren and the spirit of the Lord (Yahweh) came mightily 
upon David...’ (Y Sam. xvi, 13; see p. 190). It was slightly delayed in 
the case of Saul (I Sam. x, 1-13). There is nothing to preclude that at 
baptism Jesus was deeply moved, had a profound religious experience in 
which he felt himself called as Messiah (pp. 189 f.). 
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had brought forth a son' (i, 18-25). In Luke i also Jesus is 
the Son of God from the womb. There is no hint of any message 
to Joseph, but Gabriel says to Mary: '' Fear not, Mary: 
for thou hast found favour with God, and behold thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb and bring forth a son and shalt call his 
name Jesus. He shall be great and shall be called the son of 
the Most High"...and Mary said unto the angel “How 
shall this be, seeing I know not a man?" And the angel 
answered and said unto her, “Тһе Holy Spirit shall come 
upon thee and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee; wherefore also that which is to be born shall be called 
holy, the Son of God”? (i, 26-38).’ So for John (i, 14, 18; 
iii, 16, 18) and others later Jesus was ‘the only begotten son 
of God’. God is the father; and his 'spirit'—that in a man, 
to which, as we have seen, procreation belongs, and part of 
which passes to be the ‘spirit’ of his son (cf. p. 109, esp. n. 3; 
p. 111, n. 6; pp. 492 f.) —is naturally involved in this begetting. 
These appear to be the original basic interrelations of 
the Trinity, of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The Spirit is 
the link no less in the other version of Jesus’ sonship 
(pp. 190 £). Luke's expression ‘The Holy Spirit shall come 
upon you’ is that which in Acts i, 8 describes the entry? of 
the Spirit into the Apostles (ii, 3 £). Even this account of 

* Somewhat inconsistently Matthew and Luke retain the alternative 
story of Jesus’ divine sonship. They represent him as receiving the Spirit 
and acknowledged by God as his son only after his baptism by John 
(Matt. iii, 16 f.; Luke iii, 21 f.). Contrast John the Baptist ‘filled with the 
Holy Spirit even from his mother's womb’ (Luke i, 15). 

2 In harmony with what we saw (pp. 119f. with note 14) of pro- 
creation as ‘breathing’, Mary was apparently believed by some quite late 
to receive the Holy Spirit as breathed into her womb. Ambrose in the 
4th century in his hymn ‘ Veni redemptor gentium’: 

Non ex virili semine 
Sed mystico spiramine 
Verbum Dei factum est caro 


Fructusque ventris floruit, 


and it recurs e.g. ИРЕ 
8 Aura sancti spiritus 


Crescit venter caelitus 
Nulli viro cognitus. 


(See Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, ed. Blume and Dreves, v, p. 58.) 
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the divine fatherhood, given by Luke with great dignity and 
beauty, fitted into existing thought. The occasional visiting 
of a woman by Yahweh to bring to birth a son seems to be 
implicit in Paul's interpretation (Rom. ix, 7-9; cf. Gal. iv, 
22—9) of the story of Yahweh's promised visit to Sarah and 
the consequent birth of Isaac (Gen. xviii, 10-15; xxi, 1-3), son 
not of the flesh (of Abraham) but ‘of the promise’. Philo of 
Alexandria, an older contemporary of Jesus, saw in such 
passages actual begetting by God.’ 

The last stage in this progressive exaltation? of Jesus into 
God represents him as ‘begotten before all worlds’ without 
naming a mother or explaining how this fact was known: ‘the 
firstborn of all creation; for in him were all things created in 
the heavens and upon the earth...all things have been 
created through him and unto him; and he is before all things 
and in him all things consist. . .in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily’ (Coloss. i, 15-17; ii, 9; cf. Hebr. i, 2, 
etc.); ‘who being in the form of God...emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, becoming in the likeness of men’ 
(Philipp. i, 6 Е). ‘In the beginning was the Word [Adyos, 
* Logos"] and the Word was with God and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him [5 атой] and without him was not anything 
made...and the Word became flesh and dwelt among us 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father’ (John i, 1-3, 14). This last stage is crystal- 
lised in the equality of the three Persons of the Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost or Spirit, e.g. in the ‘ Athanasian 
Creed’: ‘Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholick Faith; which Faith 


1 See, for example, A. S. Carman, ' Philo's doctrine of the divine Father 
and the virgin mother’, Amer. Journ. of Theol. 1905, pp. 491 ff. 

* "There has also, somewhat later, been progressive exaltation of Mary 
the mother of Jesus into the Mother of God. So, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, her ‘immaculate conception’, disputed since the second-century 
Protevangelium or Book of James, was proclaimed by the Pope in 1854; and 
the taking up of her body as well as her soul into heaven is even now in 
1950 at last proclaimed as a dogma by the Pope, assured of the support of 
a majority of bishops. 
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except everyone do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholick Faith is this: 
that we worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity... 
and in this Trinity none is afore or after other, none is greater 
or less than another, but the whole three Persons are co-eternal 
together and co-equal.’ It is a magnificent, though difficult, 
conception. It made it easier for men to worship Jesus and to 
find power in him; it linked him with the cosmic Logos of the 
Stoics or of Philo; but it was apparently no more than the 
confidently expressed thought of St Paul or a contemporary, 
which was almost inevitably welcome to his followers. It is 
no more certainly true than some of St Paul's other pro- 
nouncements, for example: ‘neither was the man created for 
the woman, but the woman for the man’ (I Corinth. xi, 9). 
More important, it was apparently undreamed of by Jesus 
himself, who according to the earliest and most trustworthy 
evidence, when addressed as ‘Good Teacher’, said ‘Why 
callest thou me good? None is good save one, even God’ 
(Mark x, 18; Luke xviii, 19; cf. Matt. xix, 17), and, when 
crucified, said ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ (Mark xv, 34; Matt. xxvii, 46). 

To trace the genesis of certain beliefs and to explain their 
form is not to discredit the truth most of them image, though 
imperfectly, the essential Christian vision of God and of men 
in relation to Him and to each other, a vision already in great 
partseen by the noblest Jewish prophets and Greek philosophers 
but most simply and movingly proclaimed and lived by Jesus. 
Through him and his disciples and apostles the ancient super- 
stition that the king is son of a god became a way for all men to 
know Godas their Father’ (pp.1gof.), and the ancient and rather 
selfish idea of sacrifice, redeeming oneself by the life of a fellow- 
creature, became through the self-offered ‘Lamb of God’ self- 
sacrifice: ‘that a man lay down his life for his friends’, and all 
men are these. This vision is in the present writer’s opinion 


1 This image too, of course, is imperfect. Its maleness, its anthro- 
pomorphism, its suggestion of a being of the same order as man, these are 
not intrinsic to ordinary experience of the universe or to the mystic’s 
awareness of God. 
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moreuniversal and profound than any of the arrogant ideologies 
or timid scepticisms of the modern world, and it needs to be 
proclaimed anew, freed from the inessential details that have 
been outgrown. They prevent its acceptance by critical minds 
and, scarcely less, by the mass of men. These now depend upon 
their own devices and the inertia of a tradition whose creden- 
tials have become dubious. To ‘cut away the dead wood’ and 
reveal the still solid core of truth would be worth much. ‘I am 
the true vine and my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away; and 
every branch that beareth fruit he purgeth it that it may bear 
more fruit’ (John xv, 1 Ё). A man is not helped to know God 
or to love his neighbour as himself if he is required to believe, 
for instance, that an insane person is ‘possessed of an unclean 
spirit’ or ‘devil’, or by eight, or by a legion of them, and that 
once these last were obligingly transferred by Jesus from one 
man into two thousand swine, that were innocently feeding 
near, and in the swine rushed to drown them all (Mark v, 
2—14), or that Jesus blasted a fig-tree because it had not borne 
fruit out of season when he wanted some (ibid. xi, 12-23). If 
the superstitions of Palestine nineteen centuries ago are under- 
stood, seen for what they were, they need not discredit the 
unageing truths, which had already then been perceived and 
with which they were then inevitably joined. Jesus himself 
applied a fearless common sense and humanity to venerable 
but unhelpful superstitions, ‘the tradition of men’ (see for 
example Mark ii, 23-iii, 6; vii, 1-23). Fearlessly to follow 
common sense and humanity, never allowing either to be 
sacrificed to a doctrine or to personal or sectional or national 
ends, seems to be the chief need of this age. 


V. PRAECORDIA AND THE LIVER 
(Addendum to pp. 42 and 89) 


We saw that for the Romans the organs of consciousness 
were the heart and the liver and the praecordia; and we 
interpreted praecordia as originally meaning not the diaphragm 
but the lungs. This explains and is itself confirmed by five 
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tabellae defixionis or curse-tablets which were published by 
M. W. Sherwood Fox in the American Journal of Philology 
(Suppl., vol. xxxiii, 1912) and have been kindly brought to 
my notice by Mr F. H. Sandbach in time for insertion here. 
They appear to have been inscribed in or near Rome perhaps 
7о years в.с. In more or less identical terms each of them for 
a different occasion consigns to Proserpine the various parts 
of a victim's body, indicating their functions: for example, 
*the mouth, lips, tongue so that the victim may not be able 
to say what is causing her to suffer' (ni dicere possit quit sibi 
doleat), her feet so that she may not be able to stand, and so 
on. Thus ‘her chest, liver, heart and lungs so that she may 
not be able to understand (or "perceive") at all what is 
causing her to suffer’ (pectus, iocinera, cor, pulmones ni possit quit 
sentire quit sibi doleat). 'These organs were consulted for know- 
ledge of the future (p. 60, n. 2). 


VI. ВРОТОХ, ‘GORE’, AND THE ‘ICHOR’ OF 
THE GODS 


(Addendum to pp. 46 ff., 61, 298 f.) 


We have seen that in man while the life-soul, the Уут, is 
the divine, the immortal, factor, the 9upós is mortal, ‘des- 
troyed’ and ‘shattered’ by death. Death itself is characterised 
as ‘Oupds-shattering’ (p. 95). But @upds is in direct relation 
to, is an emanation of, blood (pp. 46ff., 61). This relation of 
®upds, the mortal factor, to blood may help us to explain 
Ppóros, ‘gore’ (blood that has run from a wound and is dry 
apparently), i.e. that it is in origin one with fporós, related 
to mors and meaning ‘mortal’ or ‘dead’. Its 6uuds has been 
destroyed, and it is parted from the yuxń. For the accents 
cf. pp. 211, n. 9; 343 ff. If Bpóros expressed originally only 
what is ‘mortal’ or ‘dead’, the Jliad’s invariable definition of 
it by aipardeis is natural. Homer seems to have understood 
Ppóros in some such way. His gods have no ‘blood’ that is 
mortal, only a counterpart that is 4uBpotov, ‘immortal’, i.e. 

chor, which is why they are known as 'immortal'. This 
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liquid, ichor, issues when, in Л. v, 339ff, Aphrodite is 
wounded: 
фёє 5° &uBpotov alpa Өғоїо 
Хор, olds tép Te Déct ракоресот Өєоїолу· 
ov yàp оїтоу боло”, où Trívouvo оїдота olvov, 
тобуєк” ёусіроуёсѕ оі кої á&Góvorroi коЛёоутол. 


These last two lines recall Kirke's bidding: ‘Eat food and 
drink wine till once more you get 9upós in your chests... but 
now you are dry and lacking 6uuds’ (Od. x, 460ff.; p. 48). 
The liquid in the bodies of the gods, tywp, is perhaps related 
to сісу, the liquid of the immortal life-soul (pp. 200 ff.), 
and to the water of life (pp. 288 ff.). The cicada, rérri£, was 
believed to live on dew and to be without blood (Aristot. 
Hist. An. 532b 13; Theoc. 1v, 16; Anth. Pal. v1, 120, etc.) and 
free from suffering and age; it was like the gods: 

dAlyny Spdcov ттєтгоокО$ 

Baoireuss ӧтгоос бебе... 

TÒ 5 уйрос о сє тєіре, 


софё, утуєутс, plAupve’ 
coradis 5° d&vaipdoapxKe 
суҳєбёу el Өғої Spotos. 
Anacreontea, 32 Bgk. 


VII. APOCOLOCYNTOSIS 
(Addendum to pp. 123 ff.) 


We have traced among the Romans the belief that the life- 
soul which survives death is in or is the head and is a god, so 
that the person can be said at death to become a god, the 
emperor a god not merely for his family but for the Roman 
people (so Vespasian, aware that he is dying: vae, puto, deus 
fio, Suetonius, Vesp. 23). His head, radiant, ascends to heaven, 
a god, numen (pp. 137 ff.). This belief will, I suggest, explain 
Apocolocyntosis, ‘Pumpkinification’, the title of Seneca’s 
mocking account of Claudius’ degradation at death instead 
of apotheosis, ‘deification’; i.e. his head, instead of passing 
thus radiant to heaven, a god, qua caput Augustum, quem 
temperat orbe relicto, | accedat caelo faveatque precantibus absens (Ov. 
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Met. xv, 869f.; cf. pp. 135, 163f.), is dishonoured, ‘becomes 
a pumpkin’. Jeering at Claudius’ official deification, Juvenal 
says, of the mushroom that poisoned him: tremulum caput 
descendere iussit in caelum (p. 136). Seneca himself thinks of 
death as the departure of the head: cur caput tenebris grave | non 
mitto ad umbras Ditis aeternas? (p. 134), and wishing to flatter 
Nero sees his head radiant, i.e. divine: flagrat nitidus fulgore 
remisso | vultus et adfuso cervix formosa capillo (Apocol. 4; cf. 
p. 166). In the Apocolocyntosis he is, I suggest, referring to the 
emperor’s head that should be divine. The resemblance of 
head to pumpkin (KoAokWv6n, cucurbita) and the identification 
of a worthless head with a pumpkin were familiar. Thus in 
his Metamorphoses Apuleius (cf. p. 130) has cucurbita calviorem 
‘more bald than a pumpkin’ (v, 9) and nos cucurbitae caput 
non habemus ut pro te moriamur (1, 15), referring to the empty 
head of madness (cf. p. 148, n. 4) or meaning ‘mine is not 
a worthless life, as good as no life-soul, to sacrifice for you' 
(cf. caput pro aliquo offerre). 


VIII. MORTARIUM, ‘MORTAR’ 
(Addendum to pp. 249, n. 9; 281, n. 1) 


The belief traced on pp. 249 (esp. n. 9) and 281 (esp. n. 1) 
that not only roots, seeds, etc. but stone, minerals, possess 
life may enable us to find the true explanation of Lat. 
mortarium (our ‘mortar’) meaning (a) the vessel in which 
things are crushed, disintegrated; (b) that which has been 
crushed or mixed—drugs or cement. I suggest that like other 
Latin words beginning with mort- it originally referred to 
death and meant that in or with which a thing was ‘deaded’ 
or ‘dead’ (cf. frigidarium, sacrarium, vivarium, etc.), also the 
resultant ‘dead’ substance (cf. bellaria, pulmentarium, etc.). 
This would obviously fit the vessel for crushing roots or fruit 
or grain (e.g. Cato, Agric. 74) or the substance resulting in 
these cases (e.g. Juv. vil, 170). Nonius remarks (449, 19) that 
‘The ancients laid it down on strong authority that even 
inanimalia (і.е. objects later deemed so] can be “killed” and 
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“slain” (interfici and occidi)’, citing, for example, durum molle 
voras, fragmenta interficis panis (Lucilius 1157 Marx). Thus it is, 
apparently, that Homer speaks of ‘mill-slain’ barley (uvAn- 
Q&rou &Афїтоу dxtijs, Od.1t, 355). The early Romans did this to 
their grain with a mortarium. A baker was pistor. The same 
explanation fits no less (a) that with which stones, etc. were 
crushed and mortar made, and (5) the resultant mortar. We 
have seen that stone was conceived as alive. Viva, ‘quick’, 
was applied explicitly to calx, lime, with which mortar was 
made, when the calx was exstincta (e.g. Vitr. п, 5). The alche- 
mists, who based their researches upon a persisting belief in the 
‘life’ of stones (see p. 281), termed the residuum of their 
processes caput mortuum. ‘Deads’ is the English mining term 
for the stone, earth, etc. containing no ore and thrown up 
in working. The vein with ore in it was ‘quick’. Ovid speaks of 
saxo quod adhuc vivum radice tenetur ( Met. Xv, 713). On Virgil's 
vivoque sedilia saxo (Aen. 1, 17) Henry notes that ‘in Italy at 
the present day any stone no matter whether in situ or not 
is denominated vivo, provided only it possesses the qualities 
popularly attributed to pure and perfect stone, in other words 
provided it is hard, durable, fine-grained, and free from ad- 
mixture of earth, sand or other extraneous substance. . . while 
on the other hand any stone not possessing these properties 
is denominated morta’. 


IX. THE ‘BILLIE BLIND’ OR ‘BELLY BLIND’, 
‘THE AULD BELLY-BLIND MAN’ 


(Addendum to p. 428 with p. 429, n. 1) 


The Billie Blind or Belly Blind (see Engl. and Scot. Pop. Ballads, 
ed. F. J. Child, vols. 1, pp. 63, 67, 466; п, p. 472; IV, p. 494; 
V, p. 239, etc.), a household spirit who appears at thebedorelse- 
where to approve a marriage and attests or denies the bride's 
virginity or good birth, was, I suggest, in origin an ancestral 
spirit or Lar (p. 158, n. 5. Cf. theinterest of the Lar, Plaut. Aul. 
prol., 385ff., Rud. 1206 f., etc.) with a wrapping over his eyes, 
since the dead had such. It is an old name for Blind Man's 
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Ви = Hoodman Blind. Billy or Belly is, I suggest, just our 
‘Belly’, originally =‘bag’, here that with which the head of 
the dead was believed to be covered and with which the head 
of the corpse was customarily covered and with which upon 
his head the dead was visualised returning (see pp. 427 Ё). 


X. DELUBRUM AND LUSTRUM 
(Addendum to рр. 437 ff.) 


Clytemnestra sent a sacrifice as AUtpov Treoóvrog afyatos 
(Aesch. Ch. 48). In religio and the basic Roman thought of 
evil, sin, and debt, as bonds to be ‘loosed’ (pp. 439 ff.), lies, 
I suggest, the explanation of the word for a shrine, place of 
sacrifice, delubrum, i.e. a “place of loosing’ (cf. p. 125), as also of 
the rite lustrum (lustrare, etc.), a ‘loosing’, as Varro thought (de 
L.L.vi, 11), not a ‘purification’. There is no traceof ‘washing’. 
Ennius translated ["Extopos] AUtpa apparently by lustra! For 
luere: lustrum cf. fluere: flustrum. The taking of the suovetaurilia 
around, for example, an ager in lustratio might be conceived as 
unbinding it or as bringing all of it into contact with them 
and into benefit; the sacrifice itself would be conceived as 
Хотроу, paying, ‘loosing’. Cf., for example, habes cuius rei causa 
fecerim hecatomben: in quo ego puto, quoniam est luere solvere, lutavi 
(Varro, Menipp. тоо) and lustramurque Jovi votisque incendimus 
aras (Aen. ш, 279), piaculum solvunt, hoc est enim diis lustrari, 
offensa eorum liberari (Serv. ad loc.). 


XI. FINIS, FIMUS 
(Addendum to pp. 313 ff.) 


This evidence (рр. 313 ff.) suggested to me in 1925 that 
finis limit? was originally identical with funis=‘cord’. So 
fimus =‘dung’ with fumus=‘smoke’ (see alternatives in 


* The lytra of some MSS. is currently read after Bergk (Op. Philol. 
I, 295f.), who unjustifiably assumes that lustrum from +/lu- ‘loose’ did not 
and could not exist. It undeniably existed from +//u- in the much rarer 
sense ‘wash’. 
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Walde-Hofmann, s.v.). Dung smokes and reeks, is that which 
in a quite distinctive way gives off, ‘breathes out’ (pp. 74f.) a 
smell, as does more pleasantly for the Greeks that to which 
they gave such name (cf. p. 44), 9uuos, ‘thyme’ (for the 
difference of accent cf. pp. 211, n. 9; 343 ff., 506). The French 
have found it natural to express ‘dung’ as fumier, ‘to dung’ as 
fumer. The same thought is, perhaps, also the true explanation 
of the German Mist=‘dung’. Akin to fumus are suffire, suffi- 
mentum, etc.; and there is in Latin clear evidence of the 
tendency of original и to become ?. In many words the 
transition is clear, both forms surviving: for example, infumus, 
infimus; decumus, decimus; recuperare, reciperare; lubet, libet; 
clupeus, clipeus; lacruma, lacrima; in harmony with which fumus 
would become fimus and funis fims. In 1931 Niedermann 
explained finis by funis (Glotta xix, 7) but for want of this 
background of thought it has found no favour. Instead a 
derivation from figo is current (see Walde-Hofmann, also 
Ernout and Meillet, s.v.). 


XII. ANCIENT AND MODERN HINDOO 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE SOUL 


(Addendum to pp. 75f., 196) 


As we have seen (pp. 280 n. т, 484), among the ancient 
Hindoos the omentum was the essential part of the sacrificial 
victim, the life-principle—with it the àtman was identified 
(Taittiriya Samhita, vi, 3, 9, 5. Cf. the self=the seed 
on p. 196 above)—and it with the rest of the fat of the 
body was gathered up to be burned for the gods. We 
may compare not only the similar practice of the Greeks! and 
the Jews (рр. 279 f., 484f.) but particularly those of the more 

1 The omentum was offered by the Romans also to their gods (p. 282). 
The name, perhaps a shorter form of ovimentum as momentum of movimentum, 
may be explained if the Latins saw, as the Jews apparently did, in this 
fat the source of seed or offspring. If the ultimate root is that of aug- 
(dg-, cf. Claudius, Clodius; caudex, codex, etc.) that might have the sense of 


‘seed, sperm’ which is seen in the Icelandic auki, etc. Cf. incrementum and 
our ‘increase’ =‘ offspring’. 
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closely kindred Persians who, according to Strabo (xv, 3, 
139—732 Casaub.), divided the sacrificial animal amongst 
themselves, leaving only its yuxń to the deity: ‘Nevertheless, 
as some say, they put а bit of the omentum on the бге’ Cf. 
Vendidad, хуш, 70. When a man died, the Hindoos sacrificed 
a cow and put its heart on the man's heart and its omentum 
round his head and face (see Grihya Sutra of Agvalayana, гу, 3, 
17). Scholars have found it difficult to define the original 
Vedic notions of the soul. Already in the Rig Veda it appears 
that the manas, the conscious mind that perceives and thinks 
and feels emotions, resides in the chest, in the heart. Cf. the 
‘breaths’ of speech, of seeing, of hearing, etc., in the Upani- 
shads on pp. 75 f. above. The asu, which is mentioned as other 
than the manas and which appears not to be concerned in 
consciousness, is the life, the vitality and strength (see Rig 
Veda, т, 113, 16; 140, 8) and is that which Agni, the funeral 
fire and fire-god, is characterised as leading to the world of 
the dead in the heavens. It is clearly something wind-like 
and so has been thought (see, e.g., Oldenberg, Relig. des Veda‘, 
р. 526) to have referred originally to the ordinary breath of 
respiration, which is prága. We may now guess that it—and 
perhaps dtman, which in the Rig Veda is something of the 
nature of wind and later is the most important word for 
*soul'—was originally much the same as we have traced to 
be the yuxh, anima = genius, etc. of other ‘Indo-European’ 
peoples, i.e. the procreative life-soul conceived of as vaporous 
and as ‘breathing’ in procreation (pp. 119 f.) and associated 
particularly with the head. This would explain above the 
putting of the omentum about the head of the dead. We have 
seen (p. тоо) that the closely related Persians associated the 
immortal part with the head and (p. 105) that when a man 
sneezed, Hindoos cried 'Live!! much as did Greeks and 
Romans, for whom a sneeze was an emission through the 
nostrils of the life-soul in the brain. While among the early 
Hindoos cremation was usual, the bodies of young children 
and ascetics were buried; but first the skull was split (see 
Caland, Die altind. Todten- u. Bestattungsgebr. $ 50), apparently 
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to release the soul. If the latter were originally identified 
with ordinary breath, this opening of the skull would be 
unnatural. In the Mahabharata, xm, 168, 1 ff., when Bhisma 
dies, his дітап makes a way out for itself through his head, 
and in the great sacrifice of the Horse (asvamedha), when the 
latter is slain by Bhima, its head rises and disappears into the 
heaven, while its body is cast into the sacrificial fire. We may 
compare in the Rig Veda (1, 116, 12; 117, 22; 119, 9) the 
horse's head which is given to Dadhyafic and prophesies, 
reveals the truth. We have indeed already seen, in the parting 
of a woman's hair to secure an easy birth (p. 232, n. 4), that 
for the ancient Hindoos the head was involved in procreation. 
In the Grihya Sutra of Sankhayana (1, 19, І), to secure a child, 
a powdered root is put into the wife’s nostril with the words 
‘Into thy breath I put the sperm.’ Cf. Paraskara, 1, 13, 1; 
and Aégvalayana, т, 13, 2, where the sap of a plant is used thus. 
In the Atharva Veda, їп, 23, an arrow is broken over the wife's 
head with the words ‘Into thy womb let a foetus come, a male 
one, as an arrow to a quiver.’ Finally, it may now perhaps 
be guessed that the Vedic words for ‘head’ çira-h, etc., Avestan 
sarah-, which have been recognised as cognate with kápa, 
кёрос, cerebrum, cornu, our ‘horn’, etc., were, as we have seen 
the latter were, originally expressive of generation. Cf. 
Sanscrit grigam=‘horn’, and Avestan gaokerena=‘ox-horn’, 
source of fertility (p. 241 n. 1). The same beliefs connecting 
the cheek and jaw with generation explain Sanscrit haviuk as 
among the kindred Persians Avestan zdnu-, cognate with 
yévus, gena, our ‘chin’, etc. (pp. 231 ff., 236, n. 2). Parallel 
belief that with the head the knees were concerned in genera- 
tion (cf. p. 183) will explain Sanscrit уйли, cognate with тудуу, 
genu, etc. (pp. 174 Ё), as also among the Persians Pehlevi 
zünük; also Armenian cunr (cf. p. 180, n. 1). 

Much remains to be discovered about the cultures of India 
before the coming of the Sanscrit-speaking Aryans who 
created the Rig Veda. It is clear that a good deal survived 
from those cultures into historic times. But the documents 
found are undeciphered and their language or languages 
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unknown. Already there was variation in treatment of the 
dead. There was cremation, inhumation complete, and 
‘fractional inhumation’, i.e., apparently, of the skull and 
other bones left after the body had been exposed for some time 
to the crows, kites, etc. In what is known of these cultures 
also there is a little evidence that the skull was the most im- 
portant part after death, and was preserved beyond the rest. 
Thus in a cremation cemetery at Mehi belonging to the 
Kulli culture Sir Aurel Stein found in one burial six children's 
skulls placed over a single cremated adult." This culture had 
connections with the great civilisation of the Indus valley. 
In his account of Harappa Sir Mortimer Wheeler described 
the find of “а tightly packed mass of human skulls (twenty 
complete and fragments of others) inhumed with a relatively 
small number of long bones"? and in another burial ‘strangely 
enough two skulls were included although the long bones 
appear to have belonged to a single individual'3 In his 
account of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Valley Civilisation (vol. 1, 
p. 85), Sir John Marshall, describing more than a hundred 
funerary jars found in cemetery H at Harappa, says: ‘The 
human remains ordinarily consist of one skull but occasionally 
of two or more skulls in a single jar.’ I have not, however, 
been able to find confirmation of this in Mr M. S. Vat’s 
account of this excavation.t Much fuller investigation of 
these cultures is needed. 


If we turn to the modern Hindoos, where there are many 
races mixed with the Aryan, amid many strange beliefs we 
find that ‘the head of human beings is held in great respect 
and there is a strong feeling against allowing anyone to stand 
or walk over the heads of persons sitting in the lower story of 
a house. . ..Hence comes the respect for the scalp-lock, the 
seat of life and power, the cutting off of it being a sign of 


1 See Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, р. 98. 

з Harappá 1946, the Defences and Cemetery R 37, Ancient India, no. 3, p. 84. 
3 Ibid. p. 90. 

4 Excavations at Harappá, 1940. 
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approaching death." It is the habit of ascetics and holy men 
to grow their hair long. When a person is ‘possessed’, the 
spirit entering is said ‘to come upon his head’.3 In particular, 
the departed soul or spirit of another might thus ‘possess’ 
one’s head.* The usual name for the departed soul, ghost, is 
Bhit, Sanscrit bhüta, which denoted a ‘created being’ and 
in later times ‘an uncanny being, spirit, ghost or goblin’. 
It comes from 4 bhu=‘become, come into being’ related to 
quo. Such a spirit, if the person had died childless, is 
nevertheless tactfully called ‘father’, ‘Pita’. ‘Sometimes 
a Pita “comes on a man's head”, who becomes inspired and 
announces the will of the spirit by shaking his head’,® with 
which we may compare cerritus, larvatus, etc. above? and the 
significance suggested for nodding.® ‘Sneezing is the result 
of a Bhut entering or leaving the nose, the latter being the 
view most generally accepted. The belief dates from early 
times.’ As we have seen it was usual for bystanders to call 
‘Live!’ or ‘Long Пе!” A sneeze was in some cases auspicious, 
in some inauspicious. ‘If a man sneezes during a meal some 
person present calls on him to name his birthplace." A Bhut 
also may enter through the ear.” 

The relation to the head is also implicit in the use of 
coconuts to represent or contain the departed spirit. To 
propitiate the powers responsible for floods ‘coconuts are 
a favourite offering because from their shape they represent 
the head of а human victim. Human sacrifices to rivers 
were, and are, not uncommon.'? In the Deccan if one died 


т See William Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 1926, 
pp. 221f. In this extremely valuable work the author does not apparently 
notice the interrelations here suggested but mentions at odd intervals 
amid a multitude of other facts of quite other significance the particular 
facts I cite. He gives references for the varied and widespread original 
evidence. 


‚ po р. 306. : nt ibid. pp. 100, 123, 134. 
id. p. 190. id. p. 190. 

5 Ibid. p. 191. 7 Pp. 104, n. 5; 148. 

$ Pp. 97£., 104, 138f. 9 Crooke, of. cit. p. 223. 

10 Pp. 103f., 512. " Crooke, op. cit. p. 223. 

" Ibid. p. 225. з Ibid. p. 93. 
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at a distance from home, funeral was given to a substitute 
consisting of 360 leaves of the Palasa tree laid on the skin of 
a black antelope. They were tied in bunches, rolled up in 
sacred grass (cf. the uses of verbena, pp. 141 with n. 7; 142 
with n. 2; 456, n. 2.), and at the top was put a coconut 
representing the head.’ I recall (but cannot now trace) 
evidence that a Hindoo widow carried round the actual 
skull of her deceased husband. She carried it, one may now 
guess, as containing his spirit. If after his death his widow 
(or her widower) marries again, the Bhut is jealous and 
troubles her (or him). He ‘resents seeing his or her partner 
in the arms of a living rival'^ Steps should be taken to 
propitiate him. Thus a Kshatri widow consults an exorcist. 
‘He gives her a charmed coconut which he tells her to worship 
daily or he advises her to make a copper or silver image of 
her late husband and worship it.’3 Perhaps better is the 
method of the Barais in the Central Provinces. They 'take 
the second husband of a widow to the shrine of Maruti, 
Hanuman, the ape-god, where he offers a coconut and betel 
leaves. The coconut represents the spirit of the deceased 
husband and it is laid on a plank and kicked off by the new 
bridegroom as a token that he has taken the place of the 
other, and it is then finally buried to lay his ghost.'4 

A good many sacrificial practices bear witness that the 
animal's spirit is believed to be in the head. Often the heads 
are preserved for their potency. For their protective power 
*the forest tribes hang the skull and horns of animals killed 
in the chase, or those of the domesticated offered in sacrifice, 
on the roofs of houses; or imitations in wood take their 
place'.5 

This spirit that is particularly at home in the head and 
survives death is, apparently, like the genius, etc., the pro- 
creative power. ‘Village temples in Lahul are decorated with 


1 Crooke, ор. cit. p. 193. ‘Then life is brought into the figure bysprinkling 
it with rice.’ Cf. above the interpretation suggested for sprinkling with 
barley-groats, etc. (p. 228, n. 1) or with festucae (p. 471, n. 4). 

з Ibid. p. 197. 3 Ibid. p. 197. 

5 Ibid. pp. 197f. 5 Ibid. p. 300. 
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a ram's head, the symbol of creative power." Bhuts 'are 
usually stark naked and are fond of women whom they 
occasionally abduct’.? Both male and female, they ‘cohabit 
with mortals’.3 ‘At a Gond marriage an old man knocks 
the heads of the pair together in the belief that this causes 
their spirits to unite.’ At marriage the bridegroom, as well 
as the bride, has the head veiled. He wears ‘a crown, a cloth 
over his face or a sort of veil made of beads which covers his 
face. The heads of the Bhatia pair are covered with hoods 
made of leaves.’5 The spirit, while particularly associated with 
the head, has characteristics which suggest that, as for the 
Greeks and Semitic peoples, it was also associated with the 
urino-genital organs and possibly the bowels.® ‘Bhuts, like 
the Jinn, frequent latrines and other filthy places and care 
must be taken on entering such rooms. . .. They eat filthy food 
and as they are always thirsty, they are ever in search of 
water, no matter how impure it may be." 

‘According to the orthodox theory, when a man has be- 
come subject to the penalties of Yama,? owing to evil deeds 
done in this life or from some defect in the funereal rites, the 
Spirit takes a downward course and passes out of his body 
with the excreta. But the spirit of a good man finds its exit 
through the tenth aperture of his body, the suture at the top 
of the skull, known as Brahmà-randhram, “ће crevice of 
Brahma”. Ascetics, like the Sannyási or Jogi.. .are believed 
to possess the power of concentrating the soul at the crown 
of their heads, and they can die at will, the soul passing 
straight to felicity through the Brahmà-randhram. To assist 
the exit of the soul the successor in office of the holy man 
strikes a coconut or conch-shell on his skull and in the 


' Ibid. р. 300. * Ibid. p. 199. 
3 Ibid. p. 221. * Ibid. p. 222. 
5 Ibid. p. 307. 


6 See above pp. 484-90, and the Hindoo identification of the dtman 
with the omentum, pp. 511f. 

7 Crooke, of. cit. pp. 220f. He, with Sir J. Campbell, would conjecture 
as cause just ‘some vague experiences of the disease-breeding qualities of 
dirt’. 

8 See above, p. 358. 
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opening thus made places the Salagrama or sacred ammonite, 
an act known as Kapàla-Kriya, "the skull rite”.’? It is 
noteworthy that the breath or mouth, the obvious way out 
if it were а breath-soul in the lungs (and heart) like 9uuós and 
animus, is not mentioned. 

Naga tribes hunt heads to secure fertility and erect phallic 
monoliths for the community's fertility and abundance. 
They also indicate the connection we have suggested in that 
they separate the head of the dead and preserve it in a phallic 
stone cist.^ Sometimes a less distinctive stone is used. ‘In 
Bombay and the Deccan, at the place where the corpse was 
laid down, the chief mourner picks up a stone, known as 
Asma, "stone", Jivkhada, “spirit pebble”, ог Pretyasila, 
“stone of the Pret or disembodied spirit”. Holding this stone 
as he walks round the pyre he pierces a water-jar and provides 
a libation for the thirsty spirit. The stone is then anointed 
with oil, worshipped, and when a crow, the bird of death, 
has, as representing the spirit, been induced to eat corn 
sprinkled near the stone, it is thrown into running water, 
or it is kept in the house during the period of mourning, or 
installed among the household deities.’ It now perhaps is 
easier to understand the stone in relation to Hermes, the 
procreative power peculiarly related to the ууу in life and 
after death, not only the squared Herm (p. 122 above) but 
the natural stone or the cairn of stones with which he was 
identified. ‘In the Himalaya cairns are often raised at river 
junctions,‘ and Siva as a god of fertility, presides over such 
places.’ He is usually represented by the linga = phallus. ‘The 
Linga of Siva resembles the tombstones raised in honour of 
Dravidian warriors.’5 

We have seen that the hand and the foot not only for the 
Greeks, Romans and Hebrews but also for Hindoos® were 
associated with generation. In Lhota Naga in north-eastern 

* Crooke, of. cit. p. 184. Cf. p. 227. 

2 J. H. Hutton in Man, xxvi, 44 and Caste in India, 1946, pp. 216f. 

3 Crooke, of. cit. p. 234. 


* For the significance of rivers see below. 
5 Crooke, of. cit. p. 182. 6 P. 198 above. Cf. pp. 246, 540, n. І. 
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India not only human heads (cf. pp. 126 ff.) but also hands 
and feet are set up in the fields to ensure a good crop.* Bhuts 
may enter the body not only through the head but also 
through the feet or hands.? Among the Karans and Sudhas 
in Bengal the binding part of the marriage ceremony is 


the laying of the bride's right hand in that of the bridegroom and 
binding both their hands together with a piece of thread spun 
in a special way. This rite is officially known as pánigrahana, or 
hathleva, ‘hand seizing’; and in the standard ritual the bride- 
groom grasps the bride's hand so as to include all her fingers in his 
own as well as the thumb, the latter held to be the most important 
as it ensures the birth of a son, and then he leads her round the 
holy fire. 

In India as elsewhere water is the prime source of fertility. . .. 
Hence water is often used in marriage rites. In Bombay the rite 
known as Dharé, ‘a stream’, is performed by pouring water over 
the hands of the pair, a custom also used to confirm other gifts.* 
The Munda bride and bridegroom are doused with water brought 
in pitchers by five maidens; among Rajbansis in Bengal if a man 
who wishes to marry has not been able to provide the cost of the 
feast, he sprinkles water over the girl and they become man and 
wife; in Sambalpur before a marriage, married women of the 
bridegroom's household go out at night and fill a brass pot with 
water, take it to seven houses and ask the owners to exchange some 
water for that in the pot; the water, which has thus become a mix- 
ture from seven houses, is used to bathe the bridegroom, who is thus 
purged of his unmarried state.5 


This last may support the suggested explanation of maritus 
above (p. 177, n. 9). ‘Koi Gonds pour water on the head of 
the bridegroom and let it drop on to that of the bride. The 
holy ‘Seven Rivers’ (Ganges, Jumna, etc.) are invoked as 
givers of fertility in marriage. Bathing in some wells and 
tanks restores youth and virility.” It is water above all, as 
evidence already cited suggests, that the spirit lacks and wants 
after death; ‘it suffers from thirst which no amount of water 
can fully assuage’.® 


т See Folklore xx1, 1910, p. 177. Cf. also the value set upon hand-marks, 
prints of the hand, usually in vermilion (e.g. of a Sati wife on her way to 
death), instances in Crooke, of. cit. p. 301, etc. — * Crooke, of. cit. p. 224. 

3 Ibid. pp. 305f. * Cf. thumb-licking, p. 528, n. 2 below. 

5 Crooke, op. cit. pp. 54f. $ Ibid. p.242. 7 lbid.p.69. ° Ibid. p. 185. 
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Like the yuxń and the genius, the spirit in modern India 
seems to have relation to the whole body and to be identified 
with the shadow. It is in its weakest state when the shadow 
is least, about noontide.! We saw reason (p. 228) to believe 
that the shivering or nodding of the sacrificial victim when 
water or wine, etc., was poured on its head signified that 
the deity had entered the animal and was showing by a 
nod his acceptance. In the beating of the bounds in India 
sometimes “а goat whose uncanny habit of shivering denotes 
that it is possessed by some spirit or godling is driven along 
the border-line, and where he shivers the boundary mark is 
set up’. ‘The acceptance of the victim by the god is, as has 
been already said, that at the time of sacrifice, when the 
divine afflatus enters it, it shivers. When Vaghris sacrifice 
a sheep to their goddess Vihat it stands trembling before the 
shrine, the Bhuva exorcist scatters rice and yellow powder over 
it, breaks a coconut and pours some of its milk with palm- 
juice over its back, and when it shakes its head violently he 
knows that it is accepted.’3 

The departed spirit was also believed to take the form of 
asnake. On the memorial of a Sati—a wife who has sacrificed 
herself—the representation of the snake is seen ‘rising out 
of the masonry to receive the adoration of the descendants 
and typifying the ancestral spirits.’ 


XII. ANCIENT CHINESE CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE SOUL AND SOME CHINESE AND 
EUROPEAN BELIEFS ABOUT THE FEET 


If we look to the early records of the great Chinese civilisa- 
tion it is remarkable how close are the basic conceptions of the 
soul and mind to the conceptions we have traced in the Greek, 
Roman and other western cultures. According to the official 
Ritual of the third dynasty, a Ritual established in about 
1039 B.C., for the worship by the Emperor of his ancestors in 


1 Crooke, of. cit. pp. 188f. 2 Ibid. p. 84. 3 Ibid. p. 107. 
* Ibid. p. 157. Cf. pp. 159, n. 2, 206-8, 233f. above. 
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their temple, they recalled separately the two souls, one from 
the regions of space, by musical sounds, the other from the 
interior of the earth, from the depths of the tomb, by the 
fragrance of wine poured out in libation.* In 535 в.с. the 
politician and philosopher Tzü-ch'an 


gave explanations which have been admitted down to the present 
day by all the Chinese philosophers as the dictum expressing what 
is known regarding the soul and survival: *Man has two souls, the 
опе the material f'o issued of the sperm exists first; the other, the 
aerial hun, is only produced after the birth, little by little, by 
internal condensation of a part of the inhaled air. This explains 
why animal life is prior, why intelligence develops only with the 
passing of the years. At death the material soul follows the body 
into the tomb; the aerial soul subsists free. The two souls survive 
and function in proportion to the physical and mental vigour they 
have acquired during life, through nourishment and study.” 


Confucius, who was born in 551 B.c., declared 


Man is composed of two parts: one of which the substance is 
aerial, the other of which the substance is spermatic. . . the corpse 
and the inferior soul go into the earth and decompose there. 
The aerial soul rises and becomes glorified if there is a reason for 
43 

There is a not unnatural tendency to treat the aerial soul 
to which belong the things of the mind as superior. In the 
fifth century B.c. the Taoist disciples of Lao Tzü gave a 
similar account; 


Man has two souls. From conception to birth one inferior soul 
only, f'o, which is the issue of the paternal sperm. It directs the 
development of the body. The more this soul is intimately united 
to the body, the more the man will be healthy and strong. After 
birth a second soul, the etherial soul hun is gradually formed 
through the condensation in the body of a part of the inspired 
air. This etherial soul is the principle of the intelligence and of 
the personal survival, while the functions of the spermatic soul 
are purely vegetative.* 


* See L. Wieger, A History of the Religious Beliefs and Philosophic Opinions 
in China from the beginning down to the present time, trans. E. C. Werner 
(1927), p. 101. 

* [bid. p. 120. 3 Ibid. p. 130. 

4 Ibid. p. 150. 
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We saw above (p. 76, n. 9) the Taoist teaching that 'the 
knowledge of all creatures depends upon their breathing’. 
` The character employed to describe the substance of the 
aerial soul, ch'i, signifies etymologically the vapour which 
rises from hot boiled rice.’ It is clear that for the early Chinese 
(as we saw for the Greeks and Romans etc. in 9uuós, animus, 
etc.) the personality, the conscious self, mind, etc. was the 
breath-soul fed by the air breathed in; it was apparently 
centred in the heart as for these western peoples. The classical 
Gloss on the Great Rule explains that thought, will, con- 
sciousness mingled are produced by the heart as water is 
produced by the well. Thought is still believed to be an 
emanation of the heart.? It is clear also that for the early 
Chinese as for the Greeks, Romans and other western peoples 
the soul responsible for life and strength was identified with 
the seed or sperm. It was this which was believed to haunt 
the grave. It is this which, like the ұу and the genius,3 
was believed to appear as a serpent.* This is the most natural 
explanation of the 'dragon'5 on the ancestral tablet. The 
latter represents in the house or temple the tombstone, in 
which, as in the stele on a Greek grave (cf. p. 122) the life- 
soul might dwell. That the soul in the grave was believed to 
have serpent or ‘dragon’ form (cf. pp. 155, n. 4, 233) will 
explain why the hill on which the grave is made is, after the 
dead has been installed there, known as ‘the dragon's hill". 
For this soul of the deceased the term kuei was used— the 
commentator on one passage in an ode of 773 B.c. explains 
that kuei is a symbol, the vaporous silhouette of the deceased '. 


1 See Wieger, op. cit. p. 131, commenting on the passage of Confucius. 

* Ibid. p. 63. ‘Consciousness’ rather than Werner’s ‘conscience’ seems 
to be the meaning of Wieger’s French ‘conscience’ here. 

3 See pp. 129, 155, п. 4, 159, n. 2, 206f., 233f., 291, n. І. 

+ See evidence for the years 679 and 611 B.C., Wieger, of. cit. pp. 90 
(where the ordinary and unsophisticated belief appears to be that of the 
Duke of Lu) and 119. 

5 See J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, ed. and revised by Paxton 
Hood (1868), p. 168. 

é Ibid. p. 157. It is in harmony with this belief about the spermatic 
soul that water and rain were conceived under the form of a dragon. 

7 See Wieger, op. cit. p. 55. 
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It is apparently this life-soul which was identified with the 
shadow in China as among the Greeks, Romans and others. 
To the Chinese evidence already cited (p. 95, n. 4) may be 
added the belief that one is injured if one's shadow is hit.' 
Shadow and picture are much the same thing. ‘When 
a copy of the face of a person is made and taken away from 
him, a portion of his life goes with the picture.” 

There is evidence ancient and modern suggesting that in 
the body the procreative life-soul was associated with the 
head as among the Greeks, Romans, etc. in the west. The 
head of the Chinese bride (cf. pp. 132 Ё, 153 f.) is, or till 
comparatively recently was, covered and hidden with a thick 
veil put upon her by one of her parents in her home, and after 
reaching the bridegroom's house she is kept thus through the 
ceremony of sitting with him on the edge of the bridal bed, 
worshipping with him the tablets of his ancestors, and 
drinking with him the wedding wine3 If she wants a child 
and does not conceive, or has tried in vain to produce a male 
child, ‘she engages a sorcerer or sorceress to perform the 
ceremony called ‘‘ changing the flower-vase”’. Bearing children 
is fancied to have some great resemblance in some respects to 
rearing flowers in flower vases.’ Alternatively, if she is 
childless, she may go to the temple of the goddess ‘Mother’ 
and ask for some of the flowers which the goddess is holding, 
and when she gets them she puts them in her hair.* If she has 
a difficult birth, a priest produces a yellow paper charm and 
it is fastened on to her head.5 The great importance given to 
the ceremony of shaving the head of a baby at one month 
after birth (before the tablets of the ancéstors if a boy, before 
an image of ‘Mother’ if a girl),° and the strange habit of 
allowing, till he is eight or ten years old, the hair to grow on 


1 See J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, vol. 1v, pp. 84f. 

2 See E. Young, The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe (1898), p. 140. 

3 See Doolittle, op. cit. pp. 54, 58. Soon after A.D. 300 Ko-hung taught 
explicitly as the authentic Taoist doctrine that the sperm is liquefied brain 
(see Wieger, op. cit. p. 393). 

4 Doolittle, op. cit. pp. 82f. For an alternative request to the goddess 
see below. 5 Ibid. p. 85. 6 Ibid. p. 88. 
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the top of a boy's head only in the shape of and of the same 
Size as a small peach and the similar treatment of a girl's 
head’ all point in the same direction. These treatments are 
believed to ‘conduce to the health and welfare of the child’. 
Some parents ‘to procure good health and longevity’ keep 
a boy’s head completely shaven till he is six or eight. It has 
been the custom to represent the many gods and goddesses 
with a nimbus. This in the west we saw (pp. 146 ff., especially 
165 ff.) to be directly related to the presence of the procreative 
life-soul in the head. 

The foot, also was, I suggest, as we found among the Greeks 
and Romans (pp. 174 ff. and 246), believed to be a source of 
the procreative substance and, like the убуста, genua, etc., a 
seat of the procreative life-soul. We can thus better understand 
the curious Chinese custom of binding a girl's feet though it 
stunts and deforms them and incapacitates her from active 
movement. We learn that Chinese women have a peculiar 
dread of letting the foot be seen naked—a wife, may not show 
her foot thus even to her husband.? On the other hand in the 
marriage ceremony in which bride and bridegroom sit for a 
while on the edge of the bed the bride's assistants request him 
to rub the bride's feet,3 they being kept covered presumably. 
The feet of the bride and the bridegroom were believed to be 
mystically tied together with a red silk thread. In common 
speech a firm betrothal is expressed by ‘their feet have been 
tied together'.* It is into the bride's shoe worn on her bridal 
day or into the queue on the bridegroom's head that were 
worked the two red threads actually used on her and his 


1 See Doolittle, op. cit. p. 96 for this custom and that which follows. 
з See H. Pless, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Völker (1884), vol. 1, 


р. 331. 

3 See Doolittle, op. cit. p. 59. 

4 See ibid. p. 47. He quotes a legend from the Tang dynasty in which 
the figure of an old man was seen who said he had the register of all 
engagements of marriage for all the places under the heavens: ‘In my 
pocket I have red cords with which I tie the feet of those who are to 
become husband and wife. When this cord has been tied, though the 
parties are of unfriendly families or of different nations, it is impossible to 
change their destiny.’ 
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betrothal cards.’ If the girl dies before the wedding day, the 
bridegroom goes to her parents and asks for a pair of her 
shoes.? A childless wife, anxious to conceive a son, goes to the 
temple of the child-giving goddess ‘Mother’ and may, as 
described above, ask for some of her flowers and wear them in 
her hair, but more usually she asks for a shoe, and, being 
given one, takes it home and places it in or by the niche which 
holds the family image of ‘Mother’ and there ‘worships it in 
connection with “ Mother” though not separately’. If a child 
is born, she takes back to the temple this shoe with two others 
like it, which she has had made.3 When a man dies, after the 
corpse is washed it is removed from his bed and supported on 
a chair. ‘It is of the utmost importance that the feet of the 
corpse should not touch the ground, and they are generally 
covered with a cotton cloth and supported in the lap of the 
daughter-in-law.'^ Presently it has to be taken to the state 
apartment, where is the shrine of the ancestors. The body is 
*carefully secured to a chair by broad bands and four strong 
men are selected to carry it. The head is supported by the 
eldest son and the feet by the daughter-in-law.’ On arrival it 
is placed on the bed, “а sheet of white paper is laid upon the 
face and the feet are placed close together and propped in 
position; to allow them to fall apart would involve the death 
of his nuptial partner soon after?. . ..' The head and feet of the 
corpse are supported on specially made pillows of yellow 
cotton,”® 

The suggestion above that these strange customs are to 
be explained by a belief that the procreative power, the 
spermatic soul, was particularly associated with the foot is 

1 See Doolittle, ор. cit. pp. 48f. The writing of the particulars on each 
of these two cards is done ‘in front of the ancestral tablets of the family 
to which it relates, incense and candles having been lighted and placed 
in the customary positions before them’ and it is the exchange of these 
cards which constitutes the engagement. з Ibid. p. 71. 

3 Ibid. pp. 82f. Our own still surviving custom of throwing or tying a 
shoe behind the departing bride and bridegroom may well derive ulti- 
mately from similar ideas about the foot. 


* W. Gilbert Walshe in Hastings! Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. Iv, p. 4514. 5 Ibid. vol. ту, p. 4516. © Ibid. 
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confirmed by a striking early text. The common designation of 
the Emperor as ‘son of Heaven’ implied that the founder of 
the family was actually begotten by Heaven, the deity, often 
referred to as the ‘Sovereign on high'.! In 1050 B.c. the third 
dynasty, the Chou, began to reign, and proclaimed as ‘son of 
Heaven’ their ancestor СЬ” thus: ‘It was Chiang-yuan who 
was the mother of the race of Chou. How did that come 
about?...After an offering made so that she might not re- 
main sterile, as she was returning, she stepped on the print 
of the Sovereign's great toe, shuddered, conceived and 
brought into the world a son. ...'^ Her foot and his toe thus 
sufficed. This ode dates from the beginning of the dynasty, 
in the eleventh century в.с. There is still earlier evidence that 
the ‘spermatic soul’ was specially associated with the foot. 
We have seen that wine was poured for this soul. Long before 
the Chou dynasty it was customary for a family to have and 
use from generation to generation in the family temple 
a bronze ritual vessel. Some of these by great good fortune 
have survived to the present day. On the outer surface of the 
vessel were the two eyes of the Ancestor 'indicating his 
benevolent considerateness? 3 The shape ofsome vessels and the 
eyes upon them (cf. below) suggest to me that in fact the vessel 
was originally intended to represent the ancestor's head.* On 
the inside ofit are symbols and characters expressing gratitude 
to the ancestor for the blessed event on account of which the 
vessel was made. There is usually a representation of the 
offering being made by the descendant to the ancestor. For 
the descendant offering ‘the most frequent symbol is a right 
hand’ simplified; ‘nearly always under the preceding figure 

1 See Wieger, op. cit. p. 21. 

* See ibid. p. 41. 3 Ibid. p. 25. 

4 This is supported by the use of the actual brain-pan of the dead long 
before in the Stone Аде, apparently to receive libations (see pp. 535, 542 
below), and by later head-shaped rhytons (see p. 241, n. 2 above). 'In 
Bombay a pot is used to represent the deceased ancestor and in this form 
offerings are made to him’ (Crooke, of. cit. p. 88 (citing К. E. Enthoven, 
Tribes and castes of Bombay, vol. 11, p. 114 and The Bombay Gazeteer, vol. xv, 


part 1, p. 248, note)). He describes a number of other Hindoo cults in 
each of which the deity is represented by a pot. 
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there 1s a sort of falling tear or a spot on the ground repre- 
senting the liquid, a special aromatic wine, poured out in 
libation'.' ‘The presence of the Ancestor, to whom the 
offering is made, is oftenest depicted by the heel of his foot. 
Even at the present time “іп the presence of” [someone] is 
tsai kén-ch' ien, literally ** before the heel" or “ before the heels" .’? 
Sometimes there is a representation of feet or footprints and 
at least once the ancestor is represented by just a pair of 
legs.5 Identification of the life-soul with the legs will explain 
the curious belief in Indo-China: “Їп our country it sometimes 
happens that a man walking in the fields has nothing but the 
upper part of his body visible to people at a distance. Such an 
appearance is a sign that he will certainly die soon.'^ Among 
the Jews, for whom the spirit life-soul was particularly identified 
with the head, we may compare the similar significance 
attached to the disappearances of the shadow of the head, 
‘one’s head casts no shadow if one is to die within the year’ 
(p. 103, n. 2; cf. heads and knees hid before death, pp. 181f.). 

To return to Europe—to the evidence cited above? for the 


* Wieger, op. cit. p. 26. > Ibid. p. 29. 

3 See ibid. p. 30. His presence is sometimes depicted by his two 
watching eyes or even one eye. See ibid. p. 31. More rarely he is repre- 
sented in complete human form. 

4 See Mission Pavie, Indo-Chine 1879-95, Géographie et Voyages, 1 (Paris, 
1901), pp. 35-37. The genital region of the abdomen might be included 
with the legs for the spermatic soul. This passage is cited by Frazer, The 
Magic Art, etc., vol. 1, pp. 171f., incidentally to an example of homoeo- 
pathic magic without any thought of the above. He reasonably suggests 
that such optical illusion is probably caused by a mist or exhalation rising 
from damp ground. 

5 P. 246. With the evidence there for the virtue of the hoof on the foot 
as, like horn, on the head, a concentration of the procreative life-substance 
we may compare the belief that the hoof of a mare is the only thing in 
which to keep hippomanes (Aelian, de Nat. Ап. xiv, 17; cf. p. 245 above) 
and the story of Herodotus (fr. 1 Jacoby) that it was in an ox-hoof that 
Epimenides the Cretan stored the food of which he had learned from the 
nymphs. If the life-soul and the strength were associated with the feet as 
with the knees (pp. 187, 1goff.) the loosing of one foot, keeping it unshod, 
i.e. ‘unbound’ (ёуитоёбттоѕ), unhampered (pp. 353 ff.) when encountering 
battle or danger or engaged in magic can be better understood. See e.g. 
Thuc. ш, 22; Aen. уп, 689; 1v, 518 and the evidence collected by Frazer, 
Taboo, etc., pp. 311 ff. 
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feet as a source of the seed may be added the practice of 
fetching to the marriage per felicissimum puerum aliquem. aut 
puellam water from a pure spring and washing therewith the 
feet of the bride (cf. p. 230), also the belief recorded by Fulgen- 
tius as current among doctors and going back to Orpheus 
that from the heel, and similarly from the thumb, run fine 
tubes, venae, to the kidneys and the thighs and the genitals: 
venae quae in talo sunt ad renum et femorum atque virilium rationem 
pertineant, unde et aliquae venae usque ad pollicem tendunt; quod 
tractantes et fisici et mulieres ad optinendos partus et sciadicos eodem 
flebotomant loco; nam et inplastrum entaticum quem stisidem Africanus 
hiatrosofistes vocavit pollici et talo inponendum praecepit. Nam et 
Orfeus illum esse principalem libidinis indicat locum.^ This passage 
is part of an account of Thetis dipping Achilles in Styx and 
making him invulnerable except for his heel—solum ei talum 
non tinguit—and he continues denique et amore Polixenae perit 
et pro libidine per talum occiditur. This story that Achilles cum 
amatam Polyxenam ut in templo acciperet statuisset, insidiis Paridis post 
simulacrum latentis occisus est 18 recorded by Servius (ad Aen. 
vi, 57). In The Shepherd’s Calendar for March, Spenser makes 
Thomalin tell how the little god (Love) with his bowshot ashaft 
And hit me running in the heele: 
For then I little smart did feele: 


But soone it sore encreased. 
And now it ranckleth more and more. 


* Servius ad Aen. 1v, 167. 

^ Fulgentius, Mitol. m, 7. For the thumb cf. fingers on pp. 198 n. 1, 
226 n. 1, 233, n. 5, 494ff. A sexual significance of the thumb would 
explain the insult ‘to bite one’s thumb at’ a person, e.g. ‘I will bite my 
thumb at them, which is disgrace to them if they bear it (Shakespeare, 
Rom. and Jul. 1, 1, 41f.; ‘I see contempt marching forth, giuing me the 
Fico with his thombe in his mouth’ (Lodge, Wits Misery, 1596, p. 23). 
And a relation of the thumb to the life-soul (cf. p. 97, with n. 10) will 
explain the ancient Scottish use of the thumb, e.g. "There's my thumb 
That while I breathe I'se ne'er beguile ye? (Ramsay, Three Bonnets 
(1722)), ш, 104, and ‘thumb-licking’: ‘the licking and joining of thumbs 
by the parties concerned in token of the completion of a bargain’ (Oxford 
Dict. ѕ.у.). It was binding in origin, apparently, pledging the life of one 
party to the other. Cf. the treaty on pp. 108, 218 with n. 1. For saliva cf. 
р. 233, n. 5, and the still current idiom ‘He is the very spit of his father’, 
etc. Cf. the Hindoo practice (Dharé) on p. 519 above. 
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The contemporary note by E. K. refers to the above account 
of Achilles: ‘For I remember, that in Homer it is sayd of 
Thetis...’ and he adds that this ‘mysticall fable Eustathius 
unfolding, sayth: that by wounding in the heele is meant 
lustfulllove. For from the heele (as say the best phisitions) to 
the privie parts there pass certain veines and slender synnewes 
as also the like come from the head..." 

In the Spain of Spenser's day and later the foot of a woman 
must not be seen or touched. Comptesse d'Aulnoy, visiting 
a lady in her bedroom, was amazed to see her lock her door 
when she wanted to put on her stockings. She explained 
that there were Spanish gentlemen near and she would prefer 
to lose her life rather than they should see her feet. Spanish 
carriages opened in such a way that when a lady wished to 
descend a curtain was lowered to hide the foot and shoe so 
that they should not be seen. Skirts were so long that they 
touched the ground all round. The Countess relates that their 
purpose is “айп qu'on ne puisse voir leurs pieds qui sont la 
partie de leur corps qu'elles cachent le plus soigneusement. 
J'ai entendu dire qu'aprés qu'une dame a eu toutes les 
complaisances possibles pour un cavalier, c'est en lui montrant 
son pied qu'elle lui confirme sa tendresse et c'est ce qu'on 
appelle ici /a derniere faveur When Queen Louise from Savoie, 
first wife of Philip V wanted ladies to shorten their skirts so 
as to raise less dust in walking, some husbands declared that 
they would prefer to see their wives dead rather than that 
anyone should see their feet. Sometimes in fact a husband 
avenged with death the touching of his wife's foot. Brantóme, 
who began his memoirs in 1594, records similar concealment 
of the feet by the ladies of Rome of earlier times and by some 
ladies of Italy in his own day. This Spanish and Italian 
evidence with the fact that in China the husband himself 
ought not to see his wife's foot naked and that Chuwash 


* Professor D. S. Robertson kindly drew my attention to this passage 
in Spenser and E. K.'s note and the passage in Fulgentius. I have not— 
without reading Eustathius through—been able to find any foundation 
for E. K.’s attribution of this interpretation to him. 


oo 34 
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Tartar women consider it immoral to show the foot naked 
and even sleep with their stockings on, was collected by 
Salomon Reinach in an article ‘Pieds Pudiques’ (see Cultes, 
Mythes et Religions (1922), vol. 1, pp. 105 f£). He would 
explain just by citing de Musset ‘lorsqu’on voit le pied, la 
jambe se devine'. 


XIV. STONE-AGE BELIEFS 


A. The treatment and the apparent significance of the head 
in the Old Stone Age 


We have seen reason to think that, while ordinary con- 
sciousness was naturally associated with the heart and the 
chest, the early ‘Indo-Europeans’, Egyptians, Babylonians 
and other Semites believed that the head contained a different 
factor, the procreative life-soul or spirit, which survives 
death, and the seed of new life. We have seen also that in 
Italy and Corsica, as far back as the Old Stone Age, after 
death the head alone was protected, more especially in the 
case of those who had reached puberty, which means the 
appearance of procreative power. This practice would fit 
a similar belief. Amongst other fairly simple reasons for 
honouring the head thus we found (a) its apparent analogy 
with the flower or fruit, seed-pod, at the top or end of a plant; 
(b) the association of sexual experience with sensations and 
appearances in the head ;* and (c) not least the natural relating 
of the hair of the head, especially that of the beard, with 
sexual power and the pubic hair? appearing about the sexual 

* To the phenomena cited on pp. 113, 123ff., 203 etc. may be added 
the erotic kiss and from Carmina Burana 62, 5 (ed. Hilka and Schumann): 

post blanda Veneris commercia 
lassatur cerebri substantia. 
hinc caligant mira novitate 
oculi nantes.... 

2 The hair under the armpits also appearing at that stage might seem 
to be related to the sexually active life-soul and strength associated with 
the arms and hands. See pp. 97, n. 10, 180, 198, n. 1, 208, n. 3, 221, 
(Béxyn, etc.), 226, n. 1, 246, 448, n. 6 (wedding ring), and especially 
494ff. 
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organs at the same time, and (d) with these, the association of 
life and strength with the cerebro-spinal fluid and with the 
seed which seemed to flow from, and be a part of, the latter. 
Even if or where the fact of paternity and the father's con- 
tribution to a new life were not realised, there would be these 
reasons for associating with the head the sexually active spirit 
to which life and strength seemed to belong. 

In any case there is striking other evidence that far back in 
palaeolithic times the head was uniquely preserved after 
death. As Piette observed over sixty years ago, the remains 
of bones found in palaeolithic sites belong іп the great majority 
of cases to the skull and much more rarely to the rest of the 
body. This is the more remarkable on account ofthe relatively 
small bulk and the fragility (except for the jawbone) of the 
skull. I have not been able to examine in this respect the 
recently discovered evidence for early anthropoid remains in 
East and South Africa. This apart, the most ancient human 
types—that of Eoanthropus of Piltdown, the type found at 
Swanscombe, Heidelberg man, and Sinanthropus Pekinensis— 
are represented by thirty individuals and almost without 
exception by bones of the head. These types precede Nean- 
derthal man and already have teeth of a human type and 
apparently the beginnings of articulate speech. In the case 
of Peking man, who already used fire and made tools of stone 
and of bone, there have been found the remains of ten 
children, two adolescents and a dozen adults. Except for one 
bit of a humerus and one wrist bone, all are the remains of 
heads.’ They used deer-skulls as cups for liquid (cf. p. 241, n.2). 


1 The treatment of the head in the Old Stone Age was with expert 
knowledge most usefully surveyed by M. Paul Wernert in ‘Le culte des 
cranes à l'époque paléolithique’ in Histoire Générale des Religions, ed. 
M. Gorce and R. Mortier, 1948, vol. 1, pp. 53-72. From him I have drawn 
the above and most of the evidence below. He recognises that this 
evidence shows that the head was believed to be the seat of a soul but he 
thinks of the latter as we do, as the bearer not only of life but also of mind 
and the conscious personality. He compares various treatments of the 
head by surviving relatively primitive peoples and suggests as the 
explanation for them, as for the various peoples of the Stone Age (he is 
speaking of the head) : ‘Le caractére individuel que lui prétent la diversité 


3472 
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Neanderthal man somewhat later, of the temperate phase of 
the middle palaeolithic period, apparently with more capacity 
for articulate speech, made hearths and tools ofstone and bone. 
Remains of about ten were found at Krapina in Croatia and 
again cranial bones predominate. After listing other 
examples of remains of skulls at Gibraltar, Weimar and 
Sternheim, Paul Wernert sums up: ‘Les trouvailles relative- 
ment fréquentes de restes craniens isolés dans les campements 
des Néanderthaliens prouvent que ces hommes attachaient 
une certaine importance à cette partie du corps, qu'ils con- 
servaient et qu'ils n'en craignaient ni la vue ni le contact. 
La méme observation peut étre appliquée aux découvertes 
de máchoires inférieures dans les gisements....' The lower 
jaw, as we saw," for the early ‘Indo-Europeans’ and other 
peoples in historic time was peculiarly identified with the 
procreative power and in some cases preserved separately. 
To these habits of the Neanderthal man in the matter of the 
disposal of human remains Wernert relates Báchler's re- 
markable find in the Drachenloch cavern in Switzerland, 
half a dozen rectangular shrines each built of dry stones and 


des traits et l'expression différente de chaque individu en font la partie 
du corps la plus représentative; et le fait que son ablation signifie la perte 
de vie immédiate prouve qu'elle est indispensable à l'existence. Delàày 
chercher le centre et le principe de la vie et de la force physique et 
psychique, il ny a qu'un pas dans la mentalité primitive... . c'est qu'ils 
considéraient la tête comme siège de la force vitale du corps et de l'esprit. 
It has, however, been noted by others as by himself (p. 63) that ‘la 
presque totalité des plus anciennes effigies humaines sculptées, tout en 
rendant parfaitement le réalisme des formes, ne montrent pour ainsi dire 
jamais les traits de la face.’ He suggests that its representation was tabu 
but it is perhaps at least as likely that in these figures to induce fertility, 
etc., the face and its expression associated with the conscious personality 
were relatively unimportant. In the first proof of the present book printed 
in 1935 (see pp. xiv-xvi above) I had drawn attention to the palaeolithic 
and neolithic treatment of the head in Italy as probably related to the 
conception of the head (and the jawbone and horns) as containing, not the 
soul in our sense, but the immortal procreative life- and strength-soul and 
the seed, the stuff of life and strength, the conception which I had traced 
as underlying the languages and literatures of the great early civilisations 
of western man. 
* See pp. 106, n. 12, 232 ff., 513. 
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roofed with a large slab. Each contained several skulls of 
cave-bears, all oriented in the same direction. Outside were 
heaped in some order the other huge bones of other parts of 
such bears. *Le caractére rituel de ces dépóts est indubitable. 
C'est au cráne, plus qu'aux os longs de l'ours que s'addres- 
saient les soins des chasseurs paléolithiques.’ It has long been 
recognised as a probable motive for palaeolithic practices 
(e.g. in cave pictures) to secure the friendly survival and the 
multiplication of the animals on which these hunters lived. 
The Neanderthal man of the later cold period used colours, 
tended to live in caverns, and began some sort of burial of 
the bodies of their dead, but at some stage—perhaps after 
decomposition—the head was removed and kept separately, 
e.g. at La Ferrassie, La Quina, and the Péch-de-l'Aze. 
At La Ferrassie the skull was preserved separately, some four 
feet from the rest of the skeletons. There a rudimentary burial 
was practised and the form is striking: the skull was covered 
with several slabs of stone, other parts of the body with only 
one, a practice which as M. Wernert says ‘démontre le 
respect—la crainte peut-étre—que les néanderthaliens éprou- 
vaient à l'égard de l'extremité céphalique d'un défunt’. Most 
striking also is the find in the cave of Monte Circeo in Southern 
Italy. The brain-pain had been placed on a little circle of 
stones, “1а preuve la plus concluante que les hommes néander- 
thaliens pratiquaient le culte des cranes; il y fut déposé 
rituellement sur un cercle en pierres amenagé dans ce but’. 
Again the jawbone seems to have been peculiarly honoured. 
*Nombreuses sont les trouvailles de mandibules isolées de 
l'homme néanderthalien.’* Such jawbones have been found 
in isolation in the shelter of Petit-Puy-Moyen in Charente, 
in the caves of Isturitz, Estelas and Aubert in the Pyrenees, 
at La Quina, in the caves at Malarnaud, at La Naulette in 
Belgium, and at Sipka and Ochos in Moravia.? 

As for the previous age, there have been found the skulls 
of cave-bears ritually enshrined. Thus in northern Bavaria, 
in the Petershóhle, Hórmann found ten bear-skulls on 


* Wernert, op. cit. p. 58. * Ibid. 
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a platform roughly scaffolded of stones. Others had been 
placed in a kind of primitive coffer and hidden in niches in 
the cave. In some cases long bones were associated with the 
skulls. Animal skulls turned into cups have also been found 
for this period, at Achenheim.! We saw? that, seemingly 
regarding the brain as the life-substance and horns as 
outcrops of the same, various Indo-European peoples gave 
cognate names to horn and brain, names which appear to 
have referred to generation, and that horn was thought of 
thus as precious, life-substance in a durable form. In one of 
the caves in the Hissar mountains north of Baisoum in the 
region of Bokhara a young Neanderthal man was found 
buried with five pairs of bony branching horns of a goat set 
in a circle round his resting-place: ‘il faut leur attribuer un 
róle cultuel.'3 

The Neanderthal race seems to have disappeared from 
Europe at the time of the last advance of the ice. Then in the 
so-called Reindeer Age Лото sapiens with a high forehead and 
a pronounced chin appeared. He hunted, lived in caves and, 
amongst other things, attained a high degree of art in painting 
and engraving animal forms on the walls and roofs of his 
caves. He too preserved skulls in much the same way. ‘Dès 
le début de l’âge du Renne les cranes isolés de l'homme sont 
assez fréquents dans les lieux qu'il habita.'^ Thus they were 
found at Predmost and Lautsch in Moravia, at Stetten-ob- 
Lontal, Róthekopf, and Fühlingen in Germany, at Camargo 
and Parpallo in Spain and above all in France, at Laugerie 
Basse, Mas d'Azil, etc. In La Grotte du Placard a skull had 
been set on a slab with a number of shells and in La Grotte 
des Hommes at Saint Moré three skulls had been set on flat 
stones in a way that appears to leave no doubt that they were 
being religiously preserved. There is the same emphasis upon 
the jawbones. ‘Les découvertes des maxillaires isolés de 
l'Homo sapiens sont plus fréquentes encore que celles de 
boites сгапіеппеѕ.’5 In almost all cases they show signs of 


* Wernert, of. cit. p. 59. х Pp. 236ff. 
3 Wernert, of. cit. p. 59. * Ibid. p. 60. 5 Ibid. 
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having had the flesh scraped off as those preserved by Nean- 
derthal man do not. Not less remarkable are the brain-pans 
cut away to form cups, e.g. that at Dolni Vestonice found with 
stone implements and the bones of animals of kinds suited to 
a very cold climate. It had been set in a little cavity made in 
the ground expressly to receive it. ‘Son róle cultuel ne fait 
aucun doute." Others have been found a little later, from the 
Solutrean Age. But it is from the Magdalenian phase, the 
full flower of the Reindeer Age culture, that the greatest 
number have been found. Thus in La Grotte du Placard four 
have been found set side by side and in one of them were 
the remains of red ochre, ‘la matiére colorante rouge sacrée 
dont les hommes fossiles de l’âge du Renne faisaient n 
large usage à l'occasion de l'enterrement de leurs morts' ^ 
With them were found a human thigh bone and a humerus 
bone of the upper arm. All the evidence, says Wernert,3 
shows that it was *un lieu de culte et dépót sacré de la com- 
munauté paléolithique de La Grotte du Placard et que les 
coupes craniennes у jouaient un rôle rituel. Elsewhere, as 
in this case, when other bones of the body are found with 
a skull or part of a skull *l'association qui prédomine est celle 
d'un morceau cranien avec un fémur ou un humerus’,* which 
fits the association we have traced’ of the immortal procrea- 
tive life-soul and strength with the legs and the arms as well 
as the head. 

To us today the most obvious interpretation* of this 
practice of putting red ochre on the dead might seem to be 
that it is a solid equivalent of blood; but I suggest that the 
early beliefs we have traced above? that the life-soul which 

' Ibid. * Ibid. p. 61. For the red ochre see below. 

3 Op. cit. p. 61. * Ibid. p. 61. 

5 For the arms and hands see above p. 530, n. 2 of this Addendum and 


рр. 494-8 with pp. 97, 177, 198, n. 1, 226, n. 1, 233, n. 5, 477, n. 2, 478, 
n.2 and belowthe cave paintings (p. 540, n. т). For the legs see pp. 174-86, 
246, 524ff. and below the cave paintings. 
$ This has naturally been proposed, e.g. ‘They may have conceived 
thatits redness gave to ochre the life-giving power of blood’ (Jacquetta and 
Christopher Hawkes, Prehistoric Britain, p. 25). 
7 Pp. 146-67. 
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survives death is active as fire in the bones, above all in the 
head, and particularly in sexual excitement and other 
‘possession’, and that this fiery life could be represented by 
red colouring matter may be at least as likely a clue to the 
thoughts of these remote peoples. There is relatively little 
blood in the head and virtually none in the skull. It is 
remarkable that it was just the head to which more particularly 
the red ochre was added even when the whole skeleton was 
preserved together: ‘un autre rite funéraire, la coloration 
intensive de la téte avec de l'ocre rouge. Dans les grottes de 
Grimaldi pour ne citer que ce seul exemple, les cránes de 
plusieurs squelettes colorés en rouge étaient littéralement 
submergés dans l'ocre. We shall see below that in the meso- 
lithic sanctuary of skulls at Ofnet they were covered with red 
ochre and so also that found in the shelter of the Kaufertsberg, 
while in the cave of Hohlenstein the three skulls were found 
on a pavement covered with red ochre.” 

Similarly, when the whole body was preserved together, 
the head was specially protected. Thus at Grimaldi, at Pred- 
most and at Solutré over the head and only over the head was 
built a protecting box of slabs of stone? (cf. the Ligurian and 
Corsican evidence on pp. 136, 262 ff. above). A mammoth's 
shoulder blade was used to cover a human lower jawbone at 
Predmost and another the tiny body of a baby at Dolni 
Vestonice. But it is striking that it was the head itself of this 
huge beast, the skull or part of the skull with its tusks that 
was specially put with the dead—so at Paviland in South 
Wales, at Brunn, at Solutré and at Klause.* It was perhaps 
not only the might of this creature but its jaws’ tusks conceived 
as permanent soul- or life-stuff (as were horns; cf. pp. 232-6, 
236-46 above) which made it such a valuable addition to the 
departed. Of other animals it was chiefly the heads of deer 
and reindeer with their horns that were set with the dead. 
So at Paviland, at Terre-Séve at Solutré, at Saint Germain- 
la-Riviére. A rhinoceros skull was thus bestowed at Brunn 


т Wernert, of. cit. p. 63. * Ibid. pp. 64f. 
3 Ibid. p. 63. 4 Ibid. p. 61. 
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and jawbones of wild boars with the body of a woman in La 
Grotte des Enfants near Menton. In the Solutrean burial of 
Terre-Séve the corpse was placed with four flint spearheads 
and with shells from the Atlantic in an oval hut built of dry 
stones to a height of nearly six feet. Heaped outside the wall 
were eighty reindeer horns, a reindeer head almost complete, 
and a mammoth’s jawbone, molar, pelvis and tibia. In the 
Saint-Germain-la-Riviére shelter in Gironde in a box built 
of huge slabs of stone was found a woman's skeleton with 
pierced and engraved deer teeth, weapons of deer horn and 
shells and, in the earth around her, were found three bones 
from the feet of reindeer and antelope and the jaw of a fox.' 
Outside the stone chest were arranged the head of a bison, 
four skulls and jawbones of horses, together with horns of 
deer and reindeer. To protect her or supply her needs, it may 
have been intended that the life-stuff or the spirit of each of 
these creatures should attend her. Elsewhere there have been 
found great collections of mammoth tusks and molars arranged 
in a deliberate order at Cannstatt in Germany, at Predmost 
and Dolni Vestonice in Moravia and at Honci in the Ukraine. 
At Predmost were also found arranged twelve wolf skulls.” 

It is possible to supplement this evidence from the amazing 
art developed in this period, the sculptures and the engravings 
and paintings with which these hunters adorned their caves 
in order to multiply, and to obtain control of, the animals by 
which they lived, reindeer, bison, horse, cave-lion, cave-bear, 
woolly rhinoceros, mammoth, etc.; for that and no purely 
decorative instinct or purpose is the natural and the generally 
accepted explanation of these strange discoveries. From 
Abbé Breuil’s magnificent survey of the caves and rock- 
shelters of France, Spain and Italy, Four Hundred Centuries of 
Cave Art, 1952, I select some relevant facts. 

The head of the animal is given a special, a unique signi- 
ficance, as if it were the essential life or spirit of the animal, 
that of which the representation sufficed to bring the animal 


* Ibid. p. 62. There were also found some bones of field-mice that had 
perhaps made their nest there. > Ibid. 
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into being or that which was vital to its reproduction and 
multiplication. Just the head alone is represented in a great 
many cases. For example, at La Ferrassie (Breuil, of. cit. 
p. 307) in the second Aurignacian level ‘there were four 
blocks more or less sculptured, one with vulvae [female 
genital organs]; one of these blocks has many furrows with 
arranged semi-natural reliefs representing several heads of 
horned ruminants. The third typical Aurignacian level also 
produced several sculptured blocks with vulvae, heads of very 
rough animals and various lines’ and at Salitré in Spain we 
have ‘the only figures, discovered by Father Sierra and copied 
by Alcalde del Rio and painted in wide red bands; they are 
a stag’s antlers (?), a head of a bovine animal and a hind’s 
head. All are on the left wall. Another hind painted in 
black is almost at the end of the gallery’ (op. cit. p. 348). 
Sometimes there is a file or frieze of heads, e.g. at Lascaux 
(op. cit. pp. 130, 136, 114), of red deer and, in another part, 
of bulls. More often one or a number of heads appears among 
complete or more or less complete animals. Sometimes ‘an 
antler with no context’ is represented as if in itself it were 
potent and sufficed for this magic.’ So at Le Mas d'Azil 


1 Ifthe horn or antler had already the significance I have traced among 
the early Indo-Europeans and Semites—i.e. as an embodiment of the stuff 
of life and strength, the cerebro-spinal substance, the seed and the pro- 
creative power, this may be a reason for the use of antlers by Aurignacians 
and Magdalenians for ‘batons de commandement! (cf. sceptre, wand, 
etc., on p. 456, n. 2 above). As we have seen, horn was actually used to 
contain liquid of life or indeed the seed of new life (above pp. 236-46, 
188f. with the note continued on pp. 190f.). Here may be the explanation 
of what is perhaps the most famous sculpture that has come down to us 
from this age—the ‘Venus’ of Laussel. There were found (op. cit. p. 279) 
* blocks and slabs incised with mostly feminine genital symbols which are 
of typical Aurignacian style’, and “їп a sort of shrine’ some detached slabs 
showing other exaggerated female figures, one apparently just having 
given birth and one slim male, whose head, hands and feet are lost. There 
is, however, this most important figure. It was cut in the rock itself— 
apparently a Goddess of fertility. There were sufficient traces of ochre to 
show that she had been painted red. The figure faces one, a naked woman 
with enormous hips and ‘very developed breasts’ and with her left hand 
on her abdomen or womb. Her right hand raises at shoulder level, as if 
towards her mouth to drink, the open end of a bison horn. The face turned 
towards it has no features, it is a mere rounded mass deliberately sculp- 
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(op. cit. p. 235), at Hornos de la Péna (op. cit. p. 353) and at 
Buxu (op. cit. p. 383). 

To embody the spirit of the animal and to control it, man 
seems to have thought it sufficient to put on its head. On the 
walls at Combarelles (op. cit. p. 95) there is ‘a whole series of 
anthropoid figures which may perhaps be masked and seem to 
have some magical meaning. Among the most striking is 
a strange human silhouette'; the head has been made large, 
apparently to be a mammoth's head with the tusks represented 
with the aid of the arms. Among the horses, bison, reindeer, 
mammoths, etc., ‘here and there human people with animal 
heads are engraved on the walls’. The ‘Sorcerer’ or ‘God’ of 
Les Trois Fréres (of. cit. pp. 166, 176) is a human figure with 
‘the male sex emphasised’ but with antlers and ‘the pricked 
ears of a stag’ on his head and a tail added behind, a figure 
‘which after much thought we consider to be the Spirit 
controlling the multiplication of game and hunting expedi- 
tions’. The last three words should perhaps be omitted. In 
another panel in that same cave (op. cit. pp. 169, 173) with 
bison, horses and ibex and the ‘head of a feline’ is a curious 
erect figure human in his loins, legs and sex but with a bison’s 
head and with hoofs on, or instead of, his hands. Also 
‘several tiny human faces are hidden away among the chief 
figures’. At Marsoulas (of. cit. p. 245) among the animals 
‘a curious detail here is the number of elementary human 
figures, mostly faces and sometimes grotesque or masked 
profiles’. The representation of these human heads and faces 
is surely to be related to the importance attached to the head 
of the dead in the practices recorded above. At La Marche 
(op. cit. p. 336) there was found ‘a very remarkable collection 
of engravings on stone, in which human figures play an 
exceptionally large part’. It is striking that these consist of 
tured. Thus her act should be of great significance. From the horn she is 
perhaps taking the liquid of life or she was perhaps rather believed, with 
a belief still surviving, thus to conceive and become fruitful (cf. above 
р. 230 and e.g. the evidence collected by Frazer for women conceiving by 


eating or drinking, Adonis, Attis, etc. 1, pp. 96 with notes, 102-6; Folklore 
in the Old Testament п, pp. 373). 
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‘fine profiles of unmasked heads’ and ‘obese women recalling 
in engraving the Aurignacian statuettes’, i.e. like the sexually 
exaggerated red ‘Venus’ of Willendorf and the red ‘ Venus’ 
and other female figures in relief at Laussel; with them are 
lions, bears, horses, deer and bison. These heads and faces 
are perhaps palaeolithic gods—the hunters’ capita deorum 
(cf. pp. 140-4 above)—or perhaps rather the spirits of the 
hunters’ dead ancestors believed (as in the classical world— 
see e.g. p. 158, n. 5, above and Hesiod, Works and Days, 
121-6—and among savage peoples still) to be interested in 
and to help their living descendants by increasing relevant 
fertility’ and so their wealth. On the walls at Combarelles 


* One other strange practice is that of painting outspread hands on the 
walls of the caves. Thus, to select examples, at Gargas (of. cit. p. 252 ff.) 
in *the Sanctuary of Hands' with its pool of permanent water *а frieze is 
formed of black stencilled hands just at a height convenient to reach above 
the pool. There are not only complete hands but garlands of finger-marks 
also stencilled. There are five fingers one behind the other, or two fore- 
fingers and two thumbs facing each other.’ In the cavern as a whole there 
are many fine engravings of animals but ‘as regards paintings. . .there 
are none but the hands, of which there are 150. Those stencilled in red 
are frequently hidden by others equally numerous stencilled in black to 
the left of the main hall. The two series show a notable difference in the 
way they are painted.’ How great the lapse of time between the two 
series it is difficult to tell. At Pech-Merle (of. cit. pp. 269 ff.) in the ‘Chapel 
of the Black Hands’ ‘the principal figures are two horses in black. . .two 
pregnant mares each 1m. 60 in length'. There are also in the same space 
in red line-drawing a pike and remains of what seems to have been a bison, 
*six left and right hands stencilled in black seem to frame these animals'. 
In some cases figures of animals have been superimposed on older 
paintings of hands as at Castillo (of. cit. pp. 363), ‘there forty-four very 
clear hands...a continuous frieze of hands runs along the entrance to 
the arcade...and on the left there is a vertical series of hands partly 
arranged in pairs’. In a cave at Santian (of. cit. p. 349) dating, as Breuil 
thinks, from “а very distant Aurignacian period' there is a painted frieze 
of two rows of figures in red the higher of which appears to have needed 
the aid of a short ladder or a stick to paint it. There are very oddly drawn 
human arms ending in hands and one similar stump ends in a foot, one 
ends in the hoof of a ruminant. Of others one cannot certainly determine 
the significance. It would be rash to assume that behind all such repre- 
sentations from different ages in that remote past lay the same intention. 
One can but guess at their meaning or meanings. Describing the hands 
at Pech-Merle, L'Abbé Lemozi cites the Moroccan use of the hand to 
signify ‘maitrise’ and the Christian use ‘signifying prayer, supplication, 
conjuration’ and he thinks that at Pech-Merle there was an idea of 
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with the above-mentioned human figures with animal heads 
and many representations of horses, bison, mammoths, etc., 
there is also ‘the presentation of a human skull seen full face’ 
(op. cit. p. 95). 

After this upper palaeolithic stage the evidence for the 
actual treatment of heads continues. То cite again M. 
Wernert's survey: *La plupart des pratiques concernant les 
cranes ont subsisté à l'époque mesolithique et d'ailleurs 
encore longtemps au delà de cette époque," i.e. into the 
neolithic stage. Thus from the mesolithic there was found in 
the shelter of the Kaufertsberg near Lierheim in a trench 
about a foot deep a skull by itself, coloured with red, com- 
plete with its lower jaw and some of its neck vertebrae. In 
the neighbouring cavern of Ofnet near Nordlingen in Bavaria 
there was a remarkable discovery: two circular pits side by 
side a metre apart. In the larger pit were twenty-seven skulls, 
in the other six, all arranged concentrically side by side and 
with their faces turned towards the setting sun. They were 
all covered with a thick layer of red ochre. In the cave of 
Hohlestein in the valley of the Lone, in a funnel-shaped 
trench, on a pavement covered with red ochre, were found 
three skulls of a man, a woman and a child, complete with 
lower jaws and some neck vertebrae. They were set close 
together, all facing the interior of the cave towards the south- 


bewitching or domination. This is possible but will scarcely explain the 
hands which are not so placed in relation to animals. One might suggest 
that if strength was felt to be peculiarly concentrated in the hand (see 
PP. 97, n. 10, 139, n. 4 above) its repeated representation might be deemed 
to confer upon the place power, something like the mana of the Melanesians, 
possibly with a hope that that power might be beneficent and banish evil 
forces thence. But we have seen (pp. 198, n. 1, 233, n. 5, 477, n. 2, 494-8) 
that the hand and fingers were felt to be peculiarly identified with the 
procreative power and that hands were set up to represent that power and 
to fertilise. I would suggest that like the unmistakable vulvae which are 
represented here and there in these caves, e.g. at La Ferrassie described 
above and, in front of a deer without antlers, in the cavern at Gargas 
(op. cit. p. 253) hands and separate fingers or thumb were represented to 
induce fruitfulness, i.e. to make fruitful the womb of earth as which the 
cave itself might be conceived or to make fruitful the animals. For 
similar value attached to the foot, see p. 246 with pp. 174ff. 
* Op. cit. p. 64. 
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west. The skull of the woman was surrounded with a dozen 
teeth from the head of a carp. The women's skulls at Ofnet 
were adorned with the canine teeth of deer. Here as at Ofnet 
the skulls seem to have been pierced by some weapon.' In the 
cave of Trou Violet at Montardit was found not only a 
reddened skeleton with its head raised, sealed into a niche by 
heaped-up blocks of stone but also, under a second arch in 
front of which huge stones had been rolled, the outline of 
a human body marked with pebbles (? to fit the spirit or 
shadow) and inside it only part of a skull, which had been 
fashioned into a cup and still showed scratches received when 
the skin, etc., was removed from it, a collar bone, a knee-cap 
and some finger bones. At Cuzoul de Gramat with a com- 
plete skeleton were found fragments of a skull. Isolated 
jawbones were found at Sous-Sac in Ain and at Mullerup in 
Denmark. At Téviec, Morbihan, Brittany, the head of the 
dead was found specially protected by a slab. There appears 
also the same strange valuation and use of the heads, horns 
and jawbones of animals. In the necropolis on the island of 
Téviec were found twenty-six human skeletons overspread 
with red ochre. The heads of two had been given each a crown 
of stag antlers; the body of a third was covered by three 
stagheads with their antlers. In the neighbouring island of 
Hoédic, of thirteen skeletons four were decked out with deer 
antlers. And with practically all of these skeletons were 
placed also jawbones of deer or wild boars. At Stellmoor 
near Hamburg at one of the sites of the so-called Lyngby- 
Ahrensburg culture a reindeer skull was found placed as if for 
worship.3 

I know of no similar full survey of the neolithic evidence 
and the time-table for printing this edition does not allow me 
to attempt it. But, as M. Wernert saw, these practices con- 
tinued long after the mesolithic period. I have already (p. 136) 
cited from the neolithic evidence collected by von Duhn for 
Italy and Corsica. If we look to the mainland of Greece it 
is striking that while in 1945 there were known to have been 

1 Op. cit. рр. 64f. * Ibid. p. 66. 3 Ibid. p. 66f. 
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unearthed of the neolithic population of Greece remains of 
thirteen persons found at seven different sites, of these only 
two were skeletons and eleven were skulls complete or in- 
complete. With two of these latter found in the Astakos cave 
in Acarnania were one thigh bone (femur), three shin bones 
(tibiae, two broken), one heel bone, and one female inno- 
minate, ie. the hip bone formed of the ilium, ischium and 
pubes. Mr J. L. Angel’ describes this evidence with a view 
to establishing the racial type of the population but without 
noticing the remarkable attention to heads which has pre- 
served that fragile part of the dead above the rest. 

To the evidence I have already? cited for the Minoan and 
Mycenaean civilisations may be added that assembled by 
Nilsson in the second edition of his Minoan Mycenean Religion 
(esp. pp. 231—5), though he is unwilling? to see any special 
significance in the head or the practices involving it which 
I have correlated in Part II above. 


B. The application of fire to the dead and its meaning 
in the Stone Age and after 


We saw* reason to believe that the basic meaning of 
cremation in the Homeric poems, described by the term 
tapxvev, was the ‘drying, the elimination from the body, 


1 “Neolithic Ancestors of the Greeks’, American Journal of Archaeol., 
vol. XLIX, 1945. 

з See especially pp. 102, 105f., 143, 144, 236f., 239, 240, 241, n. 2. 

3 See also Gnomon XXIV, 1952, pp. 430ff. I suggest that what he (Min. 
Myc. Religion’, pp. 191 ff.) terms ‘the enigmatic objects commonly called 
sheep-bells’ belonging especially to Middle Minoan I and found chiefly 
at Knossos, Tylissos and Boros in the Messara may with their horns and 
the little loop on the top have represented in simplified form, for sus- 
pending, heads with horns. The two holes in almost all cases seem to be 
placed to suggest eyes. Their use might be that of oscilla (cf. pp. 127, 135) 
related to the practice of setting up an actual bulls head after sacrifice 
apparently for worship as embodying its potent life-soul or perhaps rather 
that of the deity which had entered the animal. Cf. pp. 60, n. 2, 102, 
106, 126f. (October Horse= Mars), 228, n. 1, 236, 456, n. 2. Some of 
these objects are double, a pair of them side by side, and at the point of 
contact between the pair there is in one case the small figure of an ox or 
bull, in another a bull's head, and in another a goat's head. 

4 Pp. 254ff. 
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of the liquid of life, with which the \руут or surviving soul 
was identified or closely associated; and we saw that this gave 
a natural explanation to the hitherto mysterious practice, of 
Mycenaean and earlier Minoan times, of bringing the dead 
body into contact with fire, toasting or roasting it, as it were, 
but not reducing it substantially to ashes as in the more com- 
plete cremation. This less drastic application of fire had, 
I pointed out, also been practised in the neolithic and 
palaeolithic stages in Italy, and apparently particularly for 
those who had reached puberty. This would fit such identifi- 
cation of the surviving soul with procreative or sexual power 
as appears for instance in the wuyt, the genius, and the 
Egyptian Xa.’ All this I urged in my first proof circulated in 
1935.* In 1937 M. Paul Wernert published a valuable survey? 
of the evidence for the palaeolithic, mesolithic and, more 
cursorily, the neolithic, times and as explanation of this 
practice suggested that the object of their use of fire was ‘to 
procure for the defunct the comfort of domestic warmth. 
Since the dead is suffering from cold one must warm him up 
again.' But roasting is more than this, more than the cold 
desire. His explanation scarcely satisfies the actual Stone-Age 
practice, though it may fit that, which he cites, of some savage 
peoples of the modern world, who keep perpetual fires 
burning at some distance below the heads they preserve. 
For Neanderthal man there is little evidence. At Spy in 
Belgium a layer of charcoal was found covering two skeletons, 
above this was a layer of yellow clay and limestone blocks. 
Apparently a fire had been made over the bodies but not so 
as to consume them to ashes. At La Bouffia and La Ferrassie 
the remains of fires were found by graves, but with what 
purpose it is hazardous to guess. There is much more evidence 
when in the last great glacial period Neanderthal man is 
replaced by Homo sapiens. ‘Among the very varied methods of 
burial which the newcomers practised in relation to the 


* Pp. ro8ff., 495. * See pp. xiv-xvi and 261ff. above. 
3 ‘Le rôle du feu dans les rites funéraires des hommes fossiles’, Revue 
générale des Sciences pures et appliquées, XLVIII, 1937, pp. 211-17. 
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remains of their dead, a large place was reserved for the rite 
of placing the dead in contact with fires.’ In La Grotte des 
Enfants at Baoussé-Roussé near Menton burials were found 
at four different levels through a depth of about forty feet. 
All the skeletons thus found rested directly on fireplaces and 
in contact with cinders. The body in each case was apparently 
put on to the burning fire of the fireplace of his or her dwelling 
and the dwelling was then abandoned till with time the site 
had been covered with a thick deposit of earth, after which 
another home with its hearth was established and then with 
a death the body was again put on the fire on the fireplace and 
the home abandoned till again a deposit of earth raised the 
level and another home appeared with a similar history. In 
the lowest fireplace had been placed an old woman and 
a young man described as negroid; then a man of Cromagnon 
type about six feet in height; then the two children who gave 
the cave its name; then in the fireplace on the uppermost 
level had been placed the body of a woman. In the neigh- 
bouring Barma Grande cavern a male skeleton entirely 
calcined was found in a crouching position on a fireplace with 
cinders to a depth of two feet. The corpse had clearly been 
buried in the embers when they were still burning. At 
Laugerie Haute in Dordogne a small skeleton was found 
resting partly on a fireplace of burnt stones. At Solutré in 
Saóne-et-Loire human skeletons resting on fireplaces bore 
light traces of combustion and had evidently been placed on 
still burning fires; one was partially carbonised; it was found 
resting on cinders of a depth of eight inches and above it was 
a shallower layer of cinders. In the little cave of the Hoteaux 
near Rossillon were found right in the fireplace the bony 
remains of a man buried in the cinders; and at Duruthy near 
Sordes in the department of Landes was also found a skeleton 
set on a fireplace. At Predmost in Moravia amid the cinders 
of a fireplace were found the bones of a skeleton in some 
disorder and broken. The left femur shows clear traces of 
being stripped of its flesh (cf. p. 263 above), being cut in 
twenty-six places by some flint instrument. The head had been 
оо 35 
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removed; only two teeth were found.’ It is clear in all such 
cases that in the Reindeer Age Homo sapiens regularly placed 
the dead body on or in the burning fire on the fireplace of 
his home. It was a large open hearth with a substantial 
fire, not one of the scale for which our modern grates are 
designed. In some cases the bones of the dead have been 
found on a fireplace specially made for the purpose. 

In the mesolithic age of transition to the New Stone Age 
the same practice appears—e.g. at Montardit (Ariége) in the 
Trou Violet cavern a skeleton was found covered with a fine 
black deposit and numerous pieces of charcoal, apparently 
a burial on the hearth of a home. Blocks of stone placed to 
shut off the hearth also had had fires kindled against them. 
At the Roc du Barbeau in Dordogne a skeleton was found on 
a limestone slab reddened by fire. The thick layer of red 
ochre covering the remarkable array of skulls at Ofnet 
(see p. 541) contained lumps of charcoal and fragments of 
burnt bone, suggesting that fire had been applied to them 
or/and perhaps to the bodies. On the islands of Téviec and 
Hoédic near Morbihan were found among the fireplaces of 
their homes a number of burials with fireplaces on the slabs 
and grave mounds crowning the graves. Here as apparently 
at Montardit there is a development in the making of fires 
outside. For the neolithic age Wernert sums up that there is 
some falling off in the practice of putting the dead on to the 
fireplace. The making of fires outside, what he calls feu 
rituel, continues. 

А memory of this so ancient practice is I suggest the ex- 
planation of the belief of the Slavs and apparently of the 
Romans (pp. 146 ff., esp. 158 above) that the spirit of an 
ancestor lived in the fire in the fireplace, hearth or stove. The 
residue of the Stone-Age dead may in some cases have been 
removed from the fire to another resting-place or if the family 
abandoned the fire with the remains of the dead, as in the 
cases cited above, they would naturally begin the new fire 


1 P, Wernert, Le culte des crânes, р. 59. 
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with the transfer of some of the old in which the dead was. 
Ralston! describes the Russian belief about the Domovoy: 


He is supposed to live behind the stove now, but in early times he 
or the spirits of dead ancestors, of whom he is now the chief 
representative, were held to be in even more direct relations with 
the fire in the hearth. In the Nijegorod Government it is still 
forbidden to break up the smouldering heads? [goloveshki, i.e. the 
harder parts of logs; those burning more slowly than the others] 
in a stove with a poker; to do so might be to cause one's ancestors 
[roditeli, rodit’, razhdat! =to beget] to fall through into Hell. ... 
‚ When a Russian family moves from one house to another, the fire 
is raked out of the old stove into a jar and solemnly conveyed to 
the new one, the words ‘Welcome, Grandfather, to the new 
home!' being uttered when it arrives....On 28 January the 
peasants, after supper, leave out a pot of stewed grain for the 
Domovoy. This pot is placed on the hearth in front of the stove 
and surrounded with hot embers. In olden days, says Afanasief, 
the offering of corn was doubtless placed directly on the fire. . .. 
In Galicia the people believe that their hearths are haunted by 
the souls? of the dead. 


The appearance of the Domovoy is usually that of ‘a little 
old man'. His red shirt, hair of a yellow-grey, white beard 
and eyes ‘glowing like fire'* obviously fit the fire. 

Here too perhaps is the origin of what appears to be a pre- 
Christian Slav conception of the place of all the dead, which 
is nowidentified with the Christian Hell—Peklo, clearly derived 
from the same root as Pech’ =‘to parch’ or as a noun, ‘stove’ 
(cf. p. 258, n. 5). The place of the dead would thus be related 
to the actual place in which the dead body was left, the fire- 
place, as elsewhere underworld realms of the dead, Hades, 


Sheol, etc., seem to be related to the actual underground home 


1 The Songs of the Russian People, 1872, pp. 120f., 137f. 

2 Cf. p. 155, n. 2 above. 

3 For the parallelism with the чоҳ and genius it is interesting that in 
White Russia the Domovoy is called Tsmok, i.e. Snake (Ralston, of. cit. 
р. 124) and ‘shadow’ is a common metaphor for the soul in Russia (ibid. 
p. 117). I take this opportunity of adding to what I have said about the 
ka (p. 495), that we can now better understand why among the ancient 
Egyptians also the shadow, khaibit, was believed to be the seat of sexuality 
(cf. p. 108, n. 7). 

* See pp. 122, 125. 
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of the body in the grave (cf. p. 273, n. 4). When the body was 
burned in a fireplace the life-stuff or soul-stuff eliminated 
became part of the fire. АП this would fit the belief which we 
have traced’ that fire is a natural form for the immortal life- 
soul and the latter is at times visible as flame in the living 
body and also moving thence to the tomb. Just as in the old 
Norse sagas fire was to be seen in or at the graves of the dead 
(cf. p. 155), the superstition of the Russian peasant of today 
often sees ghostly flames gleaming above graves.” 

To return, full cremation itself, the reduction of the body 
to ashes, seemingly a more radical elimination of the moisture 
of life and liberation of the immortal soul (see pp. 256 Ё), 
appears in some places already in the Stone Age, for example 
at Sorghul and El Hibbah in Babylonia and at Negada in 
Egypt and at neolithic sites in Palestine. In Europe it is found 
very early among the Alpine lake dwellers and it spread into 
Italy in late neolithic times with the ferre mare people. It was 
common among the cord-pottery people of Thuringia. In 
the neolithic dolmen and stone cist graves of Britanny and on 
the Marne and the Aisne it was extensively practised. In these 
islands and. elsewhere it is found in association with ‘Mega- 
lithic’ culture. 


In certain Yorkshire long barrows there is evidence that after the 
erection of the mound the bodies and bones were subjected to 
partial cremation....At Westow Canon Greenwell found the 
cremated remains—three articulated skeletons and bones from 
four others—resting on a stone pavement. ...Turf and wood had 
evidently been heaped over the interments and over this was 
a ridge-shaped roof formed by inclined slabs. . . .The draught was 
introduced from the eastern end of the mound....Although 
combustion was sometimes assisted by flues it was not always fully 
effective, as shown by Gréenwell's remark that in the case of 
the Scamridge and Rudstone barrows the burning gradually 
decreased in intensity towards the west end of the deposit of 
bones, where it was found to have died out, leaving them entirely 
uncalcined.3 


1 Pp. 146-67. * Ralston, of. cit. p. 116. 
3 Grahame Clarke, Prehistoric England’, 1941, p. 96. 
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In such examples the transition from the slighter application 
of fire to full cremation can be seen. All this evidence traced 
in the main text above for the beliefs about the body and the 
immortal soul in relation to the life-liquid is ignored by 
Nilsson in his recent authoritative survey of the Minoan- 
Mycenaean evidence. Не clings to Sir Arthur Evans’ 
suggestion, cited on p. 260 above, that ‘fire was introduced 
in the funeral rites and in the cult of the dead either for 
burning sacrifices or for a purificatory purpose' though he 
knows, amongst other things, of 'Blegen's discovery ofa 
cemetery with cremation burials belonging to the sixth city of 
Troy', and that *in tomb I in the Mycenaean necropolis of 
the Deiras at Argos the action of fire was so conspicuous that 
it was thought by the excavator to prove cremation. The floor 
was covered with a layer of ashes and charcoal to a depth of 
three to four cms. and in this layer were carbonised remains of 
at least two skeletons.’ He thinks he can discredit a deliberate 
application of fire to the bodies in such cases by the evidence 
of Professor Boethius for a tomb in the Kalkani necropolis: 
‘The human bones found in the centre of the tomb were 
completely blackened by fire whereas those at a distance near 
the walls were white’; but we might well expect that some- 
times, as at Scamridge and Rudstone, the firing arrangements 
did not burn all that was intended. They must have been 
impossible to control and adjust once the tomb was ablaze. 
The chief personages would presumably be placed in the 
most favourable position for burning. In some tombs bones 
from previous occasions may have been incidentally burned, 
and in some there may well have been a burning of offerings. 

This and the preceding Addendum suggest continuity and 
a very gradual development in customs and perhaps in 
thought from the Old Stone Age to the beginnings of historic 
civilisation. The Old Stone Age of man and the geological 
period with which it largely coincided, the Pleistocene, began 
according to recent estimates at least half a million years ago. 


1 The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, 1950, 
рр. 594 ff., and Gnomon, xxiv, 1952, p. 431. 
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On the material side, in tool-making techniques the develop- 
ment is amazingly homogeneous over a vast area. 


At a given period in the Pleistocene one can take almost without 
selection, tools from South India, Africa and South England which 
show identical techniques of manufacture and form, and in all 
three areas essentially the same evolution can be traced leading up 
to and developing from these forms and methods of manufacture. 
Tool-making traditions in the Palaeolithic have transcontinental 
distributions: what happens at one end of the area seems to be 
happening more or less simultaneously at the other.! 


Such widespread homogeneity may have included basic 
customs and conceptions in other fields, such as those we 
have been considering, though in the upper palaeolithic and 
still more in the mesolithic and the neolithic there is in- 
creasing variety. I need scarcely add that this subject calls 
for much more profound and expert treatment. 


1 Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, 1950, p. 24. 
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Acheloos, the prime river-god, 240, 
249 

adoption by taking child on the knees, 
175-6 

age: conceived as a drying process, 
214-15, 219-21, as a slough to be 
cast off, 291, 430 n. 2, as a bond, 
401, 429, 459-60 

aión (ciàv): identified with the life- 
fluid, 200-6, 212-15, 251, 254, 507; 
meaning approximates to ‘fate’, 
204-5, but definitely becomes 
‘spinal marrow’, 205-6, 208; asso- 
ciated with snake form, 206-7, 251; 
development of meaning to ‘life’, 
208-9; cognate words, 209; related 
to anointing, 209-12; diminishes 
with age, 213-16; relation to river- 
worship, 230 and n. 8, to "Wxeavds, 
247-53; departs with death, 254; 
equated with бошоду, 405-6 

alchemy, origin of, 281 n. 1, 508-9 

Alcmaeon of Croton, 71, 76 and n. 9, 
80 n. 6, 115 and n. 7 

Ambrose, Saint (quoted), 502 n. 2 

ambrosia, 74, 292-9 

amulets: horns and phalli as, 240 n. 1; 
bands or wrappings, 357-61, 366- 
77; and the significance of clothing, 
448 n. 5; as protective phylacteries, 
497 n. 1 

Anaxagoras, 83, 84, 238, 253 

Anaximander, 248 n. 3, 251-2 

Anaximenes, 32, 115 n. 7, 248 n. 3, 
252 

Ancren Riwle (quoted), 202 n. 2 

anger: breathed, 50, 52; as fire in the 
eye, 77; associated with bile, 88; as 
fire in the brain, 147-50 

Anglo-Saxons. See s.v. English in 
General Index, and in Index of 
Words, p. 566 

anima: name for departed soul, 132; 
hospes comesque corporis, 161 n. 2; true 
significance and relation with ani- 
mus, 168-73, 209 n. 3 


animus: affected by emotion, 34-5; 
associated with lungs, 42-3, 168-71; 
related to blood?, 63, to vision, 79, 
to speech, 139 n. 2; dualism of 
animus and genius, 148 n. 2, 168; 
true significance and relation with 
anima, 168—73, 209 n. 3; and Jewish 
nephesh, 481—2 

Anna Perenna, festival of, 216, 227 

Anthesteria, festival of, 218 n. 3, 400 
n. 9, 405 n. 8 fin. 

Arab beliefs, 103 nn. 2, 3, 188 n. 2, 
448 n. 5, 483 n. 2, 487, 490 

Aristotle: theory of hearing, 72-3; 
explanation of sneeze, 104; doc- 
trine of the фихй, 111 n. 6; on 
Thales’ view of water as primary 
substance, 247-8; freedom of the 
will and an external cause, 366. 
See also Index of Passages, p. 577 

Armenian beliefs, 180 n. 1, 189 n. 2 
fin., 290 n. 3, 513 

art, Stone-Age, 534, 537-41 

Athene: birth from the head of 
Zeus, 111, from the chin of Zeus, 
233 

athletes, reasons for anointing, 210-11 

Australian native belief, 188 n. 2 


Babylonians: divination by entrails, 
60 n. 2; notion of the liver, 89, of 
head and knee, 124 n. 6, 176, of 
strength, 196, of the vine, 217 n. 2; 
treaty-curses, 218 n. 1; earth en- 
circled by a serpent, 249 n. 5; 
funeral practices, 284-7; disease 
conceived as a bond, 364, 400; 
prayer quoted, 436 n. 1; slaves 
marked on the forehead, 478 n. 2; 
seat of compassion in the belly, 
486 n. 1; departed spirit conceived 
as wind, 487 n. 1. See also Index of 
Words, p. 566 

Baganda beliefs, 256 

baldness: related to drought, 231 n. 1, 
to loss of seed, 232 
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baptism, 189 n. 2 ad med., 228 n. 1, 
299, 498-501 

barley-groats: ‘the marrow of men’, 
222, 228 n. I, 229, 274 n. 2, 279 
n. 5; identified with the life- 
substance, 228 n. 1 

battle: lust for, 21-2; imaged as living 
creature, 187 n. 8; controlled by 
Telpara of the gods, 310-11, 317- 
20, 324-8, 337, 356; ‘woof of war’, 
351, 355-6, 374; use of magic in 
battle-rites, 361 and n. 3, 362-3; 
significance of trophies, 375; ‘coil 
of war’, 388-9; полом тё\о$, 433-6, 
460-1 

beans (kvopot), 112 and n. 2, 113 n. I, 
393 n. 2, 489 n. 2 

beauty: as a wreath or crown, 402, 
461 n. 8; poured about a person, 
464 n. 3 

belly: treated as independent being, 
88; seat of spirit and seed, 485-90; 
originally = ‘bag’, 510 

Beowulf (quoted), 38, 68-9, 100, 154 
and n. 10, 155 n. 4, 196 n. 4, 209 
n. 3, 356-7, 417 n. 9 

Bhuts, 515-17, 519 

blood: its relation to breath and con- 
sciousness, 47-9, 61-3, 481-2, to 
sense of touch, 81, to character, 
121-2; represented by wine and 
food, 218 n. 1, 272 n. 1, 278 n. 2; 
part of ‘moisture’ lost at death, 
255; related to ichor, 506—7 

blush: manifestation of genius, 146; 
and flammeum, 153 and n. 2, 403 n. 1 

boar, associated with fertility, 154—5 

bond: round the earth as serpent or 
'Qxsavós, 248-50, 251 n. 11, 315-17, 
332; of strife, victory, 310-11, 317- 
20, 324-8, 433-6; as a mesh or net, 
321-3; of fate round men, 322-4, 
331-8, 349-51, 378-82, 390-4; ex- 
pressed by images of binding, 324— 
33, 386-7; invisible to victims of 
the gods, 337 and n. 6; related to 
woof-threads of fate, 338; in beliefs 
of the Norse, 353-6, 363, Anglo- 
Saxons, 356-7, Celts, 357-8, Hin- 
doos, 358-62, 363-4, Slavs, 362, 
Persians, 363; gods’ ‘power to 
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loose’, 363—5, 384-5; girdle, amulet, 
of good fortune, 366-8, 371 n. 3; 
and Homeric associations with 
magic, 368-73; binding co-extensive 
with nailing, 371-5; love as, 373; 
as wreath or crown, 376—7; of the 
кїрє, 400-8; as winding-sheet, 
420; Sleep as, 422 and n. 5; то 
Өсубтою, 426-31, 432 n. 4; of old 
age, 430, 459-60; loosed when one 
is benefited, 436—7; of debt, obliga- 
tion, 437-9, 441, 463; of sin, 
440-2, 510; of initiation, 446—56, 
459. See also s.vv. crown, ring 

bones: importance after death, 8o n. 1, 
260-3, os sacrum, 126 n. 3; fire and 
‘chill trembling’ in, 150-2; iden- 
tified with manes, 267-70; hope of 
new life from, 271-4; anointed with 
wine after burning, 277-9; offered 
with fat to the gods, 279-80, 
283; seat of youth and strength, 
287-8; preservation of finger-bones, 
496 

bonfire =‘ bone-fire’, origin of, 268 n. 1 

Book of Common Prayer (quoted), 
189 n. 2 fin., 440-1, 448 n. 6 

brain: cause of nodding in sleep, 
104 n. 5; a fluid mass, holy, 108; 
origin of the seed, 115 and n. 7; 
conceptions of fire in, 146-9, and 
of. 158-60; identified with boldness 
and impudence, 156-7; seat of the 
genius, 162-3; origin of English 
name, 193 n. 3; believed to be 
source of hair, 234-5, of horns, 
237-9 

breath: as the stuff of consciousness, 
24, 31, 33, 44-6, 482; related to 
blood, 46-8, 209 n. 3; affected by 
emotion and thought, 49-56; as 
vehicle of sense perceptions, 67—79; 
effect on the liver, 87-8; of procrea- 
tion, 119-20, 132, 169, 487 and n. 1, 
502 n. 2; of the dying, 128, 171-2; 
and distinction between anima and 
animus, 168-72; surrounds the 
earth, 252. See also s.v. thymos 

burial customs: hair plucked and 
heaped on corpse, 98-9; preserva- 
tion of the head, 99-102; wrapping 
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of the head, 133 n. 1; setting up of 
ostilla, 135—6; protection of head in 
the grave, 135 and n. 9; cremation, 
256-70; treatment of the burnt 
bones, 271—2, 277-93; rites of the 
Egyptians, 283-4,  Babylonians, 
284-7, Jews, 287-8, Bulgarians, 
349 n. 7 fin., Chinese, 525, Stone- 
Age, 533-50 


Caesar-worship, 136-8, 166 

Camenae and Carmenta, water and 
inspiration, 35, 67 

candle, offering of, 265 n. 2 fin., 287 
and n. 3 

capping 
376-7 

Carpenter, John (quoted), 347 

castration, 109 n. 2, 177 n. 9, 187 n. 8, 
233 n. 5, 238-9 

Celts: beliefs about the head, roo-1 
and n. 4, 104 n. І, 156-7, 236 n. 2; 
conception of lightning, 143 n. 3; 
‘flame of valour’, 158; beliefs 
about the knees, 185-6, the marrow, 
193 n. 6, 289 n. 5; ‘Auld Hornie’, 
240 n. 7; use of skulls for drinking 
vessels, 241 n. 2; view of fate as a 
bond, 357-8; belief in ‘death- 
clouds’, 423-4. See also s.vv. Irish, 
Scotland 

Ceres, 125-6, 153 n. 4, 471 n. 3 

chest (thorax): seat of consciousness, 
26-7, 73, 117, 168-71; moist with 
sleep, emotion, 30-3; concerned in 
anger, 147-9; significance for Ger- 
manic peoples, 209 n. 3 

children: funerals of, 136, 263-4; of 
slave women by Roman citizens, 
225 n. 2, 475 n. 2; assumption of 
toga virilis, 264, 473 n. 1. See also s.v. 
youth 

Chinese: doctrine of knowledge, 76 
n. 9; notion of shadow-soul, 95 n. 4; 
belief in aphrodisiac qualities of 
rhinoceros horn, 245 and n. 7; con- 
ceptions of the soul, 520-5; beliefs 
about the feet, 525-7 

Chronos (Xpóvos): Pherekydes' teach- 
ing about, 248 and n. 6, 251; and 
Orphic cosmogony, 250, 332-3, 


ceremonies, 145 n. 10, 
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453 n. 1; related to афу, 251; 
original meaning, 451 n. 1 fin. See 
also s.v. time 

circle: of "Wreavés, 247-8, 251 n. tt, 
443; time and fate as, 251, 443, 
451-3, 460; meaning of то, 
442—4; wreath or crown of victory, 
444-5; ‘wheel’ of Ixion, 452. See 
also s.vv. crown, ring 

circumcision, 107, 495 

clothes, original significance of, 448 
n.5 

cold: connected with detestation and 
fear, 46 n. 6, with the term коҳ, 
94-5, 120 n. 4, with the dead, 95, 
with the brain, 120 n. 4, with 
chastity, 150 n. 2 

corn: assimilation of men to, 113-14; 
offered to Ceres, 125-6; October 
Horse ceremony, 126; associated 
with Mars, 142 n. 3, 471; stalks 
thrown to restore freedom to slaves, 
471 n. 4 

cremation: reasons for, 256-62; Italian 
and Roman practices, 262-70; in 
Stone Age, 548-9 

cross-bones, skull and, 186 

crown: consecrates head, 133 n. t fin.; 
significance of radiate, 165-6; 
erepávat of Parmenides, 251 n. 11; 
of life, 367; ‘head-band’ of Leu- 
kothea, 368; of victory, freedom, 
kingship, 376-7, 458; of Fortune, 
381, 432-3; beauty conceived as, 
402; of singer in a xópos, 407 n. 1; 
THOS, 444-51, 453-4, 461-2; used 
in Mithras cult, 455 n. 6; worn by 
priest, magistrate, king, 457-60 

cuckold's horns, 243-4 

cups: inscribed with ‘vivas’, etc., 216- 
17; on Spartan grave reliefs, 272 
n. 7, 285; of eternal life, 299 


daimón (Bainov): contained in the 
head, 119, 144; relation to the 
genius, 162-5; кокобоїџоу, 185 n. t, 
404-7; two attend each person, 
266-7; identified with a кїр, 402— 
то; in Plato's myth of Er, 403-4; 
carries cloth to cover the dead, 


428-9 
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death: causes disappearance of gpéveg 
and 6uuós, 59-61, 117, of yuxt and 
8uuós, 93-5; coldness of, 95 and 
n. 5; linked with sexual shame, 
109 n. 4, 483; Roman beliefs about, 
133-8, 507-8; covering of head at, 
132-3, 154; last breath caught by 
relative, 171-2; portended by mist 
or darkness, 181-2, by shudder 
down the spine, 207-8; Heraclitus’ 
view of, 252 n. 11; causes body to 
dry up, 254-6, 269-70; cremation 
after, 256-64; calling of name of the 
dead, 264; and the use of ‘manes’, 
264-9 (esp. 265 n. 2); as a bond 
round men, 327, 354-63, 372-3, 
380, 405, 417 n. 4; its bonds equated 
with the nail of Fate, 374-5; dead 
recalled to life, 385 and n. 7; «fip of, 
appointed at birth, 399, and drags 
victim to his fate, 400-1; as an 
enwrapping cloud or vapour, 422—5, 
427; тос боубтою, 426-31, 460-1; 
spirit of the dead consulted, 488. 
See also s.vv. burial customs, crema- 
tion, genius, psyché 

Dekker, Т. (quoted), 240 n. 7, 315 n. 1 

Delphi: victim required to tremble, 
227 n. 12; oracular omphalos stone, 
281 

Democritus, 88, 118, 121, 237, 250 
n. 2, 253 

desire: connected with delight, 21 and 
n. 3, 474 n. 2, with movement, 
21 n. 5, 22; manifestation of the 
animus, 224—5; explanation of words 
connected with, 473-6 

devotio, rite of, 132-3, 375 

dew: чыё likened to, 46-7; dead 
restored by, 288; food of the cicada 
and the gods, 507 

door posts: symbolism of, 348; 
anointed by Roman brides, 472 

dreams: phantoms related to, 102-3, 
262; images of myths appear in, 
183 n. 1, 187 n. 7, 365; issue 
through gates of horn and ivory, 242 

Dyak head-hunters, 100 n. 3, 127 n. 2 


ear: passes sound to the lungs, 69-72; 
tingles when about to hear, 197 
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effigies: piercing and burning of a 
candle, 287 n. 5; binding of, 372-5 

Egyptians: beliefs about the lungs, 
28 n. 1, the head, 105 n. 10, the 
thighs, 183, 280 and n. 3, 491 n. 2; 
birth from tears, 203 n. 5, 278 n. 1; 
process of embalming, 205 n. 4, 
258 n. 5, 283-4; notion of spine and 
vital fluid, 208 n. 3, of the earth as 
a body, 211 n. 9 fin.; quality of 
weaving, 339 and n. !, 340 n. 1; 
goddesses of childbirth, 394 n. 2; 
belief in weighing of the soul, 
397-8; life transmitted by the hand, 
495; conception of the ka, 284, 495, 
547 

Eleusinian mysteries, 113 and n. 1, 
274 n. 2, 450, 454 

emanations, Empedocles’ doctrine of, 
77 

embalming, 205 n. 4, 256-8, 283-4 

emotion: expressed freely in Homeric 
age, 3; not differentiated from 
cognition or conation, 14-18, 20-2; 
affects the lungs, 32-5, the breath- 
ing, 49-58, the limbs, 81; conceived 
as living creature, 465 n. 6 

English: belief in liquid going to 
lungs, 36 n. 12; use of ‘soul’ for 
‘lungs’, 38 and n. 8, 39; mind in the 
breast, 68-9; beliefs about the head, 
100, 114, 150 n. 3, 154-6; belief 
that marrow is the seed, 213 and 
n. 4; custom of drinking the health, 
277, 477-8; ‘Prophetic Stone’, 281 
n. 4; idiomatic use of ‘to be bound’, 
333; belief in fate as woven, 356, in 
death as a bond, 357, 430-1, in 
‘death-mist’, 423; representations 
of the soul, 428 n. 8; view of sin and 
debt as a bond, 440-1; victor 
‘holds the belt’, 444 n. 4; use of ring 
in marriage service, 448 n. 6; 
practice of ‘touching wood’, 456 
n. 2; association of freedom with 
desire, 474-6; use of middle finger 
in greeting, 477 n. 2, 491 n. 2. See 
also Index of Words, pp. 566—7 

Erinyes: avengers of blood, 255; 
appealed to by the injured, 265 n. 2 
fin.; bind victims, 368, 372 n. 2, 
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442; guard established order, 394, 
424 n. 7; departed yuyai of human 
beings, 500 n. 2 

Eskimo beliefs, 47 n. 2 

Etruscans: divination by liver, 89; 
association of soul and lungs, 89 n. 1; 
attach heads to cinerary urns, 135 
n. 9; grave pictures, 265 n. 2 ad 
med.; representation of Athrpa and 
Charun, 374, 429 n. 1; wrapping of 
the dead, 428-9; association of 
Phersu with death, 429 n. 1 

eye: breathes, 73-5; emits ray, 76-8; 
evil, 78, 233 n. 5, 243 n. 6; a lover’s, 
197, 203-4; veiled by grief, 422; 
covered or bound in death, 422-5, 
427-30. See also s.vv. sight, tears 


‘Fall’, unites death with sexual shame, 
109 n. 4 

fat: believed to be without feeling, 81; 
source of seed, 115, 188 n. 2, 210-12; 
identified with good land, 211 n. 9; 
put with bones of the dead, 271-2; 
offered to the gods, 279-81, 285, 
484; Roman bride anoints with, 
471-2. See also s.vv. marrow, oil 

fate: controlled by the genius, 160-5, 
by the yvy, 184-5; connected with 
elóv, 204 n. 4, 251-3; as Xpóvos 
mated to 'Аубукп, 251, 332-3; 
controlled by Salpoves, 265, 353; 
fatalism in Homer, 303-4, 322, 326 
n. 2, 365-6, 413; spun by the gods, 
Моро, Aloa, 304-9, 334-7. 349- 
51, 352-3, 387-9, 390-4; as a bond 
round men, 321—4, 331-8, 378-82, 
425, 431-3; and the image of 
binding, 324-33, 386-7; its bonds 
invisible, 337 and n. 6; weaving of, 
338, 349-51, 373 n. 1, 416-19; in 
beliefs of the Norse, 352-6, 381, 
Anglo-Saxons, 356—7, Celts, 357-8, 
Hindoos, 358-62, Persians, 363; 
gods’ power to unbind, 363-5, 
384-5; girdle of good fortune, 
366-8; Fate represented with nail 
in hand, 373-5, as a pillar fixed 
fast, 375, as a wreath of wool, 376, 
as a crown, 377; conception of 
tmp uópov, beyond what is fated, 
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390-4; bestowed by Zeus from jars, 
395-6, 404; the scales of, 397-8, 
408-10; relation of the «fip or Saipwv 
to the polpa, 399-405; conceived as 
a yoke, 405 n. 8, 406-8; its relation 
to time, 413-15; winding-sheet of, 
419 and n. 2; tos, 426-66 

finger: as a sign, 139 n. 4; used to 
propitiate, 149; interlocked to 
hinder childbirth, 180; equated 
with the phallus, 198 n. 1; liquids 
produced by, 221; sneeze stopped 
by moving ring to longest finger, 
226 n. 1; applies saliva to the brow, 
233 n. 1; mano cornuto, 240 n. 1, 
243 n. 6; relation to wedding ring, 
448 n. 6; used in greeting, 477 n. 2, 
491 n. 2; Jewish preservation of 
fingerbones, 496-7. See also s.v. 
hand 

Finnish beliefs. See s.v. Kalevala 

fire: in the eyes, 76-7; in anger, 147- 
50; soul conceived as, 155-6; 
‘flame of valour’, 157-8; procreation 
by, 158-9; manifestation of genius, 
163-7; on head of horned fertility 
god, 240 n. 7; cremation of the 
dead, 256-64; of hell, 288; Holy 
Spirit as, 498-9; exposure of dead 
to, 543-50 

food: related to consciousness, 48; and 
the sense of taste, 62-3; converted 
by liver into blood, 85 n. 2; and the 
belly, 88; received by genius, 141 
and n. 6, 224-5; represents blood, 
218 n. 1; superstitions about, 225-6 
and n. 1; fused with drink in idea of 
divine nourishment, 297-9 

foot, seed and life-soul in the, 246, 519, 
524-30, 540, n. I 

forehead: touched in honouring the 
genius, 129-30, 180 n. 6, 227; 
rubbed when blushing, 146; charms 
of a low, 149 n. 5; struck in distress, 
184-5; and the cuckold's horns, 
243-4; marked in slavery, 478 
n.2 

Freemasonry, *apron' of, 455 n. 6 fin. 

frog а symbol of resurrection, 291 

funeral rites. See s.vv. burial customs, 
children, cremation 
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generation: cognate with 'knee' in 
Indo-European languages, 175-6; 
the knees as ‘generative members’, 
175-80, 233; of bees from an ox, 
207 n. 2; Homer’s sense of yéveois, 
247-8. See also s.v. seed 

genital organs: inspire reverence, 109 
n. 2, 448 n. 5; in images of Hermes, 
122; connected with the knees, 
175-80 

genius; existing interpretations, 127-9; 
equivalent to wvyfj, 129, 405 n. 8; 
survives death, 131-8; manifested 
in sneeze, 132, 138-40; connected 
with Caesar-worship, 136-8; re- 
ceives food and drink, 141 and n. 6, 
224-8; associated with blushing 
and burning of the brain or head, 
146-9, 158-60, 163-7; foresees 
danger, 150 n. t, 160-1; associated 
with serpent form, 159 n. 2; equi- 
valent to ‘unconscious mind’, 
161-2; sometimes  unpropitious, 
162-3; as star or comet, 163-5; and 
the nimbus, 165—7; associated with 
the knees, 181 and n. 6; responsible 
for quivering, throbbing, itching, 
197-9; symbolised by horn of 
plenty, 240 

Germanic peoples: old student song, 
86 n. 6; beliefs about the head, 100, 
106, 154-6; horns the source of 
seed, 240-1; death-goddesses, 354. 
See also Index of Words, p. 568 

ghost: methods of laying, 100, 186, 
262; modern Greek view of, 234 

glove as gage of honour, 97 n. 10 

Gnostics, 109 n. 4, 407 n. 2 

God (of Christians): Jesus’ claim to 
be his son, 189 n. 2, 501-3; in- 
heriting the kingdom of, 189 n. 2; 
his mercy, 363, 440-1; the Logos, 
503-4; the Father, 504-5. See also 
s.v. Jesus 

godfather, origin of, 493 

gods: identified with the sacrificial 
victim, 60 n. 2, 228 n. 1, 236-7; the 
genius а deity, 131-8; expressed by 
numen, 140-3; in the Kabbalah, 
144, 234; represented with nimbus, 
165-7; of witches, 208 n. 2, 240 
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n. 7, 455 n. 6 fin.; of the underworld, 
manes, 264—9; offerings to, 279-91; 
use of ambrosia and nectar, 292-9; 
men's fates determined by, 303-9, 
322-4, 331-8, 349-51, 378-82, 
390-4; power to loose from bonds, 
363-5, 384-5; relation of Molpa, 
Alga, etc., to Zeus, 393-4; clothed in 
cloud, 421, 424-5; sceptre of, 456 
п. 2. See also s.vv. ker, Mars, Zeus 

gold: gilding of horn and head, 106, 
236; =seed, 156 n. 2; used for 
crowns, 165 n. 6, 166; in Mycenaean 
graves, 183 n. 1; the dead as 
xpceov yévos, 424 n. 7; on eyes of 
the dead at Knossos, 427-8; on the 
suppliant's sceptre, 456 n. 2 

Grail legend, 109 n. 4, 157 n. 1, 187 
n. 7, 220, 231 n. I 

Greeks, ancient. See s.v. appropriate 
entries in General Index and in Index 
of Words, pp. 568-72 

Greeks, modern: belief їп shadow- 
soul, 95 n. 4; ‘Last Request’ of a 
robber, 99 n. 1; Zakynthos folktale, 
178-9; conception of the returning 
dead, 234; vessels of water broken 
at the tombs of friends, 272-3; 
‘immortal water’, 289 n. 3; fate 
spun by goddesses, 354 

grief: expression of, in Homer, 20-1, 
201—2, 421; affects the lungs, 33—5, 
37; as a veil over the eyes, 421-2 


hair: offered to the dead, 98-9, 107-8; 
of tail, associated with fertility, 126 
n. 3; related to the genius, 130, 235 
n. 45 stella crinita, 163; offered to river 
at puberty, 229, 231—2; its growth 
associated with sexual vigour, 232-3, 
530-1; parted with hasta caelibaris, 
232n. 4, 471 n. 7; Nazirite’s offering 
of, 234-5; of slaves cut short, 477-9 

hand: sanctity, 97 n. 10, 448 n. 6; 
importance of touching with, 129; 
used in supplication and adoratio, 
180-1; embodiment of procreative 
power, 198 n. 1, 478 n. 2, 494-7; 
seat of strength, 494; laying on of 
hands, 497-8; in Stone-Age art, 540 
n. I. See also s.v. finger 
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head: associated with the yuxń, 95- 
122, 185 n. 1; seat of life, 96; holy, 
97, 100-2, 108, 116; identified with 
the person, 98; its power to pro- 
phesy, 103-5; sacrificial, 105-6, 516; 
contains the soul, 107-8, 134-6, 
376, 494, 515-17, 523-4, 531-2; 
source of seed, 109-16, 121-7, 144-6, 
234 and n. 6, 237, 238 n. 1, 476-7; 
Zeus gives birth from, 111, 178, 
183; of corn, 113-16; =flower, 
114-15; as seat of consciousness, 
116-17, of the genius, 130-1, 136-8, 
226-8; covered at death or sacrifice, 
132-3, 145, 427-9, 446-9, 509-10; 
numen, capita deorum, 138-44, 166, 
456 n. 2, 507-8; capitis deminutio, 
145-6, 239 n. 6; conceptions of fire 
іп, 146-9, 158-60, 163-5; veiled at 
marriage ceremony, 152-3, 165, 
472 n. 1, 517, 523; liquid in it called 
eMyua, 160 n. 4; and the nimbus, 
165-7; seat of strength, 193-5; its 
itching related to sexual experience, 
198-9; crowned and garlanded, 
376-7, 407 n. 1, 453-9; in ceremo- 
nies of emancipation, 477; Hindoo 
beliefs about, 513-20; Stone-Age 
beliefs about, 530-43. See also s.vv. 
brain, eye, forehead, horns 

hearing, 43, 69-72, 87-8 

heart: position of, 26-8, 54; as 
*bushy', *hairy', 28, 29 and n. 2; 
as seat of mind, до, 56, 8o, 82, 
171, 225; thought to contain breath, 
49 and n. 1, 50; х6 in, 52; seat 
of animus, 225; heart-soul of the 
Egyptians, 280 n. 3, 398 n. 3; 
associated with Jewish nephesh, 89 
n. I, 481 

Heraclitus, 33, 76 n. 9, 251-2 

Hermes, significance of, 122, 518 

‘heroes’ (fiposs): significance for 
Homer and Hesiod, 8 n. 2; believed 
to appear in snake form, 207; not 
free agents in Homer, 303-4, 327-8; 
rendered invisible, 424 n. 7 

Hindoos: beliefs about speech, sight, 
hearing, 75-6; and sneezing, 105, 
515; gold=seed, 156 n. 2; legend of 
birth from the knees, 183; strength 


identified with seed, 196; life- 
principle identified with omentum, 
280 n. 1, 484, 511-12; conceptions 
of the soul, 349 n. 7, 511-13; view 
of fate as a bond, 358-62, 400, 465 
n. 1, of debt as a bond, 439; Savitri 
episode in Mahabharata, 385; moral 
weighing in next world, 398 n. 4; 
initiation rites, 454—5; beliefs about 
the head, 513-20. See also s.wv. 
Indian beliefs, Upanishads in 
General Index and Index of Words 
s.v. Sanscrit, p. 576 


Hippo of Samos, 118, 214, 248 
Hippocrates; Hippocratic schools, 23, 


26, 36, 39, 80 n. 6, 115 n. 7, 121 


Homer: evidence for early thought, 2; 


some characteristics of Homeric 
heroes, 3—7, 20-2; nobility of spirit 
and barbarism of action, 7-9; and 
changes in word meanings, 8 n. 2, 
39-40, 69-71, 116, 296, 305-6; and 
origins of words and thoughts, 66, 
69-70; fatalism in, 303-4, 322, 326 
п. 2, 365-6, 413; obscurity, 323-7; 
use of magic, 368-73; comes near 
to a single cause, 466 


horns: gilded in sacrifice, 106, 236; 


‘of consecration’, 236-7; outcrop 
of life-substance in the head, 237-9, 
538; cognate words, 238; sexual 
significance of, 239, 241-6; horn of 
plenty, 239 and n. 4, 243 n. 4; used 
for drinking, 241 and n. 2; of 
Lachesis, 410; of Tuyn, 410 n. 3 


immortality: water of, 289-91; in 


doctrine of Mithraism, 299; and 
the chrism in Christian baptism, 
299. See also references to immortal 
soul, pp. 93-299 passim 


incense, 282, 284, 286 
Indian beliefs, 186, 245 n. 7. See also 


s.v. Hindoos 


inspiration: connected with breath, 


51-2, 56; manifestation of genius, 
161-3 


Irish: use brain as a missile, 157, 193 


n. 6; belief that the head flames in 
fury, 157-8; view of the knees, 
185-6; strength identified with the 
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Irish: continued 
marrow, 193 n. 6; jawbone removed 
from skulls, 236 n. 2; ‘marrow-vat’ 
restores life and strength, 289 n. 5; 
belief in the thread of life, 355-6; 
taboo imposed by binding, 358; 
expose sexual organs in magic, 448 
n. 5. See also s.v. Celts 

Italians: funeral customs, 135, 262-3; 
belief in procreation by fire, 158; rite 
to produce good fortune, 375 n. 2 

Ixion's wheel, 452 


jars of Zeus, 305, 395-6, 404, 409-10 

jaw: cognate with words expressing 
generation, 175-6, 233, 513; 'drop- 
ped’, 234 n. 1; Samson's jawbone 
of ass, 235-6; preserved by Baganda 
and Egyptians, 236 and n. 2; often 
missing from skulls in Ireland, 236 
п, 2, preserved separately in Stone- 
Age, 532-3, 534-5, 542 

Jesus: the son of God, 189 n. 2, 501-3; 
baptism, 500, 501 n. 1; as Second 
Person in the Trinity, 503-4; the 
self-offered ‘Lamb of God’, 504—5 

Jews: spirit=breath, 51 n. 2, 481; 
beliefs about the head, 103-5, 144 
and n. 8, 153 n. 1, 167, 483, 527; cir- 
cumcision, 107 n. 4; beliefs about 
the thighs, 109 n. 1, 183 and nn. 
4, 7; Conception of seed as oil, 
188-9, 484; Jesus the son of God, 
189 n. 2, 501-3; ‘Wine to your 
life!’, 217 n. 2; Nazirite's offering 
of hair, 234-6; sanctity of horns, 
236 and n. 8, 239 n. 6; beliefs about 
fat, 281, 287-8, 484; view of fate 
as a garment, 367, 380; belief in 
‘death-mist’, 423; covering of the 
dead, 429 n. 2; the hand associated 
with the life-soul, 478 n. 2; con- 
ceptions of the procreative life-soul, 
481-8; nature of the nephesh, 481-2, 
of the ruah, 482~3; consult spirits of 
the dead, 488-90; importance of 
knees in the act of blessing, 491—2; 
beliefs about the hand, 494-8; and 
the Holy Spirit, 498; lamp on tomb 
as a symbol of life, 499-500; the 
dove a symbol of the departed 
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spirit, 500-1; three Persons of the 
Trinity, 503-4 

Justesen, P. T., on opéves and 6upés, 
24 and n. 4, 44 n. 8, 58 n. 6, 81 n. 11, 
99 n. 7 


Kalevala (quoted), 177, 389, 428 

Karen beliefs, 490 n. 1 

kér (kp): Sphinx described as &prát- 
аубра кїр, 369; weighed in scales of 
Zeus, 397-8, 415; was the үй 
originally a кїр? 398; assimilation 
of кїр and кїр, 398 n. 3, 400-1; 
appointed to each person at birth, 
399; related to џоїра, 399-400; 
binds victims to their fates, 400-10, 
429-32, 460; Plato's myth of Er, 
403-4; =Salpov, 404-8; connected 
with time, 413-15 

kiss, 87, 123, 208 n. 2; ‘last kiss’, 
172-3 

Klotho, significance of, 306-7, 352-3, 
410, 416-18 

knees: source of seed, 111, 124 n. 6, 
175-8, 233, 246; sanctity, 149 n. 3, 
174, 181; birth from man’s, 178-9, 
183; rubbed or clasped in supplica- 
tion, 180, 185; marrow-bones, 182 
and n. 5; seat of yuxh, 184-5; raised 
in salutation, 186, 477 n. 2 fin., 491 
n. 2; seat of strength, 187; thought 
behind phrase ‘on the knees of the 
gods’, 303-9, 334; of Lachesis in 
Platonic myth, 403; and the act of 
blessing, 491. See also s.v. thigh 

knight, belt or cordon of, 448 n. 5, 455 
n. 6 fin. 

knowledge: not differentiated from 
sentiment, 15-22; transmitted in 
last breath of the dying, 172 

Koran (quoted), 288 


Lachesis, 307, 410, 416-18 

Landor, W. S. (quoted), 396 n. 2 

Lares, ancestral genii: 158 n. 5, 227, 
264 n. 9, 282; origin of Billie Blind, 
509-10 

leg: birth from a king’s, 179; of 
eunuch believed to swell, 246; and 
cult of witches, 455 n. 6. See also 
s.vv. knees, thigh 
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Luz, the bone in Rabbinic tradition, 


Lévy-Bruhl (quoted), 19 

libations: essential part of a treaty, 
218 n. 1; use of skulls for, 241 n. 2; 
as offerings to the dead, 271—9, 518, 
tothe gods, 279, 282—6; of ambrosia, 
296-7 

life-principle, stuff of life: believed to 
be in the head, 96-100, 123-32, 
226-8, 236; as liquid in a divine 
head, 144, 234; supreme embodi- 
ment in the sun, 156 n. 2; anima, not 
animus, 168-71; in the knees, 174-8, 
491; identified with alóv, 200-6, 
212-15; equated to wine, 216-19, 
287 n. 2, to liquid, 219-23, 289-91, 
492-3; manifested in horns, 237, 
246; dried up at death, 254—6; hope 
of renewal, 271-4, 291 n. 1; in the 
omentum, 280 and n. 1, 484, 511-12; 
in the bones, 287-8, 496; ambrosia 
its divine counterpart, 292-3; asso- 
ciated with freedom, 472-80; Jewish 
conceptions of, 480-5, 496; sym- 
bolised by a lamp on Jewish tombs, 
499-500; associated with the foot, 
524-30. See also s.ww. ain, genius, 
poche 

light: thought to be breathed, 74-9, 
250 n. 1; rays of about the head, 
165—6; girdle of about the universe, 
249-50, 332; Mithras identified 
with, 455 n. 6 

lightning, 143 n. 3, 156 n. 2 

Lithuanians: word for fate, 381 n. 8; 
myth of goddesses who spin and 
weave, 419, 428 

liver: position, 26; its significance, 
84-9, 505-6; affected by love, 152 

lot, used in allotting fate, 392-3, 408 
n. 3, 416 and n. 4, 418 n. 2 

love: affects the lungs, 37, 54-5, the 
belly, 88; as fire in the marrow and 
head, 151-2; described as ‘liquefy- 
ing, melting’, 202-4, 473 n. 2; 
aphrodisiac power of hippomanes, 
245-6, 472; cestus of Aphrodite, 368, 
425, 447; bond of, 373, 402-3; 
‘true-love knot’, 448 n. 6 fm. 
associated with tenderness, 486 
n. 1 

lungs. See phrenes 
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288 and n. 3 
Lykaian Zeus, 95 n. 4 


madness: tossing of the head in, 104 
n. 5; how conceived, 147-9, 159-60; 
rage a spasm of, 148, 245 n. 2; in 
relation to horns, 243-5 

magic: use of skull and thigh-bone in, 
186, of nail parings in, 246; sym- 
pathetic, 275, 359—61, 363, 366, 385, 
427, 441, 452; detection of spot 
where man will be wounded, 354; 
binding by spells, 357-8, 359-63, 
369-70, 427; in Homer, 368-73; 
used in nailing effigies, 371-2. See 
also s.vv. amulets, witches 

marriage: importance of veil and 
torch, 153 and nn. 2, 3, 232 n. 4, 472 
n. I, 523; custom of drinking wine 
at, 217, of sprinkling river water, 
230, 272, 273 n. 2; bride's hair 
combed with hasta caelibaris, 232 
n. 4, 471 n. 7; the vitta and crines, 
292 n. 4, 447 and n. 5; libations 
poured at, 276; fate spun at, 335; 
relation to fate, 391 and n. 4, 432, 
448 n. 6; the head-band of, 446-8; 
the wedding-ring, 448 n. 6; as 
initiation, 450; origin of name uxor, 
472; Hindoo customs, 517, 519; 
Chinese customs, 523-5 

marrow: source of seed, 109-10, 115, 
118; of same nature as the brain, 
118, 149; source of strength, 149-50, 
289 n. 5; burns in anger and frenzy, 
150-2; in thigh-bone, 182 and n. 5; 
identified with alóv, 205-6, with 
fat, 212; ‘barley-groats, the marrow 
of men', 222, 228 n. 1, 229, 274 
n. 2, 279 n. 5 

Mars: and the October Horse, 126, 
472; associated with corn, 142 n. 3, 
471, with woodpecker and wolf, 
470-2; identified with hasta caeli- 
baris? 471 n. 7 

Messiah. See s.v. Jesus 

meteorology, interest of early philo- 
sophers in, 248 and n. 3 

Mickiewicz, Adam (Pan Tadeusz), 79 
р. 2, 143 n. 3 
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milk: produced by Dionysos, 221; 
offered in libations, 272 n. 4; 
poured on bones, 282-3; claimed to 
be ambrosia, 292 n. 3 

Minoans: evidence for early beliefs, 2; 
writing, 6 n. 11; and the head, 102, 
105-6, 143-4; horn of Amaltheia, 
239-40; use of horns as amulets, 
240 n. 1; burial practices, 273, 285; 
fresco from Knossos, 281 n. 4; 
‘Sacral Knots’, 367 n. 8; gold on 
eyes of dead at Knossos, 427-8. See 
also s.v. Mycenae, Mycenaeans 

Mithraism, 299, 455 n. 6 

Mohammedan beliefs, 126 n. з, 208, 
288-9 

Moirai (Мороз); spin fates of men, 
305, 307, 337, 352—3, 410; in Plato’s 
myth of Er, 306-8, 403-4; some- 
times confused with polpa spun by 
a god, 327, 379, 393-4. 399; Par- 
menides on, 332; weaving of the, 
349-50; related to goddess of child- 
birth, 352 n. n to Zeus, 393-4; 
interchanged with xfipes, 400; dif- 
ferentiated as Lachesis, Klotho, 
Atropos, 416-19. See also s.v. fate 

moisture: its relation to consciousness, 
31-5, 46-8, 64 n. 3; TO vypév the 
&px for Hippo of Samos, 118. See 
also s.vv. water, wine 

money-boxes, 124 n. 6 

month, significance of the days of the, 
411-13 

Muses, why water nymphs, 34f., 
61-7 

Mycenae, Mycenaeans: gild the faces 
of the dead, 106, the thighs of the 
dead, 183 n. 1; rhytons in the shape 
of animals, 241 n. 2; funeral cus- 
toms, 258-61, 272. See also s.w. 
Minoans 


‘nail, pay on the’, explanation of, 
3750.7 

Necessity (°Аубукп): mated with 
Xpóvos in Orphic cosmogony, 251, 
332—3, 453 n. 1; Pythagorean con- 
ception of, 251, 332, 453 n. 1; 
Plato's spindle of fate on the knees 
of, 306-8, 332; Parmenides on, 332; 
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represented with nail in hand, 
373-4; yoke of, 407 n. 3 
nectar, 67, 296-9 
neolithic burial customs, 136, 262-3 
Nereids, scarf of, 454 
Nestor's throne anointed, 280-1 


New Guinea, 14, 68 
nodding the head: by Zeus, 29, 


97-8; sanctity attached to, 104 and 
n. 5; connected with use of numen, 
138-40 

Norse: beliefs about the head, 100, 
476-7, the thighs, 186, the earth as 
a body, 211 n. 9 fin.; ‘whale-seed’, 
238 n. 1; fat the life-substance, 283 
n. 1; fate-goddesses, 349; *woof of 
war’, 351, 355-6; spinning and 
weaving of fate, 352—6, 381; con- 
ception of fate as a bond, 457 n. 3; 
conception of freedom, 475-7. See 
also Index of Words, p. 572 


nous, 38, 56, 58 n. 6, 82-3 


Nubians, 191, 210 


oath: sworn by the head, 96, 108, by 
the source of life, 109, 247, by a 
herald's sceptre, 456 n. 2, by a ring 
in the temple, 457 n. 3 

October Horse, 126 and n. 3, 127, 226 
n. 5, 472 

oil: seed conceived as, 188-91, 484; 
used in anointing, 188-9 and n. 2, 
210-11; connected with horns, 239 
n. 6, 494 n. 1; oil or fat offered to 
the gods and the dead, 271~91; 
related to ambrosia, 292-5. See also 
s.v. fat 

Okeanos (’Wxeavés); river surrounding 
the earth, 247-8, 443; of serpent 
form, 248-50, 315-16; as bond en- 
circling the earth, 251 n. 11, 316-17, 
332; described as теАђе, 443 

omentum, its significance, 188 n. 2, 271, 
280 and n. 1, 282, 484, 511-12 

opportunity, how conceived and ex- 
pressed, 343-8 

Orphism: legend of Orpheus’ head, 
тот and n. 8, 112; and the uy, 112, 
115, 256, 274, 405 n. 8; world-egg, 
120, 250; souls pass as fire to the 
heavens, 164 n. 7; cosmogony, 248 
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n. 6, 250-1 and n. 11, 316; con- 
ception of fate as Xpóvos mated to 


*Avéyen, 251, 332-3, 453 n. 1; 
grief and pain as a circle, 451 and 
nn. I, 2, 452 


oscilla. See Word Index s.v. oscillum 

Osiris, ror n. 8, 283-4 

Ouranos: dome above the earth, 249 
and n. 9; part of Orphic world-egg, 
250; Pythagoreans on, 252 ; moisture 
of, 258 n. 5 


pain: liquid, 33-5; as an attack by 
winged creatures, 85-6 

palaeolithic burial customs, 136, 262-3 

paying connected with Ае» and 
то, 436-9, 462-3 

Persephone, 114 n. 5, 218 n. 3, 429 
n. I 

Persians: beliefs about the head, 100, 
159; spirit of water, Andhita, 219 
n. 7; the ‘tree of life’, 241 n. 1, 299; 
bond imposed by a god, 363; 
initiation practices, 455; sacrificial 
practices, 511-12. See also sw. 
Mithraism 

perspiration = exhalation of — wuyfi, 
196-7. See also s.v. sweat 

Pherekydes, doctrines of, 229 n. 8, 
251-3 

Phersu, 114 n. 5, 429 n. 1 

phrenes (ppéves): seat of thought, 13; 
additional activity involving emo- 
tion, 14-15; appearance and posi- 
tion, 23-8; described by Homer as 
тпукуоі, 28; structure, 28-30; tra- 
dition of vegetation in, 30; dryness 
of, 31; and sleep, 31; and wine or 
moisture, 32, 34-7, 66-7; and love, 
37; described as porous, 38; iden- 
tified with the diaphragm, 39-40; 
subsumed in the wvuxf, 116-17; 
clothed with dw, Amiss, etc., 
420 and n. 8 

Phrygian mysteries, 113 

plants: kinship with men, 113-15, 217, 
267, 271-2; yóvara of, 178 n. 1; 
depend upon liquid for life, 219-22 

Plato: doctrine of soul’s ‘vision’, 18; 
use of opéves in Timaeus, 23, 39; 
image of mind as a cage of birds, 
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64 n. 4, 86; theory of hearing, 71, 
of vision, 77-8; doctrines about the 
liver and belly, 87-8; and the im- 
portance of the head, 118-19, 144; 
his river Ameles, 229 n. 8; explana- 
tion of pierced тібоѕ (Rep. 363 D), 
274 n. 2; his picture of 'Аубукт 
and the Molpa, 306-8, 403-4, 417- 
18, of 'Av&yxn and the girdle of 
light, 332; interpretation of тт 
Ме (Crat. 417 B), 436; on prophets 
who ‘bind’ or ‘loose’, 441; on 
judgement of the dead, 442, 453; 
‘Theory of Ideas’, 465-6. See also 
Index of Passages, p. 579 

poetry: inspired by drinking from 
springs of Helicon, 66-7; Ennius on 
the furor of the poet, 159; Ovid on, 
173; generated in the mind, 219 
n. 3; the poet’s wreath, 407 n. 1, his 
sceptre, 456 n. 2 


praecordia: organ of consciousness for 


the Romans, 40-2, 505—6; affected 
by moisture, 42-3 

Prior, Matthew (quoted), 396 n. 2 

procreation: Homeric view of, 4; in 
relation to the head, 109-16; con- 
ceived as breathing, 120, 132, 169; 
in relation to the genius, 127—9; 
Germanic god of, 155-6; surviving 
life-soul capable of, 488. See also 
s.vv. genius, seed 


prophecy, 6o, 66-7, 483, 485-90 


bsyché (ууу) : conceived as a shadow, 


59-60, 95, 224 n. 1; ‘life-soul’ not 
*breath-soul', 93-5; associated with 
the head, 95-122; no part in waking 
life, 102-3; gives prophetic sign in 
sneeze, 103, 138-9, 197, 489 n. 2; 
contained in the head, 107-9, 236; 
identified with the life-stuff, 109-16, 
119, 200, 206-9, with the conscious 
life, 116-17; origin of the word, 
119-20; Hermes associated with, 
122, 296 n. 7; analogous to the 
genius, 129; associated with the 
knees, 184-5; seat of strength, 
195-7; responsible for quivering, 
throbbing, itching, 197—9; assumes 
snake form, 122 n. 3, 206-8, 233-4, 
249, 291 n. 1; exhaled from liquid, 
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bsyché: continued 
252 and n. 11; released by crema- 
tion, 261-2; libations received by, 
272; weighed, 398; conceived as 
баїџоу, 405 n. 8 

Pythagoreans: theories of sight, 76; on 
the yoy, 112, 115 and n. 7, 118; 
and 'Аубукп, 251, 332, 453 n. 1, 
туйро, 252; source of myth of the 
pierced Tí6os, 274 n. 2; on justice, 
398 n. 4; on the binding of un- 
purified souls, 442; doctrine of 
тпёраѕ and écreipov, 464—5 


rain: regarded as seed, 230 n. 8, 
288-9; believed to come from the 
horn of Amaltheia, 240 

red ochre, skulls coloured with, 535-6, 
541-2 

ring: power to stop sneeze, 226 n. 1; 
symbol of obligation, 375 n. 7, 448 
n. 6 fin., 457 n. 3; wedding ring, 
448 n. 6 

river: receives hair as offering, тот 
n. 8, 229, 231-2; source called 
‘head’, 125, 231; {Фис̧ used of, 
194; life-begetting, 230 and n. 8, 
240. See also s.vv. Okeanos, water 

Romans. See s.v. appropriate entries in 
General Index and in Index of 
Words (Latin), pp. 573-5 

Romulus, 138 n. 2, 471 n. 6 

rope. See General Index s.v. bond, and 
Index of Words s.v. теїрор 

rose, flos genialis, 130 

Rüsche, F., 24 n. 4, 48 n. 1, 58 n. 6, 
94n. 5 


Sabazios, fertility god, 198 n. 1, 497 

sacrifice: victim identified with the 
deity, 60, 228 n. 1, 236, 484; treat- 
ment of the head in, 105-8, 133 
n.1, 515-16; trembling of thevictim, 
228 n. 1, 520; of victims to a river, 
229-32; of clothing to the dead, 
259-60; significance of offerings, 
279-91; of thedivine bull by Mithra, 
299; crown used in, 457, 459 n. I. 
See also s.v. libations 

Samothracian mysteries, 454 

Samson the Nizirite, 234-5 


Scandinavian beliefs, 153 n. 2, 196, 
477 n. 2 

Scotland: medicine drunk from a 
horn, 241 n. 2; snood of maiden- 
hood, 448; Barbour’s Bruce quoted, 
474 n. 2; the Billie Blind, 509-10 

‘sea-serpent’, myth of, 316 and n. 1 

seed (animal): thought to be a portion 
of the life, yuxĥ or genius, 109-12, 
115-16, 118-22, 251-2; thought to 
derive from fat, 115, 188-92, 472; 
related to fierceness, 150-1, 158 and 
n. 5, 471; thought to come from the 
knees or thighs, 175-83, 233, 484; 
identified with strength, 187-96, 
235; and sweat, 192; identified with 
tears, 202-3; and river water, 229- 
30; relation to the hair, 231-3, to 
horns, 236-46; of the universe, 
247-8; bones the seed of new bodies, 
269-70, 271-2; the Koran on, 
288-9; derived from the belly, 
485-90, from the hands, 494-5, from 
the feet, 524-9 

seed (vegetable) : of fruit known as the 
‘head’, 113-15, 126, 217; equated 
to human, 217-22, 253; drying of 
likened to drying of bones, 267-70; 
travotreppi« а life-substance, 296 
n.7 

Semele, myth of, 156 n. 2 

Shakespeare (quoted), 69, 113 n. 6, 
I9I n. I, 202 n. 2, 213 n. 4, 245 n. 2, 
325, 396 n. 2, 437, 471, 485 n. 1 

shoe and fertility, 246, 524 ff. 

sight, 16-17, 73-9. See also s.vv. eye, 
tears 

Sirens, 368-9, 372 n. 2 

skin: admits immeans spiritus, 76 n. 9; 
significance of, 235 n. 4; old age 
conceived as a skin to be shed, 291, 
430 n. 2; of animal as clothing, 448 
n. 5 

slavery: affects the head, 145-6, 377, 
472-3; offspring by slave women, 
225 n. 2; 5SovAov uap, 414; 
emancipation from, 472-80 

Slavs: association of soul and head, 
155 n. 2, of soul and fire, 158 n. 5, 
161 n. 3, 546-8; view of fate, 352, 
387 n. 5; binding by magic, 362; 
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view of death and disease as a cloud, 
425, 427; myth of creation of 
demons, 494 n. I 

sleep: conceived as a liquid, 31-3; 
causes loss of contact with the Aóyos, 
76 n. 9; and the уоућ, 102; as a veil 
or bond, 422 and n. 5, 428 

smoke: anger as, 52, 87; the visible 
form of the life-substance in crema- 
tion, 262; life-substance transmitted 
as, 279-86. See also s.v. incense 

snake: genius and wvyfj assume form 
of, 159 n. 2, 206-8, 233-4, 249, 291 
n. 1; and head of Kleomenes, 207; 
teeth whence men are born, 233-4; 
"Wxeavés of serpent form, 248-50, 
315 

sneeze: prophetic, 103-5, 197; Hindoo 
beliefs about, 105, 515; manifesta- 
tion of yy, 120, 483, 487, of 
genius, 132, 138-40, 225-6, 264; 
originates in the life-principle, 205 
n. 4, 512; recalls a dish to table, 
225-6; stopped by moving one’s 
ring, 226 n. 1 

snood of Scottish maidens, 448 

Society Islanders, 14, 170 

Socrates: doctrine of virtue as know- 
ledge, 18; notion of the soul, 117 
n. 10; ‘with his Greek Daimonion’, 
162; view of lust, 198 n. 1; as 
*midwife? of ideas, 219 n. 3 

soul. See s.vv. anima, animus, genius, 
psyché, thymos 

Spartan grave-reliefs, 272 n. 7, 285 

spear, hasta caelibaris, 232 n. 4, 472 n. 1 

speech. See s.v. words 

Sphinx, significance of, 369 

spinning: method of Homeric times 
described, 305-6; of fate by Alcoa, 
Моро, the gods, 306-8, 334-7, 
352-3, 358—9, 380-1, 387-9, 393-4, 
409-10, 416; done by men, 308-9; 
of destiny by the кїрє, 399-400 

Spirit, the Holy. See s.vv. Jesus, Jews 

stars: identified with the genius, 163-5; 
washed by “Wxeavés, 249; Апахі- 
mander's view of, 251 n. 11; and 
scholiast’s comment on @ бу iv 
youvani Kelton, 307-8 

‘steatopygous’ images, 183 n. І 
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Stoics: notion of the soul, 47 n. 6, 
77-8, of the seed, 120; and astro- 
logy, 164—5; view of fate, 390 n. 2; 
doctrine that each attribute of a 
thing is itself a substance, 465 n. 6; 
view of death as a release, 480 n. 3 

Stone-Age beliefs: treatment and sig- 
nificance of the head, 530-43; appli- 
cation of fire to the dead, 543-50 

stones: conceived as bone, 249 n. 9; 
polished and anointed, 280-1, 
286-7, 518; possess life, 508-9 

strength: connected with breath, 51; 
attribute of the yoy and genius, 
97, 140, 195-7; derived from 
marrow, 149-50; contained in the 
knees, 187, in the seed, 187-9, 235, 
in the fluid of the joints and in 
sweat, 190-3, in the head, 193-5; 
identified with Jewish ruah, 483 and 
n. 1; in the hand, 494 

Styx, river: significance of the name, 
95 n. 5, 202 n. 5; of Hesiod, 229 
n. 8; ‘the greatest. ..oath for the 
blessed gods’, 247-8; Achilles 
dipped in, 290 n. 3; mated with 
Tlelpas, 315 

Sumerian beliefs, 315-16 

sun: supreme embodiment of the life- 
principle, 156 n. 2; in Orphic 
cosmogony, 251 n. 11; Aethiopian 
table of, 295; Kiros зобіок%, 453 
n. I 

sweat: origin in cerebro-spinal fluid, 
160 n. 4, 193; identified with the 
Stuff of strength, 191-3, 210; from 
same source as tears, 202. See also 
s.v. perspiration 


Tammuz, 286, 408 

Tartarus, 249f., 258 

tears: —aióv, the life-fluid, 201-5; 
offered to the dead, 278 and n. 1. 
See also s.v. sweat 

teeth, men born from, 233 and n. 5 

Templars: charged with worshipping 
heads, 144, 157 n. 1; kiss of initia- 
tion, 208 n. 2, cord of initiation, 
455 n. 6 

testes, 109 n. 4, 176, 188 

Thales of Miletus, 1-2, 248, 252 
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thigh: sworn by, 109 n. 1; contains 
seed, 182-3, 484; birth from, 183, 
198 n. 1; struck in anguish, 183-4; 
seat of yx}, 184—5; skull and thigh- 
bones, 186; place for marking 
slaves, 478 n. 2, 497 n. 1. See also 
s.v. knees 

thinking: conceived as speaking, 13- 
14, as breathing, 67-8; thoughts 
conceived as winged creatures, 67 
n. 4, 86 and n. 6; modes of revealed 
by early evidence, 464-6 

throne, significance of, 280-1 

thumb, sexual significance of, 528 
n. 2 

thumbs up!, 139 n. 4 

thymos (@uuós): converses in thought, 
13; the stuff of consciousness in the 
qpéves, 23-4, 30-1, 40; identified 
with breath, 44-6, 49, 66-9, with 
blood, 47-9; as seat of the emotions, 
49-56; said to ‘fly’, 67 n. 4; in the 
limbs, 79-80; superseded by brain, 
116-19; and Jewish nephesh, 481—2 

time: connected with olóv, 208-9, 
213-15; Orphic view of Xpóvos, 
250-1; tempus (time) and tempus 
(temple), 344 n. 1; represented by 
warp-threads in weaving of fate, 
346-7; 'nick of', 347, 348 n. 5; 
fwap and the scales of Zeus, 398 
and n. 1, 408 n. 3; modern concepts 
of, 411; in the Works and Days, 
411-13, 434 n. 7 fin.; relation to 
fate, 413-15, 437; in the Georgics, 
415 n. 13; and functions of the 
Moipa, 418 n. 1, of the Horai, 460. 
See also s.vv. aión, Chronos 

touch, sense of: explained, 79-81; 
Roman practice of touching in 
ritual, 129, 133-4, 471 

Tourneur, C. (quoted), 213 n. 4 

Trinity, Holy, interrelationship of, 
502-4 

Tyché (Toyn) : identified with Lachesis, 
410; ‘gifts’ not to be refused, 417; 
the cords of, 450 


unconscious, ancient approximation 
to conception of, 103 n. 4, 161-2 
unicorn, virtue of horn, 245-6 
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universals, how conceived, 464-6 
Upanishads (quoted), 75-6 


Valkyries, 351, 353-5 


veil: on the head at death or sacrifice, 


132-3, 145, 427-9, 446-9, 509-10; 
its use in marriage, 153 and nn. 2, 3, 
232 n. 4, 471 n. 7, 523; connection 
with nubes and vepéAn, 421; of grief, 
421-2; of death, 422—5, 427-9 


victory. See s.v. battle 
virginity: valued, 109 n. 4; tested by 


measuring head, 124 n. 4; offered 
to a river, 230; attested by the 
Billie Blind, 509. See also s.v. mar- 
riage 

vitality. See s.vv. life-principle, strength 


war. See s.vv. battle, Mars 

warmth: connected with joy, 46 n. 6, 
with lechery, 156 n. 2. See also s.v. 
fire 


water: inspires poetry, 66—7; ‘ genera- 
tive water', 118, 229-33, 473-4; 
head sprinkled with, 133 n. 1, 476 
n. 1; and Grail legend, 220-1; *the 
best thing’ (Pindar), 229; viewed 
by Thales as a primary substance, 
247-8; as symbol of life-fluid, 272—4, 
288-91, 476 n. 1, 519; poured in 
libations, 274-5, 285-6; Jewish view 
of, 288; of freedom, 479-80. See also 
s.vv. baptism, libations, river 

weaving: in essence a binding, 314, 
335, 349-51, 368, 385; ancient pro- 
cesses of, 338—40, 345-7; connected 
with fate in beliefs of the Norse, 
352-6, 381, Anglo-Saxons, 356—7; 
threads from the loom as cord- 
amulets, 373 n. 1; of fate by the 
Motpa, 416-19 

Welsh: belief that the soul appears as 
a flame, 156; version of the Grail 
legend, 157 n. 1. See also s.v. Celts 

wine: damages the 9péves, 32, 35-7, 
42-3; in Propertius ш (tv), 152; 
vita vinum est, 216-17, 227, 275; 
assimilated to the seed, 218-19; 
represents blood, 218 n. 1, 272 n. 1, 
278 n. 2; stimulates sexual appetite, 
219; invalids bathed in, 222; ap. 
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peases the genius, 227-8; poured as 
libations, 271—9, 282-3, 286; * Here's 
your health’, 277; Jewish view of, 
287 n. 2; associated with nectar, 
296—9; of freedom, 479-80 

witches: and baptism, 189 n. 2 fm.; 
rite of kissing deity's posterior, 208 
n. 2; worshipped horned fertility 
god, 240 n. 7; detect spot where 
man will be wounded, 354; blow 
spirits into men, 487-8; trial by 
water, 490-1. See also s.v. magic 

wolf: its victim smitten with silence, 
79 n. 2; men transformed into, 
357 n. 3; Mars associated with, 
470-2 

woman: has no soul, тїї n. 6; corre- 
lation with water, 219, 230 and n. 4; 
explanation of mulier, 472 n. 1, of 
uxor, 472; loss of sexual rights in 
slavery, 474 n. І 

woodpecker, significance of, 470 

words: as products of thought, breath, 
13-14, 67-9, 170, 172; the Logos, 
33, 76 n. 9; winged, 67 n. 4, 469-70; 
speech or song conceived as woven, 
340; тё\с$ of speech, 461 п. 2 

Wordsworth (quoted), 49 n. 5, 423 
n. IO 

wreath. See s.vv. bond, crown 

Wren, Christopher, the elder (quoted), 
105 
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writing: not used in Homer, 6 n. 11, 
68; of fate, 390 n. 2, 417 


Xenocrates оп &Bolyov, 119 n. І 
Xenophon's dream, 365 


Yama, Hindoo death-god, 358, 360, 
362, 439 

York Bidding Prayer, 440 

youth: the time of liquid, of marrow, 
213-15, 287-8; renewed by in- 
fusion of liquid, 289-90, by slough- 
ing of skin, 291. See also s.vv. age, 
life-principle 

Yule: boar's head at, 155 and n. 1; 
burning of log, 156 n. 2 


Zakynthos, folktale from, 178-9 

Zeno the Stoic, 67 n. 8, 252 n. r1 

Zeus: and birth of Athena, 111, 233, 
of Dionysos, 183; Meilichios, 234 
n. 1; Heraclitus on, 252; and the 
trick of Prometheus, 279; repre- 
sented by a stone at Delphi, 281; 
Ktesios, 296 n. 7; dispenses human 
fate, 303, 305, 395-8, 404, 465; the 
scales of, 326, 397-8, 408-10; con- 
trols time, 41 t, 415; his aegis, 421, 
424; holds the тёло of all things, 
434-5; а single efficient cause, 466; 
father of Epaphos, 495 

Zulus, 188 
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ARABIC MODERN ENGLISH 
ânn, gi absolve, 438 n. 1 
ко adore, 181 and n. 1 
ASSYRIAN AND acon, 200-2 
BABYLONIAN aesthetic, 75 
birk 6, 176. aghast, 150 n. 3 
Me ei к ч » 491 ‘alive and kicking’, 180 and n. 4 
? * 


altar, 282 n. 1 
animate, 168-73 
artery, 8o-1 


rému, 486 n. 1 
ré§ náre, 234 n. 6 
réfu, 124 n. 6 

fa тё, 226 n. 3 


fius G05 belly, 488, 509-10 


belt, 353 and n. 2, 444 n. 4, 448 n. 5 

utukku, 196 bless, 491-3 
ENGLISH аё blower, blow-through, 120 
ANGLO-SAXON bonfire, 268 n. 1 

braegen, 193 n. 3 bound (it is b. to happen, etc.), 333 
breosthord, 68-9 bowels, 485-6 
cnedw, 186 bust (sb.), 135 n. 9 fin. 
dead-bedde fæst, 357 n. 1 brain, 193 n. 3, 245 n. 2 
теб, 474, 476 
Леби, 474 n. 2 cap (v.), 145 n. ro, 376-7 
Sreyda, 476 capital, 124 n. 6 
gæst, 150 n. 3 cathedral, 281 n. 3 
grima, 154 n. 4 chairman, 281 n. 3 
hdlig, 477 n. 2 chest, get it off one's, 69 
hama, 431 and n. 1 Christ (‘the anointed’), 189 n. 2 
heafod, 154 n. 5, 476-7 conspire, 171-3 
heals-fang, 477 n. 1 cordon, 455 n. 6 fin. 
heals-gebedda, 476 cycle, 251-2, 443-4, 451-3 
Медет, 38-9, 69 n. 1 
leger-bedde faest, 357 n. 1 damn, 438 n. 1 
lith-ule, 191 deads, 509 
lust, 21 n. 3 democracy, 211 n. 9 
mearh, 182 n. 5 destined, 333 
niht-helm, 424 n. 7 
orlzg, 381 elbow-grease, 191 
sawol, 38 n. 8, 63, 209 and n. 3 engagement ring, 448 n. 6 
weelmist, 423 expedient, 437 
was hal, 277 and n. 3 
wer, 177 0. 9 familiar spirit, 488-9 

fire-drake, 155 n. 4 

MIDDLE ENGLISH free, 474-80 

braine, 245 n. 2 friend, 475 


loke, 155 n. 1 frig, 452 n. 2, 475-6 
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genial, 129-30, 225-8 

genuine, 175-6, 233 and nn. 2, 5 
ghost, 150 n. 3 

godfather, 493 

green, 177 n. 9 


Hail!, 277, 477-8, 498 n. 1 

hale, 277, 477-8 

hand (your h. upon it), 97 n. 10 

health, drink one's, 216-17, 277-8, 
477 п. 2 

heat (sexual), 151—3, 156 n. 2, 158-9, 
488 

hell, тоо, 273 n. 4, 288f. 

hero, 8, 206 

holy, 477 n. 2 

horn, 238, 243 


immolate, 228 n. 1 
importune, 348 and n. 1 
inspiration, 50-2, 171 
instill, 43 

invest, 360 n. 7 


joint, out of, 348 n. 5 
knee, 176, 186 


liberty, 473-6 

love, 475-6 

lucre, 437-8 

lust, 21, 474 and n. 2 


maggot, 86 n. 6 

male, 177 n. 9 

marrow-bones, 182 n. 5 

marry, 177 n. 9 fin. 

masculine, 177 n. 9 fin. 

mask, 195, 429 n. 1 

merry-thought (wish-bone), 60 n. 2 
mortar, 508-9 


nail, pay on the, 375 n. 7 

necessity, 332-3 

nick (in the n. of time), 347, 348 n. 5 
nimbus, 165-6 

nuptials, 153, 232 n. 4, 471 n. 7 
nymph, 34-5, 219 and n. 7 


obligation, 438 n. 1 
olive branch, 456 n. 2 
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personality, 146 

phlegm, 160 n. 4 

pluck (sb.), 69 

political, 444 and n. 1 

porridge (save your breath to cool 
your p.), 120 n. 4 


religion, 439 n. 6, 440, 510 
rival, 219 n. 7 


salute, 477 n. 2, 498 n. 1 
saphead, 213 n. 4 

sapient, 61-3 

sceptre, 456 n. 2 

sinews (of war), 187 n. 8 fin. 
solve, 369 

spirit, 69, 172, 482-4 
spunk, 156 

superstition, 440 n. 1 


temples, 344 and n. 1 

tender mercies, 486 n. 1 

throne, 281 n. 3 

thumbs up!, 139 n. 4 

‘touch wood!’, 456 n. 2 

trepanning, 136 n. 3 

trophy, 375 n. 2 

truth at the bottom of a well, 67 n. 1 


vein (of wit, etc.), 42 n. 12, 64-5 
vernacular, 177 n. 9 

victor, 438 n. 1 fin. 

virgin, 177 n. 9 


wagtail, 452 n. 2 

wassail, 277 n. 3 

wax (sb. and v.), 238 n. 1, 282 n. 9 

wedding ring, 448 n. 6 

Word (the Logos), 33, 76 n. 9, 503 

words (winged), 67 n. 4, 86 and n. 6, 
469-70 


zone, 317 
FINNISH 
polvi, 177 


FRENCH 
entrailles, 485 n. 1 
Jaire mauvais temps, 411 
fouet, 141 n. 7 
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GERMAN 

bándigen, 438 n. 1 
binden auf die Seele, 382 
Brunst, 156 
Bund, 443 
einschlagen, 211 n. 4, 347 
Geist, 150 n. 3 
grün, 177 n. 9 
Hahnreh, 243 n. 6 
Hirn, 238 
Kinn, 233 
lieben, 473 
Lust, 21 n. 3, 474 0. 2 
marag, 182 n. 5 
Mist, 511 
phnuht, 57 n. 1 
Seele=sawol, 38 n. 8, 63, 209 and n. 3, 

382 
Tarnkappe, 424 n. 7 
Worm, 207 


GREEK 
ANCIENT 
&yoAya (agalma), 106 
&yyslov (angeion), 31 
yew (agein), 400 
&yxew (anchein), 332 
&51у65 (hadinos), 26 n. 3 
&ntos (a&tos), 52 
al (ai), 336 n. 2 
alyís (aigis), 421 and n. 8, 424 
alSola (aidoia), 109 n. 2, 280 n. 2 
alováw (aionaó), 209, 230 
aloxa (aisa), 305-7, 378, 387 п. 3, 390 
ойоб&уоноз (aisthanomai), 75 
аїобоџоз (aisthomai), 75 
Фо (aid), 74 and n. 6, 75 
alov (aidn). See General Index s.v. 
aión 
éxfpios (akérios), 405 n. 8, 413, 434 


n. 7 fin. 

Gaga (aleipha), 279-80, 293 

&Ммафар (aleiphar), 281, 293-4 

ё\іфесдоп (aleiphesthai), 210 

éalpavres (alibantes), 255-6 

&\оі (aloiphé), 211, 298 

&ррросіа (ambrosia). See General 
Index s.v. ambrosia 

&yya. (hamma), 315 n. 3 

бррфФёлЛау шуо etc. (amphiballein 
menos), 420-1 
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бубүкп (ananké), 251, 307, 332-3. See 
also General Index s.v. Necessity 

évovevev (ananeuein), 97 n. 8 

évacToU30 (anastalyzd), 33 

&убєрефу (anthereón), 232 

é&v8os fipns (anthos hébés), 232 

é&rapxaí (aparchai), 107 

àpuós (harmos), 348 n. 5 

&r (até), 323, 327, 404 

črtoa (atsa), 179 

Avalvou Ai8os (Hauainou lithos), 256 

aUos (auos), 192 n. 1, 222, 255-6 

&отӯ (айё), 22 

ёфочорё (aphauros), 110 and n. 2 

ёфробіста (aphrodisia), 121 

a Aus (achlys), 74 n. 6, 421 n. 10 


Рекҳоѕ (bacchos), 221, 456 n. 2 
Ворчбоіџоу (barydaimón), 409 
Весла (basileia), 377 
Baco&pa (bassara), 235 n. 4 
Bia (bia), 196 

plos (bios), 196 

Bptyua (bregma), 193 n. 3 
Besxuós (brechmos), 193 n. 3 
Вротёс (brotos), 506—7 

Врётоѕ (brotos), 506-7 


yaerüp (gastér), 88 and n. 6 

yevsiós (geneias), 233 

yévetov (geneion), 132, 233 

уела (genesia), 272 n. 8 

yéveors (genesis), 246-7, 451 n. 1 

yevós (genys), 233 

yñpas (geras), 324, 430 and n. 2. See 
also General Index s.v. age 

yóvara (gonata), 175, 176 n. 4, 178 
n. I 

yévu (gony), 175, 233 

ypagew (graphein), 417 

yelgos (griphos), 341, 369 


болуш (daénai), 18-19 

Saíucv (daimon). See General Index 
s.v. daimón 

бон&о (damao), 438 n. 1 

Sáuvnut (damnémi), 438 n. 1 

&avaoí (danaoi), 256 

5а (dei), 331 

бебус (deinolinos), 336 n. 2 

Бё\то! gpevOv (deltoi phrenón), 28 n. 6 
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Stw (ded), 329-30, 331 n. 1, 438 n. 1 
Sñuos (d&mos), 211 n. 9, 346 

51& тёЛоиу (dia telous), 444 n. 3 

Бют о (diateled), 444 n. 3 
&i&ppayua. (diaphragma), 39 n. 6 
Stepôs (dieros), 254-5, 272 

5б = (doxa), 499 n. 2 

Spécor (drosoi), 213 n. 6 

Босхо &кўу (dyseo alkén), 420-1 


Éap (ear), 177 n. 9 

&yyaorpluu8os (engastrimythos), 489 
and n. 1 

tyxtpados (enkephalos), 105, 108, 115. 
See also General Index s.v. brain 

ébavós (hedanos), 294 

teporjers (eérséeis), 254 

#1805 (eidos), 465-6 

йнартоз (heimartai), 378, 385, 387 
п. 5, 407 n. 2 

Фотгуєїу (eispnein), 119 n. 14 

elonvýas (eispnelas), 119 n. 14 

&crodutrevey (ektolypeuein), 347, 364, 
387 

'EXeuGfpios (Eleutherios), 473, 479 

Ёмш\®єро$ (eleutheros), 475 n. 2, 479 

&«gaípoum (elephairomai), 242 n. І 

ро (elephas), 242 n. І 

Eoy (ellops), 28 n. 6 

бутё\Лоә) (entelló), 459 n. 10 

Kavadtom (exanalysai), 384-5 

traovaw (epaionad), 209, 272 

bmoMA&ccav — (epallassein), 
317-18 

tmi (epi), 319, 379-80 

éméupntixéy (epithymétikon), 87 п. 9, 88 

Emisipew (epikeirein), 187 n. 8 

imiósv (epiklóthein), 305-6, 334, 
386 

tmivntpov (epinétron), 306 

frinvoia (epipnoia), 119 and n. 14 

timto (epitelló), 459 n. то 

ётттібёуса (epitithenai), 378-81 

tnos (epos), 67-8 

ёр&о (erað), 202 n. 5 

Epis (eris), 320-1 

pom (hersai), 213 n. 6 

Ероту (ersén), 177 n. 9 

evSmapovi« (eudaimonia), 295 

ёфйтгтоа (ephéptai), 320, 331, 379 

ёрістаџоа (ephistamai), 440 n. t 


311-12, 
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зар& (zeira), 446 n. 4 

zeipopdpos (zeirophoros), 446 n. 4 fin. 
3evywunt (zeugnymi), 407 

3óvn (zone), 317 


fip&e (hébad), 218 n. 2 

fepopoitis (&erophoitis), 424 n. 7 fin. 

froxérn (Elakaté), 39 and n. 4, 307, 
346 

рор (émar), 398, 411-15 

ћроҳ (h&rós). See General Index s.v. 
‘heroes’ 

firop (&tor), 46 n. 6, 80-2 


6ápoos (tharsos), 50, 52 

&ppaívoo (thermainó), 46 n. 6 

@dA0s (tholos), 444 

6póvos (thronos), 281 n. 5 

Oupoetdés (thymoeides), 40, 88 

@uués (thymos). See General Index 
s.v. thymos 

@uuos (thymos), 511 

@wpriocectn (thóréssesthai), 36 n. 9 


laivo (iaind), 46 n. 6, 48 n. 3 

lep& oŭpıy§ (hiera syrinx), 208 

lepevew (hiereuein), 228 n. т 

lepóv dotéov (hieron osteon), 109 n. 2, 
208 

ikávæœ (hikanó), 324 

tuy€ (iynx), 452 

1o8inos (iphthimos), 194 and n. 5 

коң (158), 69-70 


xoipós (kairos), 343-8 

ко1ро$ (kairos), 344 n. 1, 345-7 
копросёоу (kairoseón), 345 
XoipoguAaxéo (kairophylakeó), 346 
койултгтау (kalyptein), 427-36 
кёра (kara), 125, 238, 242 n. 1 
кёрпуоу (karénon), 238 n. 2 
ксот@ёбесно$ (katadesmos), 371—2, 442 
катобёо (kataded), 371—2 
кототуізо (kataigizo), 421 п. 8 
катту (kataigis), 421 n. 8 
xaxroiov&o (kataionaó), 209 
катоуєбеу (kataneuein), 97 n. 8 
катеВо (kateibo), 201 

кеАозуёфроу (kelainophrón), 25 
кёроѕ (keras), 238, 242 n. 1 
xepoBétns (kerobatés), 246 
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reotds fds (kestos himas), 368, 376 
D. 5, 425, 447 

кєф&Аслоу (kephalaion), 124 

кёр (kér), 398-402. See also General 
Index s.v. Kr 

Kfip (kér), 23, 26, 28—9, 86 and n. 6, 
398 n. 3, 400-1 

xnpós (kéros), 238 n. 1, 282 n. 9 

xikus (kikys), 255 п. 4 

KAdew — poxpà Tv кефолду — (klaein 
makra tén kephalén), 185 n. 1 

xvion (knisé), 280 

коолу (koindnein), 465 

коћокуёт) (kolokynthé), 215 п. 2, 508 

xépos (koros), 20-1 

xpalvc) (kraino), 242 n. 1 

xpalvo (Кгаіпб), 194 n. 5 

кр (kras), 194 n. 5, 242 n. 1 

xp&ois (krasis), 465 п. 6 

крӯбеџуоу (krédemnon), 368, 438 п. 1 

кріуоу (krinon), 215 n. 2 

xpokoUv (krokoun), 373 n. 1, 454 

xputpós (kryeros), 46 n. 6 

коро; (kyamos), 112, 393 n. 2 

куке©у (kykeón), 274 n. 2, 297 


AcvOdvecton (lanthanesthai), 19 

Adoos (lasios), 28-9, 54-5 

Aerroüofis (leptoyphés), 340 n. І 

Avov (linon), 322 n. 3, 336 and n. 2, 
337 

Мр (lips), 473 

Aóyos (logos), 13, 33, 76 n. 9 

Aovrpóv (loutron), 272 

Aourpogópos (loutrophoros), 273 n. 2 

Avav (lyein), 363-5, 436-9, 441 

Avors (lysis), 365, 434 

AvorreAéeiv (lysiteleein), 436—7 

Хоса (lyssa), 25 

Avtpov (lytron), 510 

psow (meledóne), 
n. 

йе banda]. 21 and n. 5, 22 

névos (menos), 25, 51 and n. 4, 52, 194 
n. 12 

pépipvar (merimna), 86, 405 

usrágpevov (metaphrenon), 27 

yeréyev (metechein), 465 n. 6 

uca (médea), 187 n. 8 

unpla (meria), 182 n. 5 


33, 86, 405 
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unpós (méros), 182 n. 5 

mpvýokeoða: (mimnéskesthai), 19 

vitis (mixis), 465 n. 6 

ultos (mitos), 336 n. 2, 338, 346, 349- 
50, 373 n. 1, 384, 408 n. 2 

ultpa (mitra), 455 n. 6 

цоїра (moira), 327, 378, 399-400, 425. 
See also General Index s.v. Moirai 

wopuoÀAuxsov — (mormolykeion), 135 
n.4 

uópos (moros), 327, 390-1 

pve (myein), 274 n. 2 

шуАпф&то$ (myléphatos), 509 

pvotipiov (mysterion), 456 

uúotns (mystés), 274 n. 2, 456 n. 1 

uvrrós (myttos), 139 n. 2 


vixrap (nektar), 299. See also General 
Index s.v. nectar 

уфт (nephelé), 421 and n. 8 

-v8- (-nth-), (?) sign of non-Hellenic 
origin, 314 n. I 

vóos, vols (noos, nous). See General 
Index s.v. nous 

voUcos (nousos), 86 

viuen (nymphé), 34-5, 219 n. 7 

vuugóAnrros (nympholéptos), 35 n. 5 


Enpds (xéros), 192 n. І 


ol&a (oida), 15-18 

olorpos (oistros), 86 n. 6 

&vos (onos), 226 n. 5 

mov (hoplon), 341-2, 371 

$pkos (horkos), 457 n. 3 

босоноп (ossomai), 16 

dots (osphys), 208, 280 n. 2 

ойбар &poUpns (outhar arourés), 211 


n. 9 
офАохта: (oulochytai), 228 n. 1 
*Ogiovels (Ophioneus), 248 n. 6 


moAuds (palmos), 197 s 
поустерџіа (panspermia), 253, 296 


n. 
Vadis góvn (parthenié zone), 447-8 
тоууойобоп (pachnousthai), 46 n. 6 
Taxus (pachys), 81 
meko (pedad), 327, 329 and n. 6, 330 
and n. 3 
теройуо (реігаіпб), 314, 383-4, 465 
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терер (peirar), 310-42, 383, 384 n. 1, 
426, 455, 464 

meipws (peirins), 314 

menvicta (pepnysthai), 56-9, 67, 94 

TETrpoyévos (peprómenos), 382-7 

Tepalvo (peraind). See s.v. пароіуо 

тро (peras). See s.v. терор 

теріобоѕ (periodos), 451 n. І 

mepinidiven (peritithenai), 377, 380-1 

mepóc (регоб), 383 

теук@нио: (peukalimai), 30-1 

mispav &poupav (pieiran arouran), 211 


n. 9 

тібоѕ (pithos), 273, 395-6 

miova Sñuov (piona demon), 211 n. 9 

mAeiuov (pleumón), 37, 39 

пуєйџа (pneuma), 51, 54-6, 77, 95, 
171, 250, 252, 465 n. 6 

туко (pned), 53-9, 171 

tortie (poipnyein), 56-7 

зт (polis), 444 n. І 

mépos (poros), 29, 348 

трат$&$ (prapides), 29-30, 38 

протіуву (propinein), 217, 275-6 

mpooxwvelv (proskynein), 181 n. 1 

mrepóeis (pteroeis)), 67 n. 4, 86-7, 
469-70 

Пооу (Pythón), 489 n. 1 

mwivós (pykinos), 28 

ттур$$ ueMogéuv (pyros meilissemen), 
262 n. 3 

mupógmopos (pyrosporos), 156 n. 2 


ё&@5о$ (rhabdos), 456 n. 2 
беху (rhachis), 234 

фхуёо (rhiged), 46 n. 6 
fisóuora (rhizómata), 253 


abtipeos (sidéreos), 249 n. 9 

oxéAeros (skeletos), 192, 256, 261-2 

oxic (skia), 95, 195, 405 n. 8 fin. 

ок\пр® (skléros), 213 n. 6 

co9ós (sophos), 63 n. 6 

сторто! (spartoi), 113 

omeipov (speiron), 420 

стёрџата (spermata), 253 

стоубаі (spondai), 218 n. 1 

eraAayuós (stalagmos), 33 

отёџа (stemma), 336 and n. 1, 376, 
450, 456 

atepavnpópos (stephanéphoros), 457-8 
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стёфаусс (stephanos), 376-7, 378, 445, 
450, 456, 461 n. 8 

otpayyaals (strangalis), 369 

otpépe (strephó), 419 

otuyé (styged), 202 n. 5 

ouvravuev (syntanuein), 338-9 

сеуүо (sphingó), 369 


towla (tainia), 319 n. 3, 402, 453 n. 4, 
464 n. 3 

тёЛоута (talanta), 326, 397, 409-10 

Tauíns troAguoio (tamiés polemoio), 409 

тоусофі; (tanayphés), 340 n. 1 

tawew (tanyein), 310-11, 
339, 340 n. 1, 433 

tapixevav (taricheuein). See торуну 

1épiXos (tarichos), 258, 261 

Téprapos (Tartaros), 249-50, 258 n. 5 

тарҳе» (tarchyein), 256-8, 261 

T&Àapoy (telamón), 442 

Ttv (teleein), 434 n. 7, 445-6, 
459-60, 462 

‘teAcogopia (telesphoria), 446 n. 4 

Teheopdpos (telesphoros), 443 n. 4, 
446 n. 4, 459 

Teeth (teleté), 445-6 

тғитбо (teleutad), 461 n. 4 

тп Абау (telé lyein), 436 

тё\о$ (telos), 386, 426-66 

teAyives (telchines), 430 n. 3 

тёрт®оӨоп (terpesthai), 20-1 

vereeay£vos (tetelesmenos), 434 n. 7 

Tíkso9a (tékesthai), 33-4, 48, 201—2 

тіёпш (tithémi), 382 n. 1 

тбко$ (tokos), 124 

тоАмтку (tolypeuein), 387-9 

tprroméropes (tritopatores), 120, 158 n.5 

tpixSoa (trichósai), 99 n. 2 

Toxn (Tyché). See General Index s.v. 
Tyché 


318-20, 


úyıńs (hygiés), 215 n. 2 

бурё (hygros), 202-3, 213 n. 6, 251-2 

Фп (hyle), 465 

\лтуёшо$ (hypénemios), 120 

лтобёсрата (hypodesmata), 439 

tnrrikoperra xepóv (hyptiasmata cherón), 
181 n. 1 

Фаіуо (hyphainó), 340-1, 384 


gatyua (phlegma), 160 n. 4 
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ФА&р (phleps), 80-1 helebh, 211 n. 9 
eópos (phoros), 462 n. 2 kabhodh, 499 n. 2 
Фр®® (phrenes). See General Index — mashah, 495 n. 1 
sv. phrenes me‘im, 485 and n. 1, 486 and n. 1 
gpovely (phronein), 14-15, 20 nadhibh, 475 n. 1 
epovrís (phrontis), 86, 405 n. 3 nephesh, 89 n. 1, 481—2 
guois (physis), 247, 253 'obh, 488-90 
panim, 144 n. 8 
Х&кеос (chalkeos), 249 n. 9 rehem, 486 n. 1 
Х&р (charis), 402 rosh, 234 n. 6 
Х&рип (charme), 21-2 ruah, 482-3, 485-7, 498 
хёо (cheo), 423, 464 n. 3 Jarekh, 109 n. 1, 188 n. 3 
xAouvns (chlounés), 109 n. 4, 177 n. 9 
Х^ойу (chlounis), 177 n. 9 HITTITE 
x^opós (chlóros), 177 n. 9 genu, 176 n. 3 
xoai (choai), 272, 298 n. 8 
dros (cholos), 52, 84-5, 87 ICELANDIC AND 
xe) (chré), 332 n. 1 OLD NORSE 
xploua (chrisma), 189 n. 2 Bönd, 354 
xplo (chrió), 211, 494 n. 1 brundr, 156 
Хрдуо; (Chronos). See General Index bruni, 155-6 
s.v. Chronos Srelsisbl, 477 
xpóvos (chronos), 451 n. t Suid, 475 
хул (chylos), 62 frjáls, 475 
xvuós (chymos), 62, 281 n. 1 froðr, 63, 68 n. 7 
&geisa, 150 n. 3 
моҳе» (psychein), 120 góðir hálsar, 477 n. 1 


Vx (ун See General Index s.v. = 476 n. 1, 477 n. 2 
bsyché; and for etymology, pp. 119-20 ill, 476 n. 1, 477 n. 2 
wvxocragia (psychostasia), 150 п. 1, heita í hofud d einum, 476 n. 1 


397-8 kné, 186 
wvxpós (psychros), 46 n. 6 нана аб 316 n. 1 
erir, 68 n. 7 
'Gxsavós (Okeanos). See General örlög, 381 
Index s.v. Okeanos rað undir hverju rifi, 68 n. 7 
фра (höra), 393, 411-13 sef, 63 
Burr, 63 
MODERN vatr, 63 
évéppayo (anarrhacho), 234 ver, 177 n. 9 
ymréaia (mpolia), 454 IRISH 
allur mo cenám, 191 n. 1 
Р HEBREW damnaim, 438 n. 1 
ai lanu, 336 n. 2 lun, 1 
barakh, 491 Pd 75 n 
berekh, 491 mir СЧА a 
beten, 485-6 о smius 4 
gaphaph, 501 жш, 191 2 Би 
dor, 437n. 3 tathlun, 157 
esar, 438 n. 1 
hagha, 501 ITALIAN 


debhel, 364 n. 2, 439 n. 5, 443 morta, 509 
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LATIN 
absolvo, 438 n. 1 
acerbus, 264 
adnuo, 139 and n. 4 
adoleo, 282 n. 1 
adoratio, 181 n. 1 
adorea, 142 n. 3 
altare, 282 n. 1 
anhelo, 171 
anima. See General Index s.v. 
animus. See General Index s.v. 
apex, 145 n. 10 
Apocolocyntosis, 507-8 
aridus, 192, 225 
articulus, 348 n. 5 
asellus, 226 n. 5 
augeo, 238 n. 1 
aura, 74 


bulla, 264 n. 9 
bustum, 135 n. 9 fin. 


capillus, 135 n. 9 

capita deorum. See General Index s.v. head 

capitalis, 159 n. 4 

Capito, 226 and n. 3 

capo, 226 n. 3 

capus, 226 n. 3 

caput, 123-5, 132, 135 n. 9 fn., 145, 
149-50, 195 n. 2 

cardo, 348 n. 5 

cera, 238 n. 1, 282 n. 9 

cere comminuit brum, 125 

cerebrosus, 148, 244, 245 n. 2 

cerebrum, 125 and n. 8, 148, 150, 238, 
240 n. 7, 244 

cereo, 125, 238, 240 n. 7 

cereus, 282 n. 9 

cerritus, 148 and n. 5, 515 

cerus, 125-6, 148, 150, 405 n. 8 fin. 

clavus, 373-6 

cometes, 163-4 

concubia nocte, 415 n. 13 

conspiro, 171 

contingo, 451 n. 1 

conubium, 153 

сот, 40, 172, 225 

cornipes, 246 

cornu, 238, 244-5 

corona, 458 n. 1; c. graminea, 142 n. 3; 
c. radiata, 166; sub c., 145, 478 n. 2 
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crines, 232 n. 4 
cucurbita, 215 n. 2, 508 


damnum, 438 n. 1 

defixio, 371, 373-5 

deliciae, 473 n. 2 

delubrum, 510 

desipere, 61 

destino, 333, 374 

devotio, 132—9, 375 

digito caput uno scalpere, 198 n. 1 
divus, 137 


ebullire, 264 n. 9 

evolvere, 388-9 

exhalare vinum or crapulam, 43 
expedire, 437 

explicare, 438 

exuere, 360 n. 7 


faenum, 124 n. 6, 471 n. 4 
fatum, 327, 408 n. 3 
Semen, 182 
femur, 182 
fenestella, 348 
fenestra, 348 
fenus, 124 
Sestuca, 471 n. 4 
Setialis, 142 
filum, 317, 465 n. 5 
» 510—11 
finis, 510-11 
flammeum, 153 and n. 1, 165, 167 n. 4, 
232 n. 4, 403 n. 1 
flavus, 403 n. 1 
fumus, 44, 510-11 
funis, 338, 510-11 


gallus, 109 n. 4 

gena, 233 

genialis, 129-30, 226 and n. 4 

genius. See General Index s.v. 

genu, 175-6, 180-1, 233 

genuinus, 175-6, 233 nn. 2, 5 

genus, 176 

gramen, 142 n. 3 

hasta caelibaris, 292 n. 4, 
n. 7 

hippomanes, 245, 472 

hominium, 97 n. 10 


471 
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ianua, 348 nn. 2, 4 

ianus, 348 n. 2 

imagines, 135, 136 n. 6, 137 n. 4, 146 

immolare, 228 n. 1 

importunus, 348 

incrementum, 511 n. 1 

induere, 360 n. 7, 447 n. 5 

inflo, 171 

iniungere, 382 

insulsus, 62 n. 3 

intempesta nocte, 415 n. 13 

invidere, 79 

iuba, 164 n. 6 

iubar, 164 n. 6, 167 n. 4 

iuno, 127-8, 129 n. 6, 143, 149, 264 
n. IO 


kerriios, 148 


laetus, 473 n. 2 

lanatos pedes habere, 372 n. 2 
Lar, 158 n. 5, 509 

larva, 135, 148 n. 5, 192, 429 n. 1 
larvatus, 148 n. 5, 515 

lex, 438 n. 1 

libare, 285, 473 and n. 2 

Liber, 472-4, 475 n. 2, 476, 480 
liber, 473 n. 2 

liberi, 225 n. 2 

libet, 473 n. 2 

licium, 340, 373 n. 1 

locus, 348 

lucrum, 437-8 

luela, 439 

luere, 437, 439, 441 

lupa, 471, 472 n. 4 

lupanar, 471 

lupari, 471 

Luperci, 198 n. 1, 235 n. 4, 471 and n. 6 
lustrum, 510 and n. 1 

lympha, 34, 219 n. 7 

lymphaticus, 34 and n. 5 
lymphatus, 3475 67 


mactare, 228 n. 1 
mactus, 282 

madeo, 43, 177 n. 9 
maialis, 177 n. 9 
mane, 415 n. 13 
manes, 132-3, 264-9 
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manus. See General Index s.v. hand 

mare, 177 n. 9 

maritus, 177 n. 9, 519 

mas, 177 n. 9, 470 and n. 2 

masca, 135 n. 4 

masculus, 177 n. 9 

maspedis, 470 n. 2 

mavors, 470 n. 2, 471 n. 7 

Meditrinalia, 216 n. 6 

medulla, 149-52, 159-60, 210, 213 n. 4, 
220 

membrum, 182 n. 5 

mens, 172 n. 4 

modius, 126 n. 2 

mola salsa, 282 

mortalis, 131 n. 2 

mortarium, 508—9 

mulier, 472 n. 1 

Mutinus, 139 n. 2 

muto, 139 n. 2 

Mutunus, 139 n. 2 


necessarius, 332 n. 9 
necesse, 332-3 
necessitas, 332 n. 9, 333 
necessitudo, 332 n. 9 
nexum, 439 

nexus, 407 n. 2, 438-9 
nimbus, 165—7 

nodus, 367 n. 8 

nubere, 153 

nubes, 421 

numen, 140-3 


obligatio, 439 

obsessio, 440 n. 1 

Oceanus. See 
Okeanos 

omentum. See General Index s.v. 

opima (spolia), 235 n. 4 

opportunus, 347-8 

ora, 317, 388, 465 n. 5 

oras evolvere belli, 388—9 

oratio, 13 

orbis, 457 n. 3 

orbita, 457 n. 3 

os resectum, 267, 496 

os sacrum, 208 

oscillum, 127, 135 and n. 2, 144, 543 


General Index 5.0. 


parens, 131 and n. 4, 135, 137-8 
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Parentalia, 132 

pater patratus, 138 and n. 2, 142 and n. 1, 
218 n. 1, 456 n. 2 

pectus, 40, 149 

pensum, 409-10 

penus, 176 

perfundere, 35 n. 6 

persona, 146, 429 n. 1 

picus Martius, 470 

pignus, 375 n. 7, 449 n. 6 

pilae, 135 n. 2 

pilleus, 144-5, 480 

pinguis, 81, 212, 282 

pitnita, 160 n. 4 

plango, 185 n. 2 

poena, 439 

porta, 348 and n. 1 

portus, 348 and n. 1 

praecordia. See General Index s.v. 

procapis, 124 

propinare, 217, 228 n. 2, 275-6 

prurire, 198-9 

pudenda, 109 n. 2 

pudicitia, 146 n. 5 

pudor, 146 n. 5 

ulmo, 41, 43 


ramites, 20 

redimio, 428 n. 1 
religio, 439-40, 510 
rivales, 219 n. 7 


Salacia, 177 n. 9 fin. 

salus, 217 n. 1 

salutare, 498 n. 1 

sapere, 61-3, 65 

sapiens, 61-9 

siccus, 192, 212, 223 and n. 3 
Silentes, 139 n. 2 

solvere, 369, 439 and n. 6, 440-1 
spiritus, 76 n. 9, 171-3 

Spiro, 171 

spolia, 235 n. 4 

Spondeo, 218 n. 1 

stamen, 350—1 

stella crinita, 163-4 

stomachor, 89, 147 

Struppi, 141 and n. 6 

Subtemen, 351 

sucidus, 192 

sucus, 62, 85 n. 2, 192, 212, 224 
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superstitio, 440 n. 1 
Superstitiosus, 439 n. 6, 440 n. I 
зиріпае manus, 180 

supplicatio, 137 and n. 4, 282 


talem, 171 n. 5 

tempus, 344 and n. 1, 411, 415 
tendicula, 319 n. 3 

tendo, 319 n. 3 

testa, 135 n. 9 

toga virilis, 146, 264, 473 n. 1 
tropaeum, 375 n. 2 

tus, 278 


uber agri, 211 n. 9 
umbra, 95, 132 

umor, 192, 193 
unctus, 212, 278 
unguis, 246, 494 n. 1 
ungula, 246, 494 n. 1 
unguo, 494 n. 1 

urbs, 444 n. 1 

uva, 218 n. 2 

uxor, 472 


vena, 42, 64 

verbena, 141 and n. 7, 142 and n. 2, 456 
n.2 

verenda, 109 n. 2 

verna, 177 n. 9, 225 n. 2 

victima, 450 n. 1 

vinco, 438 n. 1 

vindicta, 145, 471 

vinum respersum, 278 

vir, 177 n. 9 

virga, 177 n. 9 

virus, 177 n. 9, 187, 255 n. 4 

vis, 177 n. 9, 196 

viscus, 263 and n. 3 

vita, 169 n. 1, 196, 224 

vitalia, 277 n. 8 

vitis, 218 n. 2 

vitta, 232 n. 4, 447 and n. 5 

volito vivos per ora virum, 173 


POLISH 
kolano, 176 


RUSSIAN 
koleno, 176 
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SANSCRIT 
asu, 512 
атап, 196, 484, 512-13 
ayüh, 209 
bándhu-h, 332 n. 9 
bhita, 515 
dam, 438 n. 1 
dáman, 438 n. 1 
dáti, 211 n. 9 
dhümah, 44 
guga, 465 n. 1 
hafiub, 513 
Janu, 513 
kula-m, 443 
mamsam, 182 n. 5 
manas, 512 


para, 330 


pari, 315, 330 

brana, 75, 512 
pragayama, 76 n. 2 
£rid, 475 n. 2 
pupphusa-h, 57 n. 1 
rakta, 153 n. 3 

rapa, 22 

Simantonnayana, 232 n. 4 
uår, 177 n. 9 

vfgan-, 1771. 9 


WELSH 
mer, 182 n. 5 
rhydd, 475 n. 2 
ZEND (OR AVESTAN) 
Mithra, 455 n. 6, 457 n. 3 
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SELECT INDEX OF PASSAGES 


A few of the passages on which new interpretation is offered are included in this index. 


GREEK 
Aelian 
de Natura Animalium 
1 (51), 206 
X (40), 246 
Varia Historia 
xm (22), 65 n. 1 


Aeschylus (ed. Murray) 


Agamemnon 
(363-6), 343; (1031-2), 347; (1048), 
(1114-15), 323; (1121-2), 84; 
(1235-6), 53 and n. 3; (1388-90), 
46; (1580-1), 323 
Choephor 


оё 
(183-4),84; (296), 258; (389-90), 54 
Eumenides 
(17), 66; (380), (840-2), 74 n. 6 
Fragmenta (ed. Nauck) 


(193), 87 
Persae 


(667-9), 423 n. 9; (991), 82 
ometheus Vinetus 


(479-81), 213; (849), 495; (1078-9), 
323 
Supplices 
(313), (592), 495 
Anacreontea (ed. Bergk) 
(1), 403 
(32), 507 
Anthologia Graeca Palatina 
у (194), 402 
xi (278), 243 
Apollonius Rhodius 
m (683-4), 67 n. 4 
Aristophanes (ed. Hall and Geldart) 
Nubes 
(232-3), 48 n. 2 
Plutus 
(20-2), 456 


oo 


Ranae 
(194-5), 256 
Aristotle 
de Animalium Generatione 
746 b (21), 233 
781 а (23), 72 
Fragmenta (ed. Rose) 
(98), 461 n. 8 
Problemata 


867 a (23), 231 
960 b (21), 962 b (35), 72 

Bion 

1 (45-6), 87 

Democritus (in Frag. d. Vorsokr. ed. 
Diels) 


A (a9), 211 
B (32), 108 n. 7 


Diogenes of Apollonia (in Frag. d. 
Vorsokr. ed. Diels) 
B (6), 80-1 


Doxographi Graeci (ed. Diels) 

(589), 250 n. a 

Empedocles (in Frag. d. Vorsokr. ed. 
Diels) 


А (33), 203 
B (6), 203 
Euripides (ed. Murray) 
Andromache 
(110), 145, 377; (418), 109 n. 3; 
(1120), 343 
Fragmenta (ed. Nauck) 
360, 8 (22), 113 n. 4 
Hercules Furens 
(4-5), 113 n. 4; (1140), 74 
n. 6 
Hippolytus 
(255), 118 
37 
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Iphigenia Taurica 
(361-4), 233 n. 4 
Medea 
(107-8), 74 n. 6 
Orestes 
(12-14), 336; (358-9), 445 n. 1 
Supplices 
(470-1), 456; (745-6), 343 


Galen (ed. Kuhn) 
de Placitis Hipp. et Plat. 
п (5), 67 n. 8 


Heraclitus of Ephesus (in Frag. d. 
Vorsokr. ed. Diels) 


B (85), 197 n. 2 


Herodas (ed. Headlam) 
уш (2-5), 222 


Herodotus 


1 (31), 433; (129), 377 
ш (22-9), 290; (142), 377 
гу (187), 160 n. 4 


Hesiod 

Fragmenta (Rzach*) 
245 (7), 73 

Shield of Herakles 

(7), 73; (42-5), 364; (141), 249 
n. 7; (227), 424; (314-15), 249 
n. 7; (397), 191-2 

Theogony 

(211), (217-19), 400; (535-40), 279; 

(607-9), 204; (640), (796-7), 297 
Works and Days ; 

(122-4), 424 n. 7; (141), 131 n. 2; 
(414-22), 412; (538), 339; (608), 
193; (765-79), 412; (782-9), 
(822—5), 413 


Hippolytus 
Refutatio Haeresium 
у (17), 228 n. 1 


Homer 
Iliad 
1 (3), 99; (526-7), 390 
ш (39), 242; (59), 390; (299-301), 
108; (308—9), 386 
IV (517-26), 327, 335 n. 4 
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у (471-2), 322 n. 3 

vi (333), 390; (357-8) 
(528-9), 479 

уп (94-5), 333-4; (101-2), 324, 
386; (402), 335 

уш (69-75), 397; (306-9), 114 

xı (55), 99 

хп (79), 321; (433-5); 409; (436-7), 
320 

хш (347-60), 310-11; (710-11), 
193; (769), 242 

xiv (164-5), 31; (198-9), 368; 
(200-1), 316; (214-17), 368; 
(294), 420-1 

ху (117-18), 392; (208-10), 385; 
(466), 186 n. 8 

xvi (119), 186 n. 8; (440-3), 382, 
384; (502-3), 427; (656-8), 326, 
397 

хуп (83), 421; (111-12), 46 n. 6; 
(319-22), 390-1; (327-8), 392 

хуш (535-8), 401 n. 1; (607-9), 
249 n. 7 

xix (223-4), 397 

xx (100-2), 433; (435-6), 386 

xxt (82-4), 392; (443-5), 460 

ххп (209-14), 397; (388), 180 

xxiv (197-9), 18; (514-19), 79; 
(525-6), 380, 394; (525-39), 
394 

Odyssey 

1 (16-19), 305 

п (237), 99 

m (74), 99; 
(205-8), 380 

Iv (208-9), 335, 396 

v (288-9), 323; (346-7), 368; 
(383-5), 370 n. 1; (394-8), 364; 
(436-7), 391 

vi (140), 79 

уп (197-8), 307 

уш (274-8), 337; (447-8), 369 

IX (420-2), 365 

x (18-25), 370 n. 1; (493-5), 195 

XI (211-12), 20; (558-61), 378 

хш (168-9), 330 n. 3 

XVI (129), 305 

xix (512-13), 20; (516-17), 86; 
(562-7), 242 

xx (9-10), 184; 
(434-6), 334 


378; 


(205), 305, 380; 


(351-2), 181; 
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Homeric Hymns 
п, To Demeter 

(275), 73-4; (480-2), 450 
ш, To Afollo 

(130-2), 111 
ту, To Hermes 

(118-20), 205-6; (421-3), 70 
v, To Aphrodite 


(244-5), 430 n. 3 
vm, To Ares 


(12-15), 117 
xxvm, To Athena 


(4-5), 111 n. 5 
Battle of Frogs and Mice 


(14475), 70 
Menander 
Fr. 550 (Kock), 404 n. 1 
Mesomedes 
Nemesis, 406 n. 1 


Mimnermus (in Poetae Lyr. Gr. ed. 


Bergk) 
2 (5-6), 429-30, 459-60 
5 (5-8), 430 
Moschus 
п (16-17), 87 
Orphica (ed. Abel) 


Hymns 
(xv), 112 


Orphicorum Fragmenta (cd. Kern. 


See also General Index s.v. Orphism) 
(21 a), 111-12 
(32 c), 451 
(224 b), 451 n. 1 
(229), 452-3 
(230), 453 
(232), 441 n. 5, 452 
(239), 316 
(354), 203 
Pindar 
Fragmenta (ed. Schróder) 
(111), 206 
52 (Paean vi, 81-3), 405 
Isthmians 
1 (26-8), 445 
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п (43), 405 
уш (14-15), 405 n. 8 
emeans 
1 (18), 343 
v (6), 232 
уп (6), 407 
1x (42-4), 404 

Olympians 
1 (1), 229 
п (57-9), 117; (74-5), 453 
ш (42), 229 
уп (1-2), 217; (24-5), 40 
1x (60-1), 379 
x (60-2), 445 


xm (38-9), 376 
thians 


1 (7-8), 425; (48), 116; (81-2), 338, 
343, 3473 (98-101), 376 
ту (158), 232; (214-15), 452 
у (51), 117 
x (31-2), 116 
Plato 
Laws 
(960 c), 418 n. 1 
public 
(562 c), 479; (617 р), (620 р), 
403 
Theaetetus 
(197 с), 67 n. 4 
Plutarch 
Lives (Pericles) 
(v1), 237-8 


Quaestiones Graecae 
(хп= 294 C), 281 


Pollux 
Onomasticon 
vit (32), 339-40 
Porphyry 
Vita Pythagorae 
(43), 280 n. 2 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 
хш (494-5), 322 n. 3 
Sappho (in Poetae Lyr. Gr. ed. 
Bergk) 
(51), 276 
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Semonides of Amorgos (in Poetae 
Lyr. Gr. ed. Bergk) 


уп (115-16), 379, 434 


Simonides of Ceos (in Poetae Lyr. Gr. 
ed. Bergk) 

(10), 376 

(98), 376 

(99), 377 

(100), 376 

(103), 377 


Sophocles (ed. Pearson) 
Ajax 
(236), 206 
Fragmenta 
(837), 274 
Theocritus 
1 (46-9), 222 n. 11 
xiv (18-21), 277 
хуш (46-7), 276 
xxiv (74-6), 306 


Theognis (in Poetae Lyr. Gr. ed. 
Bergk) 


(139-40), 315 n. 1 
(729), 86 
(1163-4), 70 


Xenophon 


Anabasis 
Iv, 3 (8), 365 


Zenobius 
111 (64), 304 


LATIN 
Accius (ed. Ribbeck) 
(481), 375 


Apuleius 
Florida 
п (15), 192 
de Magica 
(63), 192 
Metamorphoses 
X (28), 43 
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Aquilius (ed. Ribbeck) 
Boeot. 
(9), 223 


Cato 


de Agri Cultura 
66 (1), 61 


Catullus 

xv (16), 124 

xxxv (15), 151 

хип (16), 151 

LXI (114-15), 153 n. 1 

Lxiv (93-4), (196-8), 160; (254-5), 
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